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REPORT 

UfAe  ChmmtUee  appointedio  examine  ElurWs  Chart  of  the  J^oHh-East  Coast 
ofMrth  America^  relative  to  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  evidence  relative  to  the  position  of 
Nantucket  South  Shoal^ 

Respectfdli^y  Rkport, 
That  the  South  Sho^l  of  Nantucket,  which  has  been  heretofore  placed  iq 
lat.  40°  42',  or  thereabouts,  qn  the  charts  of  the  Coast  of  North  America,  has 
lieen  placed  in  lat.  41°  4'  on  a  Chart  of  part  of  the  Coast  of  North  America  re- 
cently published  by  E.  M.  Blunt,  on  the  following  evidence  of  its  position. 

1st.  A  survey  by  Capt.  J.  Colesworthy,  made  io  June  and  July,  183^1,  for 
^ount  of,  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  £.  M.  Blunt  ' 

2d.  Observations  of  Capl.  Colesworthy  on  the  nth  of  September  following, 
assisted  by  Mr."  Walter  Folger,  jr!  of  Nantucket,  who  accompanied  him  at  the 
instance  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  to  determine  whether  a 
mistake  had  or  had  not  been  made  by  Capt  Colesworthy  in  his  previous  sur- 
veys. 

At  this  time,  (11th  Sept)  a  good  observation  was  had  at  noon  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  Shoal  accordine  to  the  account  given  by  Bfjr.  FolgeK 

3d.  A  survey  made  by  William  Coffin,  P.  F.  Coffin,  Jona.  C.  Briggs,  ^  and 
several  other  experienced  navigators  of  Nantucket,  who  were  prpvided  with  a 
sloop  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  by  subscription, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  surveying  the  Soiith  Shoal,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Shoal  surveyed  by  Capt.  ColesworUiy  was  the  '^  Old-SoHih  Shoat,"  or  not 

This  party  left  Nantucket  on  the  20th  of  October  last  Ih  the  morning,  and 
'*^  ai  noon  of  the  $fime  day  oboerved  in  kUiiude  41*?  4f,  6y  four  good  instruments^ 
ihe  Shoal  east  two  miU$  distant 

After  this  they  traversed  to  the  S.  S.  W.  South,  East,  N.  and  E.  and  N.  and 
W.  between  the  paralleb  of  40^  4(r  and  410  4'.  They  ''had  30  fathoms  iu 
4(r  40',  and  on  running  one  hour  to  the  south  had  35  fathoms." 

In  traversing  over  the  positioD  assigned  to  the  Shoal  on  the  old  Charts,  they 
found  30  fathoms,  and  not  less  at  any  time  to  the  south  of  40^  40*^ ;  from  that 
depth  the  soundings  were  found  regular  to  15  fathoms  near  the  Shoal  in  41^4'. 
Mr.  Walter  Folger,  jr.  says  in  a  letter  dated  October  Slst,  "  this  evening  the 
vessel  arrived  here  that  was  sent  out  to  find  the  South  Shoal  in  40^  42^,  on  board 
of  which  were  some  of  those  who  were  most  positive  that  it  lay  in  that  latitude. 
They  inform  me,  that  they  cpul^  not  find  less  than  30  fathoms  water  on  that 
parallel.  They  observed  yesterday,  west  from  the'Shoal  that  C«pt  Colesworthy 
purveyed  24th  June  and  9th  July,-  and  that  we  obMsnred  at  the  south  of  half  a 
mile  distant  on  the  1  lUi  8epteinl«^r ;  I  eoukt  ihensee  the  vessel  from  myhouse.'^ 
This  statement  is  supported  by  the  letters  of  William  Coffin,  P.  ^.  Coffin, 
Jona.  C.  Briggs,  and  several  others,  which  give  particular  accounts  of  the 
survey,  and  which  accompany  this  Report. 

Your  Committee- are  tmrefore  of  opinion,  that  the  posrUdn  assigned  to  Nan< 
tucket  Sooth  Shoal  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Blunt,  on  tlie  Chart  recently  published  by 
him  (in  lat  4]o  4'  N.)  is  the  true  place  of  the  Shoal. 
Your  Committee  recpmmend  the  folk>wiog  resolutiobs  for  adoption — 
Resolvedt  That  this  Society  is  satisfied  that,  the  poaitioo  assigned  to  Nantucket 
South  Shoal  (lat.  4P  4'  N.)  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Blunt,  on-a  Chart  of  part  of  f  he  Coast 
of  North  America  recently  published  by  him,  is  the  tme  place  of  the  Shoal,  and 
that  the  ])03ition  of  tliat  Shoal  i^  established  by  more  soffipent^ testimony  than 
that  of  any  other  Shoal  on  the  Coast  of  North  America. 

Resolvedt  That  in  deteeting^an  error  o(23f\n  the  position  assigoedto  the  dan- 
gerous South.  Shoal  of  Nantucket  on  the  Charts  heretofore  published,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Blunt  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  the 
mariners  of  the  United  States. 

Resqlvedy  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Blunt  a 
copy  of  the  furegoinc  R(*port  and  Resolutions. 

H.  AUSTIN,       ) 

ISAAC  WAITr-,>Coroirt1thjp. 

E.  FISHER,       S 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  TENTH  EDITION 

\ 
OF 

THE  jiMERICjiJV  COAST  PILOT. 


Of  the  many  improveitients  which  the  science  of  navigation  has 
been  continuallj  receiving,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  embracing  a  great- 
er scope  of  practical  utility,  than  an  accurate  description  of  the  ma- 
rine boundaries  of  a  country,  by  which  the  adventurous  mariner  may 
recognise  his  coast  at  a  distance  ;  of  the  soundings  and  courses  of 
channels,  the  knowledge  of  which  enables  him  to  set- the  rock-bound 
shore  at  defiance,  and  of  the  aspects  and  properties  of  harbours  into 
which  he  can  securely  enter  and  embay  himself  from  the  inclemen- 

Scy  of  the  elements.  This  remark  is  made  with  more  confidence,  as 
^t  results  from  the  consideration  that  the  life  of  the  most  experienced 

Mariner  is  more  endangered  when  he  approaches  the  coast,  than 
when  exposed  to  the  tempests  which  agitate  the  mid  ocean*  Pilots, 
who  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  are 
often  prevented  from  offering  their  assistance  to  vessels  endeavour- 
ing to  make  a  harbour,  by  storms  and  violent  winds.  In  such  cases, 
unless  the  masters  are  acquainted  with  the  port,  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  their  sailing  directions.  Charts 
are  intended  rather  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  coast,  than  minute 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  particular  harbours.  It  is  therefore  to 
their  printed  directions,  they  must  resort  to  procure  information, 
which  at  such  moments  becomes  vitally  important.  Their  instru- 
ments, by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  shape  their  course  through 
a  trackless  ocean,  are  rendered  useless  by  ignorance  of  the  channel 
through  which  they  are  to  enter  the  harbour;  and  mariners,  who 
have  escaped  all  former  dangers  of  the  voyage,  are  oAen  shipwreck- 
ed upon  some  sunken  rock,  or  unknown  shoal,  at  the  entrance  of 
their  destined  port.    The  knowledge  of  such  danger«,  important  a^ 
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it  is  to  seamen  geoerallj,  is  particularly  so,  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Navigating  waters  filled  with  sand  banks,  that  have  beea 
formed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  by  the  mighty  rivers  which  dis- 
charge themselves  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  North  American 
continent,  they  require  no  ordinary  skill  and  knowledge  to  avoid 
those  extensive  and  intricate  shoals  that  line  our  shores,  rendered 
still  more  dangerous  by  rapid  currents  and  eddies  peculiar  to  the 
American  seas,  and  by  a  strong  current  running  counter  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  irom  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Florida •  The 
boisterous  and  variable  weather^  so  ^qinmoiji  in  this  climate,  also 
tends  to  increase  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  coasting  trade. 

Impressed  with  these  considierations,  and  sensible  of  the  growing 
importance  of  this  trade,  the  author  of  the  American  Coast  Pilot, 
about  thirty  jears  since,  undertook  to  acquire  and  publish  informa- 
tion concerning  the  navigation  of  this  country.  At  that  time  the 
American  sailor  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 
cident to  his  profession,  unassisted  by  those  aids,  which  have  lately 
made  his  task  comparatively  easy.  No  charts  or  sailing  directions 
for  the  coast  were  published  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  those  published  in  England^  being  derived  from  par- 
tial information,  were  Aill  of  errors^ 

Pursuing  the  selfish  policy,  of  drawing  the  most  from  the  colonies 
at  the  least  expense,  the  British  government  caus.ed  surveys  to  be 
made,  of  the  ports  moet  frequented  by  ships  from  the  n(ioiher  coun- 
try, and  left  the  colonial  mariners  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
coast  from  the  shipwrecks  of  others^  The  charts  of  this  country 
were  consequently  drawn  from  information  given  by  masters  of  Eng- 
lisli  vessels,  who  occasionally  visited  our  ports,  and  who  were  defi- 
cient in  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  coast  which  belongs  solely  te 
the  inhabitants,  and  which  alone  can  render  charts  and  directions 
useful. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  English  charts,  which  might  have  been  rear 
sonably  presumed,  has  been  fully  proved  by  late  surveys  taken  by 
the  orders  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
those  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  old  charts  have  been  found  to  be  incorrect  in  the  deline- 
addn  of  the  coast,  the  depth  of  channels,  and  the  extent  of  skoals. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  hydrography  in  1 796,  when  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Coast  Pilot  was  published,  with  a  determine*- 
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tioti  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  advance  in  the  snrvej  of  the  coast 
as  his  means  and  opportunities  would  permit.  The  magnitude  and 
responsibility  of  the  task,  and  the  scantiness  of  materials,  were  suf-* 
ficiently  appalling ;  and  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  government 
threatened  to  prevent  for  an  indefinite  time  any  surveys  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  The  execution  of  this  design,  however  difficult,  was 
net  impracticable,  and  every  source  of  marine  intelligence  which 
our  country  afforded,  has  been  successively  resorted  to.  Letters 
have  been  addressed  to  the  collectors  and  pilots  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  nautical  information,  whic|j^  they  have 
given  with  commendable  promptitude.  Personal  application  has  been 
made  to  the  most  experienced  mariners,  who  have  stated  the  sound- 
ings of  channels,  the  extent  of  shoals,  the  coursed  to  be  followed  in 
entering  different  harbours,  and  the  situations  and  bearings  of  va- 
rious beacons  and  land-marks.  Whenever  a  vessel  wa6  lost,  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  an  accurate  description  of  the  rock 
or  shoal  upon  which  she  was  shipwrecked.  Regular  surveys  too 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  of  the  most  important  har- 
bours in  the  United  States.  In  performing  these  various  duties,  ma- 
ny expensive  journeys  were  indispensable,  and  more  than  once  he 
has  been  obligeil  to  travel  the  whole  length *of  the  coasts  So  much 
however  was  to  be  done,  and  so  great  were  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, that  for  several  years  the  progress  of  the  work  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible.  The  prejudice  which  exists  against  every  new  undertak- 
ing was  to  be  met  and  vanquished.  The  embarrassmeiit  under, 
which  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  laboured  during  the  em- 
bai^,  the  non-intercourse,  and  the  war  witli  Great  Britain,  besides 
the  pecuniary  loss  to  which  it  subjected  the  author,  prevented  him 
from  prosecuting  his  contemplated  improvements.  The  same  rea- 
sons and  their  effects,  which  induced  the  government  to  adopt  the 
restrictive  system,  prevented  any  surveys  at  the  public  expense,  (ex- 
cept an  unfinished  survey  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  1805.) 
until  the  year  1813. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  many  important  improvements 
and  additional  directions  were  inserted  in  the  Coast  Pilot  at  each 
successive  edition.  In  1805,  charts  of  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland!  illustrating  and  conforming  to  the  directions,  were 
published;  in  1807,  a  similar  chart  of  the  West  Indies;  in  181 2, 
charts  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  late  sor- 
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veys  have  been  subiequenily  added,  and  since .  that  time  .tharts  df 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the 
Bahama  bank,  of  the  Bermudas,  of  thQ  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Guyanai 
and  an  improved  chart  of  the  West  Indies,  on  a  lai^er  scale  than 
the  former,  have  been  published  by  the  subscriber*  As  all  these 
charts  illustrate  and  agree  with  the  Pilot,  the  mariner  is  freed  from 
the  perplexity  and  danger,  to  which  he  was  liable  from  the  discord- 
ance of  the  old  charts  and  directions* 

In  making  these  publications,  besides- the  difficulties  incidental  to 
his  profesfioo,  he  has  been  obliged  to  encounter  the  illiberal  opposi- 
tion of  manf  importers  of  English  charts  ;  though  the  duty  on  foreign 
publications  it  much,  less 'than  the  duties  on  the  materials  used  in 
their  manu&ct«te';:  the  article  of  paper,  for  instance,  is  subject  to 
double  the  duty  o£k  books  and  charts,  and  notwithstanding  this  bur- 
den, imported  paper  for  charts  is  cheaper  in  the  American  market 
than  that  of  domestic  manufacture*  This  opposition,  he  regTcts  to 
add,  has,  in  some  instances,  descended  to  misrepresentation  and  anon- 
ymous falsehoods*        • 

•  His  countrymen,  however,  have  afforded  his  publications  a  fair 
trial,  and  by  their  universal  and  continued  preference,  have  evinced 
their  confidence  in  their  accuracy,  and  given  to  him  the  only  patron- 
age he  desires.  Since  the  commencement  of  Mr^-Monroe^s  admin- 
istration, the  government  has  become  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
accurate  nautical  publications,  and  surveys,  in  pursuance  of  various 
acts  of  Congress,  have  been-  made  of  Capes  Fear,  Hatteras,  and 
Look-out,  of  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  river  Darien,  and 
of  the  Isles  of  Shoals:  copies  of  which  the  author  has  been  per- 
:mttted  to  take,  by  the  politeness  of  the  Honourable  Secretary,  and 
(he  Comtnissioners  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  has  inserted  them 
in  this  edition  of  the  Pilot*  These,  however,  are  but  part  of  the 
present  improvements*  The  Bahama  Bank,  and  the  adjacent  keys, 
which  lie  directly  in  the  course  of  all  vessels  bound  to  New  Orleans 
and  Havana,  and  have  long  been  the  dread  of  our  West  India  mari- 
ners, were  surveyed  in  1 820,  by  Messrs*  E*  C.Ward,  a  mathematician 
in  the  employ  of  the  U*  States,  E.  Blunt,  G.  W*  Blunt,  and  Francis 
Mallaby  and  Matthew  Stout,  officers  in  the  U.  S*  Navy,  who,  with 
the  characteristic  enterprise  of  American  seamen,  volunteered  in 
that-cxpedition,  which  was  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  subscri- 
ber.    The  next  year,  the  sloop  Orbit,  a  surveying  vessel  in  his  em- 
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ploy,  was  sent  to  examine  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket,  the  extent 
arid  situation  of  which  he  had  long  suspected,  were  incorrectly  de- 
scribed.    It  was  then  ascertained,  that  this  Shoal,  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  all  the  English  charts  as  extending  to  the  south  as  fkr 
as  lat  40^  42^,  in  fact  terminated  in  lat.  41^4'.    The  importance  of 
this  discovery  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  may  be  easily 
conceived.     Heretofore  mariners  bound  from  Europe,  or  from  the 
eastern  ports  to  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  southern 
ports,  in  their  desire  to  avoid  this  dangerous  shoal,  kept  so  far  to  the 
south-east,  as  often  to  run  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  were  thereby 
retarded  from  60  to  70  miles  per  day.    By  this  surveyi  g  clear  and 
perfectly  safe  channel,  22  miles  wide,  is  added  to  the  space  supjpos- 
ed  to  be  between  the  stream  and  the  dioal,  which  will  enable  ibem 
to  keep  more  to  the  north-west,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  south- 
west current  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf.     An  average  gain  of  24 
hours  may  be  thus  made  in  *  the  home  passage  of  most  Eufopean 
traders. 

The  accuracy  of  this  survey,  which  was  at  first  disputed,  has  beea 
fully  proved,  by  two  difierent  expeditions  subsequently  sent  from 
Nantucket  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  shoal. 

The  Orbit  also  accompanied  a  vessel  sent  by  Capt.  Isaac  Hull  to  ex* 
amine  St.  Geoi^e^s  Bank,  and  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  sound- 
ings will  appear  in  this  edition  of  the  Coast  Pilbt.     The  harbours  of 
Portland,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  Squam,  Newport,  New- York, 
Little  Egg  Harbour,  Georgetown,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  have 
also  been  surveyed  by  the  direction  of  the  author,  and  improved  co« 
pies  are  now  inserted.    At inute  and  accurate  sailing  directions  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  lately  given  to  him  by  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Fowler,  of  New-Orleans,  to  whose  politeness  he  feels  much  indebted. 
These  are  the  most  important  improven^^nts  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, though  many  material  corrections  have  been  made,  whenever 
the  author  was  satisfied,  by  the  testimony  of  mariners  or  by  surveys, 
that  his  former  directions  were  inaccurate.     Alterations  have  not, 
however,  been  made,  unless  upon  stronger    evidence  than  what 
prompted  him  to  insert  the  original  directions. 

In  presenting  the  10th  edition  of  the  American  Coa^t  Pilot  to  the 
public,  the  author  does  not  flatter  himself,  that  it  will  prove  entirely 
free  from  errors.  The  shifting  nature  of  certain  parts  of  the  coast 
may  occasi(?nally  present  deviations  from  the  present  directions. 
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Imperfection  too,  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  in  attempting  to  give  diFec- 
tfons  for  the  navigation  of  a  coast  6000  miles  in  length,  and  which 
was  first  traversed  long  after  the  European  coasts  had  been  fully  ex« 
plored,  he  is  sensible  that  he  has  undertaken  a  duty,  the  performi? 
ance  of  which  belongs  rather  to  a  nation  than  to  an  individuah  Of 
such  a  momentous  task,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  much  hat 
been  done,  and  not  that  so  much  remains  to  be  performed.  During 
the  many  years  devoted  to  its  execution,  his  zeal  has  Dot  been  ex- 
cited, nor  his  industry  quickened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  wa^ 
engaged  in  a  brilliant  undertaking,  which  would  attract  the  attention 
(^mankind:  neither  was  there  opportunity  or  place  in  a  work  adr 
dressed  to  a  class,  using  a  peculiar  dialect,  and  who  required  only 
perspicuity  and  accuracy,  for  the  beauties  of  style  and  language. 
His  pecuniary  reward  has  been  hitherto  nothing,  the  profits  of  each 
edition,  having  been  whoUy  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  subsequent 
improvements. 

It  is,  however,  no  small  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  average 
rate  of  insurance,  since  the  first  pubUcation  of  the  Filot|  has  been 
diminished  more  than  one  half  upon  coasting  vessels,  and  four-fifths 
on  vessels  bound  to  New-Orleans,  and  that,  among  other  causes,  the 
improvements  in  hydrography  must  have  contributed  to  effect  this 
great  reduction.  Still  more  satisfactory  is  the  consciousness,  de^ 
rived  from  many  public  and  private  acknowledgments,  that,  in  no 
small  number  of  instances,  by  following  his  directions,  both  vessels 
and  crews  have  been  saved  from  the  rage  of  a  merciless  element ; 
when  the  pilots  were  unable  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

With  such  pretensions  to  patronage,  the  author  is  not  unwilling  to 
meet  the  scrutiny  of  the  public,  being  more  desirous  that  errors 
should  be  discovered  in  his  publications,  than  that  mariners  should 
be  endangered  by  inacci]iracies,  which  neither  his  care  nor  industry 
could  avoid. 

EDMUND  M.  BLUNT 

March,  182C, 
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FROM  CAPE  SABLE  TO  THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY. 

THE  south  end  of  the  South  Seal  Isle  bears  W.  by  N.  from  Cape  Sa- 
ble, distant  about  7  leagues  ;  between  them  there  are  17  fathoms. 
About  3|  miles  S.  ^  E.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  South  Seal  Isle,  and 
W.  7  leagues  from  Cape  Sable,  there  is  a  rock  above  water,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very  smooth  ;  between  this  rock  and  the  South  Seal  Islands, 
there  are  9  fathoms.  Off  the  west  side  of  the  island  there  are  two  small 
rocky  islands  ;  between  them  and  the  Seal  island  there  are  2  and  3  fathoms. 
Between  the  South  and  the  North  Seal  islands,  there  is  a  channel  of 
about  2^  diiles  wide,  with  15  fathoms  in  it.  In  going  through  this  chan- 
nel, you  should  keep  nearer  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  island,  because 
there  is  a  shoal  hes  off  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  north 
-  island,  on  which  there  are  3  fathoms.  The  course  through  this  channel 
is  about  north-west. 

The  Gannet  Rock  lies  13  miles  N.  |  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
South  Seal  island,  and  8  miles  S.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Cape  Forchu. 
About  6  miles  W.  J  S.  from  the  Gannet  Rock,  14  miles  N.  N.  W.  ^  W. 
from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  South  Seal  island,  and  1 1  miles  S.  W.  j  S. 
from  Cape  Forchu,  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  appear  about  half  ebb. 
Between  the  South  Seal  island  and  the  Gannet  Rock,  there  are  from  8  to 
20  fathoms  ;  between  the  Gannet  Rock  and  Cape  Forchu  there  are  23, 
28,  16,  and  14  fathoms. 

The  Lurcher  ledge  lies  17  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  the  Gannet  Rock,  11 
.    miles  N.  W.  |  W.  from  Cape  Forchu,  15  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Cape 

•  St.  Mary,  and  18  miles  S.  by  W.  f  W.  from  the  S.  W^.part  of  Bryer's 

•  Island.  Between  Cape  Forchu  and  the  Lurcher,  there  are  28,  38,  and  14 
fathoms ;  and  between  the  Lurcher  and  Bryer's  Island,  there  are  from 
17  to  42  fathoms.     On  Bryer's  island  is  a  light- house. 

Trinity  ledge  lies  5  miles  N.  E,  by  E.  from  the  Lurcher  ledge,  11 
miles  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.  from  Cape  Forchu,  10  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from 
Cape  St.  Mary,  and  14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  south  point  of  Bryer's 
island.  Between  Cape  Forqhu  and  Trinity  ledge  there  are  from  12  to 
24  fathoms  ;  between  the  ledge  and  Cape  St.  Mary  there  are  1 8  fathoms  ; 
between  the  former  and  Bryer's  island,  there  are  42  fathoms  ;  and  along 
the  shore,  between  Cape  Forchu  and  Cape  St.  Mary,  there  are  1 1  and 
12  fathoms.  Cape  St.  Mary  bears  from  Cape  Forchu  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  dis- 
tant 16  miles. 

The  south  entrance  of  the  Great  passage  Hes  9  miles  N.  N.  W.  J  W, 
from  the  south  part  of  Cape  St.  Mary  ;  between  them  there  are  from  14 
to  22  fathoms.  The  Great  passage  lies  between  Bryer's  island  and  the 
S.  W.  end  of  Long  Island  ;  and  the  Petit  passage  Ues  at  the  N.  E.  end  of 
Long  Island,  about  8  miles  distant  from  the  Great  passage.  About  2 
miles  S.  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  Bryer's  island,  lies  Black  rock ;  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  a  shoal, 
with  only  3  feet  on  it.  Between  this  shoal  and  Black  rock  there  are  16 
fathoms  ;  between  Black  rock  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island  the  water 
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is  shoal.  About  3  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  north  entrance  of  the 
Great  passage,  is  the  North  West  ledge.  The  widest  and  deepest  chan- 
nel for  ships  that  come  from  the  southward  for  the  Bjiy  of  Fundy,  is  be- 
tween the  North  West  ledge  and  the  West  Seal  isles  ;  it  is  nearly  6 
leagues  wide.  There  is  also  a  channel  between  Great  Manan  island  and 
the  point  of  the  main  land  to  the  westward  of  it ;  this  channel  is  about  4 
miles  wide. 

Mount  Desert  rock  lies  26  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  South  Seal 
islands,  17  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  the  West  Seal  isles,  7  leagues  R,  ;J  N. 
from  Woodenball  rock,  and  12  leagues  £.  ^  N.  from  Manheigen  island. 

From  the  Light*  on  Sambro  Island  to  Cape  Sable. 

From  Sambro  island  light-house  to  the  entrance  of  Le  Have,  the 
course  is  W.  i  S.  and  the  distance  11  leagues  ;  between  them  are  Char- 
lotte's and  King's  bays  ;  the  former  is  also  called  Margaret's  bay.  About 
6  miles  S.  ^  W.  from  the  point  of  land  which  separates  the  two  bays,  lies 
Green  island  ;  it  is  small,  and  lies  7  leagues  W.  N.  W.  |  W.  frgm  Sambro 
island. 

From  the  entrance  of  Le  Have  to  Hope  island,  the  coui-se  is  S.  W.  by 
W.  J  W.  and  the  distance  about  1 1  leagues  ;  between  them  lie  Port  Jack- 
son, Liverpool,  and  Gambier  harbours.  Port  Jackson  is  called  by  some 
Port  Metway,  and  Gambier  harbour  is  also  called  Port  Mattoon.  Between 
Port  Jackson  and  Liverpool  is  Cape  Metway. 

From  Hope  island  to  tl^e  entrance  of  Port  Mills,  or  Ragged  Island  Har- 
bour, the  course  is  W,  S.  W.  ^  W.  and  the  distance  5^  leagues  ;  between 
them  lie  Stormont  river.  Port  Mansfield,  and  Penton  river.  Port  Mans- 
field is  also  called  Port  Herbert. 

From  the  entrance  of  Port  Mills  to  that  of  Port  Haldermand,  the  coarse 
is  S.  W.  by  W.  J  W.  and  the  distance  about  6  leagues  ;  between  them 
lie  Duller  bay,  Port  Campbell,  and  Port  Amherst.  Port  Campbell  is  also 
called  Port  Koseway  ;  this  is  deemed  an  excellent  harbour. 

From  the  en^'ance  of  Port  Hal(}erm<'in  to  Cape  Sable,  the  course  is  W. 
4  S.  and  the  distimce  10  miles  ;  between  them  lies  Harrington  bay.  Port 
Haldermand  is  also  called  Port  Latour. 

The  Brazil  rock  lies  5  miles  S.  \  W.  from  the  point  of  land  which  se- 
parates the  entrance  of  Port  Haldcrmimd  from  Harrington  bay  ;  and  6J 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  from  Cape  Sable  ;  on  this  rock  there  are  10  feet ;  be-- 
Iween  it  and  Cape  Sable  there  are  1 7  fathoms. 

Cape  5able  is  a  low  sandy  point ;  it  may  be  known  by  several  sandy 
bills  lying  just  within  and  by  the  land  a  little  further  in  or  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  sand  hills,  which  a]>pear  higher. 

The  cast  end  of  Baron  bank  lies  9  leagues  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Cape  Sa- 
ble :  it  thence  extends  W.  S.  W.  ^  W.  7  miles,  is  about  4  miles  broad, 
and  has  20  and  21  fathoms  on  it.  Between  this  bank  and  Cape  Sable  there 
are  33  fathoms.  The  tide  flows  here,  on  the  change  and  full  days  of  the 
moon,  at  eight  o'clock.  From  Cape  Sable  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  W.  by 
S.  about  3  miles,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks  unless  the  water  be  very 
smooth. 

A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Cranberry  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
was  lit  on  the  first  of  November,  1818.  To  distinguish  it  from  Sambro 
light,  off  Halifax,  it  has  two  lights,  the  upper  one  large,  and  the  lower 
one  small. 

•  b^nibro  ligiit,  at  the  entrance  oi  Halifax  harbour,  is  210  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
'  by  seven  oil  la«M ;  stands  in  lat.  44^  28'  25"  N.  long.  63^  30^  30 '  W. 
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Directions  for  Halifax  harbour. 

Sambro  island  light-house  is  in  latitude  44^  28'  S5"  North,  and  lon^* 
tude  63^  aiy  30"  West. 

From  the  westward,  hring  the  light  to  hear  N.  E.  ;  if  it  hear  more 
easterly,  stretch  to  the  southward  till  it  hears  N.  £.  and  as  much  more 
northerly  as  you  please,  there  heing  no  shoal  or  ledge  to  the  southward  ; 
then  keep  it  open  on  your  larhour  how  ;  give  it  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  hirtb,  as  much  more  as  you  please. 

Note. — The  western  ledges  lie  from  the  light  S.  W.  distant  two  nl^iles, 
the  other  W.  S.  W.  about  one  league  ;  the  eastern  ledges  lie  in  a  r^ge 
nearly,  some  above  water  ;  the  outermost,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
light,  bearing  from  it  E.  N.  E. 

When  the  light  bears  north,  distant  about  2  miles,  run  N.  E.  4  miles, 
then  north  will  carry  you  to  Chedabucto  head,  at  a  proper  distance  clear 
of  all  danger. 

When  a-breast  of  Chedabucto  Head,  run  N.  ^  W,  for  the  south  point 
of  George's  island. 

When  within  ^  a  mile  of  George's  island,  you  may  enter  the  harbour 
west  of  it  in  12  fathoms,  or  east  of  it  in  15. 

In  passing  between  Sandwich  point  and  Meagery's  beach,  run  rather 
nearest  the  point,  to  shun  a  shoal  which  runs  off  S.  W.  from  the  beach. 

There  is  also  a  shoal  lying  one  mil^  south  of  Sandwich  point. 

Coming  from  the  eastward,  run  for  the  light,  and  you  <;annot  fail  seeing 
Chedabucto  Head  as  you  open  Halifax  harbour ;  the  light  being  4j^  miles 
distant  from  the  Head  to  the  S.  W. 

Bearings  and  Distances  from  Strnftiro  Island  light-house. 

Chedabucto  Head  N.  E.%i:WiUei. 
Cape  Le  Have  W.  J  S.  a»i1>^8. 
Liverpool  li^ht  W.  by  S^$9  miles.^ 
Three  Fathom  Harbour  i(.'  N.  £.  16  miles. 
Jedorc  Head  £.  by  N.  |  N;  24  miles. 
Jedoie  outer  ledge  £.9^^  miles. 

Yar.  170  28'W. 

Fori  Aylesbury,  * 

You  have  regular  soundings  and  deep  water  as  far  up  as  point  Bruce, 
where  a  rocky  shoal  extends  near  one-third  of  the  way  across  the  chan- 
nel ;  when  you  are  abreast  at  it,  steer  for  the  small  island  on  the  eastero 
shorf ,  and  under  a  short  sail,  tilul  round  its  west  side,  giving  it  but  a  small 
birth,  to  avoid  a  rocky  flat  running  from  the  western  shore,  within  the 
distance  of  50  fathoms  from  the  isle.  You  may  anchor  under  the  west 
side  of  the  isle,  or  farther  up.  There  is  a  passage,  at  high  water,  from 
this  to  the  Bay  of  Rocks,  for  boats  and  small  crafl  only. 

Port  Hood  is  situated  on  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  bears  by  compass  north  4  degrees  east,  distant  20  miles 
from  the  north  entrance  of  the  gut  of  Canso,  and  east  8  degrees  south  17J 
miles  from  Cape  George.  The  flood  tide  sets  from  the  northward  at  the 
rate  of  H  mile  an  hour :  and  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  it  is  high  wa- 
ter ut  half-past  seven  ;  common  spring  tides  rise  about  5  feet.  To  sail  in, 
keep  your  course  to  the  eastward,  till  Point  Emerson  is  on  with  the  gut  of 
Canso  ;  this  direction  will  lead  you  into  no  less  than  6  fathoms  ;  and  close 
by  the  end  of  the  sand  flat  which  runs  from  the  south-east  part  of  the  Pen- 
insula f — here  are  two  small  remwkable  white  beacheB  at  the  bottoix!L<^C 
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the  difts  ;  when  the  southernmost  hears  W.  hy  S.  you  may  haul  round  to 
the  anchorage  in  4  and  5  fathoms,  muddy  hottom,  where  ships  may  lie 
well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  water  on  the  flats  appears  very  white, 
and  hreaks  when  the  wind  hlows  strong  from  the  southward.  There  is  a 
passage  for  small  vessels  between  point  Susannah  and  Henry  Isle. 

Convey  Harbour. 

This  harbour  is  sheltered  by  Seymour  Isles,  and  Jias  two  entrances. 
Sailing  into  the  westernmost,  in  order  to  avoid  Henry  ledge,  keep  the  star- 
board shor^  on  board  ;  and  on  your  larboard  tacks,  observe  not  to  borrow 
nearer  than  6  &thoms,  which  will  keep  you  clear  of  the  tail  of  the  east 
reef,  and  of  a  small  sunken  rock  about  a  cable's  distance  to  the  N.  £.  from 
it.  The  12  feet  shoal  lies  220  fathoms  distance  from  Park  Isle,  and  £. 
by  S.  900  ^thorns  distance  from  Fish  beach.  To  sail  into  the  western 
entrance,  come  not  nearer  Seymour  Isles  than  6  fathoms  :  shaping  your 
course  to  the  northward,  until  you  open  the  North  Stage  mid-channel ; 
then  steer  for  it,  and  you  may  anchor  in  6,  8,  and  10  fathoms,  good  hold- 
ing ground. 

Milford  Haven. 

The  head  of  the  Bay  Chedabucto  is  surrounded  with  sand  flats,  but  none 
extend  farther  froip  the  shore  tha^  200  fathoms,  excepting  Stony  Isle 
shoal,  running  off  south  near  half  a  mile,  and  meets  Toby-head  shoal, 
which  makes  a  bar  of  3^  fathoms  across  the  channel  into  Milford  Haven. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  flood  and  ebb,  the  tide  streams  with  great  velocity 
in  the  Narrows  between  Stony  Isle  and  the  western  shore.  Within  the 
harbour,  between  Eliza  point  and  the  beach,  there  is  a  bar  3^  fathoms, 
above  which  is  deep  water  for'  several  miles  up  into  the  country.  Sal- 
mon river  is  flt  only  for  the  smallest  boats. 

White  Haven. 

White-Head  island  is  very  high,  and  the  rocks  tliat  surround  it,  with 
those  off*  the  entrance  of  White  Haven,  westward  to  Oape  Martingo,  in- 
clusively, are  high,  and  remarkably  white  also.  There  are  several  pas- 
sages between  these  rocks  ;  the  best  is  between  the  Gulf  rock  and  the 
west  breaker.  You  may  sail  close  by  Turtle  rock  ;  then  shape  your  course 
N.  W.  by  N.  keeping  near  Three-top  island,  to  avoid  a  ridge  of  sunken 
rocks  which  extend  from  the  eastern  shore  one-third  of  the  way  across  the 
channel,  and  run  up  to  anchor  in  10  and^2  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Port  How  is  a  good  snug  harbour,  but  there  are  several  breakers  in  the 
entrance,  'i'o  sail  into  it,  bring  the  body  of  Middle  Isle  to  bear  N.  ^  E. 
then  steer  for  it  till  you  are  above  Iron-Head,  to  which,  on  account  of 
some  rocks  southward  of  it,  you  are  to  give  a  gooil  birth  ;  and  you  may 
anchor  under  Middle  Isle  in  7  and  8  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  or  in 
the  north-west  branch  going  up  to  it ;  keep  nearest  the  western  shore. 
Crow  harbour,  or  the  south  shore  of  Chedabucto  bay,  W.  N.  W.  4  lejigues 
from  Canso,  has  deep  water,  with  good  bottom,  and  may  aflbrd  reception 
for  2  or  3  ships  of  war.  'J' he  best  channel  is  on  the  west  side  of  Rook 
Isle,  between  it  and  Corby,  which  is  a  shoal  extending  eastward  about  70 
fathoms  from  2  small  red  heads  on  the  western  shore.  Isle  Rook  is  bold  too. 

Philip  inlet  is  shoal,  and  lies  open  to  the  north  winds.  A  small 
schooner  may  lie  £hcltcrcd  within  White  Point  in  Shallop  Cove. 
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SandTsnch  Bay. 

There  are  safe  and  easy  passages  for  the  largest  ships  of  war  between 
the  rocks,  ledges,  and  breakers,  about  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  leading  ap 
to  the  several  harbours  branching  out  from  it.  Country  harbour  is  na- 
vigable a  great  way  up,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  mud  bottom.  .Port 
Hinchinbroke  has  also  sufficient  depths  of  water  for  any  ship,  and  good  hold- 
ing ground.  Port  Montagu  lies  very  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  cod 
fishery.  You  may  lie  very  snug  within  Island  harbour,  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
mud  bottom,  and  cmimiodious  for  going  to  sea  with  almost  any  wind.  The 
south  end  of  William  island  is  shoal  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  rocky 
reef  extends  about  half  a  mile  S.  S.  £.  from  Cape  Mocodome.  Pollux 
shelves  to  the  N.  W.  but  is  bold  to  on  the  south  and  east  sides.  From  Or- 
pheus ledge  it  is  shoal  above  a  mile  to  the  S.  S.  eastward,  apd  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  N.  N.  westward.  The  Flute,  a  sunken  rock,  lies  S.  E. 
6  deg.  S.  2  miles  from  Cape  Mocodome,  and  N.  E.  by  Er  one  mile  and 
three  quarters  from  Pollux,  and  S.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  4^  miles  from  Green 
island.  The  Fiddle,  another  sunken  rock,  lies  S.  £.  near  4  miles  from 
Cape  Mocodome,  and  E.  ^  S.  3  miles  from  Pollux.  The  Bassoons  Ttwo 
breakers)  lie  south  above  1^  mile  from  Green  island,  and  E.  by  N.  \  N. 
6  J  miles  from  Pollux. 

Port  Bickerton  is  a  safe  Uttle  harbour.  The  south  end  ef  Richard  Isle 
is  shoal  for  abd^it  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length.  Hummock  Head  is 
surrounded  with  high  black  rocks — 4ts  interior  part  is  barren  :  a  ship  may 
anchor  within  the  head  on  the  eastern  shoro.  In  running  farther  up, 
keep  the  starboard  shore  on  board  to  avoid  Murray's  ledge,  part  of  which 
is  dry  at  low  water. 

River  St.  Mary, 

At  the  entrance  the  soundings  are  irregular,  and  the  bottom  rocky  ;  it 
is  navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners  by  a  narrow  channel,  winding  through 
extensive  flats,  part  of  which,  at  low  water,  are  leA  dry,  leading  to  the 
fresh  water  falls. 

Houlion  Harbour. 

Flint  Isle  is  surrounded  with  shoals  and  breakers.  From  John  Isle 
there  are  rocky  reefs  stretching  out  near  one  mile  south  and  S.  E.  Tou 
may  sail  on  either  side  of  Mill  Rock,  it  being  steep  to.  Clamb  Rock  is 
dry  at  low  wat^r  in  spring  tides.  The  best  channel  is  between  it  and  the 
bluff  head  on  the  east  shore.  ^. 

Ly^omb  Harbour. 

The  rocks  and  breakers  extending  from  Cape  Amelia  are  observed  zt 
a  considerable  distance,  as  the  sea  breaks  over  them  at  all  times.  Coming 
from  the  eastward,  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock  lying  S.  W.  1  mile  from 
Cape  Amelia.  Withui  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  blind  rock, 
lying  three  quarters  of  a  cable's  length  from  Point  Pitt.  You  may  anchor 
any  where  in  this  harbour,  in  5  or  5^athoms,  and  good  holding  ground. 

Port  Stevens. 

There  arc  some  ledges  and  breakers  which  lie  scattered  from  the  E.  to 
the  S.  E.  within  3  miles  of  Cape  Phihp.  The  best  channel  is  between 
Taurus  and  another  shoal  extending  about  half  a  mile  S.  E.  from  White 
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point,  to  which  come  no  nearer  than  5  fathoms,  whence  you  may  sail 
through  between  Breyenton  island  and  Dack  isle,  and  anchor  at  pleasure 
in  the  harbour. 

White  Islands  Harbour, 

^^  The  sunken  rocks,  which  extend  about  half  a  mile  S.  S.  E.  from  the 
eastern  end  of  White  islands,  ^re  steep  too,  and  must  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing mid-channel  between  them  and  Crane  island.  These  islands,  being  re- 
markably high  and  iron  bound,  with  white  rocks,  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  offing. 

Flemming  River. 

The  channel  into  this  river  being  rocky  and  intricate,  is  scarcely  fit  for 
any  but  fishing  and  other  small  craft. 

Beaver  Harbour. 

The  Beaver  isles  are  very  remarkable  to  ships  sailing  along  the  coast, 
particularly  Bald  Isle,  the  westernmost,  which  is  a  high  and  darkish  barren 
rock.  A  shoal  spreads  easterly  near  200  fathoms  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  South  isle,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  N.  |  VST.  from  it, 
lies  Bounce,  a  small  sunken  rock,  with  15  fathoms  close  to  it  on  all  sides  ; 
and  farther,  in  N.  3^  £.  1  j  miles  distant  are  the  Twins. 

Black  rock,  in  the  fair-way  going  up  the  harbour,  has  on  its  side  13  fa- 
thoms, and  16  on  its  westernmost  side  ;  you  may  anchor  in  8  fathoms  within 
Edward  and  Mea&ow  isles.  The  red  cliff  on  the  south  end  of  Edward's 
isle  makes  this  harbour  remarkable  from  the  offing,  being  the  only  one 
between  Egmont  harbour  and  Liscomb.  Sailing  into  Mackerel  basin,  give 
birth  to  the  shoal  which  extends  northerly  above  a  cable's  length  off  the 
beach,  on  the  east  side  of  its  entrance.  The  interior  part  of  this  beach 
is  so  steep  too,  that  a  vessel  of  100  tons  may,  at  all  times  of  tide,  lie  adoat 
with  her  side  touching.  There  are  3  fathoms  and  mud  bottom  through - 
eut  the  basin. 

Port  Parker. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  port  the  bottom  is  uneven  and  rocky  within. 
Bridge  Cove  is  good  anchorage  in  3  and  3^  fathoms,  sound  bottom. 

Port  J^orth. 

Off  Cape  Hide  are  two  ledges,  linked  and%arrounded  by  sunken  rocks, 
commonly  named  Pegasus'  Wing,  to  which  come  not  nearer  than  12  fa- 
thoms ;  the  best  way  into  this  harbour  is  on  the  west  side  of  them,  and 
thence  steer  for  Rock  isle,  which  is  steep  too,  and  run  up  through  between 
Banbury  and  Guilford  isles,  where  you  will  have  from  9  to  14  fathoms. 
N.  10*>  W.  670  fathoms  distant  from  the  N.  E.  end  of  Banbury  Isle, 
and  E.  by  N.  2^  N.  from  Stony  island,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  on  the 
shoalest  part  of  which  there  are  no  more  than  two  feet ;  when  above  it, 
^ou  shape  your  course  north-eastejty  up  the  river,  and  anchor  at  pleasure 
m  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  mud  bottom. 

Port  Palisser, 

Off  the  entrance  of  this  port  E.  S.  E.  7J°  S.  600  fathoms   distant 
wi  the  Hug,  lies  a  saoken  rock,  with  deep  water  on  all  sides  around 
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it ;  in  sailing  thence  up  the  harhour,  the  soundings  are  irregular  from  4^ 
to  10  fathoms.  The  hest  anchon^ge  is  within  Hugh  and  Pdisser  islands, 
where  you  have  from  6  to  8  fi|j9u>iDS,  mud  hottom  :  and  the  hest  channel 
leading  to  it  is  hetween  them.  , 

Spry  Harbour.  -^r 

Cape  Southampton  is  high,  rocky  and  harren  ;  two  trees  on  tl^e  top 
make  it  very  remarkable  from  the  eastward  and  westward.  Cape  Spry  is 
lower,  and  likewise  barren ;  and  on  account  of  two  flat  stony  isles  and 
several  breakers  extending  south-westerly,  not  safe  to  approach  nearer 
than  7  fathoms.  You  may  sail  up  the  harbour  on  either  side  of  Cornish 
rock  ;  S.  S.  £.  2^  E.  630  fathoms  distant  from  this  rock,  and  E.  N. 
E.  2^  E.  from  Cape  Spry,  lies  a  breaker,  on  which  are  4  fatboims. — 
Aries  is  a  blind  rock,  which  shews  itself  at  low  water  spring  tides^lmd  is 
steep  too  on  all  sides  ;  it  lies  N.  N.  E.  4^^  E.  240  fathoms  distant  from 
Point  Richard.  From  the  anchoring  place  in  7  and  8  fathoms,  mud  bot- 
tom, you  have  a  passage  for  small  vessels,  leading  through  within  the 
inlands  into  Deane  harbour. 

Deane  Harbour, 

To  sail  into  the  harbour,  keep  mid-channel  between  Cape  Southamp- 
ton and  the  Calibian  ledge.  Above  Urn  isle  is  good  anchorage  in  5  and  6 
fathoms  stiff  blue  clay. 

Saunders  Harbour, 

Excepting  the  shoal  and  a  breaker,  east  one  mile  off  Comptroller's 
ledge,  this  harbour  has  a  fair  entrance,  and  regular  soundings  all  the  way 
up,  and  good  anchorage  in  stiff  blue  clay. 

Tangier  Harbour, 

To  avoid  Calibian  ledges,  and  the  shoal  half  a  mile  to  S.  S.  E.  keep  the 
shore  of  Tangier  island  on  board ;  you  may  anchor  any  where  above 
Fisher's  Nose  in  4  fathoms,  mud  bottom. 

Knowles  Harbour. 

You  may  sail  on  either  side  of  Bold  rock,  the  N.  E.  side  of  which  is 
steep  too,  but  has  a  shoal  extei^fi^  froip  its  S.  W.  side  about  2  cables' 
length.  From  Hiron  island  thi^e  is  a  ledge  and  a  shoal  running  easterly 
3  quarters  of  a  mile.  Centaur'  in.  a  blind  rock,  off  the  east  point,  at  the 
entrance  of  Charles  river,  which  shews  itself  at  a  quarter  ebb.  The  bot- 
tom is  a  stiff  blue  clay  throughout  the  harbour. 

Keppel  Harbour, 

Owl  Head  makes  this  harbovr  very  remarkable  from  the  south-east- 
ward. In  the  offing  the  shore  appears  in  white  spots  from  its  entrance 
upwards.  The  best  channel  is  on  the  west  side  of  Hiron  island  ;  there  ' 
is  no  danger  but  what  shews  itself,  excepting  Hervey  breakers,  on  which 
are  3^  fathoms,  and  which  break  only  in  bad  weather.  Sailing  up,  you 
shoal  your  water  gradually  from  17  to  5  and  4  fethoiQS,  muddy  bottom. 

Egmont  Harbour. 
To  sail  through  the  best  channel  into  this  harbour,  on  the  east  side  of 
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Thorn  shoal,  on  which  there  are  1 1  feet  lying  S.  £.  hy  S.  300  fathoms 
from  Point  Darby,  shape  -your  course  towards  M 'Bride  point,  which  is 
bold  too,  observing  to  keep  it  open  with  the  north  end  of  Little  Peninsula  ; 
and  when  the  highest  part  of  Winter  rock  bears «outh,  you  will  be  on  the 
east  side  of  Thorn  shoal ;  whence  sail  northwards,  until  you  shut  in  Lit- 
tle Peninsula  with  M'Bride's  point,  and  steer  northwesterly  for  Black  rock, 
to  avoid  the  dry  sand  flats  on  your  starboard  hand,  within  a  ship's  length 
of  which  the  water  deepens  to  5  and  6  fathoms  ;  whence  you  may  run  up 
to  anchor  at  pleasure.  In  Watering  cove,  or  further  up  there  is  good  and 
well  sheltered  ahchorage,  v^ithout  the  harbour,  between  Isle  James  and 
Isle  Worth.  Bank's  inlet  leaves  between  the  extensive  dry  flats,  at  its  en- 
trance, but  a  narrow  and  winding  passage  for  the  smallest  tishing  craAs. 

Catch  Harbour, 

Has  a  bar  across  its  entrance  with  9  feet  at  low  water,  and  it  breaks 
.whpn  the  wind  blows  upon  the  shore  ;  it  is  frequented  by  small  vessels 
onjy, 

Sarnbro^  Harbour,  - 

Coming  from  the  westward,  the  best  passage  is  between  Cape  Palisser 
and  the  Bull  rock  ;  from  the  eastward,  you  may  run  up  between  Sambro' 
island  and  Inner  ledge.  The  anchoring  ground  is  within  the  Isle  of  Man, 
in  3  fathoms,  mud  bottom^  The  gut  leading  to  Loudy  basin  has  from  2  to 
3  fathoms,  and  is  very  narrow. 

Bristol  Bay, 

On  the  days  of  full  and  new  moon  it  flows  till  three  quarters  past  7 
o'clock,  and  the  common  spring  tides  rise  eight  feet.  To  run  up  to  an- 
chor in  Shuldum  harbour,  when  coming  from  the  westward,  bring  Point 
Mack  worth  to  bear  north,  and  pa^s  between  White  rocks  and  the  rocks 
which  lie  ofl*  Point  Mackworth.  There  is  a  good  channel  also  between  Cape 
Palisser  and  Hervey  isle,  with  good  anchoring  ground  in  7  and  8  fathoms. 

Prospect  Harbour, 

The  soundings  on  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  irregular.  About 
two  cables'  lon;;:th  east  of  Dormon  rock  is  a  breaker,  with  3  fathoms 
on  it.  There  is  good  anchorage  above  Pyramid  isle  for  the  largest 
ships,  and  within  Betsey's  isles  for  small  vessels,  in  4J  fathoms,  stijQT 
blue  clay. 

Port  Durham^ 

Has  a  sullicient  depth  of  water,  but  the  entrances  into  it  are  very  nar- 
row. Sailing  in  through  the  east  passage,  which  is  the  best,  give  birth 
to  the  ledge  extending  E.  S.  E.  half  a  mile  from  Inchkeith  island. 

ft 

Leith  Harbour, 

From  Inchkeith  island  E.  S.  E.  about  1 J  mile  lies  the  Hog,  a  sunken 
rock,  on  which  there  are  but  6  feet ;  it  may  easily  be  perceived  by  a  rip- 
pling of  the  tide  in  fair  weather,  or  by  a  swell  and  breaking  of  the  sea 
when  the  wind  blows  on  the  shore  ;  there  are  good  channels  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  channel  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hog  is  more  difllcult,  on 
account  of  the  ledj^c  extending  E.  S.  E.  about  half  a  mile  from  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  Inchkeith  island. 
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Charlotte  Bay, 

In  this  bay  are  several  harbours  fit  to  receive  armed  ships  of  any  rate« 
The  high  lands  at  Haspotageon,  on  the  west,  between  it  and  King's  bay, 
are  very  remarkable  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  offing.  The  shores 
on  the  entrance  are  high  white  rocks,  and  steep  too  :  on  the  west  side, 
coming  in,  you  perceive  a  Dog  (a  ledge)  almost  covered  and  surround- 
ed with  breakers,  which  lies  S.  by  £.  S'*  £.  near  1|  mile  distant  from 
the  south  end  of  Holdorness  island,  and  bears  W.  3^  S.  from  die  south- 
ernmost point  of  Inchkeith  island.  You  have  good  channels  on  both 
sides  of  the  small  island  which  shelters  the  south  west  harbour.  Id 
Fitzroy  river,  ships  may  lie  land-locked  in  5  or  6  fathoms  ;  sailing  into 
it  lies  Black  ledge,  with  deep  water  close  to  it,  and  lybig  S.  W.  4  S.  300 
fathoms  distant  from  Warrep  head,  appears  at  all  times  of  tide.  Veseek 
may  ride  half  a  mile  below  the  falls  of  Effingham  rivers.  In  Debwrare 
river  the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  the  greatest  safety.  Convay  cove  has 
also  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any  ships,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
Sailing  into  it,  keep  nearest  the  starboard  point  of  the  entrance.  Within 
Hertford  basin  you  have  from  8  to  10  fathoms  throughout.  Mecklenburg 
isle  affords  a  commodious  shelter  ;  and  further  up,  any  where  within  Stre- 
litz  isles,  you  may  anchor  very  secure. 

Mecklenburg  Bay. 

This  bay  is  full  of  the  finest  harbours  ;  and  there  are  deep  passages 
within  almost  every  island  in  it,  with  convenient  anchorage  for  all  kinds 
of  shipping. 

To  sail  from  the  southward  into  Prince  harbour,  when  you  are  as  high 
up  as  Royal  George  island,  steer  for  Robinson's  rock,  which  b  always 
above  water,  until  the  north  point  of  Loub  island  opens  with  the  noitk 
end  of  William  Henry  island,  whence  you  may  shape  your  course  to 
any  part  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  at  pleasure  in  4,  6  or  9  fathoms, 
good  holding  ground. 

There  are  several  good  channels  leading  into  the  Royal  arm  ;  about  the 
middle  part  of  it,  S.  W.  |  S.  300  fathoms  distant  from  the  south  end  of 
Jarvis  isle,  and  £.  |  S.  distant  600  fathoms  from  the  south  point  of  Barring- 
ton  island,  lies  a  ledge,  dry  at  low  water. 

The  navigation  into  Cumberland  arm,  Chester,  and  the  other  harbours 
in  this  bay,  is  so  easy  and  safe,  that  the  sole  inspection  of  the  draft  will 
give  every  information  necessary  on  the  subject. 

Lunenhurg, 

There  are  good  passages  in  Lunenburg  on  either  side  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  island  ;  sailing  in  on  the  east  side,  keep  mid-channel,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  shoals  which  extend  from  the  north  part  of  the  island,  and  from 
Colcsworth  point.  Sailing  in  through  the  best  channel,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  incline  towards  the  Ovens  ;  then  shape  your  course  N.  N« 
W.  ^  W.  over  towards  Batterj^  cliff,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Cat,  which  lies 
N.  by  E.  1  mile  distant  from  the  Ovens,  and  on  which  are  but  8  feet ;  and 
keeping  the  fort  well  open  with  Moreau  point,  you  may  safely  run  up  to 
anchor  in  3  fathoms,  and  good  hold  ground. 

King*8  Bay. 

This  bay  is  parted  from  Charlotte's  bay  by  a  neck  of  land  about  3  miles 
over,  whereon  the  highlands  of  Haspotageon  stand,  whose  appearance^ 
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in  three  regular  swellings,  render  it  yery  remarkably  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  offing.  Between  the  islands  are  geod  channels,  leading  up  into 
several  fine  harbours  within  the  bay.  The  outer  breaker  lies  N.  N.  £.  1 
pile  and  two  thirds  distant  from  the  south  east  end  of  Duclj;  island,  and 
W.  7^  S.  3|  miles  distant  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Green  island.  From 
this,  about  3  miles  northward,  lies  the  Bull  (a  blind  rock,  visible  at 
three  quarters  ebb)  bearing  W.  S.  W.  1200  fathoms  distant  from  the  S. 
W.  end  of  Flat  island,  and  S.  S.  E.  |  E.  2^  miles  distant  from  the  west 
point  of  Royal  George  island.  And  further  up  W.  by  N.  8**  N.  400  fa- 
thoms distant  from  West  point,  lies  Rocky  shoal,  within  which  and  Royal 
George  island  is  deep  water.  The  Coachman  is  a  blind  ledge  within 
Mucklenbui^  bay,  visible  at  low  water  only.  The  east  ends  of  Royal 
Oeorge's  and  Flat  islands  in  one,  will  lead  you  61ear  on  the  east  side  of 
it.  The  we99t  end  of  iron  bound  island  open  with  the  west  point  of  the 
Little  Tancock  island,  will  clear  you  on  its  south  side  ;  and  Governor's 
island  on  with  West  point,  carries  you  safe  on  its  north  side. 

Gambler  Harbcmr. 

On  both  sides  of  Portsmouth  rocks,  which  are  always  above  water,  you 
have  deep  channeb,  and  of  a  sufficient  width  for  ships  to  turn  into  the  har- 
bour ;  with  a  leading  wind  you  may  steer  up  N.  W.  until  you  bring  Sad- 
dle island  to  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  and  haul  upS.  W.  to  the  anchoring  ground. 
Small  vessels  may  pass  oi>  the  west  side  of  Matoon  island,  between  the 
.SuU  9fid  the  western  shore. 

Port  Mansfield, 

Green  Island,  without  the  entrance  of  this  port,  is  remarkable  from 
the  westward,  having  no  trees  on  it.  The  channel  leading  to  the  anchor- 
ing ground  in  3  fathoms,  is  not  more  than  60  fathoms  wide,  between  Bridge's 
rock  and  Stony  beach,  above  which  are  flats  with  narrow  winding  chan- 
nels through  the  mud. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Shelburne  harbour,  N.  S. 

Shelbume  is  a  safe  harbour  against  any  wind,  except  a  violent  storm 
from  the  S.  S.  W.  At  town  the  wind  from  S.  by  E.  does  no  harm,  but 
from  S.  by  W.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  if  blowing  hard  for  any  considerable  time, 
it  is  apt  to  set  the  small  vessels  adrift  at  the  wharves  ;  but  in  the  stream, 
with  good  cables  and  anchors,  no  wind  can  hurt  you. 

Shelbume  light-house  is  built  on  the  south-eastern  end  of  M'Knutt's 
island,  and  forms  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour. — 
About  half  Way  from  its  base  to  the  upper  lantern  is  a  small  lantern, 
shewing  a  distinguishing  light.  Generally,  it  is  well  attended  to,  and  shews 
as  well  as  any  light  on  the  coast.  The  ught  may  be  approached  with 
safety  in  the  night,  from  any  situation,  when  it  bears  from  N.  N.  E.  to  W. 
N.  W.  There  is  water  enough  for  a  first  rate  man  of  war,  within  a  ca- 
blets length  of  the  point  on  which  it  stands.  A  vessel  going  in  at  night, 
having  got  sight  of  the  light  and  bringing  it  to  bear  any  way  between  N. 
N.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  ought  to  run  for  it  until  pretty  near  to  it,  so  as  (if  it 
is  not  very-dark)  to  see  or  hear  the  surf  on  the  shore  ;  then  leave  it  on 
^e  larboard  band,  and  still  keeping  the  larboard  shore  on  board  until  they 
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find  by  their  lead  good  anchors^,  t^hicb  ^pl  b6  4  or  5  miles  above  the 
light-house.  The  bottom  is  good  froni  the  light-house  to  Sandy  point, 
about  8  miles  over,  a  depth  of  water  from  12  to  5  fathoms  ;  a  vessel  may 
turn  up  without  meeting  any  obstruction  whatever,  except  the  shore  on 
.each  side,  taking  care  to  keep  the  lead  going,  in  order  to  discover  the 
shore  soundings,  when  the  weather  is  so  dark  as  to  hide  the  land  off  the 
shore  on  both  sides.  The  passage  is  not  more  than  1^  mile  wide  from 
the  middle  head  bf  the  island  (which  is  about  3  miles  above  the  light  ob 
the  same  side)  over  to  the  eastern  shore.  Coming  from  the  eastward,  or 
seaward,  there  is  a  rock,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  covered  with  wate^ 
called  the  Bell;  ^by  some  it  is  called  the  Bull,  and  others  the  Cow)  which 
bears  from  the  light,  E.  20^  N.  2|-  miles  distant.  It  is  bold  too,  on  any 
side  of  it,  and  may  be  passed  at  a  pistol  sbbt  with  safety  ;  and  a  run  of  4 
or  5  miles  N.  W.  from  it,  will  bring  you  up  to  some  where  abOut  the 
Middle  head,  whence  you  proceed  up  channel  about  N.  N.  W.  to  Sandy 
point,  off  which  runs  a  spit  of  sand,  which  must  be  avoided  by  keeping 
further  to  tlie  westward.  This  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  whole  passage, 
and  you  may  anchor  below  it  if  night,  as  it  would  not  be  proper,  or 
even  necessary,  for  a  stranger  to  attempt  it,  finding  such  good  ancfabrage 
before  you  come  to  it.  Afler  rounding  Sandy  point,  the  town  ajppears,  dnd 
you  may  run  up  without  difficulty. 

[Shelburne  affords  an  excellent  port  of  shelter  to  vessels  in  distress,  of  any  kind,  as  a 
small  supply  of  cordage  and  duck  can,  almost  at  any  time,  be  had,  Cfarpenters  can  'ife 
proeuredfor  repairing ;  pump,  block,  arhd  sail-makers  also.  It  affords  plenty  of  spars  and 
provisions  of  every  kind,  in  tolerable  plenty.  Water  is  easily  provided,  of  an  ezeeUmi 
quality.  If  a  vessel  enters  at  the  Custom-house,  the  charges  are  high  ;  that,  however^  it 
seldom  necessary.] 

The  following  bearings  an,fl  distances  were  taken  at  the  light'house^ 

From  the  light-house  to  Berry^s  or  Sunbridge  point,  N.  40^  E.  2  miles. 
From  ditto  to  Straptub  rock,  off  the  above,  N.  450  E.  2  miles. 
From  ditto  to  the  Bell  rock,  E.  20^  N.  2^  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  south  end  of  the  westernmost  Ragged  island,  N.  84^  E.  7  miles. 
From  ditto  to  the  easternmost  Ragged  island,  N.  86^  dO'  E.  10}  miles. 
From  ditto  to  the  S.  W.  breaker  of  the  Ragged  islands,  S.  81^  34'  E.  8  miles* 
From  ditto  to  Cape  Negro,  S.  ^9^  W.  9  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  Jig  rock,  («rhich  almost  always  breaks,  and  lies  in  shore  ef  the  track 
into  Shelburne)  S.  28°  W.  IJ  mite. 

Latitude  of  the  light-house,  -        -        43°  42'  30''  N. 

Longitude  from  London,  -        -        65®    8'  W. 

Variation  of  the  compass,  13^  westerly. 

Port  Mills. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Mills  has  a  very  rugged  apjpearance,  seyesd 
ledges  and  breakers  lying  scattered  before  it.  Coming  from  the  eastward, 
when  you  have  passed  ThomAs'  island,  which  has  high  rocky  cliffs  oh 
the  east  side,  and  sunken  rocks,  extending  in  h  S.  W.  direction  near  one 
mile  from  its  southern  pmnt,  keep  a  good  look  ont  for  the  Tiger,  a 
breaker,  lying  south,  half  a  mile  from  Rug  point,  which  you  will  leave! 
without  you,  and  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.  sloping  your  course  along  Muffat 
island,  to  avoid  the  shoal  stretching  midway  over  from  the  eastern  shore. 
You  are  in  the  best  of  the  channel  when  Centre  isle  is  just  open  with' 
Muffat  island :  on  these  marks  you  may  run  up  to  tha  North  arm  to  an- 
chor.    Small  vessels  may  be  well  sheltered  within  Cubb  basin     Comia§ 
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from  the  southward,  or  from  the  westward,  you  have  deep  water  on  either 
Jide  of  Gull  rocks,  or  hetween  the  Bear  and  the  Tiger. 

Fort  CampbelL 

Cape  Roseway  is  a  high  cliff  of  white  rocks,  the  top  of  which  is  partly 
without  wood.  The  west  side  of  Roseneath  island  is  low.  South  4^  miles 
distant  from  the  Cape  lies  the  Jig,  a  rocky  reef,  with  no  more  than  6  feet, 
between  which  and  the  island  you  have  4  and  5  fethoms.  The  Bell, 
a  rock)  always  visible,  and  bold  too,  lies  S.  E.  3^  S.  1100  fathoms 
distant  from  Sundrich  Point,  and  N.  £.  by  £.  above  2  miles  from  Cape 
Roseway,  in  the  fair*way  from  the  eastward  into  the  harhour.  The 
channel  is  clear  within  a  cable's  length  of  both  shores,  up  to  the  anchor- 
ing-ground,  in  good  water,  and  mud  bottom.  Sandy  flat  on  the  east 
shore,  at  the  Narrows,  has  5  fathoms  cloi^e  to ;  between  Roseneath 
island  and  the  western  shore  it  is  quite  shoal. 

Fort  Amhurst, 

Cape  Negro  island,  which  divides  the  entrance  into  two  passages,  is 
Tfery  low  about  the  middle,  and  appeared' like  two  islands,  the  Cape  itself 
remarkably  high,  rocky,  and  barren.  Coming  from  the  westward,  in 
hauling  round  Point  Jeffrey  to  avoid  tHe  ledges,  blind  rocks,  atid  shoals 
extending  easterly  from  the  western  shore,  shape  your  course  N.  N.  £. 
towards  Uie  Cape,  givinjg  the  Savage  Rocks  a  birth  of  3  cable's  length, 
until  you  open  Da  vies'  Isle,  which  is  the  westernmost  and  largest  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  a  sail's  breadth  with  Point  William,  and  run  up 
in  that  direction,  observing  to  keep  clear  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies 
E.  S.  E.  from  Point  William,  about  300  fathoms  from  the  shore.  Fishery 
Beach  is  bold  too.  To  sail  up  through  the  east  passage  keep  Gray  Rocks 
on  board,  and  steer  up  N.  W.  for  Point  John,  until  you  can  see  across 
the  isthmus  in  the  middle  of  Cape  Negro  island,  and  have  passed  the 
Budget,  a  blind  rock,  which  lies  in  a  direction  hetween  the  Whale's  Back 
and  the  Gray  Rocks,  on  both  sides  of  which  there  is  deep  water ;  whence 
haul  over  to  the  westward,  keeping  the  shore  of  the  island,  or  the  shoals, 
which  extend  half  the  distance  over  from  Point  John  to  the  island.  When 
you  have  opened  the  small  islands  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  shape  your 
course  N.  N.  W.  to  the  anchoring-ground. 

Fort  Haldimand, 

To  sail  into  it,  coming  from  the  westward,  continue  your  course  east- 
erly until  you  have  Brehm  Isle  a  ship's  length  open  to  the  eastward  of 
North  Rocks  ;  thence  you  may  steer  northerly  for  Isle  George  ;  and  when 
you  come  up  within  the  distance  of  two  cables  from  its  south  end,  incline 
to  the  westward  in  a  direction  with  the  western  extremity  of  Pond  Beach, 
until  you  open  Prospect  House  on  the  north  side  of  the  northernmost  Mo- 
hawk Lodge,  and  then  haul  into  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  mud  bottom. 

About  midway  between  Baccaro  Point  and  the  south  ledges,  lies  the 
Folly,  a  sunken  rock,  within  which  and  the  western  shore  is  a  channel  of 
no  less  than  6  fathoms. 

Vulture,  a  dangerous  breaker,  lies  S.  W.  by  W.  near  2  miles  from 
Baccaro  point.  Brazil  is  a  sunken  rock,  with  10  feet  at  low  water ; 
it  lies  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  3  leagues  from  Cape  Sable,  and  S.  S.  W.  3^  leagues 
horn  Cape  Negro. 
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St.  Mar^s  Bay^ 

From  Cape  St.  Mary  upwards  into  the  bay,  the  south  shore  is  low,  and 
runs  out  in  sandy  flats  for  i^ar  three  quarters  of  a  mile.     The  north 
shore  is  surrounded  by  high  steep  cliffs,  with  deep  water  close  under 
them.     Mid-channel  and  about  two-thirds  up  the  bay,  lies  a  rocky  bank, 
with  4  and  4^  fathoms  ;  and  on  each  side  of  which  are  channels  of  12  and' 
1 5  fathoms,  mud  bottom.     The  entrance  of  the  river  Sissibou  is  shoal,  and 
within  has  a  narrow  channel  of  2  fathoms.     Opposite  to  Sissibou  lies' 
Sandy  Cove,  where  vessels,  when  it  blows  hard,  may  ground  on  soft  • 
mud,  and  be  sheltered  from  all  winds.  i 

Petit  passage  is  280  fathoms  wide  on  its  narrowest  part^  and  has  from 
20  to  30  fathoms  ;  its  shores  are  bold  too.  On  the  west  side,  near  the 
northern  entrance,  lies  Eddy  Cove,  convenient  for  vessels  to  anchor  out 
of  the  stream  of  the  tides,  which  runs  so  very  swift,  that  without  a  fresM 
gale  of  a  leading  wind,  no  ship  can  stem  it.  W.  N.  W.  -^  N.  3^  mttes  dis- 
tant from  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  northern  entrance  of  Great  passage,  lies 
the  north-west  ledge.  Coming  in  from  the  southward,  the  widest  and 
deepest  channel  is  on  the  west  side  of  Belly's  Island.  To  avoid  the  9 
feet  shoal  (north  distant  300  fiithoms  of  it)  haul  close  round  the  islan^, 
or  give  it  a  birth  of  4  cable's  kngth  ere  you  bear  up  for  the  anchoring- 
ground  off  the  houses  on  the  western  shore.  The  Black  Rock  is  14 
mile  distant 'S.  S.  W.  from  the  S.  £.  end  of  Bryer  Island  :  and  near  3 
miles  farther  on  the  same  direction  is  a  shoal  with  3  fathoms,  between 
which  and  the  rock  are  16  fathoms.  Trinity  ledge  lies  10  miles  S.  W. 
by  W.  from  Cape  St.  Mary,  When  the  tide  is  out,  three  stones  appear 
above  water  ;  it  is  near  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in.  length,  and  as  much 
in  breadth  ;  and  it  tails  off  half  a  mile  to  the  westward,  deepening  the 
soundings  gradually.  ^  ^ 

Annapolis  Royal. 

The  shore  on  both  sides  the  Gut  of  Annopolis  is^iron  bound  for  severd' 
leagues.  From  the  southwest  end  of  Long  island,  a  range  oi  hills  rise 
gradually  to  a  considerable  height  to  the  entrance  of  the  gut,  il^here  it 
terminates  by  a  steep  fall.  Here  you  have  from  25  to  30  and  40  fathoms, 
which,  as  you  draw  into  the  basin,  shoals  quick  to  10,  8,  and  6  fethoms, 
mud  bottom.  The  ebb  and  flood  stream  through  at  the  rate  of  5  knots, 
and  cause  several  whirlpools  and  eddies.  The  truest  tide  is  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  which  is  so  bold  too,  that  a  ship  might  rub  her  bowsprit  against 
the  chffs,  and  be  in  10  fathoms.  Point  Prim  runs  off  shoal  about  30  fa- 
thoms. Ships  may  anchor  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin  or  run  up  towards 
Goat  island,  observing,  when  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  it, 
to  stretch  two  thirds  of  the  way  over  the  larboard  shore,  until  you  clear 
the  island  which  is  shoal  all  round,  and  thence  to  keep  mid  channel  up  to 
the  town. 


Sailing  Directions  for  Sable  Island,  the  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 

owrf  Bay  of  Fundy. 

On  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  it  is  high  water  along  the  south, 
shore  of  the  island  at  half  an  hour  after  8  o'clock  ;  and  it  flows  tjill  half 
an  hour  past  10  o'clock  on  the  north  side,  and  till  near  11  o'clock  in  the. 
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pond  ;  common  spring  tides  rise  7  feet  perpendicular,  and  neap  tides  4. 
The  flood  sets  in  from  the  S.  S.  W.  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour  ; 
but  it  alters  its  course,  and  increases  its  velocity  near  the  ends  of  the 
iJBland  :  at  half  flood  it  streams  north,  and  south  at  half  ehb,  with  great 
swiflness  across  the  north-east  and  north-west  bars,  therefore  dangerous  to 
approach  without  a  commanding  breeze.  The  north-east  bar  runs  out  £. 
N.  E.  about  4  leagues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  all  which 
is  very  shoal,  having  in  few  places  more  than  2,  3,  or  4  fathoms  ;  whence 
^tt;ontinues  east  and  E.  by  S.  deepening  gradually  to  12,  15,  and  18  fa- 
thoms at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  leases,  and  shapes  to  the  south  and 
south-cast,  sloping  gently  to  60  and  70  fathoms.  To  the  northward  and 
eastward  it  is  very  steep  ;  and  in  a  run  of  3  miles,  the  water  will  deepen 
to  130  fathoms.  Abreast  the  body  of  the  isle  the  soundings  are  more  gra- 
dual. The  shoul  ground  of  the  northwest  bar,  shapes  to  the  westward, 
and  deepens  gradually  to  70  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  20  or  25  leagues 
from  the  isle,  and  winds  easterly  and  southerly  until  it  meets  the  sound- 
ings of  the  north-east  bar.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  in  general,  is  very 
fiiie  sand,  with  a  few  small  transparent  stones  :  to  the  northward,  and  close 
to  the  north-east  bar,  the  sand  is  mixe4  with  many  black  specks ;  but  near 
Ae  north-west  bar,  the  sand  has  a  greenbh  colour.  The  north-east  bar 
breaks  in  bad  weather,  at  the  distance  of  8  and  10  leagues  from  the  island  ; 
but  in  moderate  weather,  a  ship  may  cross  it,  at  5  leagues  distance,  with 
great  safety,  in  no  less  than  8  or  9  fathoms  ;  and  if  the  weather  i^ 
^lear,  the  island  may  be  seen  thence  very  distinctly  from  a  boat.  The 
north-west  bar  breaks  in  bad  weather,  at  7,  and  sometimes  at  8  miles  from 
the  island  ;  but  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  ships  may  cross  it,  within  the 
distance  of  4  miles  in  7  fathoms. 

Along  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  island  are  many  spits  of  sand, 
extending  nearly  parallel,  and  within  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Vessels  may 
anchor  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  between  these  spits,  and  not  be 
liable  to  be  drove  off  by  southerly  winds.  On  the  south  side  it  is  boldest 
off 'the  body  of  ^the  island,  having  10  and  12  fathoms  within  a  mile  from 
the  shore :  but  towards  the  bar  it  is  more  shoal,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach, for  the  currents,  which  are  uncertain,  are  in  a  great  degree  influ- 
enced by  the  winds  which  have  preceded.  The  surf  beats  continually  on 
the  shore,  and  in  calm  weatlier  is  heard  several  leagues  off.  Landing  on 
this  island  with  boats  is  practicable  on  the  north  side,  after  a  continuance 
of  good  weather  only.  The  whole  island  is  composed  of  fine  white  sand, 
much  coarser  than  any  of  the  soundings  about  it,  and  intermixed,  with 
small  transparent  stones  ;  its  face  is  very  broken,  and  hove  up  in  little 
hills,  knobs,  and  cliffs  widely  heaped  together,  within  which  are  hollows 
and  ponds  of  fresh  water,  the  skirts  of  which  abound  with  cranberries  the 
whole  year,  and  with  blue  berries,  junipers,  &c.  in  their  season,  <is  also 
with  ducks,  snipes,  and  other  birds.  This  sandy  island  affords  a  great 
plonty  of  beach  grass,  wild  peas,  and  other  herbages,  for  the  support  of 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  kc,  which  are  running  wild  upv^n  it.  It  grows  no 
trees  ;  but  abundance  of  wreck  and  drift  wood  may  be  picked  up  from 
along  the  shore  for  fuel.  Strong  northerly  winds  shift  tlie  spit  of  sand, 
and  often  even  choke  up  the  entrance  of  the  pond,  which  usually  opens 
ag^iin  at  the  next  southern  blast.  In  tliis  pond  are  prodigious  numbers  of 
soaN,  and  some  flat  fish,  cols,  &c  ;  and  on  the  south  west  side  lies  a  bed 
of  remarkable  large  muscles  and  clams.  The  south  shore  is,  between 
the  cliffs,  so  low,  that  the  sea  breaks  quite  over  in  many  places  when  the 
wind  blows  on  the  island.     The  Ram's  head  ia  the  highest  hill  on  tbic^ 
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island  ;  it  has  a  steep  cliff  on  the  north-west^  and  gently  falls  to  the  south- 
east. The  naked  sand  hills  are  146  feet  of  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  high  water  mark,  and  always  appear  very  white.  Mount 
knight  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  situated  in  a  hollow  between  2  steep 
cliffs.  Mount  Luttrel,  is  a  remarkable  hummock  on  the  top  of  a  large 
swelling  in  the  land.  Gratia  hill  is  a  knob  at  the  top  of  a  cliffy  the  hei^t 
of  which  is  126  feet  perpendicular  above  high  water  mark.  The  Vale 
of  Misery  is  also  remarkable  as  is  Smithes  Flag-staff,  a  large  hill,  with  a 
regular  ascent  every  way.  From  the  offing,  the  south  side  of  the  island 
appears  like  a  long  ridge  of  sandy  cliffs,  lessening  towards  the  west  end^ 
which  is  very  low. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Banks  extend  nearly  70  leagues,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, from  the  isle  of  Sable  :  they  are  from  20  to  25  leagues  wide  ;  and 
their  inner  edges  are  from  14  to  18  leagues  off  shore  ;  they  are  intersect- 
ed by  narrow  winding  channels  (the  bottom  of  which-  is  mud)  running 
north-west  and  south-east.  Between  these  banks  and  the  shore,  are  se- 
veral small  inner  banks,  with  deep  water  and  muddy  bottom.  The  water 
deepens  gradually  from  the  isle  q£  Sable,  to  the  distance  of  22  leagues, 
in  50  fathoms^  fine  gravel ;  thence  proceeding  westward,  the  gravel  be- 
cemes  coarser ;  at  the  distance  of  23  leagues,  and  south  from  Prospect 
harbour,  you  have  from  30  to  35  fathoms,  lai^  stones  ;  and  continuing 
westward  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  banks,  the  soundings  are  rockj 
and  shoal  to  18  and  15  fathoms,  Cape  Sable  bearing  N.  by  W.  distance  16 
leagues. 

The  south-west  extremity  of  bank  Qjiiero  lies  26  miles  E.  N.  E.  ^  N. 
from  the  east  end  {of  the  isle  of  Sable.  This  bank  extends  E.  by  N,  36 
leagues  in  width  ;  its  shoalest  part  is  about  5  leagues  from  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, in  16  and  18  fathoms,  slimy  sand  and  clams  ;  from  whence  it 
deepens  regularly  every  way  to  60  and  70  fathoms  towards  the  edges  of 
the  bank.  This  bank  is  steep  to  :  and  from  its  soundings  on  the  north 
side,  you  will  fall  immediately  in  90  or  100  fiithoms,  black  mud,  and  in  120 
fathoms  on  the  south  side.  / 

[See  CHART  of  the  befin-e^meniitmed  Coast,  publUhed  6y  E.  Jtf.  BLIWT,  1820.] 


REMARKS. 


•  t 


The  eastern  extremity  of  Great  Breton  island  (which  ships  saiHi^ 
from  Europe  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  general  choose  to  make)  appears  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  some  way  back  into  the  country,  barren  and  rocky  ;  and 
the  tops  of  the  hills  being  so  much  alike,  have  nothing  remarkable.  The 
light-house  and  town  of  Louiaburg,  on  making  that  part  of  the  island, 
^re  inmicdiately  seen.  The  coast  to  the  westward  continues  rocky  on  the. 
shore,  with  a  few  banks  of  red  e^rth,  and  appears  less  barren. 

Cape  Blancherotte  is  a  remarkable  cliff  of  whitish  earth,  lying  just  os 
the  east  of  the  isle  of  S<iint  Esprit  (which  is  «i  small  woody  islaud,  2  miles 
distant  from  the  shore  with  a  oreaker  1  mile  and  a  half  witliout  it) .  from 
whence  the  land  is  low  to  the  Richmond  isles,  on  which  appear  several 
small  banks  of  bright  red  earth,  and  beaches  between  them.  Albion  cliff 
is  rocky,  and  remarkably  high  and  steep. 

In  sailing  through  the  gut  of  Canso,  sliips  pass  between  it  and  the  isles 
of  Canso,  which  are  surrounded  with  many  low  white  rocks,  and  breakers 
extending  from  them.  The  south  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chedabucto  is  iron 
bound  and  steep  too  ;  and  the  north  shore  mostly  red  cMSk  and  beaches. 
From  the  southerqr  entrance  northward  through  thjs  gut,  the  west  shore 
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'  is  high,  rocky,  and  steep  ;  and  the  east  shore  is  low,  with  beaches  to  the 
Borth  end  of  the  gut ;  whence  to  port  Rood,  there  are  high,  rocky,  red 
cUffs  ;  and  on  the  western  shore  of  St.  George's  bay,  between  the  gut  and 
cape  St.George,  are  several  very  remarkable  cliffs  of  plaster,  which  appear 
extremely  white:  Cape  St.  George  is  iron  bound  and  very  high,  its  top  be- 
ing 420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  about  half  way  between  it  and 
port  Luttrel  lies  the  barn  (a  remarkable  high  large  rock)  from  the  re- 
semblance to  which,  it  takes  its  name  ;  and  from  the  bam  to  port  Luttrel^ 
^ictou  harbour,  Tatmegoushe,  Ramshge,  Linzee  river  and  bay  Vette, 
and  as  far  as  port  Chediack  and  Cocaigne,  the  shore  is  bound  with  red 
cliffs  and  beaches  under  them.  The  inland  country  between  Frederick's 
bay  and  the  basin  of  Cobequid,  appears  remarkably  high  to  vessels  in  the 
efnng.  / 

From  Canso,  westward  to  Torbay,  the  shore  makes  in  several  white 
rocky  heads  and  points  ;  here  the  country  is  much  broken ;  and  near 
White4iead,  many  white  stones  appear  from  the  offing,  like  sheep  in  the 
woods ;  thence  to  Liscumb  harbour  there  are  banks  of  red  earth  and 
beaches,  and  from  Liscumb  harbour  to  the  rugged  islands  (excepting  the 
white  islands,  which  are  white  rocks)  the  capes  and  outer  islands  are  boun4 
with  black  slaty  rocks,  generally  running  out  in  spits  from  east  to  west  ; 
and  from  the  rugged  islands  to  the  DeviFs  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Halifax  you  have  several  remarkable  steep  red  cliffs  linked 
with  beaches. 

From  Halifax,  westward  to  Charlotte  bay,  the  country  from  the  offing 
is  very  rocky  and  broken  ;  the  shore  is  steep  too,  and  bound  with  white, 
rocky  cliffs.  The  high  lands  of  Haspotageen,  on  the  east  side  of  Meck- 
lenburg bay,  are  very  remarkable  ;  from  whence  proceeding  westward^ 
the  rocks  which  surround  the  shore  are  black,  with  some  banks  of  red 
earth.  Between  cape  Le  Have  (which  is  a  remarkable  promontory,  bald 
on  the  top,  with  a  red  bank  under  it,  facing  the  south  westward)  and  Port 
Jackson,  there  are  some  hummocks  within  land  about  which  the  countiy 
appears  low  and  level  from  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  shore  white  rocks  and 
stony  beaches,  with  several  low  bald  points,  from  whence  to  Fort  Camp- 
bell the  land  is  woody.  About  the  entrance  of  Port  Haldimand,  and  with- 
in land,  are  several  barren  spots,  which,  from  the  offing,  are  easily  dis- 
cerned ;  from  whence  to  Cape  Sable  the  land  appears  level  anti  low  ;  and 
•n-  the  shore  are  some  cliffs  of  exceeding  white  sand,  particularly  in  the 
entrance  of  Port  Haldimand,  and  on  Cape  Sable  where  they  are  very  ob- 
servable from  sea. 

From  Cape  Sable,  sailing  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  you  pass  the  Seal  Isles 
and  Tusket  Bald  Isles  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  small  green  isles,  with  red 
banks  of  earth  ;  the  shore  between  this  and  Cape  St.  Mary  is  surrounded 
with  banks  of  red  earth,  and  the  country  within  appears  even  and  well 
clothed  with  wood. 

The  coast  from  the  south  part  of  Long  island  to  the  gut  of  Annapolis 
is  nearly  straight ;  the  shore  is  bound  with  high  rocky  cliffs,  above  which 
is  a  range  of  hills,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  their  tops  appear 
smooth  and  unbroken,  excepting  near  the  Great  passage,  Little  passage, 
Sandy  Cove,  and  Gulliver's  Hole,  where  those  hills  sink  in  a  valley. 
From  the  gut  of  Annapolis  up  the  bay  to  Cape  Split,  the  coast  continues 
straight  and  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  few  rocky  clifis  near  the 
gut,  and  many  banks  of  red  earth  under  high  lands,  which  appear  very 
even.  In  the  gut  leading  into  the  basin  of  mines  from  Cape  Split  to  Cape 
Blow-mc-dowD,  and  from  Cape  Dore,  on  the  north  side,  to  Pai^dge  isV- 
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and,  the  land  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  the  shore  to  a  very  great 
height.  Between  Cape  Blow-me-down,  and  Partridge  island,  there  is  a 
grent^  depth  of  water,  and  the  stream  of  the  current,  even  at  the  times  of 
neap  tides  does  not  run  less  than  five  or  six  knots. 

Cape  Dore  and  Cape  Chignecto  are  high  lands,  with  very  steep  cliffs  of 
rocks  and  red  earth,  and  deep  water  close  under  them  ;  you  have  nearly 
the  same  kind  of  shore  to  the  head  of  Chignecto  Bay,  where  very  ex- 
tensive flats  of  mud  and  quicksands  are  left  dry  at  low  water.  The  tidies 
come  in  a  boar,  and  rush  in  with  great  rapidity  ;  they  are  known  to  flow 
at  the  equinoxes  from  60  to  70  feet  perpendicidar. 

The  Isle  Hanto  is  remarkable  for  the  great  height  and  steepness  of  the 
Focky  cliffs,  which  seem  to  overhang  on  its  west  side. 


DirecttMs  for  JVdvigaitng  on  part  of  the  South  Coast  of 

Newfoundland. 

fN.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned  are  the  true  Bearings 

and  Courses y  and  not  by  Compass,] 

Cape  Chapeaurouge,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Red  Hat,  is  situated  oa 
the  west  side  of  Placentia  bay,  in  the  latitude  of  46^  53'  North,  and  lies 
nearly  west  17  or  18  leagues  from  Capo  St.  Maries  ;  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  remarkable  land  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  appearing  above  the 
rest  somewhat  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather 

12  leagues. 

Close  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Chapeaurouge  are  the  harbours  of  Great 
and  Little  St.  Lawrence.  To  sail  into  Great  St.  Iiawrence,  which  is  the 
westernmost,  there  is  no  danger  but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore ;  tak- 
ing care  with  westerly,  and  particularly  S.  W.  winds,  not  to  come  too  neac 
the  Hat  Mountain,  to  avoid  the  flerrys  and  eddy  winds  under  the  high 
lands.  The  course  in,  is  first  N.  W.  till  you  open  the  iipper  part  of  the 
harbour,  then  N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  ;  the  best  place  for  large  ships  to  anchor^ 
and  the  best  ground  is  before  a  cove  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  in 

13  fathoms  water,  a  little  above  Blue  Beach  Point,  which  is  the  first  point 
on  the  west  side  ;  here  you  lie  only  two  points  open  :  you  may  anchor 
any  where  between  this  point  and  the  point  of  Low  Beach,  on  the  same 
side  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  observing  that  close  to  the  west  shore, 
the  ground  is  not  so  good  as  on  the  other  side.  Fishing  vessels  lay  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour  above  the  beaeh,  sheltered  from  dl  winds. 

To  sail  into  Little  St.  Lawrence,  you  must  keep  the  west  shore  on 
board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  a  httle  without  the  point 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  stretches  off  from  the  east  side  of  the  harbour : 
you  anchor  above  this  Peninsula  (which  covers  you  from  the  sea  winds) 
in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  In  these  harbours  are  good 
fishing  conveniences,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Ships  n^ay  anchor 
without  the  Peninsula  in  12  fathoms  good  ground,  but  open  to  the  S.  S.  £. 

Sanker  head  lies  3  miles  to  t^e  eastward  of  Cape  Chapeaurouge  ;  it  is 
a  pretty  high  round  point,  off  which  lie  some  sunken  rocks,  about  a  cablets 
length  from  the  bhore. 

Garden  bank,  whereon  i,s  from  7  to  17  fathoms  water,  lies  about  half  a 
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mile  off  from  Little  St.  Lawrence,  with  Blue  Beach  Point  on  with  the  east  * 
point  of  Great  St.  Lawrence. 

Ferryland  Head,  lies  S.  W.  1  mile  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge  ;  it  is  a 
high  rocky  island,  just  separated  from  the  main  :  this  Head  and  Cape 
Chapeaurouge,  are  sufficient  marks  to  know  the  harbours  of  St.  Lawrence. 

West  5  miles  froi/i  Ferryland  Head,  lies  the  bay  of  Laun,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  two  small  inlets,  called  Great  and  Litfle  Laun.  Little 
Laun,  which  is  the  easternmost,  lies  open  to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  ge- 
nerally prevail  upon  this  coast ;  and  therefore  no  place  to  anchor  in. 
Great  Laun  lies  in  about  N.  by  £.  2  miles,  is  near  half  a  mile  wide, 
whereon  is  from  14  to  3  fathoms  water.  To  sail  into  it,  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
from  the  east  point.  The  best  place  to  anchor  is  on  the  east  side,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  head,  in  6  and  5  fathoms  ;  the  bottom  is  pretty  good  ; 
and  you  jffe  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  S.  and  S.  by  W.  which  blow 
right  in  and  cause  a  great  swell.  At  the  head  of  this  place  is  a  bar  har- 
bour, into  which  boats  d'm  go  at  half  tide  ;  and  conveniences  for  a  fishe- 
ry, and  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

Off  the  we9t  point  of  Laun  Bay  lie  the  islands  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  shore  ;  the  westernmost  and  outei'most  of  which  lie  W.  south- 
erly, 10  miles  from  Ferryland  Head  ;  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  this  island  is  a  rock  whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  very  bad 
weather  :  there  arc  other  sunken  rocks  about  these  islands,  but  they  are 
no  wayi  dangerous,  being  very  near  the  shore. 

Taylor's  Bay,  which  lies  open  to  the  sea,  is  3  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Laun  Islands  ;  off  the  east  point  are  some  sunken  rocks,  near  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Taylor's  Bay,  there  stretclies  out  a  low 
point  of  land,  called  Point  Aux  Gaul ;  off  which  lies  a  rock  above  water, 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  called  Gaul  Shag  Rock  ;  this  rock  lies  W.  ^ 
S.  5  leagues  from  Ferryland  Head  :  you  have  14  fathoms  close  to  the  off 
side  of  it,  but  between  it  and  the  point  are  some  sunken  rocks. 

From  Point  Aux  Gaul  Shag  Rock,  to  the  Islands  of  Lamelin,  is  W.  J  N". 
1  league  ;  between  them  is  the  Bay  of  Lamelin,  wherein  is  very  shallow 
water,  and  several  small  islands  and  rocks,  both  above  and  under  water, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  ilia  a  salmon  river. 

The  two  islands  of  Lamelin  (which  are  but  low)  lie  off  the  west  point 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  lie  W.  |  S.  6  leagues  from  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Red  Hat ;  but  in  steering  along  shore  making  a  W.  by  S. 
course  good,  will  carry  you  clear  of  all  danger.  Small  vessels  may  an- 
chor in  the  road  between  these  islands  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  tolerably  well 
sheltered  from  the  weather.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  going 
in  between  the  two  islands,  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  you  avoid  by  keeping 
nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other  :  the  most  room  is  on  the  east  side. — 
The  ea*<tornmost  island  communicates  with  the  main  at  low  water,  by  a 
narrow  beach,  over  which  boats  can  go  at  high  water,  into  the  N.  W.  arm 
of  Lamelin  Bay,  where  they  lie  in  safety.  Here  are  conveniences  for  a 
fishery,  but  little  or  no  wood  of  any  sort.  Near  to  the  south  point  of  the 
westenimost  island  is  a  rock  pretty  high  above  water,  called  Lamelin 
Shag  Rock  ;  in  going  into  the  road  between  the  islands,  you  leave  this 
rock  on  your  larboard  side. 

Liuuelin  Ledj^cs  lie  along  the  shore,  belweeo  Lamelin  Islands  and  Point 
May,  which  is  3  leagues,  and  are  very  dangerous,  some  of  them  being  3 
miles  from  the  VmA.     To  avoid  these  ledger  in  the  day  time,  you  must  not 
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bring  the  islands  of  Lamelin  to  the  southward  of  east,  until  Point  May,  or 
^f'  the  western  extremity  of  the  land  bear  N.  by  E.  from  you  ;  you  may  then 
steer  to  the  northward  with  safety,  between  Point  May  and  Green  Island. 
In  the  night,  or  foggy  weather,  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  ap- 
proach these  ledges  within  30  fathom^  water,  lest  you  get  entangled 
amongst  them.  Between  them  and  the  main  are  various  soundings  from 
J  6  to  5  fathoms. 

All  the  land  about  Cape  Chapeaurouge  and  Laun,  is  high  and  hilly  close 
to  the  sea  ;  from  Laun  islands  to  Lamelin  it  is  of  a  moderate  height ;  from 
Lamelin  to  Point  May,  the  land  near  the  shore  is  very  low,  with  sandy 
beaches,  but  a  little  way  inland  are  mountains. 

The  island  of  St.  Peter's  lies  in  the  latitude  46°  46'  north,  W.  by  S.  near 
12  leagues  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge,  and  W.  by  S.  -^  S.  5  leagues  from 
the  islands  of  Lamelin  ;  it  is  about  5  leagues  in  circuit,  and  pretty  high, 
with  a  craggy,  broken,  uneven  surface.  Coming  from  the  westward,  as 
soon  as  you  raise  Gallantry  Head,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  island, 
it  will  make  in  a  round  hummock,  like  a  small  island,  and  appears  as  if 
separated  from  St.  Peter's.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the 
N.  £.  of  Gallanti-y  Head,  lie  three  small  islands,  the  innermost  of  which 
is  the  largest,  called  Dog  Island  ;  within  this  island  is  the  road  and  har- 
bour of  St.  Peter's  ;  the  harbour  is  but  small,  and  hath  in  it  from  12  to 
30  feet  water  ;  but  there  is  a  bar  across  the  entrance,  whereon  there  is 
but  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  12  or  14  feet  at  high  water*  The  road  which 
lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Dog  Island  will  admit  ships  of  any  burthen^biit 
it  is  only  fit  for  the  summer  season  being  open  to  the  N.  £•  winds  ;  you 
may  lie  in  8,  10,  or  12  fathoms,  and  for  the  most  part  is  a  hard  rocky  hot- 
tpm  ;  there  is  very  little  clear  ground  ;  ships  of  war  commonly  buoy  their 
cables  ;  the  best  ground  is  near  the  north  shore.  Going  in  or  out,  you 
must  not  range  too  near  the  east  side  of  Boar  Island,  which  is  the  eastern-* 
most  of  the  three  islands  above  mentioned,  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks 
which  lie  east  about  1  mile  from  it,  and  which  is  the  only  danger  about 
St.  Peter's,  but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore. 

The  island  of  Columbo  is  a  small  circuit,  but  pretty  high,  and  lies  very 
near  the  N.  E.  point  of  St.  Peter's  ;  between  them  is  a  very  good  pass- 
age, ^  of  a  mile  wide,  wherein  is  1 2  fathoms  watec.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  island  is  a  rock  pretty  high  above  water  caltcfd  little  Columbo  :  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.  £.  from  this  rock  ici  a  sunken  rock,  whereon 
13.2  fathoms  water. 

The  island  of  Langly,  which  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  St.  Peter's,  is 
about  8  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height,  except 
the  north  end,  which  is  a  low  point,  with  sand  hills  along  it ;  it  is  flat  a 
little  way^off  the  low  land  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but  all  the  high  part  of  the 
island  is  very  bold  too,  and  the  passage  between  it  and  St.  Peter's  (which 
is  1  league  broad)  is  clear  of  danger.  You  may  anchor  on  the  N.  E. 
side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Sand  Hills,  in  5  and  6 
fathoms,  a  tine  sandy  bottom,  sheltered  from  the  southerly,  S.  W.  and  N. 
W.  winds. 

There  is  no  passage  between  the  north  point  of  Langly  and  the  south 
pont  of  the  island  of  Miquelon,  which  island  is  4  l(iague3  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth  ;  the  middle  of  the  Lsiimd  is 
high  land,  called  the  high  land  of  Dunn  ;  but  down  by  the  shore  it  is  low, 
except  Cape  Miquelon,  which  is  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  noilhern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island. 

On  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  to  the  southward  of  the  high  land,  is  a 
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mile  off  from  Little  St.  Lawrence,  with  Blue  Beach  Point  on  with  the  east  * 
point  of  Great  St.  Lawrence. 

Ferryland  Head,  hes  S.  W.  1  mile  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge  ;  it  is  a . 
high  rocky  island,  just  separated  from  tlie  main  :  this  Head  and  Cape 
Chapeaurouge,  are  sufficient  marks  to  know  the  harbours  of  St.  Lawrence. 
West  5  miles  froi/i  Ferryland  Head,  lies  the  bay  of  Laun,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  two  small  inlets,  called  Great  and  Litfle  Laun.  Little 
Laun,  which  is  the  easternmost,  lies  open  to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  ge- 
nerally prevail  upon  this  coast ;  and  therefore  no  place  to  anchor  in. 
Great  Laun  lies  in  about  N.  by  £.  2  miles,  is  near  half  a  mile  wide, 
whereon  is  from  14  to  3  fathoms  water.  To  sail  into  it,  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
from  the  east  point.  The  best  place  to  anchor  is  on  the  east  side,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  head,  in  6  and  5  fathoms  ;  the  bottom  is  pretty  good  ; 
and  you  are  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  S.  and  S.  by  W.  which  blow 
right  in  and  cause  a  great  swell.  At  the  head  of  this  place  is  a  bar  har- 
bour, into  which  boats  can  go  at  half  tide  ;  and  conveniences  for  a  fishe- 
ry, and  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

Off  the  we9t  point  of  Laun  Bay  lie  the  islands  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  shore  ;  the  westernmost  and  outehnost  of  which  lie  W.  south- 
erly, 10  miles  from  Ferryland  Head  ;  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  this  island  is  a  rock  whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  very  bad 
weather  :  there  are  other  sunken  rocks  about  these  islands,  but  they  are 
no  wayi  dangerous,  being  very  near  the  shore. 

Taylor's  Bay,  which  lies  open  to  the  sea,  is  3  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Laun  Islands  ;  off  the  east  point  are  some  sunken  rocks,  near  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Taylor's  Bay,  there  stretclies  out  a  low 
point  of  land,  called  Point  Aux  Gaul ;  off  which  lies  a  rock  above  water, 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  called  Gaul  Shjig  Rock  ;  this  rock  lies  W.  ^ 
S.  5  leagues  from  Ferryland  Head  :  you  have  14  fathoms  close  to  the  off 
side  of  it,  but  between  it  and  the  point  arc  some  sunken  rocks. 

From  Point  Aux  Gaul  Shag  Rock,  to  the  Islands  of  Lamelin,  is  W.  J  N". 
1  league  ;  between  them  is  the  Bay  of  Lamelin,  wherein  is  very  shallow 
water,  and  several  small  i}<lands  and  rocks,  both  above  and  under  water, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  salmon  river. 

The  two  islands  of  Lamelin  (which  are  but  low)  lie  off  the  west  point 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  lie  W.  3  S.  6  leagues  from  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Red  Hat ;  but  in  steering  along  shore  making  a  W.  by  S. 
course  good,  will  carry  you  clear  of  all  danger.  Small  vessels  may  an- 
chor in  the  road  between  these  islands  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  tolerably  well 
sheltered  from  the  weather.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  paaiage,  going 
in  between  the  two  islands,  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  you  avoid  by  keeping 
nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other  :  the  most  room  is  on  the  east  side. — 
The  easternmost  island  communicates  with  the  main  at  low  water,  by  a 
narrow  beach,  over  which  boats  can  go  at  high  water,  into  the  N.  W.  arm 
of  Lamolin  Bay,  where  they  lie  in  safety.  Here  are  conveniences  for  a 
fishery,  but  little  or  no  wood  of  any  sort.  Near  to  the  south  point  of  the 
westernmost  island  is  a  rock  pretty  high  above  water,  called  Lamelin 
Shag  Rock  ;  in  going  into  the  road  between  the  islands,  you  leave  this 
rock  on  your  larboard  side. 

Lsuuelin  Ledges  lie  along  the  shore,  between  Lamelin  Islands  and  Point 
May,  which  i^  3  leagues,  and  are  very  dangerous,  some  of  them  being  3 
miles  from  the  Ivid.     To  avoid  these  ledge*)  in  the  day  time,  you  must  not 
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bring  the  islands  of  Lamelin  to  the  southward  of  east,  until  Point  May,  or 
jr  the  wesjem  extremity  of  the  land  bear  N.  by  E.  from  you  ;  you  may  then 
steer  to  the  northward  with  safety,  between  Point  May  and  Green  Island. 
In  the  night,  or  foggy  weather,  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  ap- 
proach these  ledges  within  30  fathoms  water,  lest  you  get  entangled 
amongst  them.  Between  them  and  the  main  are  various  soundings  from 
J  6  to  5  fathomflu 

All  the  land  about  Cape  Chapeaurouge  and  Laun,  is  high  and  hilly  close 
to  the  sea  ;  from  Laun  islands  to  Lamelin  it  is  of  a  moderate  height ;  from 
Lamelin  to  Point  May,  the  land  near  the  shore  is  very  low,  with  sandy 
beaches,  but  a  little  way  inland  are  mountains. 

The  island  of  St.  Peter's  lies  in  the  latitude  46°  46'  north,  W.  by  S.  near 
12  leagues  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge,  and  W.  by  S.  -^  S.  5  leagues  from 
the  islands  of  Lamelin  ;  it  is  about  5  leagues  in  circuit,  and  pretty  high, 
with  a  craggy,  broken,  uneven  surface.  Coming  from  the  westward,  as 
soon  as  you  raise  Gallantry  Head,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  island, 
it  will  make  in  a  round  hummock,  like  a  small  island,  and  appears  as  if 
separated  from  St.  Peter's.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the 
N.  £.  of  Gallanti-y  Head,  lie  three  small  islands,  the  innermost  of  which 
is  the  largest,  called  Dog  Island  ;  within  this  island  is  the  road  and  har- 
bour of  St.  Peter's  ;  the  harbour  is  but  small,  and  hath  in  it  from  12  to 
20  feet  water  ;  but  there  is  a  bar  across  the  entrance,  whereon  there  is 
but  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  12  or  14  feet  at  high  water.  The  road  which 
lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Dog  Island  will  admit  ships  of  any  burthen,  but 
it  is  only  tit  for  the  summer  season  being  open  to  the  N.  £•  winds  ;  you 
may  lie  in  8,  10,  or  12  fathoms,  and  for  tlie  most  part  is  a  hard  rocky  bot- 
tom ;  there  is  very  little  clear  ground  ;  ships  of  war  commonly  buoy  their 
cables  ;  the  best  ground  is  near  the  north  shore.  Going  in  or  out,  you 
must  not  range  too  near  the  east  side  of  Boar  Island,  which  is  the  eastern- 
most of  the  three  islands  above  mentioned,  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks 
which  lie  east  about  1  mile  from  it,  and  which  is  the  only  danger  about 
St.  Peter's,  but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore. 

The  island  of  Columbo  is  a  small  circuit,  but  pretty  high,  and  lies  very 
near  the  N.  E.  point  of  St.  Peter's  ;  between  them  i^  a  very  good  pass- 
age, ^  of  a  mile  wide,  wherein  is  12  fathoms  water.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  island  is  a  rock  pretty  high  above  water  cal]fid  little  Columbo  :  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.  £.  from  this  rock  is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon 
is. 2  fathoms  water. 

The  island  of  Langly,  which  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  St.  Peter's,  is 
about  8  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height,  except 
the  north  end,  which  is  a  low  point,  with  sand  hills  along  it ;  it  is  flat  a 
little  way-^  the  low  land  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but  sill  the  high  part  of  the 
island  is  very  bold  too,  and  the  passage  between  it  and  St.  Peter's  (which 
is  1  league  broad)  is  clear  of  danger.  You  may  anchor  on  the  N.  E. 
side  of  the  island,  u  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Sand  Hills,  in  5  and  6 
fathoms,  a  tine  sandy  bottom,  sheltered  from  the  southerly,  S.  W.  and  N. 
VV.  winds. 

There  is  no  passage  between  the  north  point  of  Langly  and  the  south 
po'nt  of  the  island  of  Miquelon,  which  island  is  4  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth  ;  the  middle  of  the  ishmd  is 
high  laud,  called  the  high  land  of  Dunn  ;  but  down  by  the  shore  it  is  low, 
except  Cape  Miquelon,  which  is  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island. 

On  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  to  the  southward  of  the  high  land,  is  a 
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pretty  large  bar  harbour,  called  Dunn  Harbour,  which  wiH  admit  fishing 
shallops  at  half  flood,  but  can  never  be  of  any  utility  for  a  fishery. 

Miquelon  Rock  stretches  off  from  the  east  point  of  the  island,  under- 
the  high  land  1  j-  mile  to  the  eastward,  some  are  above  and  some  un- 
der water ;  the  outermost '  of  these  rocks  are  above  water,  and  you 
have  12  fathoms  close  to  them,  and  18  and  20  fathoms  1  mile  off.  N.  E. 
•)-  N.  4  or  5  miles  from  these  rocks  lies  Miquelon  bank,  whereon  is  6  fa- 
thoms water. 

.  The  road  of  Miquelon  (which  is  large  and  spacious)  lies  at  the  north 
end,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  between  Cape  Miquelon  and  a  very 
remarkable  round  mountain  near  the  shore,  called  Chapeaux  :  off  the 
south  point  of  the  road  are  some  sunken  rocks,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  but  every  where  else  it  is  clear  of  danger.  The  best 
anchorage  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  road  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  fine  sandy 
bottom ;  you  lie  open  to  the  easterly  winds,  which  seldom  blow  in  the 
summer. 

Cape  Miquelon,  or  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  high  bluff 
land  ;  and  when  you  are  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it, 
you  would  take  it  for  an  islabd,  by  reason  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the 
road  is  very  low. 

The  Seal  Rocks  are  2  rocks  above  water,  lying  one  league  and  a  half  off 
from  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  island  Miquelon  ;  the  passage  be- 
tween them  and  the  island  is  very  safe,  and  you  have  14  or  15  fathoms 
within  a  cable's  length  all  round  them. 

Green  Island,  which  is  about  f  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  low,  lies  N.  £. 
5  miles  from  St.  Peter's,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  between 
it  and  Point  May  on  Newfoundland  :  on  the  south  side  of  this  island  are 
some  rocks  both  above  and  under  water,  extending  themselves  1  mile  and 
a  quarter  to  the  S.  W. 

Description  of  Fortune  Bay, 

Fortune  Bay  is  very  large  ;  the  entrance  is  formed  by  Point  May  and 
Pass  Island,  which  are  12  leagues  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  from  each  other, 
and  it  is  about  23  leagues  deep,  wherein  are  a  great  many  bays,  harbours 
and  islands. 

The  island  of  Bmnet  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
into  Fortune  bay  ;  it  is  about  5  leagues  in  circuit,  and  of  a  tolerable  height ; 
the  east  end  appears,  at  some  points  of  view,  like  islands,  by  reason  it  is 
very  low  and  narrow  in  two  places.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island  is  a 
bay,  wherein  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  ships  in  14  and  16  fathoms^ 
sheltered  from  southerly  and  westerly  winds  ;  you  must  not  run  too  far 
in  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  it,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore  ;  opposite  this  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
small  cove,  wherein  small  vessels  and  shallops  can  lie  pretty  secure  from 
the  weather,  in  6  fathoms  water ;  in  the  middle  of  the  cove  is  a  rock 
above  water,  and  a  channel  on  each  side  of  it.  The  islands  lying  at  the 
west  end  of  Brunct,  called  Little  Brunets,  afford  indifferent  shelter  for 
shallops  in  blowing  weather  ;  you  may  approach  these  islands,  and  the 
island  of  Bnmet,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  all  round,  there  being  no  duti- 
ger  but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore. 

Plate  islands  are  three  rocks  of  a  moderate  height,  lying  S.  W.  1  league 
from  the  west  end  of  Great  Brunet     The  southernmost  and  outermost  of 
these  rocks  lie  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  11  miles  from  Cape  Miquelon,  and  in  a  direct, 
line  between  Point  May  and  Pass  island,  17  miles  from  the  former,  and  19 
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{torn  the  latter  ;  S.  £.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Plate  (which  is 
the  Dorthernmost)  is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the  sea  hreaks,  which  is  the 
only  danger  about  them. 

There  are  several  strong  and  irregular  settings  of  the  tides  or  currentc 
about  the  Plate  and  Brunet  Islands  which  seem  to  have  no  dependency  on 
the  moon,  and  the  course  of  the  tides  on  the  coast. 

The  island  of  Sagona,  which  lies  N.  N.  £.  two  leagues  from  the  east 
end  of  Brunet,  is  about  djniles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  of  a  moderate  height, 
and  bold  too  all  round  ;  dt  the  S.  W.  end  is  a  small  creek  that  will  admit 
fishing  shallops ;  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  is  a  sunken  rock,  which 
makes  it  exceeding  narrow,  and  difficult  to  get  in  or  out,  except  in  fine 
weather. 

Point  May  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Fortune  Bay,  and  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  of  Newfoundland  ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  great  black 
rock  nearly  joining  to  the  pitch  of  the  point  and  something  higher  than 
the  land,  which  makes  it  look  like  a  black  hummock  on  the  point ;  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  right  off  from  the  point,  or  thb  round  black  rock,  are 
three  sunken  rocks  whereon  the  sea  always  breaks. 

Near  2  miles  north  from  Point  May,  is  Little  Dantzick  Cove,  and  half  a 
league  from  Little  Dantzick  is  Great  Dantzick  Cove  ;  these  coves  are  no 
places  of  safety  being  open  to  the  westerly  winds  ;  the  land  about  them  is 
of  a  moderate  height,  bold  too,  and  clear  of  wood. 

From  Dantzick  point  (which  is  the  north  point  of  the  coves)  to  For- 
tune, the  course  is  N.  E.  near  3  leagues  ;  the  land  between  them  near  the 
shore  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  bold  too  ;  you  will  have  in  most  places 
10  and  12  fathoms  two  cables  length  from  the  shore,  30  and  40  one  mile 
off,  and  70  and  80  two  miles  off.  Fortune  lies  north  from  the  east  end  of 
Brunet ;  it  is  a  bar  place  that  will  admit  fishing  boats  at  a  quarter  flood  ; 
and  a  fishing  village  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  wherein  is  an- 
chorage for  shipping  in  6,  8,  10  and  12  fathoms  ;  the  ground  is  none  of 
the  best ;  and  you  lay  open  to  near  half  the  compass. 

Cape  of  Grand  Bank,  is  a  pretty  high  point,  lying  one  league  N.  E. 
from  Fortune  ;  into  the  eastward  of  the  cape  is  Ship  Cove,  wherein  is 
good  anchorage  for  shipping,  in  8  and  10  fathoms,  sheltered  from  south- 
erly, westerly,  and  N.  W.  winds.  Grand  Bank  lies  £.  S.  £.  |  league  from 
the  cape  ;  it  is  a  fishing  village,'and  a  bar  harbour,  that  will  admit  of  fish- 
ing shallops  at  a  quarter  flood  ;  to  this  place  and  Fortune,  resort  the  crews 
of  fishing  ships,  who  lay  their  ships  up  in  harbour  Britain.  From  the 
Cape  of  Grand  Bank  to  Point  Enragee,  the  course  is  N.  £.  J^  £.  8  leagues, 
forming  a  bay  between  them,  in  which  the  shore  is  low,  with  several 
sandy  beaches,  behind  which  are  bar  harbours  that  will  admit  boats  on  the 
tide  of  flood,  the  largest  of  which  is  Great  Garnish,  5  leagues  from  Grand 
Bank  ;  it  may  be  known  by  several  rocks  above  water,  lying  before  it  ; 
2  miles  from  the  shore,  the  outmost  of  these  rocks  are  steep  too,  but  be- 
tween them  and  the  shore  are  dangerous  sunken  rocks.  To  the  east- 
ward, and  within  these  rocks  is  Frenchman's  cove,  wherein  you  may  an- 
chor with  small  vessels  in  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  tolerably  well  sheltered 
from  the  sea  winds,  and  seems  a  convenient  place  for  the  cod  fishery. — 
The  passage  in  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  rocks  that  are  the  highest  above 
water  ;  between  them  and  some  other  lower  rocks  lying  off  to  the  east- 
ward from  the  east  point  of  the  cove,  there  is  a  sunken  rock  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  this  passage  which  you  must  be  aware  of.  You  may  anchor  any 
where  under  the  shore,  between  Grand  Bank  and  Great  Garnish  in  8  and 
10  fathoms  water,  but  you  are  only  sheltered  from  the  land  winds. 
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pretty  large  bar  harbour,  called  Dunn  Harbour,  which  wiH  admit  fishing 
shallops  at  half  flood,  but  can  never  be  of  any  utility  for  a  fishery. 

Miquelon  Rock  stretches  off  from  the  east  point  of  the  island,  under 
the  high  land  1  j-  mile  to  the  eastward,  some  are  above  and  some  un- 
der water  ;  the  outermost "  of  these  rocks  are  above  water,  and  you 
have  12  fathoms  close  to  them,  and  18  and  20  fathoms  1  inile  off.  N.  E. 
•)-  N.  4  or  5  miles  from  these  rocks  lies  Miquelon  bank,  whereon  is  6  fa- 
thoms water. 

The  road  of  Miquelon  (which  is  large  and  spacious)  lies  at  the  north 
end,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  between  Cape  Miquelon  and  a  very 
remarkable  round  mountain  near  the  shore,  called  Chapeaux  :  off  the 
south  point  of  the  road  are  some  sunken  rocks,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  but  every  where  £lse  it  is  clear  of  danger.  The  best 
anchorage  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  road  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  fine  sandy 
bottom ;  you  lie  open  to  the  easterly  winds,  which  seldom  blow  in  the 
summer. 

Cape  Miquelon,  or  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  high  bhiff 
land  ;  and  when  you  are  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it, 
you  would  take  it  for  an  islabd,  by  reason  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the 
road  is  very  low. 

The  Seal  Rocks  are  2  rocks  above  water,  lying  one  league  and  a  half  off 
from  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  island  Miquelon  ;  the  passage  be- 
tween them  and  the  island  is  very  safe,  and  you  have  14  or  15  fathoms 
within  a  cable's  length  all  round  them. 

Green  Island,  which  is  about  f  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  low,  lies  N.  £. 
5  miles  from  St.  Peter's,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  between 
it  and  Point  May  on  Newfoundland  :  on  the  south  side  of  this  ishmd  are 
some  rocks  both  above  and  under  water,  extending  themselves  1  mile  and 
a  quarter  to  the  S.  W. 

Description  of  Fortune  Bay. 

Fortune  Bay  is  very  large  ;  the  entrance  is  formed  by  Point  May  and 
Pass  Island,  which  are  12  leagues  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  from  each  other, 
and  it  is  about  23  leagues  deep,  wherein  are  a  great  many  bays,  harbours 
and  islands. 

The  island  of  Brunet  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
into  Fortune  bay  ;  it  is  about  5  leagues  in  circuit,  and  of  a  tolerable  height ; 
the  east  end  appears,  at  some  points  of  view,  like  islands,  by  reason  it  is 
very  low  and  narrow  in  two  places.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island  is  a 
bay,  wherein  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  ships  in  14  and  16  fathoms^ 
sheltered  from  southerly  and  westerly  winds  ;  you  must  not  riin  too  far 
in  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  it,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore  ;  opposite  this  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
small  cove,  wherein  small  vessels  and  shallops  can  lie  pretty  secure  from 
the  weather,  in  6  fathoms  water  ;  in  tlie  middle  of  the  cove  is  a  rock 
above  water,  and  a  channel  on  each  side  of  it.  The  islands  lying  at  the 
west  end  of  Brunet,  called  Little  Brunets,  afford  indifferent  shelter  for 
shallops  in  blowing  weather  ;  you  may  approach  these  islands,  and  the 
island  of  Brunet,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  all  round,  there  being  no  diiti- 
ger  but  what  lies  very  near  the  shore. 

Plate  islands  are  three  rocks  of  a  moderate  height,  lying  S.  W.  1  Ics^e 
from  the  west  end  oLSlfiflLBrunet  The  sonthemmost  and  outermost  of 
these  rocks  lie  W/  "^pe  Miquelon,  and  in  a  direct^ 


line  between  Poiif  les  from  the  former,  and  19 
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£tom  the  latter  ;  S.  £.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Plate  (which  is 
the  northernmost)  is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the  sea  breaks,  which  is  the 
only  danger  about  them. 

There  are  several  strong  and  irregular  settings  of  the  tides  or  current! 
about  the  Plate  and  Brunet  Islands  which  seem  to  have  no  dependency  on 
the  moon,  and  the  course  of  the  tides  on  the  coast. 

The  island  of  Sagona,  which  lies  N.  N.  £.  two  leagues  from  the  easi 
end  of  Brunet,  is  about  3  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  of  a  moderate  height, 
and  bold  too  all  round  ;  at  the  S.  W.  end  is  a  small  creek  that  will  admit 
fishing  shallops ;  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  is  a  sunken  rock,  which 
makes  it  exceeding  narrow,  and  difficult  to  get  in  or  out,  except  in  fine 
weather. 

Point  May  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Fortune  Bay,  and  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  of  Newfoundland  ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  great  black 
rock  nearly  joining  to  the  pitch  of  the  point  and  something  higher  than 
the  land,  which  ms^es  it  look  like  a  black  hummock  on  the  point ;  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  right  ofi*  from  the  point,  or  this  round  black  rock,  are 
three  sunken  rocks  whereon  the  sea  always  breaks. 

Near  2  miles  north  from  Point  May,  is  Little  Dantzick  Cove,  and  half  a 
league  from  Little  Dantzick  is  Great  Dantzick  Cove  ;  these  coves  are  no 
places  of  safety  being  open  to  the  westerly  winds  ;  the  land  about  them  is 
of  a  moderate  height,  bold  too,  and  clear  of  wood. 

From  Dantzick  point  (which  is  the  north  point  of  the  coves)  to  For- 
tune, the  course  is  N.  £.  near  3  leagues  ;  the  land  between  them  near  the 
shore  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  bold  too  ;  you  will  have  in  most  places 
10  and  IS  fathoms  two  cables  length  from  the  shore,  30  and  40  one  mile 
off,  and  70  and  80  two  miles  off.  Fortune  lies  north  from  the  east  end  of 
Brunet ;  it  is  a  bar  place  that  will  admit  fishing  boats  at  a  quarter  flood  ; 
and  a  fishing  village  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  wherein  is  an- 
chorage for  shipping  in  6,  8,  10  and  12  fathoms  ;  the  ground  is  none  of 
the  best ;  and  you  lay  open  to  near  half  the  compass. 

Cape  of  Grand  Bank,  is  a  pretty  high  point,  lying  one  league  N.  E, 
from  Fortune  ;  into  the  eastward  of  the  cape  is  Ship  Cove,  wherein  is 
good  anchorage  for  shipping,  in  8  and  10  fathoms,  sheltered  from  south- 
erly, westerly,  and  N.  W.  winds.  Grand  Bank  lies  £.  S.  £.  ^  league  from 
the  cape  ;  it  is  a  fishing  village,- and  a  bar  harbour,  that  will  admit  of  fish- 
ing shallops  at  a  quarter  flood  ;  to  this  place  and  Fortune,  resort  the  crews 
of  fishing  ships,  who  lay  their  ships  up  in  harbour  Britain.  From  the 
Cape  of  Grand  Bsmk  to  Point  Fnragee,  the  course  is  N.  E.  |  £.  8  leagues, 
forming  a  bay  between  them,  in  which  the  shore  is  low,  with  several 
fiandy  beaches,  behind  which  are  bar  harbours  that  will  admit  boats  on  the 
tide  of  flood,  the  largest  of  which  is  Great  Garnish,  5  leagues  from  Grand 
Bank  ;  it  may  be  known  by  several  rocks  above  water,  lying  before  it  ; 
2  miles  from  the  shore,  the  outmost  of  these  rocks  are  steep  too,  but  be- 
tween them  and  the  shore  are  dangerous  sunken  rocks.  To  the  east- 
ward, and  within  these  rocks  is  Frenchman's  cove,  wherein  you  may  an- 
chor with  small  vessels  in  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  tolerably  >vell  sheltered 
from  the  sea  winds,  and  seems  a  convenient  place  for  the  cod  fishery. — 
The  piissage  in  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  rocks  that  are  the  highest  above 
water  ;  between  them  and  some  other  lower  rocks  lying  off  to  the  east- 
ward from  the  e^ist  point  of  the  cove,  there  is  a  sunken  rock  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  this  passage  which  you  must  be  aware  of.  You  may  anchor  any 
where  under  the  shore,  between  Grand  Bank  and  Great  Gamiinh  in  8  and 
10  fathoms  water,  but  you  are  only  sheltered  from  the  land  winds. 
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Point  Enragee  is  but  low,  but  a  little  way  in  the  country  is  high  land  ; 
this  point  may  be  known  by  two  hummocks  upon  it  close  to  the  shore, 
but  you  must  be  very  near,  otherwise  the  elevation  of  the  high  lands 
will  hinder  you  from  discovering  them  ;  close  to  the  point  is  a  rock  un- 
der water. 

From  Point  Enragee  to  the  haid  of  the  bay  the  course  is  first  N.  E.  ^ 
E.  3  leagues  to  Grand  Jervcy  ;  then  N.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.  7  J  leiigucs  to  the 
head  of  the  bay  ;  the  land  in  general  along  the  south  side  is  high,  bold 
too,  and  of  an  uneven  height,  ^ith  hills  and  lollies  of  various  extent ; 
th<'  viiilieh  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  wood,  and  watered  with  small 
rivulets. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Enragee,  is  the  bay  L* Argent, 
wherein  you  may  anchor  in  30  or  40  fathoms  water,  sheltered  from  all 
winds. 

The  entrance  of  harbour  Mille  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  east  point  of 
I/Argent ;  before  this  harbour  and  the  bay  L*Argent,  is  a  renuirkable 
rock,  tiiat  at  a  distance  appears  like  a  shallop  under  sail.  Harbour  Mille 
branches  into  two  arms,  one  lying  in  to  the  N.  E.  and  the  other  towards 
the  K.  at  the  upper  pai-t  of  both  is  good  anchorage,  and  various  sorts  of 
wood.  Between  this  harbour  and  Point  Enragee,  are  several  bar  har- 
buurs  in  small  hays,  wherein  are  sandy  beaches,  off  which  vessels  may 
ai.-hor,  but  they  must  be  very  near  the  shore  to  be  in  a  moderate  depth 
of  water. 

Cape  Mille  lies  N.  N.  E.  ^  £.  1  league  from  the  before  mentioned 
Shallop  rock,  and  near  3  leagues  from  the  head  of  Fortune  bay  is  a  high, 
rcd.lish  barren  rock.  The  width  of  Fortune  bay  at  Cape  Mille,  does  not 
cxteed  half  a  league,  but  immediately  below  it,  it  is  twice  as  wide,  by 
which  this  ca[)e  may  eiu«ily  be  known  :  above  this  cape  the  land  on  both 
sides  is  high,  with  steep  craggy  cliffs.  The  head  of  the  bay  is  terminated 
by  a  low  beach,  behind  which  is  a  huge  pond  or  bar  harbour,  into  which 
bouts  ran  go  at  quarter  flood.  In  this  and  all  the  bar  harbours  between  it 
and  G rank  bank,  are  convenient  places  for  building  of  stages,  and  good 
beaches  for  drying  of  fish,  for  great  numbers  of  boats. 

Grand  LTierre  is  a  good  harbour,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
half  a  league  from  the  head  ;  you  can  see  no  entrance  until  you  are 
abreast  of  it ;  there  is  not  the  least  danger  in  going  in,  and  you  may  an- 
chor in  any  depth  from  8  to  4  fathoms,  sheltered  tVom  all  winds. 

English  harbour  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Grand  L'Picrre  ;  it  is 
very  small  and  fit  only  for  boats  and  small  vessels. 

To  the  westward  of  English  harbour  is  a  wnall  hay  called  Little  bay  de 
Lean,  wherein  are  some  small  islands,  behind  which  is  shelter  for  small 
vessels. 

New  harbour  is  situated  opposite  Cape  Mille,  to  the  westward  of  Bay 
de  Lean  ;  it  is  but  a  small  inlet,  yet  hath  good  anchorage  on  the  west  side 
in  9,  U,  7,  and  6  fathoms  water  sheltered  from  the  S,  W.  winds. 

Harbour  Femme,  which  lies  half  a  league  to  the  westwanl  of  New 
harbour,  lies  in  N.  E.  half  a  league,  is  very  narrow,  and  hath  in  it  23 
fathoms  water  ;  before  the  entrance  is  an  island,  near  to  which  are  some 
rock**  al»ove  water  :  the  passage  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  eastward  of 
the  island. 

0\w  league  to  the  westward  of  Harbour  Femme,  is  a  small  cove  called 
Brewer\  Hole,  wherein  is  shelter  for  fishing  boats  ;  before  this  cove  is 
u  siiiall  \>\,iw\  near  the  shore,  and  some  rocks  above  water. 

Harbour  k  Conte  is  situated  1  mile  to  the  westward  of  Brewer's  Hole, 
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before  which  are  two  ishinds,  one  without  tlie  otiier  ;  the  outermost  of 
which  is  the  largest,  is  of  a  tolerable  height,  and  lies  in  a  line  with  the 
coast,  and  is  not  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  the  main  in  sailing  along  the 
fiihore.  To  sail  into  this  harbour,  the  best  passage  is  on  the  west  side  of 
tlie  outer  island,  and  between  the  two  ;  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  open  the 
harbour,  yon  must  keep  the  inner  island  close  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid 
some  sunken  rocks  that  lay  near  a  small  island,  which  you  will  discover 
between  the  N.  E.  point  o/  the  outer  island  and  the  opposite  point  on  the 
main  ;  and  likewise  another  rock  under  water,  which  fays  higher  up  on 
the  side  of  the  main  ;  this  rock  appears  at  low  water.  As  soon  as  you 
are  above  these  dangers,  you  may  sleer  up  in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
until  you  open  a  fine  spacious  basin,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  any  depth 
from  5  to  17  fathoms  water,  shut  up  from  all  winds  ;  the  bottom  is  sand 
and  mad.  In  to  the  eastward  of  the  outer  island,  is  a  small  cove  fit  for 
small  vessels  and  boats,  and  conveniences  for  Uie  fishery. 

Long  harbour  lies  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  harbour  le  Conte,  and  N. 
E.  by  N.  5  leagues  from  Point  Enragee  ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  small 
island  in  the  mouth  of  it,  called  Gull  island  ;  and  half  a  mile  without  this 
island  is  a  rock  above  water,  that  hath  the  appearance  of  a  small  boat. 
There  is  a  passage  into  the  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  the 
broadest  is  the  westernmost.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  piussage,  a  lit- 
tle without  the  island,  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  whereon  is  2  fathoms  water  :  a 
little  within  the  island  on  the  S.  E.  are  some  sunken  rocks,  about  2  cables 
length  from  the  shore,  lying  off  two  sandy  coves  ;  some  of  these  rocks 
appear  at  low  water.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  harbour  2  miles  within 
the  island  is  Morgan's  Cove,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  1«  fathoms  wa- 
ter, and  the  only  place  you  can  anchor  unless  you  run  into,  or  above  the 
Narrows,  being  every  where  else  very  deep  water.  This  harbour  runs 
5  leagues  into  the  country,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  salmon  fishery. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Long  harbour  is  Bell  bay,  which  extonds  3 
leagues  every  way,  and  contains  several  bays  and  harbours.  On  the  east 
point  of  this  bay  is  Hare  harbour,  which  is  fit  only  for  small  vessels  and 
boats,  before  which  are  two  small  islands,  and  some  rocks  above  and  un- 
der water. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Hare  harbour,  or  the  point  of  Bell 
bay,  is  Mall  bay,  being  a  narrow  arm,  lying  in  N.  E.  by  N.  3  miles,  where- 
in is  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage  until  at  the  head. 

Rencontre  islands  lie  to  the  westward  of  Mall  bay,  near  the  shore  ;  the 
westernmost  which  is  the  largest,  has  a  communication  with  the  main  at 
low  water  ;  in  and  abont  this  island  are  shelter  for  small  vessels  and  boats. 

Bell  harbour  lies  1  league  to  the  westward  of  Rencontre  islands  :  the 
passage  into  the  harbour  is  cm  the  west  side  of  the  island  :  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the  island,  you  will  open  a  small  cove  on 
the  east  side  wherein  small  vessels  anchor,  but  large  ships  must  run  up  to 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  20  fathoms  water,  there  being 
most  room. 

Lally  cove  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Bell  harbour  :  it  is  a  very 
snug  place  for  small  vessels,  being  covered  from  all  winds  behind  the 
island  in  the  cove. 

Lally  head  is  ttie  west  point  of  Lally  cove  ;  it  is  a  high  Iduff  white 
point :  to  the  northward  of  the  head  is  Lally  cove  back  cove,  wherein 
you  may  anchor  in  IG  fathoms  water. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Lally  cove  head,  is  the  bay  of  the  east, 
and  bay  of  the  north  :  m  both  is  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage,  unless 
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Tery  near  the  shore.  At  the  head  of  the  north  bay  is  the  largest  river  in 
Fortune  bay,  and  seems  a  good  place  for  a  salmon  fishery. 

The  bay  of  Cinq  isles  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  North  bay  ;  and  op- 
posite to  Lally  cove  head  there  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  large  ships 
•n  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  north  arm 
is  a  very  snug  place  for  small  vessels  ;  at  the  head  of  this  arm  is  a  sal- 
mon river. 

A  little  to  the  southward  of  the  bay  of  Cinq  isles  is  Corben  bay,  wherein 
is  good  anchorage  for  any  ships  in  22  or  24  fathoms  water. 

S.  £.  about  3  miles  from  Lally  cove  head,  are  2  islands  about  a  mile 
from  each  other ;  the  north  easternmost  is  called  Bell  Island,  and  the 
other  Dog  Island  ;  they  are  of  a  tolerable  height,  and  bold  too  all  round. 

Between  Dog  Island  and  Lord  and  Lady  Island,  which  lies  ojQT  the  south 
point  of  Corben  bay,  is  a  sunken  rock  (somewhat  nearer  to  Lord  and 
Lady,  than  Dog  Island)  whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  very  bad  weather,  and 
eveiy  where  round  it  very  deep  water,  ^out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  north  end  of  Lord  and  Lady  Island,  is  a  rock  that  ap<^ 
pears  at  low  water. 

Bande  de  La' her  bay  lies  on  the  west  point  of  Bell  bay  and  N.  N.  W. 
-I  W.  near  3  leagues  from  Point  Enragee  ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  very  high 
mountain  over  the  bay,  which  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  the  sea, 
called  Iron  head.  Chappel  Island,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
is  high  land  also.  The  harbour  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  just 
within  the  point,  formed  by  a  narrow  low  beach  ;  it  is  verv  small,  but  a 
anug  place,  and  conveniently  situated  for  the  cod  fishery.  There  is  a  to- 
lerable good  anchorage  along  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  from  the  harbour 
up  towards  Iron  head  in  18  and  20  fathoms  water. 

The  bank  of  Bande  de  La'rier,  whereon  is  no  less  than  7  fathoms,  lies 
with  the  beach  of  Bande  de  La'rier  harbour,  just  open  o(  the  west  point 
of  the  bay,  and  Boxy  point  on  with  the  north  end  of  St.  Jaques  island. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bande  de  LaVier,  is  the  harbour  of  St. 
Jaques,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  the  island  before  it.  This  island 
is  high  at  each  end,  and  low  in  the  middle,  and  at  a  distance  looks  like  2 
islands,  it  lies  N.  30^  £.  8|  leagues  from  the  cape  of  Grand  bank,  and  N. 
E.  by  £.  7  leagues  from  the  cast  end  of  Brunet.  The  passage  into  the 
harbour  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  ;  there  is  not  the  least  danger  in 
^ing  in,  or  in  any  part  of  the  harbour  ;  you  may  anchor  in  any  depth 
from  17  to  4  fathoms. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  St.  Jaques  is  the  harbour  of  Blue  Pin- 
ion ;  it  is  not  near  so  lai^e,  or  so  safe  as  that  of  St.  Jaques  ;  near  to  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  shoal,  whereon  is  two  fathoms 
at  low  water. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  Blue  Pinion  is  English  cove,  which  is  very 
small,  wherein  small  vessels  and  boats  can  anchor ;  before  it  and  very 
near  the  shore  is  a  small  island. 

Boxy  point  lies  S.  W.  by  W.  \  W.  2^  leagues  from  St.  Jaques  island, 
N.  N.  E.  near  7  leagues  from  the  cape  of  Grand  Bank,  and  N.  £.  ^  £.  13 
miles  from  the  east  end  of  Brunet  island  ;  it  is  of  a  moderate  height,  the 
most  advanced  to  the  southward  of  any  land  on  the  coast,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  considerable  distance  ;  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  off  it, 
but  they  lay  very  near  the  shore,  and  are  no  way  dangerous. 

N.  N.  E.  3  miles  from  Boxy  point,  is  the  hartKHir  of  Boxy  ;  to  sail  into 
it  you  mutit  keep  Boxvpoint  just  open  of  Freyer^s  head  (a  black  head  a 
Uttle  within  the  point)  ui  this  direction  you  will  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
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channel  betvireen  the  shoals  which  lay  off  from  each  point  of  the  harhour, 
where  the  stages  are ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  .these  shoals  which  co- 
yer you  from  the  sea  winds,  yovi  may  anchor  in  5  and  4  fathoms  water, 
fine  sandy  ground. 

West  1  mile  from  Boxy  point  is  the  island  of  St.  John's,  which  is  df  a 
tolerahle  height,  and  steep  too,  except  at  the  N.  £.  point  where  is  a  shoal 
a  little  way  off. 

N.  W.  half  a  league  from  St.  John's  island  is  St.  John's  head,  which  is 
a  high,  steep,  craggy  point.  Between  St.  John's  head  and  Boxy  point  is 
St.  John's  bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  St.  John's  harbour,  wherein  is 
only  water  for  boats.  < 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  John's  head  are  two  rocky  islands,  called  the 
Gall  and  Shag ;  at  the  west  end  of  these  islands  are  some  sunken  rocks. 

One  league  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  St.  John's  head  is  the  Great 
bay  de  Leau,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  various  depths  of  water,  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  best  passage  in,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  isl- 
and, lying  in  the  mouth  of  it ;  nothing  can  enter  in  on  the  west  side  but 
small  vessels  and  shallops. 

To  the  westward  of  Bay  de  Leau,  3  miles  N.  N.  VV.  from  St.  John's 
head  is  Little  Bay  Barrisway,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  good  anchorage 
for  large  ships  in  7,  8,  or  10  fathoms  water  ;  here  is  good  fishing  conve- 
oiencies,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

Harbour  Britain  lies  to  the  westward  of  Little  Bay  Barrisway,  north 
1^  league  from  the  island  of  Sagona,  and  N.  by  E.  from  the  east  end  of 
Brunet.  The  two  heads  which  form  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  or  bay 
are  pretty  high,  and  lay  from  each  other  E.  N.  £.  and  W.  S.  W.  above 
two  miles  ;  near  the  east  head  is  a  rock  above  water,  by  which  it  may  be 
known  ;  there  are  no  dangers  in  going  in  until  you  are  the  length  of  the 
south  point  of  the  S.  W.  arm,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  within  the  west 
head  ;  from  off  this  point  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  N.  E.  about  two 
cables  length  ;  the  only  place  for  king's  ships  to  anchor  is  above  this  point, 
before  the  S.  W.  arm,  in  16  or  18  fathoms  water,  mooring  nearly  £.  and 
W.  and  so  near  the  shore  as  to  have  the  cast  head  on  with  the  point  above 
mentioned  ;  the  bottom  is  very  good,  and  the  place  convenient  for  wood- 
ing and  watering.  In  the  S.  W.  arm  is  room  for  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chant ships,  and  many  conveniencies  for  fishing  vessels. 

Opposite  to  the  S.  W.  arm  is  the  N.  E.  arm,  or  Jerseyman's  harbour, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  a  great  number  of  ships  securely  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  To  sail  into  it  you  must  keep  the  point  of  Thompson's 
beach  (which  is  the  beach  point  at  the  entrance  into  the  S.  W.  arm)  open 
of  Jerseyman's  head  (which  is  a  high  bluff  head  at  the  north  entrance  in- 
to Jerseyman's  harbour)  this  mark  will  lead  you  over  the  bar  in  the  best 
channel,  where  you  will  have  3  fathoms  at  low  water  ;  as  soon  as  you  open 
the  harbour,  haul  up  north,  and  anchor  where  it  is  most  convenient,  in  8, 
7,  or  6  fathoms  water,  good  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  In  this 
harbour  are  several  convenient  places  for  erecting  many  stages,  and  good 
beach  room.  Jerseymen  generally  lay  their  ships  up  in  this  harbour,  and 
care  their  fish  at  Fortune  and  Grand  bank. 

From  harbour  Briton  to  the  west  end  of  Brunet,  and  to  the  Plate  isl- 
ands, the  coorse  is  S.  W.  by  S.  6|  leagues  to  the  southernmost  Plate. 
From  the  harbour  Briton  to  Cape  Miquclonis  S.  W.  j.  W.  10  le^ues. 
From  the  west  head  of  harbour  Briton  to  Cannaigre  head,  the  course  is 
W.  by  S.  distant  2  leagues  ;  between  them  are  Gull  island  and  Deadman's 
bay.    Gull  island  lies  close  under  the  land,  2  miles  to  the  westward  of 
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harbour  Briton.  Deadman's  bay  is  to  the  westward  of  Gull  island,  where- 
in you  may  anchor  with  the  Lmd  winds.  Between  harbour  Briton  and 
Cannaigre  headj  is  a  bank  stretching  off  from  the  shore  between  2  and  3 
miles,  whereon  is  various  depths  of  water  from  34  to  4  fathoms.  Fish- 
ermen say  that  they  have  seen  the  sea  breaks  in  very  bad  weather,  a 
good  way  without  Gull  island. 

Cannaigre  head,  which  forms  the  east  point  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  lies  north  easterly  3^  leagues  from  the  west  end  o{  Brunet ;  it  is  a 
high  craggy  point,  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  any  point  of  view.  From 
this  head  to  Bassaterre  point,  the  course  is  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  2  leagues,  and 
likewise  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  3J  leagues  to  the  rocks  of  Pass  island  ;  but  to  give 
them  a  birth,  make  a  W.  by  N.  course  good.  Between  Canuciigre  head  and 
Bassaterre  point  is  Cannaigre  bay,  which  extends  itself  about  4  leagues 
inland,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  salmon  river.  In  the  mouth  of  tlie  bay 
lay  the  rocks  of  the  same  name  above  water  ;  you  may  approach  these 
rocks  very  near,  there  being  no  danger  but  what  discovers  itself.  The 
channel  between  them  and^'the  north  shore  is  something  dangerous,  by 
reason  of  a  range  of  rocks  which  lie  along  shore,  and  extend  them^elvei: 
one  mile  off.  , 

Cannaigre  harbour,  which  is  very  small,  with  7  fathoms  water  in  it,  i<t^ 
within  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  5  miles  above  the  head  ;  the 
passage  into  the  harbour  is  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  lying  before  it. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  abreast  of  this  harbour,  are  two  islands 
of  a  tolerable  height ;  'On  the  south  side  of  the  westernmost  island,  which 
is  the  largest,  are  some  rocks  above  water. 

Dawson's  cove  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  bay,  bears  north,  distance 
about  4  miles  from  the  head,  and  east  2  miles  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Great  island.  In  it  are  good  fishing  conveniencies,  and  anchorage  for 
vessels  in  6  and  6  fathoms  water,  but  they  will  lay  open  to  the  southerly 
mnds.  Between  the  S.  W.  point  of  this  cove  and  Bassaterre  point,  which 
is  5  miles  distance,  lays  the  range  of  rocks  before  mentioned. 

Bassaterre  point,  which  forms  the  west  point  of  Cannaigre  bay,  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  clear  of  wood,  and  bold  too,  all  the  way  from  it  to  Pass 
ishmd,  which  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  1  league  from  Bassaterre  point. 

The  land  on  the  north  side  of  Fortune  bay,  for  the  most  part,  is  hilly, 
rising  directly  from  the  sea,  with  craggy,  bsirren  hills,  which  extend  4  or 
6  lesigues  inland,  with  a  great  number  of  rivulets  and  ponds.  The  land 
on  the  south  side  of  Fortune  bay,  has  a  different  appearance  to  that  on 
the  north  side,  being  not  so  full  of  craggy  mountains,  and  better  clothed 
with  woods,  which  are  of  a  short  brushy  kind,  which  makes  the  face  of 
the  country  look  green. 

Pass  island  lies  N.  16**  30'  E.  7^  leagues  from  Cape  Miquelon  ;  it  is 
the  N.  VV.  extremity  of  F'ortune  bay,  and  lies  very  near  the  «*hore,  is 
more  than  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  pretty  high.  On  the  S.  W.  side  are 
Bcveral  rocks  above  water,  which  extend  themselves  1  mile  from  the 
island  ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  sunken  rock,  at  a  quaiier  of  a  mile 
from  the  island  :  the  passage  between  this  island  and  the  main,  which  is 
near  '2  cables  length  wide,  is  very  safe  for  small  vessels,  wherein  you  may 
anclior  in  6  fathoms,  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  This  island  is  well  situated  for 
the  rod  fishery,  there  being  very  good  fishing  ground  about  it. 

In  the  night  time,  or  in  fo^^  weather,  ships  ought  to  place  no  great 
dependence  on  the  soundings  in  Fortune  bay,  lest  they  may  be  deceived 
thereby  :  for  you  have  more  water  in  many  parts  near  the  shore,  and  in 
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several  of  its  coDtained  bays  and  harbours,  than  in  the  middle  of  the  bay 
itself. 

Description  of  Hermitage  Bay. 

From  Pass  island  to  Great  Jarvis  harbour,  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay 
^f  Despair,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  J  E.  near  3  leagues  ;  and  from  Pass 
island  to  the  west  end  of  Long  ishmd,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  8  miles,  be* 
tween  them  is  the  bay  of  Hermitage,  which  lies  in  E.  N.  £.  8  leagues 
from  Pasw  island,  with  very  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it. 

The  two  Fox  islands,  which  are  but  small,  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
Hermitage  bay,  3  leagues  and  a  half  from  Pass  island  ;  near  to  tlicse  isl* 
ands  is  good  fishing  ground. 

Hermitage  cove  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  to  Fox^s  isl- 
ands :  to  sail  into  it,  you  must  keep  between  the  islands  and  the  south 
shore,  where  there  is  not  the  least  danger  ;  in  this  cove  is  good  anchorage 
for  shipping  in  8  and  10  fathoms  water,  and  good  fishing  conveniences  with 
plenty  of  wood  and  waten 

Long  island  which  scpariites  the  bay  of  Despair  from  Hermitage,  is  of 
« triangular  form,  about  8  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  tolerable  height,  is  hilly, 
uneven,  and  barren.  The  Ccist  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Despair  from 
Hermitage  bay,  is  by  the  west  end  of  Long  island  :  about  ^  a  mile  from 
the  S.  W.  point  of  the  said  island,  are  2  rocks  above  water,  with  deep 
water  all  round  them. 

Long  island  harbour  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Long  island,  2^  miles  from 
the  west  ^nd  ;  before  which  is  an  island,  and  several  rocks  above  water  ; 
there  is  a  narrow  passage  into  the  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  island  ;  this 
harbour  js  formed  by  2  arms,  one  lying  into  the  north,  and  the  other  to 
the  eastward  ;  they  are  both  very  narrow,  and  have  in  them  from  42  to  7 
iathoms  water ;  the  east  arm  is  the  deepest  and  best  anchorage. 

Round  harbour,  wherein  is  G  fathoms  water,  lies  near  2  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Long  island  harbour,  and  is  also  in  Long  island  ;  it  will  only 
admit  very  small  vessels,  by  reason  the  channel  going  in  is  very  narrow. 

Harbour  Picarre  lies  N,  by  W.  ^  a  league  from  Little  Fox  island^ 
(which  is  the  westernmost  of  Fox  islands  ;)  to  sail  into  it,  you  must  keep 
near  the  west  point,  to  avoid  some  sunken  rocks  off  the  other,  and  an- 
chor in  the  first  cove  on  the  east  side,  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  sheltered  from 
all  winds. 

Galtaus  harbour^  which  is  but  small,  lies  near  the  east  point  of  Long 
island  ;  at  the  entrance  are  sevend  rocky  islands.  The  best  channel  into 
the  harbour,  is  on  the  west  side  of  these  islands,  wherein  is  4  fathoms 
water,  but  in  the  harbour  is  from  15  to  24  fathoms.  Here  are  several 
places  proper  for  erecting  stages  ;  and  both  this  harbour  and  Picarre  are 
convenienUy  situated  for  a  fishery,  they  lying  contiguous  to  the  fishing 
grounds  about  Fox  islands. 

Between  the  east  end  of  Long  island  and  the  main,  is  a  very  good  pas- 
sage out  of  Hermitage  bay,  into  the  bay  of  Despair. 

Description  of  the  Bay  of  Despair, 

The  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Despair  lies  between  the  west  end  of  Long 
island  and  Great  Jervis  island  (an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
the  same  name)  the  distance  from  one  to  the  other,  is  1  j^  mile,  and  in  the 
middle  between  them  is  no  soundings  with  280  fathoms. 

The  bay  of  Despair  forms  2  capacious  arms,  one  extending  to  the  N, 
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E.  8  lenses,  and  the  other  to  the  northward  5  leagues ;  in  the  north  arm 
is  very  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage,  but  in  the  small  bays  and  coves 
vrhich  lay  on  each  side  of  it.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  east,  which 
is  an  aim  of  the  north  bay,  is  a  very  fine  salmon  river,  and  plenty  of  wood. 
In  the  N.  £.  arm  of  the  bay  of  Despair  are  several  arms  and  islands,  and 
tolerable  good  anchorage  in  some  parts  of  it.  Little  river  and  Conne  ri- 
ver are  counted  good  places  for  salmon  fisheries  :  about  these  rivers  and 
the  head  of  the  bay  are  great  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  wood  common  to  this 
country,  such  as  fir,  pine,  birch,  witch-hazle,  spruce,  &c.  All  the  coun- 
try about  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Despair,  and  for  a  good  way  up  it, 
is  very  mountainous  and  barren,  but  about  the  head  of  the  bay  it  appears 
to  be  pretty  level,  and  well  clothed  with  wood. 

Great  Jervis  harbour  is  situated  at  the  west  entrance  into  the  bay  of 
Despair,  is  a  snug  and  safe  harbour,  with  good  anchorage  in  every  part  of 
it  in  16,  18  or  20  fiithoms  ;  though  but  small,  will  contain  a  great  number 
of  shipping,  securely  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  very  convenient  for 
wooding  and  watering.  There  is  a  passage  into  this  harbour  on  either 
side  of  Great  Jervis  island,  the  southernmost  is  the  safest,  there  being  in 
it  no  danger  but  the  shore  itself.  To  sail  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
you  must  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  until  you  are  within  two  small 
focks  above  water  near  to  each  other  on  your  starboard  side,  a  little  with- 
in the  north  point  of  the  passage  ;  you  must  then  bring  the  said  north 
point  between  these  rocks,  and  steer  into  the  harbour  in  th'it  direction, 
which  will  carry  you  clear  of  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  off  the  west 
point  of  the  island  ;  these  rocks  appear  at  low  water.  The  entrance  into 
this  harbour  may  be  known  by  the  east  end  of  Great  Jervis  i'.land,  which 
is  a  high  steep  craggy  point  called  Great  Jervis  head,  and  is  the  north 
point  of  the  south  entrance  into  this  harbour. 

Bonne  bay  lies  one  league  to  the  westward  from  Cape  Jervis  head,  and 
north  7  miles  from  Pass  island,  there  are  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
it,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  largest  and  highest.  The  best  passage 
into  the  bay  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  largest  island,  between  it  and  the 
two  easternmost  islands ;  which  two  islands  may  be  known  by  a  rock 
above  water,  ofi*  the  south  point  of  each  of  them.  The  bay  lies  in  N.  N. 
Vf,  four  miles,  and  is  near  half  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part ;  there 
is  no  danger  going  in,  but  what  shews  itself;  you  may  go  on  either  side 
of  Df  ake  island,  which  is  a  small  island  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  buy  ; 
between  this  island  and  2  small  islands,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay 
within  Great  island,  is  anchon^e  in  20  and  30  fathoms,  but  the  best  place 
for  large  ships  is  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  12  or  14  fathoms,  clear  ground, 
end  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay, 
tbreast  of  Drake  island,  is  a  very  snug  harbour  for  small  vessels,  where- 
in is  7  fathoms  water,  and  good  conveniences  for  a  fishery  ;  off  the  south 
point  of  the  entrance  are  some  sunken  rocks  about  a  cable's  length  from 
the  shore.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  great  island,  within  the  2  small  isl- 
ands, is  very  good  anchorage  in  16,  20,  and  24  fathoms  water  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  The  passage  into  this  place  to  the  westward  of  the  great 
island  from  the  sea  is  very  dangerous,  by  reason  there  are  several  sunken 
rocks  in  the  passage  and  shallow  water  ;  but  there  is  a  very  good  passsige 
into  it  from  the  bay,  passing  to  the  northward  of  the  2  small  islands  be- 
tween them  and  the  west  shore.  In  sailing  in  or  out  o£  the  bay  you  must 
hot  approach  too  near  the  south  point  of  the  Great  island,  because  of  somf. 
.sunken  rocks  which  lie  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
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A  little  to  the  westward  of  Bonne  bay,  between  it  and  Facheux,  is  Mus- 
keta  cove,  a  small  inlet,  wherein  is  from  30  to  47  fathoms  of  water. 

The  entrance  of  the  bays  of  Facheox  and  Dragon,  lies  west  4  miles 
from  Bonne  bay,  and  N.  W.  by  N.  near  3  leagues  from  Pass  island  ;  this 
entrance  is  very  conspicuous  at  sea,  by  which  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
easily  known.     Facheux,  which  is  the  easternmost  branch,  lies  in  north 

2  leagues,  and  is  a  third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  at 
the  entrance,  with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it.  One  mile  up  the  bay 
on  the  west  side  is  a  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in  10  fathoms,  with  gra- 
dual soundings  into  the  shore,  and  a  clear  bottom  ;  and  farther  up  the  bay, 
on  the  same  side,  are  2  other  coves,  wherein  is  anchorage  and  plenty  of 
wood  and  water.  Dragon  bay  lies  in  W.  N.  W.  1  league,  and  is  near  half 
a  mile  broad,  wherein  is  60  and  70  iathonM  water,  and  no  anchorage  till 
you  come  to  the  head ,  and  then  you  must  be  very  near  the  shore  to  be  in 
a  moderate  depth  of  water. 

One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Facheux  is  little  hole,  wherein  is  shelter 
for  shallops.  And  one  league  to  the  westward  of  Facheux  is  Richard's 
harbour,  a  snug  place  for  «mall  vessels  and  fishing  shallops,  wherein  is  not 
more  than  23  fathoms.  The  east  point  of  this  harbour  is  k  very  conspi- 
cuous high  head,  lying  W.  |  S.  7  miles  from  Bonne  bay,  and  N.  W.  j.  W. 

3  leagues  from  Pass  island. 

W.  by  N.  1}  league  from  Richard's  harbour,  is  Hare  bay,  which  lies 
in  north  about  6  miles,  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest 
part,  with  very  high  land  on  both  sides,  and  deep  water  close  home  to 
both  shores  in  most  parts  of  it.  Near  1  mile  up  the  bay,  on  the  east  side, 
is  a  small  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in  20  fathoms,  with  gradual  sound- 
ings into  the  shore,  and  1  league  up  the  bay  on  the  west  side,  is  a  very 
good  harbour,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  8, 10, 12  and  15  fathoms,  and 
plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

W.  by  N.  4  miles  from  Hare  bay  and  1  league  N.  by  W.  from  Hare's 
Ears  point  is  DeviPs  bay,  a  narrow  inlet,  lying  into  the  northward  1 
league,  wherein  is  deep  water,  and  no  anchorage  till  you  come  close  to 
the  head. 

The  bay  of  Rencontre,  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Hare's  Ear  point 
lies  in  W.  by  N.  2  lei^es,  it  is  near  ^  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part, 
with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it.  To  anchor  in  this  bay,  you  must  run 
up  above  a  low  woody  point  on  the  south  side,  then  haul  under  the  south 
tshore  until  you  are  land-locked  and  anchor  in  30  fathoms  water. 

Hare's  Ear's  point  is  a  pretty  large  point,  with  a  ragged  rock  upon  it, 
that  from  some  points  of  view  looks  like  the  ears  of  a  hare  ;  it  lies  west 
southerly  1 1  imles  from  the  point  of  Richard's  harbour,  and  W.  by  N, 
half  N.  6  leagues  from  Pass  island  :  off  this  point  is  a  fishing  bank  thai 
extends  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whereon  is  from  20  to  36  fathoms  water. 

One  mile  to  the  northward  of  Hare's  Ears  point,  at  the  S.  W.  en- 
trance into  Rencontre  is  New  harbour,  a  small  harbour,  wherein  is 
anchorage  for  small  vessels  in  16  fathoms  water,  and  good  conveniences 
for  a  fishery. 

West  2  miles  from  Hare's  Ears  point  is  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  which  lies 
in  first  N.  W.  then  more  northerly,  in  the  whole  2  leagues  :  it  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  hath  very  deep  water  in  most  parts.  At  the  north 
entrance  into  the  bay,  close  to  the  shore,  is  a  small  island  of  a  tolerable 
height,  and  half  a  league  within  the  island,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  bay, 
is  a  rock  above  water ;  a  littlf  within  this  rock,  on  the  same  side,  is  a 
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small  core  with  a  sandy  beach,  off  which  you  may  anchor  in  28  fathoms 
a  cable's  length  from  the  shore. 

W.  S.  W.  near  half  a  league  from  the  bay  of  Chalenr,  is  the  bay  Fran- 
cois, which  is  a  small  inlet,  lying  in  N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  1  mile  ;  it  is  near  J 
of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  17  fathoms  deep  ;  but  just  within  is 
50  and  60  fathoms  ;  at  the  head  is  from  30  to  20  fathoms,  good  anchorage, 
and  conveniences  for  a  fishery. 

W.  S.  W.  4  miles  from  the  bay  Francois,  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  la 
Hunc  lies  Oar  bay  ;  off  the  east  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  low  rocky  isl- 
and, close  to  the  shore  ;  from  this  point  to  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of 
Despair,  the  course  is  W.  ^  N.  9  leagues.  In  the  mouth  of  this  bay  is  a 
rocky  island,  and  a  passage  on  each  side  of  it :  the  bay  lies  in  iirst  N.  N. 
£.  near  one  league,  then  nortli  2  miles  ;  it  is  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  in 
the  narrowest  part,  with  deep  water  close  to  both  shores  all  the  way  up  ; 
the  least  water  is  at  the  entrance  :  at  the  head  is  a  small  snug  harbour, 
fit  only  for  small  vessels  and  fishing  shallops,  wherein  is  6  fathoms  water : 
at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  rocky 
island  before  mentioned,  is  a  small  snug  cove,  called  Cui  de  2:^ac,  wherein 
is  3  and  4  fathoms  water  and  good  shelter  for  fishing  vessels. 

Cape  la  Hune  is  the  southernmost  point  of  land  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  lies  in  the  latitude  of  47*»  31'  42"  N.  W.  I  N.  from  Pass  island, 
and  N.  VV.  ^  N.  10|  leagues  from  Cape  Miquilon  ;  it  may  be  easily  known 
by  its  figure,  which  much  resembles  a  sugar  loaf ;  but  in  order  to  distin- 
guish this,  you  must  approach  the  shore  at  least  within  3  leagues,  (unless 
you  are  directly  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it)  otherwise  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  high  land  within  it,  will  hinder  you  from  distinguishing  the  su- 
gar  loaf  hill ;  but  the  cape  may  always  be  known  by  the  high  land  of  la 
Hune,  which  lies  one  league  to  the  westward  of  it :  this  land  rises  di- 
rectly from  the  sea  to  a  tolerable  height,  appears  pretty  flat  at  top,  and 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  16  leagues. 

South  29^  W.  3^  leagues  from  Cape  la  Hune,  and  north  61°  W.  near 
10  leagues  from  Cape  Miquilon,  lies  the  Penguin  islands,  which  are  a  par- 
•^el  of  barren  rocks  lying  near  to  each  other,  and  altogether  about  two 
leagues  in  circuit  j  you  may  approach  these  islands  in  the  day  time  to  half 
a  league  all  round,  there  being  no  danger  at  that  distance  off.  On  the  S. 
W.  side  of  the  large  island  which  is  the  highest,  is  a  small  cove,  wherein 
is  shelter  for  fishing  shallops,  and  good  conveniences  for  a  fishery,  and 
there  is  good  fishing  round  about  the  island. 

East  3^  north,  7  miles  from  the  Penguin  islands,  and  south  9^  £.  3 
leagues  from  Cape  la  Hune,  is  a  dangerous  rock  called  the  Whale  rock, 
whereon  the  sea  generally  breaks  ;  it  is  about  100  fathoms  in  circuit,  witli 
10,  12,  and  14  fathoms  water  close  too  all  round  it.  From  this  rock 
stretches  out  a  narrow  bank  1  league  to  the  westward,  and  half  a  league 
to  the  eastward,  whereon  is  from  24  to  58  fathoms,  a  rocky  and  gravelly 
bottom.  In  the  channel  between  the  shore  and  tliis  rock,  also  between 
the  shore  and  Penguin  islands  is  120  and  130  fathoms  water,  a  muddy 
bottom,  and  the  same  bottom,  and  nearly  the  same  depth  of  water  one 
league  without. 

Round  the  west  point  of  Cape  la  Hune  is  la  Hune  bay,  which  lies  in 
north  near  2  leagues,  and  is  about  one -third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  which  is  at  the  entrance,  with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it. 
Id  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  bay,  you  must  keep  the  cape  or  east  shore  on 

rd,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  offtiie  west  point  of  the 
nee  intathe  bay,  near  one-third  channel  over.     Two  miles  up  the 
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bay,  on  the  east  side  is  Lance  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in  18  and  14 
fathoms  water,  clear  ground,  and  good  conveniences  for  a  fishery  :  1  ca- 
ble's length  oflf  from  the  south  point  of  the  cove  (which  is  low)  is  a  small 
dhoal,  whereon  is  1^  fathoms,  and  between  it  and  the  point  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter. To  sail  into  the  cove,  keep  the  pomt  of  the  cape,  or  east  entrance 
into  the  bay  open  of  a  red  cliff  point  on  the  same  side,  (off  which  is  a 
rock  above  water)  until  a  round  hill  you  will  see  over  the  valley  of  the 
cove,  be  brought  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  ;  you  will  then  be 
above  the  shoal,  and  may  haul  into  the  cove  with  safety.  There  is  a 
narrow  bank  which  stretches  quite  across  the  bay,  from  the  south  point 
of  the  cove,  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore,  whereon  is  from  27  to  45 
fathoms. 

La  Hune  harbour,  wherein  is  only  room  for  the  admittance  of  small  ves- 
sels open  to  the  westerly  winds,  lies  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
la  Hune  ;  before  which  is  an  island  close  under  the  shore.  The  passage 
into  the  harbour  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island  ;  there  is  no  danger  in 
going  in,  and  you  must  anchor  close  up  to  the  head,  in  10  fathoms  water. 
This  harbour  is  well  situated  for  a  fishery,  there  being  good  fishing  ground 
about  it,  and  other  conveniences,  such  as  a  large  beach  quite  across  from 
the  head  of  the  harbour  to  la  Hune  bay,  which  is  800  feet,  exposed  to  an 
open  air,  which  is  a  great  advantage  for  drying  of  fish. 

Between  Cape  la  Hune  and  Little  river,  the  land  is  tolerable  high,  and 
the  shore  forms  a  bay,  wherein  lie  several  small  islands  and  rocks  above 
water,  the  outermost  of  which  lies  north  3  leagues  from  the  Penguin  isl- 
ands ;  near  these  rocky  and  within  them  are  sunken  rocks  and  /oul 
ground  ;  the  passs^e  is  very  safe  between  the  rocks  and  the  Penguin 
islands. 

W.  by  S.  4  leagues  from  Cape  la  Hune,  is  the  entrance  of  Little  river, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  land  near  it,  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
point  on  the  coast,  and  tolerable  high  ;  the  river  is  about  100  fathoms  broad 
at  the  entrance,  and  10  fathoms  deep,  and  affords  good  anchorage  a  little 
way  up  it,  in  10,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water  :  its  banks  are  tolerable  high  and 
clothed  with  wood. 

S.  I  E.  2  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  Little  river,  N.  VV.  ^  N.  2J 
leagues  from  the  Penguin  islands,  and  E.  S.  E.  -*-  E.  3-}  leagues  from  the 
isles  of  Ramea,  lie  the  Little  river  rocks,  which  are  just  above  water,  and 
of  a  very  small  circuit,  with  very  deep  water  all  around  them. 

The  isles  of  Ramea,  which  are  of  various  extent  both  for  height  and 
circuit,  lay  N.  W.  ^  N.  near  6  leagues  from  the  Penguin  islands  and  1 
league  from  the  main  ;  they  extend  E.  and  W.  5  miles,  and  N.  and  S.  2 
miles  :  there  are  several  rocks  and  breakers  about  them,  but  more  on 
the  S.  side  than  the  N.  the  easternmost  island,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
very  high  and  hilly  ;  and  the  westernmost,  called  Columbe,  is  a  remark- 
able high  round  island,  of  a  small  circuity  near  to  which  are  some  rocky 
islands  and  sunken  rocks. 

The  harbour  of  Ramea  (which  is  a  small  commodious  harbour  for  fish- 
ing vessels)  is  formed  by  the  islands  which  lie  between  Great  Ramea  and 
Columbe,  the  entrance  from  the  westward  (which  is  the  broadest)  lies  E. 
from  Columbe,  give  the  S.  point  of  the  entrance  asmallbirth,  (off  which 
are  some  rocks  above  water)  and  steer  N.  E.  into  the  harbour,  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  is  more  than  a  cable's  length  broad  in 
the  narrowest  part,  and  anchor  in  Ship  cove,  which  is  the  second  on  the 
N.  W.  side,in  5  fathoms  clear  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  To 
sail  into  it  from  the  eastward,  keep  the  north  side  of  Great  Ramea  c 
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board  until  you  are  at  the  west  end  thereof,  then  steer  S.  W.  into  the  har- 
bour, keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  wherein  is  3  fathoms  at  low 
water,  and  anchor  as  above  directed.  In  this  harbour,  and  about  these 
islands,  are  several  convenient  places  for  erecting  of  stages  and  drying  of 
£sh,  and  seem  well  situated  for  that  purpose. 

S.  £.  I  S.  4  miles  from  Ramea,  are  2  rocks  above  water,  close  to  each 
other,  called  Ramea  rocks  :  S.  W.  1  league  from  these  rocks  is  a  small 
fishing  bank,  whereon  is  6  fathoms  water  ;  it  ties,  with  the  rocks  above 
nicutioned,  on  with  the  W.  entrance  of  Little  river,  bearing  N.  E.  and 
Ramea  Columbe  on  with  a  high  saddle  hill,  (called  Richard's  head)  on 
the  main  within  the  isles  of  Burges,  bearing  nearly  N.  W.  Nearly  in  the 
middle  between  Ramea  and  the  Penguin  islands,  2  leagues  from  the  land, 
is  a  fishing  bank,  whereon  is  from  50  to  14  fathoms.  To  run  upon  the 
ahoalest  part  of  this  bank,  bring  the  two  Ramea  rocks  (which  lie  S.  £. 
^  S.  from  Ramea  islands)  on  with  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  islands,  or  be- 
tween them  and  Columbe,  and  the  entrance  into  Little  river  to  bear  N. 
by  E.  \  E. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Little  river,  and  N.  £.  by  E.  from  Ra- 
mea islands,  is  Old  Man's  bay,  which  lies  in  N.  7  miles,  and  is  a  mile 
broad  at  the  entrance,  with  deep  water  in  most  parts  of  it.  N.  £.  half 
a  league  up  the  bay  on  the  east  side,  is  Adam's  island,  behind  which  is 
anchorage  in  30  and  40  fathoms,  but  the  best  anchorage  is  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  in  14  and  16  fathoms. 

Half  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Old  Man's  bay,  and  N.  £.  from  Ramea 
isles,  is  Musketa  hai'bouv,  which  is  a  very  snug  and  safe  harbour,  that  will 
hold  a  great  number  of  shipping  in  perfect  security  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
net  in  or  out  unless  the  wind  is  favourable,  by  reason  the  entrance  is  so 
very  narrow  (being  but  48  fathoms  broad)  and  the  land  high  on  both 
sides ;  the  S.  £.  point  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  a  high  white 
rock  ;  near  a  cable's  length  from  this  white  rock,  or  point,  is  a  black  rock 
above  water,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the 
aea  breaks  :  from  this  black  rock  to  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour, is  N.  W.  ^  of  a  mile.  In  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  harbour,  give  tlie 
black  rock  a  small  birth,  and  keep  the  W.  side  most  on  board,  it  being  the 
safest.  If  you  are  obliged  to  anchor,  you  must  be  very  brisk  in  getting  a 
rope  on  shore,  lest  you  tail  upon  the  rocks.  In  the  harbour  is  from  18 
to  30  fathoms,  every  where  good  anchorage,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter, and  fishing  conveniences.  In  the  Narrows  is  12  fathoms  bold  to 
both  shores  there  ;  with  southerly  and  easterly  winds  it  blows  right  in, 
with  northerly  winds  out,  and  with  westerly  winds  it  is  either  calm,  or 
blows  in  variable  puffs. 

Fox  island  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
lies  N.  £.  by  N.  from  Ramea  isles,  and  half  a  league  to  the  westward  of 
Musketa  harbour ;  between  them  are  several  rocky  islands,  and  some 
sunken  rocks.  This  harbour  may  be  known  by  a  high  white  rock,  lying 
S.  ^  a  mile  from  the  outer  part  of  the  iskind.  There  are  two  passages 
into  the  harbour,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  and  no  danger  in  either 
of  them  but  what  discovers  itself;  it  is  a  small  commodious  harbour  for 
the  fishery,  whbrein  is  6,  8,  and  10  fiithoms  water,  and  some  beach. 

White  Bear  bay  lies  H  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fox  island  harbour,  and 
N.  1  league  from  Ramea  isles  ;  there  are  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
it.  The  best  passage  into  the  hay  is  to  the  eastward  of  all  the  islands  ; 
it  lies  in  N.  E.  by  E.  4  E.  4  leagjos,  and  b  near  half  a  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part,  with  high  land  on  both  sides,  and  deep  water  dose  to  both 
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shores  in  most  parts  of  it,  until  you  are  8  miles  up  it,  you  will  then  rise 
the  ground  at  once  to  9  fathonli,  and  will  afterwards  have  gradual  sound- 
ings up  to  the  head,  and  good  anchorage.  A  little  way  inland  from  the 
bead  of  the  hay,  you  have  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  country,  which  appears  to  he  all  a  harren  rock,  of  a  pretty  even 
height,  and  watered  hy  a  grea^t  number  of  ponds,  with  which  the  whole 
country  very  much  ahounds.  On  the  S.'W.  side  of  Bear  island  (which 
is  the  easternmost  and  largest  in  the  mouth  of  the  hav)  is  a  small  harhour, 
lying  in  £.  N.  £.  j^  a  mile,  wherein  is  from  10  to  22  ^thoms  water,  hefore 
the  mouth  of  which  are  sunken  rocks  that  doth  not  hreak  hut  in  had  wea- 
ther. At  the  west  entrance  into  white  Bear  hay,  is  a  high  round  white 
island  ;  and  S.  S.  W.  ^  a  mile  from  the  White  island  is  a  hlack  rock  ahove 
water.  The  hest  passage  into  the  hay  from  the  westward,  is  on  the  west 
side  of  this  rock,  and  between  the  White  island  and  Bear  island  ;  there 
are  sunken  rocks  ^  a  league  to  the  westward  of  the  White  island,  some 
of  which  are  above  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Five  miles  to  the  westward  of  White  Bear  bay,  and  N.  by  W.  |  W. 
from  Ramea  Columbe,  are  2  small  harbours  called  Red  island  harbours, 
formed  by  an  island  of  the  same  name,  lying  close  under  the  land  ;  that 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  island  is  the  largest  and  best,  wherein  is  from 
10  to  6  fathoms,  good  anchorage  :  to  sail  into  it,  keep  the  island  close 
aboard,  the  outer  part  of  which  is  red  steep  cliffs. 

N.  W.  by  W.  3  leagues  from  Ramea  Columbe,  lie  the  Burgeo  isles, 
which  are  a  cluster  of  isl'and?^  extending  along  the  shore,  east  and  west 
about  5  nules,  forming  several  snug  and  commodious  harbours  among  them 
for  fishing  vessels,  and  are  well  situated  for  that  purpose,  there  being 
good  fishing  ground  about  them.  To  sail  into  Burgeo  from  the  eastward, 
the  safest  passage  is  on  tlic  N.  E.  side  of  Boar  island,  which  is  the  north- 
ernmost, and  lies  N.  W.  from  Ramea  Columbe  ;  S.  E.  by  E.  i  a  league^ 
from  this  island  is  a  rock  that  uncovers  at  low  water,  on  wliich  the  sea  ge- ' 
nerally  breaks  ;  you  may  go  on  any  side  of  this  rock,  there  being  very 
deep  water  all  round  it ;  as  soon  as  you  are  to  the  N.  W.  of  it,  keep  the 
north  side  of  Boar  island  on  board,  and  steer  W.  by  S.  ^-  S.  for  G randy's 
cove,  the  north  point  of  which  is  the  first  low  point  on  your  starboard 
bow,  haul  round  that  point,  and  anchor  in  the  cove  in  14  fathoms,  and 
moor  with  a  fast  on  shore  :  but  the  host  place  for  great  ships  to  anchor, 
is  between  Grandy's  cove  and  a  small  island  lying  near  the  west  point  of 
Boar  island,  in  20  or  24  fathoms,  good  ground  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
To  sail  into  Grandy's  cove  from  the  westward  within  the  islands,  it  is 
dangerous,  unless  well  acquainted,  by  reason  of  sunken  rocks  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  there  is  a  good  passage  from  the  southward  between  Burgo 
Columbe,  which  is  a  high  round  island,  and  Rencontre  (which  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  islands)  you  must  steer  in  N.  W.  between  the  rocks 
above  water  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Columbe,  and  then  to  the  south- 
ward of  Rencontre  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  these  rocks,  keep  the 
islands  on  board  ;  there  are  several  safe  passages  in  from  the  south- 
ward and  eastward,  between  the  islands,  and  good  anchorage  ;  and  in 
bad  weather  all  the  sunken  rocks  discover  themselves,  and  you  may  run 
ID  any  where  without  fear  ;  these  isles  do  not  abound  with  either  wood 
or  water. 

Wolfe  bay  lies  in  N.  E.  i  N.  1  league,  the  entrance  is  N.  E.  2  miles 
from  Boar  island,  and  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fox  island  harbours  ; 
the  east  point  of  the  entrance  is  low  ragged  rocks,  off  which  is  a  sunken 
^ock,  j>  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  bad 
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ther.     Near  the  head  of  the  hay  is  tolerahic  good  anchorage,  and  plenty 
of  wood  and  water.  ■• 

Round  the  west  point  of  Wolfe  bay  is  King's  harbour,  which  lies  in  N. 
E.  by  N.  J  of  a  mile,  before  the  mouth  of  wliich  is  a  cluster  of  little  isl- 
ands, 1  of  which  is  pretty  high  :  to  sail  into  it  keep  the  east  point  of  the 
islands  on  board,  and  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  for  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  anchor  under^the  east  shore,  in  9  fathoms  water. 

On  the  south  sides  of  the  islands,  before  king's  harbour,  and  N.  N.  E. 
1  mile  from  Boar  island,  is  the  entrance  into  the  Ha  Ha,  which  lies  in 
west  1  mile,  is  about  J-  of  a  mile  broad,  wherein  is  from  20  to  10  fa- 
thoms, and  good  anchorage  in  every  part  of  it :  over  the  south  point  of 
the  entrance  into  this  harbour  is  a  high  green  hill,  and  a  cable's  lengtli 
and  a  half  from  the  point,  is  a  sunken  rock  that  always  shews  itself:  over 
the  head  of  the  Ha  Ha,  is  Richard's  head,  mentioned  as  a  mark  for  run- 
ning upon  Ramea  shoal. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Burgeo  isles  is  the  Great  Barrysway 
point,  which  is  a  low  white  rocky  point,  and  N.  W.  by  N.  half  a  league 
from  this  point  is  the  west  entrance  into  the  Great  Barrysway,  wherein  is 
room  and  depth  of  water  for  small  vessels  :  between  the  Burgeo  isles  and 
the  Great  Barrysway  point  are  several  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
half  a  I'eague  from  the  shore. 

N.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  4  leagues  from  the  Burgeo  isles  is  the  haf  of  Con- 
noir,  the  east  point  of  which  is  something  remarkable,  rising  with  an  easy 
ascent  to  a  moderate  height,  and  much  higher  than  the  land  within  it ;  Ihe 
top  of  it  is  green,  but  down  by  the  shore  is  white  ;  the  west  point  of  the 
bay  m  low  and  Hat,  to  the  westward  of  which  are  several  small  islands  { 
the  bay  lies  in  N.  by  E.  1  league  from  the  entrance  to  the  middle  head, 
which  lies  between  the  two  arms,  and  is  half  a  league  broad,  with  14,  12, 
10,  and  8  fathoms  close  to  both  shores,  good  anchorage  and  clear  ground, 
open  to  the  S.  S.  W .  and  southerly  winds  ;  but  the  N.  E.  arm  affords 
shelter  for  small  vessels  from  all  winds.  To  sail  into  it,  keep  the  star- 
board shore  best  on  board,  and  anchor  before  a  small  cove  on  the  same 
side  near  the  head  of  the  arm,  in  3^  fathoms ;  towards  the  head  of  the  arm, 
on  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  bank  of  sand  and  mud,  whereon  one  might  run  a 
ship  and  receive  no  damage. 

Two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Connoir,  lies  the  bay  of  Cutteau, 
wherein  is  only  shelter  and  depth  of  water  for  small  vessels  and  fishing 
shallops  :  in  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  bay  keep  the  west  point  close  on 
board,  in  order  to  avoid  the  many  sunken  rocks  in  the  mouth  of  it. 

Round  the  west  point  of  Cutteau  is  Cinq  Serf,  wherein  are  a  great  ma- 
ny islands  which  form  several  small  snug  harbours,  wherein  is  room  and 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  tishing  vessels,  with  conveniences  for  fishe- 
ries, kight  off  Cinq  Serf,  about  half  a  league  from  the  shore,  is  a  low 
rocky  island.  The  safest  passage  into  the  largest  harbour  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  this  rock,  keep  in  pretty  near  it,  and  steer  in  N.  E.  |  £.  keeping 
the  S.  E.  shore  on  board,  until  you  are  abreast  of  a  small  woody  island, 
which  is  the  easternmost  but  one,  and  lies  about  j-  of  a  mile  to  the  N.  E. 
of  a  white  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  then  haul  short  round  this 
island,  and  anchor  behind  it  in  7  fathoms  water,  covered  from  all  winds,  or 
you  may  continue  your  course  up  to  the  head  of  ihe  arm  and  anchor  in  4 
fathoms  water. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  rocky  island  off  Cinq  Serf,  is  the 
hafbour  of  Grand  Bruit,  which  is  a  small  commodious  harbour,  and  well 
situated  for  a  fishery :  it  may  be  known  by  a  very  high  remarkable  moun- 
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tain  over  it,  |  a  league  inland,  which  is  the  highest  land  on  all  the  coast, 
down  which  runs  a  considerable  brook,  which  empties  itself  in  a  cascade 
into  the  harbour  of  Grand  Bruit.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  are 
several  small  islands  the  largest  of  which  is  of  a  tolerable  height  with 
three  green  hillocks  upon  it.  A  little  without  this  island  is  a  round  rock, 
pretty  high  above  water,  called  Columbe  of  G  rand  Bruit ;  and  }  of  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  this  rock,  is  a  low  rock  ;  in  the  direct  line  between 
this  low  rock  and  the  rocky  island  off  Cinq  Serf,  ^  a  league  from  the  for- 
mer, is  a  sunken  rock,  whereon  the  sea  doth  not  break  in  fine  weather. 
The  safest  passage  into  Grand  Bruit  is  to  the  N.  £.  of  this  rock,  and  off 
the  islands  lying  before  the  harbour  between  them  and  the  3  islands  (which 
are  low  and  lay  under  the  shore)  and  after  you  arc  to  the  northward  of 
the  sunken  rock  above  mentioned  there  is  no  danger  but  what  shews  it- 
self. The  passsige  into  the  harbour  is  very  narrow,  but  bold  to  both  sides. 
The  harbour  lies  in  north  -\  a  mile  and  is  ^  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  broad- 
est part,  wherein  is  from  4  |o  7  fathoms  water. 

To  the  westward  of  Grand  Bruit,  between  it  and  La  Poil  bay,  lies  the 
bay  of  Rotte,  wherein  are  a  great  many  islands  and  sunken  rocks.  The 
southernmost  island  is  a  remarkable  high  round  rock,  called  Columbe  of 
Rotte,  and  lies  W.  by  N.  9  leagues  from  the  southernmost  of  the  Bur- 
gees. Between  this  island  and  Grand  Bruit  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  some 
above  and  some  underwater,  but  do  not  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  direct 
line  between  the  islands.  Within  the  isles  of  Rotte  is  shelter  for  ship- 
ping. The  safest  passage  in,  is  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  between 
them  and  the  island  called  Little  Ireland,  which  lies  off  the  east  point  of 
La  Poil  bay. 

The  bay  of  La  Poil,  which  is  large  and  spacious,  with  several  commo- 
dious harbours,  lies  W.  10**  N.  10  leagues  from  the  southernmost  of  the 
Bui^eos  ;  W.  by  N.  14  leagues  from  the  isles  of  Ramea,  and  near  12 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ray.  It  may  be  known  by  the  high  land  of 
Grand  Bruit,  which  is  only  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  and  likewise 
by  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  which  rises  in  remarkable  high 
craggy  hills.  One  mile  S.  S.  W.  from  the  east  point  lies  Little  Ireland,  a 
small  low  island  environed  with  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  \  of  a 
mile  off ;  N.  N.  W.  ^  a  mile  from  this  island  is  a  sunken  rock  that  shews 
itself  at  low  water,  which  is  the  only  danger  going  into  the  bay,  but  what 
lies  very  near  tJie  shore.  Two  miles  within  the  west  point  of  the  bay, 
and  N.  N.  VV.  |  VV.  2  miles  from  Little  Ireland,  is.Tweeds,  or  Great  har- 
bour, the  S.  point  of  which  is  low  ;  it  lies  in  west  1  mile  and  is  1^  cable's 
length  broad  in  the  narrowest  part.  To  sail  into  it  keep  the  north  shore 
on  board,  and  anchor  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  in  1 8  or  20  fathoms 
clear  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  In  this  harbour  are  several 
conveniences  for  erecting  of  stages  and  drying  of  fish.  Half  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  Great  harbour,  is  Little  harbour,  the  north  point  of 
which  i^  the  first  high  bluff-head  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  (called 
Tooth's  head)  the  harbour  lies  in  west  1  mile,  is  not  quite  two  cables' 
length  broad  in  the  broadest  part.  To  sail  into  it,  give  the  S.  point  a  smaU 
birth,  and  anchor  about  half  way  up  the  harbour,  in  10  fathoms  water  be- 
fore the  stage,  which  is  on  the  north  side. 

Opposite  to  Tooth's  .|iead,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  is  Gaily  Boys 
harbour,  a  small  snug  and  commodious  harbour  for  ships  bound  to  the 
westward  :  near  the  south  point  of  the  harbour  are  some  hillocks  close 
to  the  shore  ;  but  the  north  point  is  high  and  steep,  with  a  white  spot  in 
the  cliff.     In  sailing  in  or  out  of  tlie  harbour  keep  the  north  side-oa 
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board  ;  yon  must  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  wit&in  the  inner  south  point, 
in  9  or  10  fathoms,  good  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Tooth's  head,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
bay,  is  Broad  cove,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  12  and  14  fathoms  wa- 
ter. Off  from  the  north  point  of  the  cove,  stretches  out  a  bank  into  the 
middle  of  the  bay,  whereon  is  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  a  stony  and  gravelly 
bottom.  One  mile  to  the  northward  of  Gaily  Boys  harbour,  between  two 
sandy  coves  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  and  near  2  cables*  length  from 
the  shore,  is  a  sunken  rock  that  just  uncovers  at  low  water. 

Two  leagues  up  the  bay,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  N.  £.  ami,  which  is  a 
spacious,  saie,  and  commodious  harbour.  To  sail  into  it  give  the  low 
sandy  point  on  the  S.  £.  side  a  small  birth,  and  anchor  above  it  where 
you  please,  in  10  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground,  and  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  and  very  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering. 

A  little  within  the  west  point  of  La  Poil  bay,  is  Indian  harbour,  and  do 
Plate,  two  small  coves  conveniently  situated  lor  a  fishery,  and  into  which 
siaall  vessels  can  go  at  high  water. 

From  Little  Ireland  island  to  harbour  La  Cove,  and  Moine  bay,  the 
course  is  W.  ^  S.  4  leagues  ;  between  them  lies  the  bay  of  Garia,  and  se- 
veral small  coves,  wherein  arc  shelter  for  small  vessels,  and  conveniences 
for  fisheries  ;  before  which  are  several  small  islands,  and  sunken  rocks 
lying  along  the  shore,  but  none  of  them  lie  without  the  above  course.  In 
bad  weather  the  sunken  rocks  all  discover  themselves.  To  sail  into  the 
bay  of  Garia,  which  lies  midway  between  Poil  and  harbour  La  Cove,  you 
will,  in  coasting  along  the  shore,  discover  a  white  head,  which  is  the  south 
point  of  an  island  lying  under  the  land,  off  the  east  point  of  the  bay,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  2  green  hillocks  on  the  main  :  you  must  bring 
this  white  point  to  bear  north,  and  steer  in  directly  for  it ;  keep  between 
it  and  the  several  islands  that  lie  to  the  S.  W.  from  it.  From  this  point, 
the  course  into  the  bay  is  N.  W.  by  N.  keeping  the  cast  point  on  board, 
which  is  low.  In  this  bay  is  plenty  of  timber,  not  only  for  erecting  of 
stages,  but  large  enough  for  building  of  shipping. 

The  S.  W.  point  of  the  entrance  into  harbour  La  Cove,  called  Rose 
Blanche  point  (near  to  which  are  rocks  above  water)  is  tolerable  high, 
and  the  land  near  the  shore  over  harbour  La  Cove  and  La  Moine  bay  is 
much  higher  than  any  land  near  them,  by  which  they  may  be  known.  La 
Moine  bay  lies  in  N.  N.  £.  J  E.  1^  league,  and  is  |  of  a  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part.  Off.|^e  east  point  are  some  small  islands,  and  roc^s 
above  water.  To  sail  into  it,  keep  the  west  point  on  board  until  you 
have  entered  the  bay,  then  edge  over  to  the  east  shore  and  steer  up  to 
the  head  of  the  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  in  10  and  1 1  fathoms, 
and  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Your  course  into  harbour  La  Cove,  which 
lies  at  the  west  entrance  into  La  Moine  bay,  is  N.  W.  between  a  rock 
above  water  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  tlie  west  shore  ;  as  soon  as 
you  are  within  the  rock,  haul  to  the  westward,  into  the  harbour,  and  an- 
chor in  8  or  6  fathoms  water,  and  moored  with  a  fast  on  shore  ;  or  you 
may  steer  into  the  arm,  whicli  lies  in  N.  E.  by  N.  from  the  harbour,  and 
anchor  in  20  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Harbour  La  Cove  is  a' 
small  snug  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  well  situated  for  a  fishery,  where 
there  has  been  one  for  several  years. 

Round  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  pofflU,  is  the  harbour  of  the 
^ame  name,  a  small  snug  harbour,  well  situated  for  a  fishery,  with  gooil 
conveniences.  The  channel  into  the  harbour  is  between  the  island  ly- 
ing off  the  west  point,  and  Rose  Blanche  point ;  you  must  give  the  iiilund 
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a  good  birth,  because  of  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  on  the  east  side  of 
it,  and  keep  the  west  side  of  a  small  island,  which  lies  close  under  Point 
Blanche,  close  on  board,  and  anchor  withm  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  said 
island,  in  9  fathoms  water.  To  sail  into  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  harbour  is 
dangerous,  unless  acquainted,  by  reason  of  several  small  islands,  and 
sunken  rocks  in  it. 

Mull  Face  is  a  small  cove  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche 
point,,  wherein  is  anchorage  for  small  vessels  in  4  fethoms.  Off  the  west 
point  of  the  cove  are  two  small  islands,  and  several  sunken  rocks.  The 
passage  in,  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  islands  and  sunken  rocks. 

Two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  point  are  the  Burnt 
isles,  which  lie  close  under  the  shore,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  it,  behind  which  are  shelter  for  small  vessels,  and  good  fishing  con- 
veniences. Off  these  islands,  are  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  are  |  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

Three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  Rose  Blanche  point,  i« 
Conny  bay,  and  Otter  bay  ;  in  the  latter  is  good  anchorage  for  shipping 
in  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  but  it  is  dangerous  going  in,  because  of  several 
sunken  rocks  without  the  passage,  which  in  fine  weather  do  not  shew 
themselves. 

West  J  S.  4  leagues  from  Rose  Blanche  point,  are  the  Dead  islands « 
which  lay  close  under  the  shore  ;  in  the  passage  between  them  and  the 
main  is  good  anchorage  for  shipping,  in  6, 7,  and  8  fiithoms,  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  going  in  unless  well  acquainted,  by  rea- 
son of  several  sunken  rocks  lying  in  both  the  east  and  west  entrance. 
The  entrance  from  the  eastward  may  be  known  by  a  very  white  spot  on 
one  of  the  islands  ;  bring  this  white  spot  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  and  steer 
in  for  it,  keeping  the  rocks  on  the  starboard  hand  nearest  on  board,  and 
leave  the  island  on  which  the  white  spot  is  on  your  larboard  side.  The 
west  entrance  may  be  known  by  a  tolerable  high  white  point  on  the  main, 
a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  ;  on  tlie  west  part  of  this  point  is  a 
green  hillock  ;  keep  this  white  point  close  on  board,  until  you  arc  within 
a  little  round  rock,  lying  close  to  the  westernmost  island  at  the  east  point 
of  the  entrance  ;  then  haul  over  to  tlic  eastward  for  the  Great  island,  (on 
which  is  a  high  hill)  and  steer  in  N.  £.  by  K.  -^  E.  keeping  the  little  rock 
before  mentioned  in  sight. 

From  the  Dead  isles  to  Port  aux  Basque,  the  course  is  west  4  miles  ; 
between  them  lie  several  smalt  islands  close  under  the  shore,  and  sunken 
rocks,  some  of  which  are  I  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Port  aux  Basque, 
which  is  a  small  commodious  harbour,  lies  2-1  leagues  to  the  eastward  of' 
Cape  Ray.  To  steer  in  for  it,  brinp  the  Sugar  Loaf  over  Cape  Ray  to 
bear  N.  W.  ^  VV.  or  the  west  end  of  the  Table  mountains  to  bear  N.  W. 
Steer  in  for  tlie  land,  with  either  of  them  as  above,  and  you  will  fall  di 
rectly  in  with  the  harbour,  the  S.  W.  point  of  which  is  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  white,  called  Point  Blanche,  but  the  N.  £.  point  is  low  and 
dat,  close  to  which  is  a  black  rock  above  water  ;  in  order  to  avoid  the 
outer  shoal  (on  which  is  3  fathoms)  and  which  lios  east  ^  of  a  mile  from 
Point  Blanche,  keep  the  said  point  on  board,  and  bring  the  flag-staff  which 
i£K  on  the  hill,  that  is  over  the  west  side  of  the  head  of  the  harbour,  on 
with  the  S.  \V.  point  of  Road  island,  and  keeping  in  that  direction  will 
carry  you  in  the  middle*of  the  chimnel,  between  the  east  and  west  rocks, 
the  former  of  which  always  shew  themselves,  and  which  you  leave  on 
your  starboard  hand.  You  must  continue  this  course  up  to  Road  island, 
gad  keep  the  west  point  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Frying-p<m  rock. 
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which  stretches  out  from  a  cove  on  the  west  shore,  opposite  the  island  ; 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  above  the  island,  haul  to  the  N.  £.  and  anchor  be- 
tween it  and  harbour  island,  where  it  is  most  convenient  in  9  or  10  fa- 
thoms, good  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds  ;  this  is  what  is  called 
the  Koad  or  Outer  harbour,  and  is  the  only  anchoring  place  for  men  of 
war  :  but  fishing  ships  always  lie  up  in  the  inner  harbour.  To  sail  into 
it,  you  must  steer  in  between  the  west  shore  and  the  S.  W.  end  of  Har- 
bour island,  and  anchor  behind  the  said  island,  in  3  or  4  fathoms.  In 
some  parts  of  this  harbour  ships  can  lie  their  broadsides  so  near  the 
shore  as  to  reach  it  with  a  plank.  This  harbour  hath  been  frequented 
by  fishermen  for  many  years,  and  is  well  situated  for  that  purpose,  and 
has  excellent  conveniences. 

One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Port  aux  Basque  is  Little  bay,  a  narrow 
creek,  lying  in  N.  £.  near  half  a  league,  wherein  is  room  and  depth  of 
water  sufilicient  for  small  vessels. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Port  aux  Basque  is  Grand  bay,  in  and 
before  which  are  several  islands  and  sunken  rocks,  the  outermost  of  which 
are  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which  tlie  sea  gene- 
rally breaks.  In  this  bay  is  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  but  not  water 
sufficient  for  large  ships.  From  Port  aux  Basque  to  Cape  Kay,  the  coui^sc 
is  west  1  league  to  point  Enragee,  then  N.  W.  1|  league  to  the  cape  ;  otf 
point  Enragee  (which  is  a  low  point)  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  are  some 
sunken  rocks,  one  mile  from  the  shore  on  which  the  sea  breaks. 

Cape  Ray  is  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  situated  in  the  lati- 
tude 47**  37'  N.  The  land  of  the  cape  is  very  remarkable  near  the  shore  ; 
it  is  low,  and  3  miles  inland  is  a  very  high  Table  mountain,  which  rises 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  low  land,  and  appears  to  be  quite  flat  at 
top,  except  a  small  hillock  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  it.  This  land  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  16  or  18  leagues.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  Table 
mountain,  between  it  and  the  point  of  the  cape,  is  a  high  round  hill,  re- 
sembling a  sugar  loaf  (called  the  iSugar  Loaf  of  cape  Bay)  whose  summit 
is  something  lower  than  the  top  of  the  Table  mountain  ;  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  hill,  under  the  Table  mountain,  are  2  other  hills  resembling 
sug;ir  loaves,  wliich  are  not  so  high  as  tlie  former  ;  one  or  other  of  those 
Sugiir  Loaf  hills  are  from  all  points  of  view  seen  detached  from  the  Ta- 
ble niounUiin.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cape,  between  it  and  point  Enra- 
gee, is  a  sandy  bay,  wherein  shipping  may  anchor  with  N.  W.  northerly 
and  N.  E.  winds,  but  they  must  take  care  not  to  be  surprised  there  with 
the  S.  W.  winds,  which  blow  right  in  and  cause  a  great  sea,  and  the  ground 
is  not  the  best  for  holding,  being  all  a  fine  sand.  Towards  the  east  side 
of  this  bay  i'^  a  small  ledge  of  rocks,  1  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which  the 
sea  docs  not  break  in  fine  wciithcr.  'J^he  best  place  for  great  ships  to  an- 
chor is  to  brinp;  the  point  of  the  cape  to  bear  W.  by  S'.  and  the  hi;;h 
white  sand  hill  in  the  bottom  of  tho  bay  N.  N.  E.  in  10  fathoms  water, 
but  small  vossel«<  may  lie  much  farther  in.  Vou  must  take  care  itot  t<i 
run  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to  hrinu;  the  end  of  the  Table  mountain  on 
with  the  sand  hill  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  for  fear  of  the  ledge  of  rocks 
before  mentioned.  \^\  by  N.  J^  N.  near  1  mile  from  the  point  of  the  cape, 
is  a  sniidl  led«^e  of  rocks,  whereon  the  sea  always  breaks  ;  and  1  mile  to 
the  northward  of  the  cape,  close  under  the  land,  is  a  low  rocky  island  in 
the  ch-uinel  between  the  ledge  and  the  cape  :  ali^o  between  it  and  the  isl- 
and i<*  11  and  lo  fathoms,  but  it  is  not  safe  for  shipping,  on  account  of  the 
tides,  wliicli  run  here  with  great  rapidity.  The  soundings  under  100  fa- 
thoms do  not  t'xtcnd  above  1  league  from  the  land  to  the  westward  and 
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Qorthward  of  the  cape,  nor  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  it,  except 
on  a  bank  which  lies  off  Port  aux  Basque,  between  2  or  3  leagues  from 
the  land,  whereon  is  from  70  to  100  fathoms  good  fishing  ground.  S.  £. 
by  £.  j^  £.  8  leagues  from  Port  aux  Basque,  in  the  latitude  of  47°  14'  N. 
is  a  bank  whereon  is  70  fathoms.  Note. — The  true  form  and  extent  of 
these  banks  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  be  described  in  the  Ameri- 
can Coast  Pilot. 

From  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Anguille,  the  course  is  N.  16°  W.  distant  6 
leagues  ;  Cape  Anguille  is  the  northernmost  point  of  land  you  can  see, 
afler  passing  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ray.  In  the  country,  over  the 
cape,  is  high  Table  Land,  covered  with  wood  ;  between  the  high  land  of 
the  two  capes,  the  land  is  low,  and  the  shore  forms  a  bay,  wherein  are  the 
Great  and  Little  rivers  of  Cod  Roy  ;  the  Great  river,  which  is  the  north- 
ernmost, is  a  bar  harbour,  and  will  admit  vessels  of  8  and  10  feet  draft 
at  high  water,  and  in  fine  weather.  It  is  a  good  place  for  a  salmon  fishe- 
ry, and  for  building  of  small  vessels  and  boats,  &c.  there  being  plenty  of 
timber.  You  may  approach  the  shore  between  the  2  capes  to  ^  a  league, 
there  being  no  danger  that  distance  off. 

The  island  of  Cod  Roy  lies  2  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Anguille, 
close  under  the  high  land  ;  it  is  a  low,  flat,  green  island,  of  near  2  miles 
in  compass  ;  it  forms  (between  it  and  the  main^  a  small  snug  harbour  for 
fishing  shallops,  and  is  frequented  by  vessels  ot  10  and  12  feet  drafl,  but 
they  lie  aground  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  there  being  not  much  above 
that  depth  of  water  in  the  safest  part  of  the  harbour  at  high  water ;  the 
channel  in  is  from  the  southward,  wherein  is  2  fathoms  at  low  water.  In 
that  from  the  northward,  is  not  above  3  feet ;  this  harbour  is  very  conve- 
nient for  the  fishery,  with  good  beaches  for  drying  of  fish. 

In  the  road  of  Cod  Roy  is  very  good  anchorage  for  shipping  in  8,  7, 
and  6  fathoms,  a  clay  bottom,  sheltered  from  the  N.  W.  northerly,  and 
S.  E.  winds  :  the  best  place  is  to  bring  the  south  point  of  the  island  to 
bear  west,  and  the  point  of  the  beach,  on  the  inside  of  the  island,  at  the 
south  entrance  into  the  harbour  on  with  a  point  on  the  main  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  island,  you  will  then  be  in  7  fathoms,  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  One  league  to  the  southward  of  Cod  Roy  is  a  high  bluff 
point,  called  Stormy  point,  off  which  stretches  out  a  shoal  half  a  mile  ; 
this  point  covers  the  road  from  the  S.  E.  winds,  and  it  is  good  anchoring 
any  where  along  the  shore  between  it  and  the  island. 

The  island  of  St.  Paul  Hes  S.  bS"*  W.  \^  leagues  from  Cape  Ray  ia 
Newfoundland,  and  N.  42^  E.  3  leagues  from  the  north  cape,  in  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  in  the  latitude  of  47^  12'  30"  N.  it  is  about  5  miles  in 
compass  (including  the  small  island  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  it)  with  three 
high  hills  upon  it,  and  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  all  round. 

Cape  North  is  a  lofly  promontory  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island 
Cape  Breton,  in  the  latitude  47°  6'  N.  The  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  formed  by  this  cape  and  Cape  Ray  ;  they  lie  from  each  other 
N.  52^  £.  and  S.  52^  W.  distant  17  leagues  ;  in  the  channel  between 
them  is  no  ground  under  200  fathoms. 

A  south  east  moon  makes  high  water  by  the  shore  in  most  places,  and 
flows  up  and  down,  or  upon  a  perpendicular  7  or  8  feet ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  they  are  every  where  greatly  governed  by  the  winds  and 
weather.  On  the  sea  coast  between  Cape  Chapeaurouge  and  St.  Peter^s, 
the  current  sets  generally  to  the  S.  W.  On  the  south  side  of  Fortune 
bay  it  sets  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  north  side  to  the  westward.  Be- 
ween  Cape  la  Hune  and  Cape  Ray,  the  flood  set?  to  the  westward  in  the 
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offing,  sometimes  2  or  3  hours  after  it  is  high  water  by  the  shore  ;  but 
this  tide  or  current  (which  is  no  where  strong  but  at  Cape  Ray)  is  very 
variable,  both  with  respect  to  its  course  and  velocity,  sometimes  it  sets 
quite  the  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  common  course 
of  the  tides,  s(nd  much  stronger  at  one  time  than  another,  which  irre- 
gularities cannot  be  accounted  for  with  certainty,  but  seem  to  depend 
mostly  on  the  winds. 

N.  B.  The  Burgeo  isles,  by  an  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,   on  the  5th  of 
August,  1766,  are  3h.  SO'  4"  or  57<^  31'  W.  from  the  meridian  uf  Loodon. 

From  this  observation  the  longitude  of  the  following  places  are  de- 
duced, and  their  latitudes  are  from  astronomical  observations  made  on 
shore,  except  that  of  Cape  Race,  which  was  observed  at  sea  ;  some  one 
of  those  places  being  generally  the  first  that  ships  make  bound  to  south - 
em  parts  of  Newfoundland,  or  into  the. gulf  or  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
from  which  they  take  their  departure,  at  leaving  those  parts  ;  it  is  hoped 
the  determining  their  true  position  will  prove  useful  to  navigators. 

Latitude.  Longitude. 

Burgee  Isles 47  36  N.  67  31  W. 

Cape  Ray 47  37  69  8 

Island  of^ St.  Paul 47  II  69  67 

Cape  North,  N.  £.  extremity  of  Cape  Breton, 47      5  60  8 

Island  of  Scataria,  which  lies  off  the  S.E.  point  of  >  .^      ,  ^^  __ 

Cape  Breton                                                           J...  46      I  61  67 

Island  of  St  Peter*i 46  46  66  6 

Cape  Chapeaiirouge>  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Rtd  Hat. ...  46  63  66  17 

Cape  Race 46  40  62  3t 

dt  John's 47  34  6t  18 


Directions  for  navigating  the  West  Coast  of  Newfoundland. 

[N.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Cmirses  hereafter  mentioned  are  the  true  Bearingt 

and  Cottrses,  ayid  not  by  Compass,] 

Cape  Anguillc  lies  6  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ray,  N.  E.  by 
N.  17  leagues  from  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  in  the  latitude  of  47*^ 
^5'  N.  it  is  high  land,  covered  with  wood  ;  2  miles  to  the  southward  of 
this  cape  lies  the  small  island  and  harbour  of  Cod  Roy  before  described. 
From  Cape  Anguille  to  Cape  St.  George,  the  course  is  N.  ^  £.  distant  1 1 
ieagues  ;  these  two  capes  form  the  bay  of  St.  George,  which  lies  in  N. . 
K.  18  leagues  from  the  former,  and  east  15  leagues  from  the  latter  ;  at 
the  head  of  this  bay  on  the  south  side  round  a  low  point  of  land  is  a  very 
good  liarbour,  wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  8,  10  or  12  fathoms  water. 
In  several  parts  about  this  harbour  are  convenient  places  for  fishing 
works,  with  large  beaches,  and  good  tishing ground  in  Ae  bay,  which  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  abound  with  fish,  and  formerly  was  much  frequented  :  a 
very  considerable  river  empties  itself  into  the  head  of  this  bay,  hut  it  is 
not  navigable  for  any  thing  but  boats,  by  reason  of  a  bar  across  the  en- 
trance, which  lies  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  bay,  beforo  the  Isthmus  of  Port-a-Port,  is  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8 
fathoms  water,  with  northerly  winds  ;  from  off  Ihirpbce  stretches  out  a 
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ilshing  bank  two  thirds  across  the  bay,  whereon  is  from  7  to  18  fathoms 
water,  a  dark  sandy  bottom. 

Cape  St.  George  lies  in  the  latitude  of  48^  28'  ;  it  may  be  easily  known, 
not  only  by  its  being  the  north  point  of  the  bny  of  the  same  name,  but  by 
the  steep  clifts  on  the  north  part  of  it,  which  rises  perpendicular  from 
the  sea  to  a  considerable  heifi;ht,  and  1)y  Hed  island  which  lies  5  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  cape,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  :  this  island  is 
aboat  1  league  in  circuit,  and  tolerable  high,  and  the  steep  cliffs  round  it 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  Under  the  N.  £.  end  of  the  island,  and  before 
a  sandy  cove  on  the  main,  which  lies  just  to  the  northward  of  the  steep 
clif&,  is  anchorage  in  12  or  14  fathoms  water,  where  you  arc  covered  from 
the  S.  W.  winds  by  the  island,  and  from  the  southerly  and  easterly  winds 
by  the  main,  but  there  is  no  riding  here  with  northerly  and  N,  W.  winds  ; 
this  place  formerly  was  much  frequented  by  fishers. 

From  Red  island  to  Long  point,  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Port-a- 
Port,  the  course  is  N.  52*^  £.  distant  7^  leagues.  From  Red  island  to 
Guernsey  bland  m  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  islands,  the  course  is  N.  £.  j 
N.  151  leagues.  From  Red  island  to  Cape  St.  Gregory,  the  course  is  n. 
E.  f  N,  20  leagues.  From  Red  island  to  the  hay  of  Ingornachoix,  the 
course  is  N.  N.  E.  4  E.  distant  48  leagues  ;  and  from  Red  island  to  Point 
Rich,  the  course  is  N.  29^  £.  distant  48  leagues  and  2  miles. 

The  land  between  Red  island  and  the  entrance  into  Port-a-Port,  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  or  rather  low,  with  sandy  beaches,  except  one  remarka* 
ble  high  hillock  (called  Round-head)  close  to  the  shore,  and  is  2  leagues 
to  the  N.  £.  of  Rod  island  ;  but  up  in  the  country  ov^r  Port-a^Port,  are 
high  lands,  and  if  you  are  4  leagues  at  sea  you  will  not  discern  the  long 
point  of  land  which  forms  thq  bay  of  Port-a-Port :  this  bay  is  capacious, 
Deing  near  5  miles  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  lies  into  the  southward  4 
leagues,  with  good  anchorage  in  mo!<t  parts  of  it.  The  west  point  of  the 
bay  (called  Long  point)  is  a  low  rocky  point  from  which  stretches  out  a 
reef  of  rocks  N.  £.  nearly  1  mile  ;  S.  E.  by  S.  4  miles  from  Long  point, 
and  half  a  league  from  the  east  shore,  lies  Fox  island,  which  is  small,  but 
tolerable  high  ;  from  the  north  end  of  this  island  stretches  out  a  shoal, 
near  8  miles  to  the  northward,  called  Fox's  Tails  ;  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay,  between  the  island  and  the  west  shore  lies  the  middle  ground, 
on  one  place  of  which,  near  the  S.  W.  end,  is  not  above  3  or  4  feet  water, 
at  low  water  ;  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  low  point,  called  Middle  point, 
stretching  out  into  the  middle  of  the  bay  ;  from  off  this  point  is  a  shoal 

{>it,  which  extends  near  2  miles  to  the  northward,  part  of  which  dries  at 
ow  water  :  from  the  head  of  the^eqst  bay  over  to  the  bay  St.  George,  is 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  :  this  isthmus  is  very  low,  with  a 
pond  in  the  middle  of  it,  into  which  the  sen  washes  in  giiles  of  winds  from 
the  southward  at  high  tides.  On  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  a  tolera- 
ble high  mountain,  which  appears  flat  at  top,  and  rises  directly  from  the 
iflthmus,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  about  5  miles  from  the 
isthmus  is  a  conspicuous  valley  or  hollow,  which,  together  with  Fox  isl- 
and, serves  as  a  leading  mark  for  coming  in  and  out  of  this  bay,  as  is  here- 
after described  :  two  league^  to  the  N.  E.  from  the  entrance  of  tlie  bay, 
and  half  a  league  from  the  shore  lies  Shag  island,  which  appears  at  a 
diatance  like  a  high  rock  and  is  easy  to  be  distinguished  froln  the  main  ; 
west  1  league  from  the  Shag  island,  lies  the  middle  of  Long  ledge,  which 
b  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  stretching  N.  £.  and  S.  W,  4  miles,  the  N.  E. 
part  of  them  are  above  water  ;  the  channel  into  the  bay  of  Port-a-Port, 
between  the  S,  W.  end  of  this  ledge,  and  the  reef  oflf^  the  west  pomt  of 
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the  bay  is  1  league  wide.  To  sail  into  Port-a-Port,  coining  from  the  S. 
W.  come  not  nearer  the  pitch  of  the  Long  point  of  the  bay  than  1|  mile, 
or  haul  not  in  for  the  bay,  until  you  have  brought  the  valley  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  before  mentioned  (which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  isth- 
mus) over  the  east  end  of  Fox  island,  or  to  the  eastward  of  it,  which  will 
then  bear  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  you  will  be  then  clear  of  the  Long  point  reef,  and 
may  haul  into  the  bay  with  safety  ;  coming  from  the  N.  E.  and  without 
the  Long  ledge,  or  turning  into  the  bay  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  S. 
W.  point  of  the  Long  ledge,  bringing  the  isthmus  or  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain (which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus)  open  to  the  westward  of 
Fox  island,  near  twice  the  breadth  of  the  island  (the  island  will  then  bear 
S.  ^  E.)  you  may  haul  into  the  bay  with  this  mark,  and  when  Shag  island 
is  brought  on  with  the  foot  of  the  high  land  which  is  on  the  south  side  ol 
Coal  river,  and  will  then  bear  £.  by  N.  |  N.  you  will  be  within  the  Long 
ledge  ;  there  is  a  safe  passage  into  the  bay  between  the  Ldng  ledge  and 
the  main,  passing  on  either  side  of  Shsig  island,  taking  care  to  avoid  a 
small  round  shoal  which  lies  S.  W.  1  mile  from  the  island,  on  which  is  2J- 
fathoms  water.  To  sail  up  to  what  is  called  the  West  bay,  and  into  Head 
harbour  (which  are  the  safest  anchorages,  and  the  best  places  to  wood 
and  water  at)  keep  the  west  shore  on  boaixl,  and  in  turning  between  it 
and  the  middle  ground,  observe  on  standing  over  to  the  middle  to  put  about 
as  soon  as  you  shoalen  your  water  to  8  fathoms,  you  may  stand  to  the  spit 
of  the  middle  point,  to  6  or  5  fathoms.  To  sail  up  to  what  is  called  the. 
East  road,  which  lies  between  Fox  island  and  the  east  shore,  observe 
about  1  league  N.  E.  from  the  island,  a  high  bluff  head,  being  the  south 
part  of  the  high  land  that  rises  steep  directly  from  the  shore,  keep  this 
head  bearing  to  the  southward  of  east  until  the  isthmus  is  brought  to  the 
eastward  of  Fox  island,  which  will  then  bear  S.  S.  \V.  you  will  then  be 
within  the  shoal  (called  Fox's  Tail)  and  may  then  haul  to  the  southward, 
and  anchor  any  where  between  the  island  and  the  main  :  to  sail  up  th<^ 
east  bay  passing;  between  the  island  and  the  e;ist  shore,  observe  the  fore- 
going directions  ;  and  after  you  are  above  the  island,  come  not  nearer  the 
main  than  half  a  mile  until  you  are  abreast  of  a  blutT  point  above  the  isl- 
and, called  Road  point,  just  above  which,  in  IS  fathoms,  is  the  best  an- 
chorage with  N.  E.  winds  ;  and  to  sail  up  to  this  anchorage  between  the 
middle  ground  and  the  Fox's  Tail,  bring  the  said  point  on  with  the  S.  W. 
point  of  the  island,  this  mark  will  load  -j'ou  up  in  the  fair  way  between 
the  2  shoals.  What  is  called  the  West  road  lies  before  a  high  stone 
beach ;  about  2  miles  withm  Long  point,  where  you  ride  secure  with 
westerly  and  N.  W.  winds  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  the  said  beach  is 
steep  too,  and  is  an  excellent  place  for  landing  and  drying  of  fish,  for  which 
it  has  been  formerly  used  ;  there  is  likewise  a  good  place  at  the  north 
end  of  Fox  island  for  the  same  puqiose  ;  and  the  whole  bay  and  adjacent 
coast  abound  with  cod,  and  extensive  fishing  banks  lie  along  the  sea  coast. 
From  Long  point,  at  the  entrance  of  Port-a-Port,  to  the  bay  of  islands, 
thif^.  direct  course  is  N.  35^  E.  distant  8  leagues,  but  coming  out  of  Port- 
a-Port,  you  must  first  steer  north  1  or  1^  league,  in  order  to  clear  the 
Long  ledge,  then  N.  E.  by  N.  or  N.  E.  ;  the  land  between  them  is  of  con- 
siderable height,  rising  in  cragg}-  barren  hills  directly  from  the  shore. — 
The  Bay  of  islands  may  be  known  by  the  many  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
it,  particularly  the  three  named  Guernsey  island,  Tweed  island,  and  Pearl 
island,  which  are  nearly  of  equal  height  with  the  lands  on  the  main  ;  if 
you  are  bound  for  York  or  Lark  harbours  which  lay  on  the  S.  W.  side  of 
this  bay,  and  coming  from  the  southward,  steer  in  between  Guernsey  isl 
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and  and  the  south  head,  either  of  which  you  may  approach  as  near  as  you 
please  ;  but  with  S.  S*  W.  and  southerly  winds  come  not  near  the  south 
heady  for  fear  of  calms  and  gusts  of  wind  under  the  high  land,  where  you 
cannot  anchor  with  safety  ;  you  may  sail  in  or  out  of  the  bay  by  several 
other  channels,  formed  by  the  different  islands,  there  being  no  danger  but 
what  shews  itself,  except  a  small  ledge  of  rocks  which  lies  half  a  mile  from 
the  north  Shag  rock,  and  in  a  line  with  the  two  Shag  rocks  in  one  ;  if  you 
bring  the  south  Shag  rock  open  on  either  side  of  the  north  rock,  you  will 
be  clear  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  ledge  ;  the  safest  pas- 
sage into  this  bay  from  the  northward,  is  between  the  two  Shag  rocks,  and 
then  between  Tweed  island  and  Pearl  island.  From  Guernsey  island  to 
Tortoise  head  (which  is  the  north  point  of  York  harbour,  and  the  S.  E. 
point  of  Lark  harbour)  the  course  is  S.  by  £.  5  miles  ;  Lark  harbour  lies 
in  S.  W.  near  2  miles,  and  is  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest 
part,  which  is  at  the  entrance.  To  sail  into  it  with  large  ships  keep  the 
larboard  shore  on  board,  but  with  small  vessels  there  is  no  danger,  you 
may  anchor  with  a  low  point  on  the  starboard  side  bearing  west,  N.  W. 
or  north,  and  ride  secure  from  all  winds. 

From  Tortoise  head  into  York  harbour,  the  course  is  S.  W.  near  one 
league  ;  between  the  said  head  and  Governor's  island,  which  lies  before 
the  harbour,  is  good  room  to  turn,  and  anchorage  all  the  way,  but  regard 
must  be  had  to  a  shoal  which  spits  off  from  a  low  beach  point  (called  Sword 
point)  on  the  west  end  of  Governor's  island  ;  to  avoid  which  keep  a  good 
part  of  Seal  island  open  to  the  northward  of  Governor's  island,  until  you 
are  above  this  point ;  in  turning  up  the  harbour,  stand  not  nearer  the  next 
point  on  the  island  (off  which  it  is  flat)  then  to  bring  Tortoise  head  touch- 
ing Sword  point,  the  best  anchorages  is  to  keep  Tortoise  head  open  to  the 
said  point,  and  anchor  in  10  fathoms  along  the  sandy  besich  on  the  main  ; 
farther  up  within  the  island  is  too  tloep  water  for  anchoring  all  the  way 
through  the  passage  within  the  inland  :  this  harbour  is  very  convenient  to 
wood  and  water  at.  VV.  S.  VV.  and  S.  W.  winds  blow  here  sometimes 
with  great  violence,  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  lands,  there  being  a 
valley  or  low  land  between  this  harbour  and  Coal  river,  which  is  bounded 
on  each  side  with  high  hills  ;  this  causcth  these  winds  to  blow  very  strong 
over  the  low  land. 

Harbour  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Humber,  and  S.  E.  7 
miles  from  Guernsey  island  at  the  S.  VV.  point  of  which  is  a  small  snug 
harbour  (called  Wood's  harbour)  wherein  is  5  and  4  fathoms  water,  but  the 
entrance  is  too  narrow  for  strangers  to  attempt,  and  but  2  fathoms  deep. 

The  river  Humber,  at  about  6  leagues  within  the  entrance,  become.« 
narrow,  and  the  stream  is  so  rapid  in  places,  fur  about  4  leagues  up,  to  a 
lake,  that  it  is  with  great  diOiculty  a  boat  can  be  got  up  it ;  and  at  some- 
times quite  impracticable ;  this  lake,  which  stretches  N.  E.  |  N.  is  in 
length  7  or  8  leagues,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  broad  :  the  banks  of  this  ri- 
ver, and  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  well  clothed  with  timber,  such  as  are 
common  in  this  country.  This  river  is  said  to  abound  with  salmon,  in 
which  has  been  formerly  a  very  great  salmon  fishery. 

The  north  and  south  arms  are  only  long  inlets,  in  which  is  very  deep 
water  until  you  come  to  their  heads. 

A  little  within  the  entrance  of  the  north  arm,  on  the  starboard  side,  is 
a  small  cove,  wherein  a  vessel  might  anchor  in  30  fathoms  water ;  1  league 
within  the  entrance  of  the  south  arm,  on  the  starboard  side,  is  a  sandy 
cove  (being  the  second  on  that  side)  wherein  is  anchorage  in  16  fathoms 
water,  and  a  good  place  to  wood  and  water  at ;  haul  into  the  cove  until 
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the  west  point  of  it  is  brought  on  viith  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  of 
this  arm,  and  there  anchor ;  if  you  miss  laying  hold  of  this  anchoring 
p;round,  there  is  a  very  good'  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  S.  £.  branch  of 
this  arm  ;  on  the  east  side  of  Eagle  island,  between  the  north  and  south 
arnifi)  is  anchorage  in  8,  10,  or  12  fiithoms  Water  :  under  the  north  side 
of  Harbour  island  is  good  anchoi^e  with  S.  W.  winds,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  island  you  iVill  have  a  muddy  bottom  :  opposite  to  the  S.  E« 
end  of  Harbour  island*  oil  the  south  side  of  this  bay^  is  Frenchman's  cove, 
wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  20, 16  or  12  fathoBis  water ;  it  is  very  proba* 
ble  that  none  of  these  anchorages  will  ever  be  frequented  by  shipping ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  point  them  out,  as  it  may  happen,  that  in  coming 
into  the  bay  with  a  gale  of  wind  at  S.  W.  it  may  blow  so  hard  out  of 
York  harbour,  that  no  vessel  can  carry  sail  to  work  into  anchoring 
ground  ;  at  such  times  they  will  be  glad  to  get  to  an  anchor  in  any  place 
of  safety. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  has  been  much  frequented  formefly  for  the  cod 
fishery ;  the  best  place  for  fishing  ships  to  erect  stages  and  keep  boats,  is 
in  Small  iiarbour,  which  lies  a  little  without  the  South  head,  and  the  large 
beach  on  Sword  point,  on  Governor's  island,  is  an  excellent  place  for  dry* 
ing  of  fish. 

From  Guernsey  island  to  Bonne  bay,  the  course  is  first  N.  N  E«  6 
leagues,  then  N.  £«  3  leagues  :  the  land  near  the  shore,  from  the  north 
Shag  rock  to  Cape  St.  Gregory,  is  low,  along  which  lay  sunken  rocks, 
some  of  which  are  |  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  bat  a  very  little  way 
inland,  it  rises  into  a  mountain  terminating  at  top  in  round  hills :  from 
Cape  St.  Gregory  to  Bonne  bay,  the  knd  rises  in  hills  directly  from  the 
sea  to  a  considerable  height :  Cape  St.  Gregory  is  high,  and  thenortheni* 
most  land  you  can  sec,  when  coasting  along  shore  between  Red  island  and 
the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Bonne  bay  may  be  easily  known  if  you  are  not  above  4  or  5  leagues  off 
at  sea  by  the  lands  about  it,  all  the  land  on  the  S.  W.  iide  of  the  l^y  be- 
ing very  high  and  hilly ;  the  land  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  from  thence 
along  the  sea  coiist  to  the  northward,  is  low  and  fiat ;  but  about  1  league 
up  inland,  are  a  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  with  the  sea  coast: 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  low  land  if  you  are  6  or  7  leagues  off  at  sea. 
Over  the  south  side  of  this  bay  is  a  very  high  mountain,  terminating  at 
top  in  a  remarkable  round  hill,  which  is  very  conspicuous  when  you  are 
to  the  northward  of  the  bay.  Thu  bay  lies  in  S.  E.  two  leagues,  then 
branches  into  two  arms,  one  tendii^g  to  the  southward  and  the  other  to  the 
eastward ;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  the  southern  arm  ;  small  vessels  must 
anchor  jtist  above  a  low  woody  point  (which  is  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
bay,  at  the  entnuice  into  this  arm^  before  a  sandy  beach,  in  8  or  10  fa- 
thoms water,  about  a  cablets  lengtn  from  the  shore  :  but  large  ships  must 
run  hiti^her  up,  unless  they  moor  to  the  shore,  they  cannot  anchor  in  less 
than  30  or  40  fathoms,  but  at  the  head  of  the  arm,  where  there  is  but  24 
fathoms  ;  notwithstanding  the  great  depth  of  water,  you  lay  every  where 
in  perfect  security,  and  very  convenient  to  wood  and  water,  there  being 
great  plenty  of  both.  To  sail  into  the  east  arm,  keep  the  S.  E.  point  or 
starboard  shore  on  board  ;  short  round  that  point  is  a  small  snug  cove» 
wherein  is  good  anchorage  in  16  or  18  fathoms  water,  and  moor  to  the 
shore  ;  a  little  within  the  north  point  of  this  arm  is  a  very  snug  harbour 
for  snorall  vessels,  wherein  is  7  and  6  fathoms  water.  In  sailing  in  or 
out  of  this  bay  with  S.  W.  winds  come  not  near  the  weather  shore,  for 
'  fear  of  being  becalmed  under  the  high  land,  or  meeting;  with  heavy 
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gusts  of  wind,  which  is  still  worse,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  too  great 
to  ancbon 

From  Bonne  bay  to  Point  Rich,  the  course  along  shore  is  N.  N.  £.  dis- 
tant 24  leagues  ;  but  in  coining  out  of  the  bay,  you  must  first  steer  N.  N. 
W.  and  N.  by  W.  for  the  first  3  leagues^  in  order  to  get  an  offing.  Ten 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Bonne  l»iy  is  a  pretty  high  white  point  (called 
Martin  point)  three  quarters  of  a  mile  right  off  from  this  point  is  a  small 
ledge  of  rocks  whereon  the  sea  breaks  :  one  league  to  the  northward  of 
Martin  point,  is  a  low  white  rocky  point  (called  Broom  point)  ;  half  a  mile 
S.  W.  from  this  point  lies  a  sunken  rock  that  seldom  shews  itself.  Ob 
the  N.  £.  side  of  Broom  point  lies  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  vessels 
may  anchor  with  southerly  and  easterly  winds,  but  lies  quite  exposed  to 
the  sea  winds. 

One  league  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  is  a  pretty  high 
point  of  land  (called  Cow  head)  ;  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  an  isl- 
and, being  only  joined  to  the  main  by  a  very  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land ;. 
4  of  a  mile  off  this  heap  lies  Steering  island,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  and 
the  only  island  on  the  coast  between  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Point  Rich. 
On  the  south  side  of  Cow  head  is  Cow  cove,  wherein  is  shelter  for  ves- 
sels with  easterly  and  northerly  winds  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  this  head 
is  Shallow  bay,  wherein  is  water  sufficient  for  small  vessels,  and  good  fish- 
ing conveniences  ;  at  the  N.  £.  entrance  into  this  bay  are  a  cluster  of 
rocky  islands,  which  range  themselves  N.  £  and  S.  W.  and  at  the  S.  W.  en- 
trance are  2  rocks  close  to  each  other^  which  generally  shew  themselves  ; 
they  lay  a  full  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and  there  is  a  channel  into 
the  bay  on  either  side  of  them.  In  sailing  in  or  out  of  this  bay,  you  may 
go  on  either  side  of  Steering  island,  which  lies  right  before  it,  but  come 
not  too  near  the  N.  £.  end  there  being  sunken  rocks  off  that  end.  This 
place  is  the  best  situated  for  a  fishery  of  any  on  the  coast,  there  being  ex- 
cellent fishing  ground  about  it. 

From  Steering  island  to  Point  Rich,  the  course  is  N.  20°  45'  £.  distance 
17  leagues  :  from  Shallow  bay  to  the  south  part  of  Ingomachoix  bay  is 
nearly  a  straight  shore  all  the  way,  and  neither  creek  or  cove  where  a 
vessel  can  shelter  herself  from  the  sea  winds  ;  there  are  some  small  san- 
dy bays,  where  vessels  may  anchor  with  the  land  winds  ;  6  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Steering  island,  and  about  ^  a  mile  inland,  is  a  remarkable 
hill  (called  Portland);  it  makes  not  unlike  Portland  in  the  £nglish  channel, 
and  alters  not  in  its  appearance  from  any  point  of  view. 

Hawke*s  harbour  and  Port  Saunders  are  safe  and  commodious  harbours, 
situated  in  the  bay  of  Ingomachoix,  S.  £.  2  leagues  from  Point  Rich  ;  at 
the  entrance  of  these  harbours  lies  an  island  (called  Keppel  island)  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  strangers  from  the  main  ;  the  channel 
into  Hawke's  harbour  (which  is  the  southernmost)  lies  between  the  isl- 
and and  the  south  shore  ;  on  the  starboard  shore  entering  into  this  har- 
bour,- and  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  island  begins  a  shoal,  which 
stretches  up  along  that  shore  1  mile,  the  middle  of  which  runs  out  into 
the  harbour  |  the  breadth  thereof,  great  part  of  this  shoal  dries  at  low  wa- 
ter :  your  course  into  the  harbour  is  east,  keeping  mid-channel,  or  rathei* 
nearest  to  Keppel  island,  until  the  east  end  thereof  (which  is  a  low  stone 
beach)  bears  N.  by  £.  or  N.  then  steer  S.  £.  ^  £.  for  a  small  island  you 
will  see  up  the  harbour,  keeping  the  N.  £.  or  larboard  shore  pretty  well 
on  board,  and  steer  for  the  said  little  island  ;  as  soon  as  you  have  brought 
the  point  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  bear  W.  by  N.  ^  N. 
sod  are  the  length  of  the  S.  £.  point  of  a  bay  which  is  on  the  starboard 
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niilc  Cif  tht>  liurbour,  yaa  will  (hcnbe  iibove  the  sliosil,  aad  may  nnchor  in 
I C  l'ithoni$  wnter,  or  you  m^ty  run  ivitliin  ^  a  mile  of  the  mnall  uland  and 
thow  nnrhor.  where  you  will  by  more  convenient  to  take  in  wood  and 
wntor.  To  nail  into  I'ort  S.iunilen,  there  is  not  the  lenst  itanger  ;  leave 
Kcppol  inland  on  your  starboard  aide,  and  anchor  hs  soon  as  you  are  j  a 
milo  within  the  entrance,  in  10  or  II  frithoms  water  ;  but  if  you  run  up 
townrds  the  head  of  this  liarbour,  keep  the  larboard  shore  on  board,  in 
ni'iler  to  avoid  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbour.  This  is  the  best  harbour  for  ships  to  lay  in  that  are  bound  to 
the  southward,  as  the  other  is  for  tho!>c  bound  to  the  northward  ;  nit  the 
lands  near  tbcse  harbours  are  in  general  low,  and  covered  with  wood  ; 
yon  may  occasionally  anchor  without  these  harbours,  iu  the  bay  of  Ingor- 
nachoix,  occording  a»  the  winds  .ire. 

Point  Rich  lies  in  the  latitude  of  51°  41'  30"  :  it  Is  the  S.  W.  point  of 
a  peninsula,  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea  ;  it  is  every  where 
of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equnl  height,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  point 
of  land  alonf;  the  west  side  of  Newfoundland,  it  projecting  out  into  the  sea 
farther  than  any  other,  from  whence  the  coast  ench  way  takes  a  different 
direction. 

Two  miles  N.  E.  from  Point  Uicb  is  the  harbour  of  Port-aux-Choix  ;  it 
i:}  but  small,  yet  will  admit  of  ships  of  large  burthen,  hut  they  must  moor 
head  and  stern,  there  not  being  room  to  moor  otherwise.  To  sail  into  it, 
keep  the  st-irboard  shore  on  boiird,  and  anchor  just  above  a  small  island 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  In  this  harbour,  and  in  Boat 
cove,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  northward^  iirc  sevend  stiigc;^,  and  good 
places  for  drying  of  lisb. 

Konnd  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  peninsula,  lies  the  harbour  of  old  Poil- 
aux-Chnix,  whirh  is  a  small  but  safe  liorbour  in  the  entrance  of  which 
\\t-t  u  small  island  cidled  llarlmur  island,  nnd  between  this  i^huid  and  the 
west  puiiit  nf  the  harbour  are  rockii,  some  above  and  some  under  water. 
To  sail  in([i  this  liiirDour  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  keep  the  island 
close  im  lHmi*d  ;  but  lo^riil  in  on  the  east  side,  gi>y  the  N,  E.  point  of  this 
ishuid  a  small  birth  ;  you  nxay  anchor  any  whore  on  the  S.  K.  or  larboard 
side  of  lii(^  hnrlMur,  but  come  not  near  the  N.  W.  or  starboard  side,  there 
bcin;!  a  shoal  of  sand  and  mud  all  along  ihal  side. 

From  Point  Kich  to  the  Twin  islands  (which  arc  low.  and  the  outer- 
most islands  in  the  hav  of  S(.  John)  the  courec  i^  N.  N.  E.  distwce  A 
lra)!iK'^,  and  from  the  Twin  islands  to  Point  Fcrollc.  the  course  is  N.  E,  i 
N.  11  miles. 

The  bay  of  St.  John  lies  between  Point  Kirh  and  Point  FcroUe  ;  there 
are  in  it  a  great  many  isliinds  and  sunken  rocks  ;  the  only  island  of  any 
extent  is  that  of  St.  John,  which  lies  N.  K.  .3  leagues  from  Point  Kich  : 
on  the  S.  W.  side  of  this  island  is  a  small  harbour,  which  seems  not  Iwdly 
sitiiiitcd  for  the  cod  fishery,  and  it  halh  good  conveniences  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, butil  is  not  agooil  place  for  shipping — they  would  be  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  send  in  a  great  sea.  On  the  S.  E.  side 
of  this  islaud.  nppoiite  to  Ihe  west  end  of  Head  island,  is  a  small  bay, 
whercm  is  anchorage  in  IG  or  1-1  fathoms  water,  and  sheltered  from  mor^l 
winds,  and  is  the  only  anchoring  place  in  the  whole  bay. 

From  the  south  part  of  Point  Ferolle  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  S. 
S.  W.  near  1  league  ;  and  along  the  shore  to  the  river  of  Casters  (which 
is  in  the  bottom  of  St.  John's  bay)  arc  sunken  rocks  S  miles  off. 

Over  the  middle  of  the  buy  of  St.  Jolui,  is  high  table  land,  which  i-^ 
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very  steep  on  that  Bide  aext  the  bay,  and  terminates  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  parallel  with  theses  coast  from  Bonne  bay. 

The  course  of  the  Udes  along  this  coast  are  greatly  governed  by  the 
winds,  but  when  not  interrupted  by  strong  gales  of  long  continuance,  a  S. 
E.  by  S.  or  S.  S.  E.  moon  makes  high  water,  and  flows  up  and  down,  t>v 
upon  a  perpendicular,  seven  or  eight  feet. 


Directions  for  JWwigating  on  pari  of  llie  JV.  E.  side  of  New- 
foundland, and  in  the  Streigkis  of  Belle-Isle. 


[N.  B.  AIlBairinEsandCDuitoheicBfter  niitnti 
and  not  by  Coi 


iipsM.] 


On  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  2  leagues  from  the  main, 
are  2  islands,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  called  Groias  ;  the  north  end 
of  this  island  is  in  the  latitude  of  51°  OtV  north  :  at  about  Z  miles  distance 
from  this  north  end,  are  some  roclu  high  above  water. 

The  harbour  of  Croque  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  |  W.  2  leagues  from  the 
north  end  of  Groias  inland  ;  the  entrance  is  not  easily  distinguished  by 
strangers  till  you  draw  near  it ;  then  you  will  discover  a  small  island,  or 
rock,  close  to  the  south  head  of  the  harbour  ;  you  may  stand  boldly  in 
with  the  land,  there  being  no  danger  but  what  shews  itself,  and  lies  very 
near  the  shore  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the  heads,  you  will  opea  the  2 
arms  :  that  to  the  S.  W.  is  not  safe  to  anchor  in,  being  foul  ground,  and 
open  to  the  N.  E.  winds  ;  you  may  nm  up  into  the  N.  W.  arm  until  you 
are  land-locked,  and  anchor  where  you  please,  from  16  to  10  fathoms 
water,  every  where  very  good  ground.  This  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
veiT  convenient  for  the  fishery,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water. 

From  the  north  end  of  Groias  island,  along  the  coast  to  the  White  isl- 
ands, the  true  course  is  N.  by  E.  12  leagues,  but  to  give  these  islands  and 
the  Braha  sl^oal  a  proper  birth,  make  a  N.  N.  E.  course. 

Between  Croque  and  the  bay  of  Griguet,  are  several  good  harbours 
with  excellent  fishing  conveniences,  particularly  Great  and  Little  St.  Ju- 
lian's, Grands  way,  Waterman's  cove.  White's  arm.  Zealot,  Feshot,  Goo!>e 
cove,  Craimfliere,  St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Lunare,  which  are  not  yet  accu- 
rately described  ;  there  is  no  danger  on  the  coast  but  what  lies  very  near 
the  shore  ;  except  the  small  shoal  of  Braha,  which  lies  directly  off  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  4  miles  trom  the  land  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in 
bad  weather. 

The  bay  of  Griguet  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in 
thelatitude  of  51"  32' north  ;  it  is  formed  by  Stormy  cape  to  the  north, 
and  White  cape  to  the  south,  and  contains  several  good  harbours  for  ship- 
ping of  all  binds,  wherein  are  many  fishing  conveniences. 

Camel  island  lies  in  Griguet  bay,  is  very  high  in  the  middle,  like  the 
back  of  a  camel,  and  in  sailing  along  the  shore,  is  difficult  to  be  distin- 
gnishcd  from  the  main. 

The  north  harbour  lies  within  Stormy  cape,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
is  a  rock  above  water  :  you  may  go  on  either  side  of  this  rock,  it  being 
bold  too  all  round,  and  anchor  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  in  G  fathoms 
water  ;  in  the  entrance  that  leads  to  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  harbours,  is  a 
small  rocky  island,  which  makes  the  passi^  into  those  harbours  narrow: 
the  safest  passage  is  to  the  northward  of  this  inland,  giving  the  point  m 
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the  entrance  of  the  N.  W.  harhour  a  little  hirth ;  as  soon  as  you  are 
within  the  island,  you  will  open  the  two  harbours  ;  that  of  the  N.  W. 
which  is  the  largest,  runs  in  N.  W.  near  2  miles  ;  to  sail  up  to  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  the  west  side  is  the  safest;  you  will  at  first  have  14,  16, 
and  18  fathoms  water,  and  after  you  are  a  little  within  the  point,  will  meet 
with  a  bank  whereon  is  7  and  8  fathoms  ;  being  over  it,  you  will  again 
have  16  and  17  fathoms,  and  as  you  approach  the  head,  will  shoalen  your 
water  gradually  to  5  fathoms,  every  where  good  anchoring,  and  sheltered 
from  all  winds. 

The  S.  W.  harbour  runs  in  near  2  miles  behind  Camel's  island  :  it  is 
but  a  narrow  arm,  and  hath. in  it  from  10  to  4  fathoms  water ;  there  is  a 
shoal  at  the  entrance,  but  neither  it  nor  the  harbour  are  yet  sufficiently 
examined,  to  give  any  direction  about  it  here. 

The  two  islands  of  Griguet  lay  on  the  outside  of  CameKs  island,  and 
together  form  between  them  several  small,  but  very  snug  harbours  for 
fishing  vessels. 

From  Stormy  cape  to  Cape  de  Grat,  on  the  island  of  Qjoirpon,  is  N.  by 
E.  distant  3(  miles :  between  which  is  the  harbour  of  Little  Qairpon, 
formed  by  the  island  of  that  name ;  there  is  no  danger  going  in,  but  the 
shore  itself;  it  is  a  8n»aU»  safe,  snug  harbour,  where  fishing  ships  moor 
head  and  stem. 

Quirpon  island,  which  is  the  S.  E.  point  that  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
Streights  of  Belle-isle,  w  barren  and  mountainous  ;  Cape  de  Grat  on  the 
S.  £.  side,  and  the  highest  part  of  this  island  may  be  seen  in  clear  wea- 
ther 12  leagues. 

White  islands  lay  between  Griguet  and  Cape  de  Grat,  about  2|  miles 
from  the  land  ;  they  are  but  smcdl,  and  of  a  moderate  height ;  on  the  in- 
gide  of  them  arc  some  rocks,  both  above  and  under  water,  but  not  danger- 
ous, as  they  discover  themselves  even  in  fine  weather ;  and  the  passage 
between  them  and  the  main,  which  is  |  a  league  wide,  is  very  safe. 

De  Grat  and  Pigeon  coves  lay  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Qjuirs 
pon,  and  to  the  northward  of  Cape  de  Grat,  in  the  mouth  of  which  are 
some  small  islands,  and  rocks  above  water ;  behind  these  islands  are  shel- 
ter for  shipping*  in  4  fathooM  water,  and  convenient  places  for  fishing. 

The  passage  into  Great  Qjairpon  harbour  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
island  ot*  the  same  name,  between  it  and  Grave's  island,  which  is  an  island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ;  in  approaching  the  entrance,  you  may  make 
as  free  as  you  please  with  the  island  Quirpon,  there  being  no  danger  but 
what  shews  itself,  until  yon  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  where 
there  are  shoals  on  your  larboard  side,  which  you  avoid  by  keeping 
Black  head,  upon  Qjuirpon,  open  of  all  the  other  land,  until  Cape  Raven 
is  brought  over  Noddv  point ;  then  haul  in  for  the  harbour,  keeping  about 
half  a  cable's  length  from  the  point  of  Grave's  island ;  it  is  every  where 
good  anchoring  within  the  said  island,  and  room  and  depth  of  water  for 
any  flhips,  and  good  ground ;  the  best  place  is  in  9  Athoms  water,  up  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  Grave's  island,  abreast  of  Green  island,  which  lies 
about  the  middle  of  the  harbour  :  the  passage  to  the  inner  harbour,  on 
either  side  of  Green  island,  is  very  good  for  ships  of  a  moderate  draught 
of  water,  through  which  you  will  carry  3  &thoms ;  and  above  the  island 
is  exceeding  good  anchoring,  in  7  fathoms ;  there  is  a  passage  into  this 
place  through  Little  Ctuirpon,  but  it  is  too  narrow  and  intricate  for  vessels 
to  attempt,  unless  well  acquainted :  in  and  about  Qjuirpon  are  excellent 
<;onveniences  for  a  great  number  of  ships,  and  good  fishing  grounds  about 
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those  parts:  all  the  land  about  Griguet  and  Quirpon  is  mountainous  and 
appears  a  barren  rock. 

Noddj  harbour,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Qjairpon,  runs  in 
S.  S.  W.  between  Noddy  point  and  Cape  Raven,  which  form  the  entrance 
uf  the  harbour ;  there  is  no  danger  in  going  in  ;  the  passage  is  on  the  west 
side  of  a  small  island,  that  lies  about  f  of  a  mile  within  the  heads,  and  yon 
anchor  as  soon  as  above  it,  in  5  fathoms  water  :  or  with  small  vessels  you 
may  run  up  into  the  basin,  and  anchor  in  2^  or  3  fathoms  ;  within  the  isl- 
and, on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  is  a  stage,  and  very  convenient 
rooms  for  many  fishing  ships. 

In  turning  up  towards  Qjuirpon-  and  Noddy  harbour,  you  may  stand 
pretty  near  to  the  Bull  rock  and  Maria  ledge,  which  are  above  water  ;  and 
both  of  them  about  ^  a  league  from  the  land  of  Qjuirpon  ;  the  passage  be- 
tween them  is  also  4  a  league  wide,  and  very  safe,  taking  care  only  to  keep 
near  to  Gull  rock,  to  avoid  the  N.  W.  ledge,  which  ledge  does  not  appear 
but  Id  bad  weather  ;  in  the  passage  between  the  N.  W.  ledge  and  the  main, 
are  many  rocks  and  shallow  water. 

The  course  from  Bauld  cape,  which  is  the  northern  extremity  of  Quir- 
pon,  to  the  Great  Sacred  island,  is  west  2  leagues  ;  this  course  will  carry 
you  the  same  distance  without  Gull  rock,  as  you  pass  without  Bauld  cape. 
Little  Sacred  island  lies  E.  S.  E.  from  the  great  island,  I  mile,  the  pass- 
age between  them  is  very  safe,  and  you  may  sail  round  them  both  ;  they 
are  high  and  bold :  within  them,  to  the  S.  W.  is  Sacred  bay,  which  is 
pretty  large,  wherein  are  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  and  rocks  above 
water  ;  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  covered  with  wood  :  this 
place  is  only  resoiled  to  for  wood  for  the  use  of  the  fishery  at  Qjuirpon, 
Griguet,  and  places  adjacent,  where  wood  is  scarce. 

From  Great  Sacred  island  to  Cape  Norman,  the  course  is  west  13  miles, 
and  to  Cape  Onion  is  S.  W.  by  W.  2  miles  ;  this  cape  is  the  north  point 
of  Sacred  bay  ;  it  is  pretty  high  and  steep,  near  to  which  is  a  very  re- 
markable rock,  calleo  the  Mewstone  ;  to  the  southward  of  the  Mewstone 
is  a  small  cove,  where  a  vessel  may  lie  in  safety. 

From  Cape  Onion  to  Burnt  cape,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  distance  6 
miles  ;  the  shore  between  them  is  bold,  and  of  a  moderate  height ;  Burnt 
cape  appears  white,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  sea  to  a  tolerable  height: 
on  the  east  side  of  the  cape  lies  the  entrance  to  the  bay  Ha-ha,  which 
runs  in  S.  S.  W.  2  miles  ;  when  without  Burnt  cape,  you  may  anchor  in 
6  or  7  fathoms,  open  only  to  the  N.  R.  winds  ;  or  you  may  run  up  into 
the  harbour,  where  you  lie  land-locked  in  B  fathoms  :  here  are  good  con- 
veniences for  fishing  ships,  and  plenty  of  wood  for  their  use.  Cape  Nor- 
man from  Burnt  cape  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  J  W.  7  miles  ;  between  them 
is  the  bay  ot  Pistolct,  which  runs  ui  S.  S.  W.  and  extends  several  miles 
every  way,  with  good  anchoring  in  most  parts  of  it,  particularly  on  the 
westside,  a  little  above  the  islands,  which  lie  on  the  same  side,  in  5  fa- 
thoms water ;  the  shore  about  this  bay  is  tolerably  well  covered  with 
wood  ;  boats  frequently  come  here  for  wood  from  Q^iirpon. 

Cook's  harbour  is  small,  and  lies  within  the  islands,  at  the  N.  W.  part 
of  Pistoletbay,  and  2  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Cape  Norman  ;  to  sail  into  it 
you^mast  take  care  and  give  the  Norman  ledges,  which  lie  E.  N.  E.  1  mile 
off  tiie  north  point,  a  good  birth  :  in  going  along  shore,  the  mark  to  keep 
withoat  these  ledgesis,  to  keep  all  the  land  of  Burnt  cape  open  without 
.the  outermost  rocks,  which  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  this 
hafbour  ;  if  you  are  going  in,  as  soon  as  you  judge  yourself  to  be  to  the 
flouthwaid  of  the  Norman  ledges,  you  must  steer  inf  or  the  harbour,  leav- 
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it^g  the  islands  on  your  larboard  side  ;  you  must  keep  the  south  shore 
close  on  board,  for  fear  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  spits  out  from  a  smaD 
rocky  island  on  the  other  «rde  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  within  that  island,  you 
roust  haul  over  for  the  north  shore,  and  anchor  in  4  or  6  fathoms  water. 
In  this  harbour  might  be  made  several  very  convenient  fishing  rooms,  and 
in  the  coves  between  it  and  Cape  Norman,  might  be  built  stages  for  the 
boats  to  resort  to,  and  to  cure  fish. 

Cape  Nonnan  is  the  northernmost  point  of  land  in  Newfoundland,  lies 
in  the  latitude  of  51^  38'  23"  N.  is  or  a  moderate  and  even  height,  and  a 
barren  rock  for  some  miles  in  the  country  :  from  Cape  Norman,  a  W.  S. 
W:  course^  between  9  and  10  leagues^  will  carry  you  a  league  without 
Green  island  ]  all  the  shore  between  them  is  bold,  and  of  a  moderate  and 
equal  height  for  several  miles  into  the  country  :  but  a  good  way  inland,  is 
u  chain  of  high  mountains,  lying  parallel  with  the  coast :  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  cape  is  a  cove,  wherein  small  vessels  and 
boats  may  lie  very  secure  from  all  winds,  except  N.  E. ;  from  this  place 
to  Green  island  there  is  no  shelter  on  the  coast.  In  turning  between 
Cape  Norman  and  Green  island  in  the  night,  or  foggy  weather,  you  may 
stand  in  for- the  land  with  great  safety,  in  25  fathoms  water,  until  you  are 
nearly  the  length  of  Green  island :  you  will  then  have  that  depth  of  wa- 
ter very  neaf  the  shore,  and  likewise  on  the  outside  of  the  island  itself. 

Green  island  lies  f  of  a  mile  from  the  main,  is  |  of  a  mile  in  length, 
very  low,  narrow,  and  agreeable  in  colour  to  the  name  it  bears ;  from 
the  east  end  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  j  of  a  miles  to  the  eastward, 
whereon  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather :  the  channel  between  the  ishmd 
and  the  main,  wherein  is  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  is  very  safe,  and  where 
vessels  may  anchor  if  they  find  occasion  :  Ihe  only  winds  that  can  make 
a  sea  here,  are  from  the  \V.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  £. ;  to  go  in  from  the  west- 
ward, keep  the  point  of  the  island  on  board  for  the  deepest  water,  which 
is  4  fathoms,  and  going  in  from  the  eastward,  keep  the  main  on  board. 
The  distance  from  this  island  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, called  Castles,  or  Red  Cliffs,  doth  not  exceed  3^  lesigucs  ;  they  bear, 
from  each  other  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  and  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Streights 
of  Belle-i^le. 

From  Green  island  to  Flower  ledge  (which  lies  near  ^  a  league  from 
the  shore)  a  W.  S.  W.  course,  3  leagues,  will  carry  you  ^  a  league  with- 
out the  ledge  :  from  Flower  ledge  to  the  bay  of  St.  Barbe,  the  course  is 
S.  S.  W.  5  miles,  and  to  point  Ferolle,  S.  W.  ^  S.  7  leagues  :  6  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Green  i^and  is  Sandy  bay,  wherein  small  vessels  might 
ride  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  with  southerly  and  S.  W.  winds  :  between 
Green  island  and  Sandy  bay  is  Double  ledge,  which  stretches  off  from  the 
shore  near  half  a  mile,  whereon  is  8  and  9  feet  water. 

Savage  cove,  which  is  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Sandy  bay,  is  small, 
will  admit  only  small  vessels  and  boats,  in  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  small, 
low  island  ;  the  passage  in  (which  is  very  narrow)  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  and  you  must  anchor  as  soon  as  yon  are  within  it,  in  2|  and  2 
fathoms  Water  :  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  this  cove  is  Mistaken  cove, 
Which  is  something  larger  than  Savage  cove,  but  not  near  so  good,  being 
^hoal  water  in  every  part  of  it.  Niimcless  cove  lies  I  mile  farther  to  the 
westward,  wherein  is  very  shoal  water,  and  several  sunken  rocks  :  one 
mile  right  off  from  the  east  point  of  this  cove  lies  Flower  ledge,  part  of 
^hich  ju-it  appears  at  low  water  ;  you  will  have  10  fathoms  water  close 
to  the  utf  side  of  it :  between  it  and  Mistaken  cove,  ^  a  mile  from  the 
land,  hes  Grcnville  ledge,  whereon  is  6  feet  water.  Flower  cove  (where- 
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iQ  18  2|  fathoms  water)  lies  just  to  the  southward  of  Nameless  cove  ;  it 
may  be  known  by  some  white  rocky  islands,  called  Seal  islands,  lying  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  it ;  you  must  not  come  too  near  the  outermost 
of  these  islands,  for  fear  of  some  sunken  rocks  near  it.  A  little  within 
the  entrance  lies  a  rock  above  water,  and  a  channel  on  each  side  of  it ; 
this  cove  lies  in  east,  as  does  Nameless  cove,  and  you  must  mind  not  to 
mistake  one  for  the  other :  between  Seal  islands  and  the  main  is  a  passage 
for  boats,  and  conveniences  for  a  seal  fishery. 

From  Seal  islands  to  Anchor  point,  which  is  the  east  point  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Barbe,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  S.  1  league  ;  there  is  no  danger  but 
what  lies  very  near  tlie  shore,  until  you  are  the  length  of  the  point, 
where  lies  a  rocky  island,  from  which  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks  S.  S. 
W.  |.  of  a  mile,  which  you  must  be  mindful  of  in  going  in  or  out  of  the 
bay  of  St.  Barbe.  A  little  within  Anchor  point,  is  Anchor  cove,  whereia 
is  3  fathoms  water  ;  it  is  so  very  small,  that  there  is  no  room  in  it  to  bring 
a  ship  up,  unless  it  be  little  wind  or  calm  ;  the  safest  way  is  to  anchor 
wiUioat,  and  warp  in  ;  there  is  room  in  it  for  1  ship,  and  is  a  very  snug 
and  convenient  place  for  1  fishing  ship,  and  for  a  seal  fishery. 

The  bay  of  St.  Barbe  lies  between  Anchor  point  and  St.  Barbe's  point, 
which  is  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay  ;  they  lie  from  each  other  S.  by  E. 
and  N.  by  W.  half  a  league  ;  it  lies  in  S.  £.  about  2  miles  from  Anchor 
point ;  to  sail  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  or  harbour,  you  must  give  An- 
chor point  a  good  birth,  and  all  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  to  avoid  the  sun- 
ken rocks  which  lay  along  that  shore  ;  the  bay  will  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  depth,  and  you  must  be  well  in  before  you  can  discover  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  which  is  but  narrow  :  you  must  then  steer  in  S.  S.  £. 
keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are  with- 
in the  two  points,  in  a  small  cove,  on  the  west  side,  in  5  fathoms  water  ; 
the  bottom  is  sand  and  mud,  and  you  lay  land-locked.  Near  this  place 
branches  out  two  arms  or  rivers,  one  called  the  south  and  the  other  the 
east :  in  the  east  river  is  3  fathoms  water  a  good  way  up,  but  the  other  is- 
-  shoal;  in  these  rivers  are  plenty  of  salmon,  and  their  banks  are  stored 
with  various  sorts  of  wood.  Between  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay  and 
west  point  of  the  harbour  is  a  cove,  wherein  are  sunken  rocks,  which 
stretch  off  a  little  without  the  line  of  the  two  points  ;  in  the  open  bay  is 
7,  8  and  9  fathoms  water,  but  no  safe  anchorage,  because  of  the  N,  W. 
and  W.  winds,  which  blow  right  in,  and  cause  a  very  great  sea. 

About  1  league  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  bay  of  St.  Barbe  lies  the  bay  of  St 
Genevieve ;  in  and  before  this  bay  lie  several  small  islands,  2  only  of 
which  are  of  any  considerable  extent ;  the  northernmost  of  these  two, 
which  is  the  largest,  called  Current  island,  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and 
when  you  arc  to  the  N.  £.  of  it,  the  west  point  will  appear  bluff,  but  is 
not  high ;  if  to  th6  westward,  it  will  appear  flat,  and  white  like  stone 
beach  ;  near  half  a  mile  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  point  is  a  shoal,  upon  which 
is  3  fathoms  water ;  the  other  island  (called  the  Gooseberry  i^and)  lyin^ 
to  the  southward  (and  within  Current  island^  hath  a  cross  on  the  S.  W, 
point  of  it,  from  which  point  stretches  out  a  ledge  of  rocks,  near  half  a 
mile  to  the  southward ;  on  the  south  point  of  this  ledge  is  a  rock  that  just 
covers  at  high  water ;  the  best  channel  into  the  bay  is  to  the  southward 
of  these  islands,  between  the  rocks  above  mentioned,  and  a  small  island 
lying  south  from  it  (which  island  lies  near  the  south  shore)  ;  this  channel 
is  very  narrow,  and  hath  not  less  than  5  fathoms  at  low  water  in  it ;  the 
course  is  £,  by  N.  before  you  come  the  length  of  the  aforementioned 
rock,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  approach  too  near  the  $•  W.  opd  of 
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Gooseberry  island,  nor  yet  to  the  main,  ^ut  keep  nearly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween bolii ;  if  yoa  get.out  of  the  channel  on  either  side,  you  will  im- 
mediately fall  into  3  and  ^fathoms  water  ;  as  sooti  as  you  are  within  the 
small  island  above  mentioned,  you  must  haul  to  the  southward,  and  bring 
St.  Genevieve  head  (which  is  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  bay)  between  the 
small  island  and  the  main,  in  order  to  avoid  the  middle  bank  ;  you  may 
either  anchor  behind  the  small  island  in  5  and  6  fathoms  water,  or  steer 
over  with  the  said  mark  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  anchor,  with  the 
S.  W.  arm  open,  in  7  and  8  fathoms  water  ;  it  is  very  good  anchoring  in 
most  parts  of  the  bay,  and  pretty  convenient  for  wooding  and  watering  ; 
the  best  place  is  in  the  S.  W.  arm,  the  channel  going  into  which  is  nar- 
row, and  4  fathoms  deep.  There  is  a  channel  into  the  bay  between 
Current  island  and  Gooseberry  island,  wherein  is  not  less  than  3  fa- 
thoms water,  it  is  but  narrow,  and  lies  close  to  the  N.  £.  end  of  Goose- 
berry  island  ;  there  is  also  a  channel  for  boats  to  the  eastward  of  all  the 
■islands.  The  middle  bank  is  a  shoal  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and 
nearly  dries  at  low  water ;  it  is  pretty  large,  and  hath  not  less  than  4  fa- 
thoms water  all  round  it. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  bay  of  St.  Genevieve,  is  the  har- 
bour of  Old  Ferolle,  which  is  a  very  good  and  safe  harbour,  formed  by 
an  island  called  Ferolle  island,  lying  parallel  with  the  shore.  The  be»l 
passage  into  this  harbour  is  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island,  passing  to  the 
southward  of  a  small  island,  in  the  entrance,  which  island  is  very  bold  too  ; 
when  you  are  within  this  island  you  must  haul  up  N.  £.  and  ancltor  be- 
hind the  S.  W.  end  of  Ferolle  island,  in  8  and  9  fathoms  water,  where  yo« 
lie  land-locked  in  good  ground  :  you  may  also  anchor  any  where  along  the 
inside  of  the  said  island,  and  find  a  good  channel  up  to  the  N.  £.  end 
thereof,  where  there  is  an  exceeding  good  place  for  fishing  ships  to  lie  in, 
like  a  basin,  in  5  and  6  iathoms  water,  formed  by  3  islands,  lying  at  the  N. 
.£.  end  of  Ferolle  island  ;  there  is  also  a  narrow  channel  into  this  place 
from  the  sea,  of  2  iathoms  at  low  water,  between  the  northernmost  of 
these  islands  and  the  main  ;  here  are  convenient  places  for  many  fishing 
ships,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  water  ;  on  the  outside  of  these  islands  arc 
some  ledges  of  rocks  a  small  distance  off. 

From  the  S,  W.  end  of  Ferolle  island  to  Dog  island,  is  W.  S.  W.  be- 
tween 4  and  5  miles  ;  Dog  island  is  only  divided  from  the  main  at  high 
water,  is  much  higher  than  any  land  near  it,  which  makes  it  appear  when 
you  arc  a  good  way  to  the  eastward  to  be  some  distance  from  the  main. 

From  Dog  island  to  Point  Ferolle  is  W.  S.  W.  3  miles  :  between  them 
is  the  bay  of  St.  Margaret,  which  is  large  and  spacious,  with  several  arm»( 
and  islands  in  the  bottom  of  it,  abounding  with  great  plenty  of  timber  of 
the  spruce  and  fir  kind,  and  watered  by  small  rivers  ;  it  affords  good  an- 
chorage in  many  parts  of  it,  particularly  on  the  west  side  which  is  the 
best  place,  as  being  the  clearest  of  danger,  and  most  convenient  for  wood 
and  water. 

Between  St.  Margaret's  bay  and  Point  Ferolle,  is  a  small  bay,  called 
New  Ferolle,  which  lies  in  S.  S.  W.  about  1  mile,  and  is  quite  flat  all  over, 
having  not  quite  3  fathoms  in  any  part  of  it,  and  in  some  places  not  more 
than  2,  and  open  to  the  N.  £.  winds  ;  there  is  a  stage  on  each  side  of  the 
bay,  and  room  for  as  many  more. 

Point  Ferolle  is  situated  in  latitude  51^  02'  N.  is  2  miles  in  length,  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  joins  to  the  main  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  which  di- 
vides New  Ferolle  bay  from  the  bay  of  St.  John's,  which  makes  it  appear 
like  an  island  at  a  dihtance  ;  all  the  north  side  of  the  point  is  very  bold 
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too,  having  20  fathoms  water  very  near  it ;  but  from  the  S.  W.  part 
stretches  oat  a  ledge  of  rocks  into  the  bay  of  St.  John's. 

This  part  of  the  coast  may  be  easily  known  by  a  long  table  mountain, 
in  the  country  above  the  bay  of  St.  John's  :  the  west  end  of  this  moun- 
tain, from  the  middle  of  the  point  of  Ferolle,  bears  S.  by  £.  and  the  east 
end  S.  59<*  30'  E. 

In  turning  between  Green  island  and  Point  Ferolle,  you  ought  not  to 
stand  nearer  the  shore  (until  you  are  to  the  westward  of  Flower  ledge) 
than  half  a  league,  unless  well  acquainted  ;  you  will  have  for  the  most 
part,  at  that  distance  off,  20  and  24  fathoms  water  ;  after  you  are  above 
the  ledges  (that  is  to  the  westward  of  them)  the  shore  is  much  bolder, 
but  the  soundings  not  quite  so  regular  ;  you  will  have  in  some  places  15 
and  16  fathoms  water  close  to  the  shore,  and  in  others  not  above  that 
depth  2  miles  off:  the  land  between  Green  island  and  St.  Barbe,  next 
the  sea,  is  very  low,  and  in  some  places  woody.  The  land  between 
the  bay  of  St.  Barbe  and  Point  Ferolle  is  higher  and  hilly,  the  most 
part  covered  with  wood,  and  watered  with  numbers  of  ponds  and 
small  rivers. 

The  tides  in  the  harbour  of  Griguet,  Quirpon,  and  Noddy  harbour, 
flows  foil  and  change  about  E.  by  N.  in  the  bay  of  Pistolet,  and  places 
adjacent,  £.  by  S. 

In  all  which  places  it  flows  up  and  down,  or  upon  a  perpendicular, 
springtides  5  feet,  and  neap  tides  3  feet. 

At  Green  island  S.  £.  bay  St.  Barbe  and  bay  St.  Genevieve,  S.  S.  E* 
Old  and  New  Ferolle  about  S.  by  £. 

In  all  which  places  it  flows  up  and  down,  or  upon  a  perpendicular,  spring 
tides  7  feet,  and  neap  tides  4  feet. 

Before  Quirpon,  in  settled  weather,  the  iidc  or  current  sets  to  the 
southward  nine  hours  out  of  twelve,  and  stronger  than  the  other  stre<im  ; 
in  the  streights  the  flood  in  the  offing  sets  to  the  westward  two  houi^  after 
it  is  high  water  by  the  shore,  but  this  stream  is  subject  to  alteration  iu 
blowing  weather. 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  a  little  way  inland  from  Labrador  harbour, 
or  bay  Phillippeaux,  is  a  very  remarkable  mountain,  forming  at  the  top 
three  round  hills  called  Our  Ladies  Bubbies.  This  mountain  bears  from 
the  bay  of  St.  Barbe  N.  W.  x  N.  from  the  bay  of  St.  Genevieve  N.  30** 
W.  and  from  Dog  island  N.  14<>  45'  W. 

Belle-isle,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  streights  to  which  it  givcsf 
Dame,  is  about  7  leagues  in  circuit,  and  pretty  high  ;  on  the  N.  W.  side 
of  it  is  a  very  small  harbour,  fit  for  small  craft,  called  Lark  harbour,  with- 
in a  httle  island  that  lies  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  at  the  east  point  of  the 
island  is  a  small  cove,  that  iviU  only  admit  fishing  shallops  ;  2  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  this  point  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  part  of  which  appears  above  wa- 
ter, and  on  which  the  sea  always  breaksbvery  high  ;  you  will  have  20  fa- 
thoms close  to  this  ledge,  and  65  fathoms  between  it  and  the  island  ;  all 
about  this  island  is  irregular  soundings,  but  you  will  not  find  less  than  20 
fathoms  home  to  the  island,  excepting  on  a  small  bank  lying  N.  W.  4  miles 
from  the  N.  E.  end,  whereon  is  only  5  fathoms. 

Red  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  about  8  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Chateaux,  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour,  with  excellent  conveniences 
for  the  fishery. 

York,  or  Chateaux  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Labi-ador,  lies  W.  N.  W.  ^ 
W.  5J  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  Belle-isle,  and  N.  \V.  ^  N.  8^  leagues 
from  the  iriland  of  Quirpon.     In  crossing  the  streight  from  Quirpon  to 
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Chateaux  bay,  it  is  adviseable  to  fall  in  with  the  coast  a  little  to  the  west- 
w:\rd  of  the  bay,  unless  the  wind  be  eastwardlj,  and  clear  weather,  as 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  to  the  westward,  but  to  the  eastward  are  se- 
veral low  rocky  .islands.  This  bay  may  be  known  by  two  very  remarka- 
ble rocky  hills  on  Castle  and  Henley  islands,  which  islands  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  ;  those  hills  are  flat  at  top,  and  the  steep  cliffs  round 
them  have  something  the  reseinblance  of  castle  walls  ;  but  as  these  hills 
are  not  distinguishable  at  a  distance,  because  of  the  highland  on  the  main 
within  them,  the  best  marks  for  knowing  the  bay,  when  in  the  offing,  is 
as  follows  :  all  the  land  to  the  westward  of  it  is  high,  of  a  uniform  even 
figure,  terminating  at  the  west  side  of  the  bay  with  a  conspicuous  nob  or 
hillock  ^  about  Chateaux  bay,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  is  hilly,  broken 
lands,  with  many  islands  along  shore,  but  there  is  no  islands  to  the  west- 
ward of  it :  to  sail  into  the  bay,  you  leave  both  the  islands  on  which  stand 
2  castle  hills,  on  the  starboard  side  :  and  for  large  ships  to  keep  clear  of 
all  danger,  they  must  keep  point  Grcnville  (which  point  is  known  by  a 
beacon  upon  it)  on  with  the  west  point  of  Henley  island  (which  point  is  a 
smooth  black  rock,  and  may  be  known  by  a  small  black  rock  just  above 
water,  about  a  cable's  length  without  it)  until  you  are  abreitst  of  the  east 
point  of  Whale  island  :  then  to  avoid  the  middle  rock,  on  which  is  only  9 
feet,  and  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  east  point  of  Whale 
island  and  the  said  black  point  of  Henley  island,  you  must  haul  over  either 
close  to  the  little  black  rock,  lying  off  the  said  point  of  Henley  island,  or 
else  borrow  on  the  Whale  iisland,  but  not  too  near  it,  it  being  flat  a  little 
way  off ;  when  you  are  so  far  in  as  to  open  the  narrow  passiige  into  Tem- 
ple bay,  in  order  to  sail  up  into  Pitt's  harbour,  haul  to  the  westward,  un- 
til you  bring  the  outer  point  of  Castle  island  a  little  open  with  Whale  isl- 
and ;  that  mark  will  lead  you  up  into  Pitt*s  harbour,  which  is  large  and  spa- 
cious, with  a  good  bottom  in  every  part  of  it,  and  covered  from  all  winds  ; 
you  lie  in  10  or  14  fathoms  ;  here  are  excellent  conveniences  for  the 
fishery,  and  plenty  of  timber  at  hand  ;  formerly  ships  from  France  car- 
ried on  a  most  valuable  fishery  at  this  place  for  whale,  cod  and  seals. 
There  is  a  good  though  narrow  passage  into  the  northward  of  Henley  isl- 
and, through  which  you  carry  3^  fathoms  water  ;  1  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  Henley  islands  lie  Seal  islands,  from  them  to  Duck  island  is  3^  miles  | 
between  Seal  islands  and  Duck  island  is  Bad  bay,  which  is  open  to  the 
easterly  winds,  «ind  full  of  rocks,  some  above  and  some  under  water. 

Crossing  the  streights  from  Quirpon  to  Chateaux,  you  will  meet  with 
irregular  soundings,  from  20  to  30  fathoms  on  the  Newfoundland  side,  and 
in  places  near  the  shore  you  will  have  30  to  40  fathoms  :  in  the  middle  of 
the  streights  in  the  stream  of  Belle-isle,  is  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  and  be- 
tween that  and  Chateaux  bay  from  45  to  80  fathoms  ;  within  a  mile  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  the  westward  of  Chateaux  bay,  you  will  have  25, 
30,  and  35  fathoms  ;  further  up  Ihe  streights,  as  far  as  Cape  Norman  and 
Green  island,  you  will  have  40  and  45  fathoms  in  the  middle,  less  towards 
Newfo'indland,  and  more  towards  the  co::st  of  Labrador. 

Abntit  7  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Seal  islands,  is  St.  Peter^s  islands,  a 
par<  t'iof  small  barren  rocks  ;  within  them  is  St.  Peter*8  bay,  which  is  a 
good  bay,  open  only  to  the  S.  E.  winds. 

Cape  Charles  makes  with  a  high  steep  towards  the  sea,  and  sloping  in- 
land, so  that  when  you  are  to  the  westward  of  Chateaux,  Cape  Charles 
will  make  like  an  island. 

From  St.  Peter's  islands  to  Cape  Charles  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  i 
N.  distance  near  4  leagues  ;  between  them  hes  Niger  eound,  which  is  an 
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iolet  2  leagaes  deep,  before  which  lies  several  islands.  You  may  pass  to 
the  northward  or  soutliward  of  any  of  those  islands  into  the  sound  ; 
the  course  in,  is  N.  W.  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  side,  in  9  fa- 
thoms water. 

From  Cape  Charles  to  the  Battle  islands  (which  are  the  outermost  of 
the  Caribou  islands)  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  |  £.  4  miles,  and  from  the 
northernmost  of  the  Battle  idands  to  Point  Lewis,  is  N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  5 
miles  ;  between  the  Battle  islands  and  the  great  Caribou  island  is  a  good 
harbour  for  small  vessels  ;  the  south  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  has  on- 
ly 3  fathoms  water  ;  this  entrance  is  not  easily  distinguished,  by  reason  of 
a  small  island  before  it ;  the  north  entrance  is  much  wider,  passing  to  the 
westward  of  the  three  small  northernmost  of  the  Battle  islands  ;  you  may 
anchor  from  5  to  10  fathoms  water.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  savages,  and  is  by  them  named  Ca-tuc-to ;  and  Cape  Charles  they 
call  Ikkegaucheacteuc. 

Between  the  Caribou  islands  and  Cape  Lewis,  lies  St.  Lewis'  bay,  in 
which  are  many  islands  and  inlets  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

From  the  north  part  of  Cape  Lewis,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  are  two  fiat  rocks,  and  also  several  sunken  rocks,  all  which  are 
within  that  distance  from  the  shore  ;  round  this  point  is  the  entrance  of  a 
small  cove,  running  in  S.  S.  W.  ^  a  mile,  named  Deep-water  creek,  but 
very  narrow,  and  has  from  20  to  40  fathoms  water  in  it. 

From  the  north  part  of  Point  Lewis  to  the  south-head  of  Petty  harbour 
bay,  the  course  is  north  1-'  mile  ;  it  is  a  high  bold  shore  ;  from  the  south 
head  to  the  north  head  of  this  bay,  the  course  is  N.  }  £.  1^  mile  ;  this 
bay  runs  up  W.  N.  W.  1  mile  ;  in  it  is  20  to  40  fathoms  water.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  is  Petty  harbour  ;  the  entrance  is  to  the  northward  of  a  low 
point  of  land  which  shuts  the  harbour  in  from  the  sea,  so  as  not  to  be  seen> 
till  very  near  it ;  the  entrance  is  very  narrow,  it  is  not  above  50  fathoms 
broad,  there  is  6  fathoms  in  the  middle  and  3  fathoms  close  to  the  sides  ; 
the  narrow  part  is  but  short,  and  after  you  are  within  the  entrance  the 
harbour  becomes  wider,  running  up  W.  by  N.  1|  mile,  and  ^  of  a  mile 
broad,  wherein  ships  may  anchor  in  any  part,  from  12  to  7  fathoms,  and 
lie  entirely  land-locked.  From  the  north  head  of  Petty  harbour  bay  to 
Point  Spear,  the  course  is  N.  |  £•  2^  miles ;  between  them  is  Barren 
bay  and  Spear  harbour ;  Barren  bay  is  to  the  northward  of  the  north  head 
of  Petty  harbour  bay,  in  it  is  no  shelter. 

Spear  harbour  is  to  the  southward  of  Spear  point :  this  is  a  very  good 
harbour  ;  coming  from  the  northward,  about  Point  Spear,  you  will  open 
two  islands  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  ;  the  best  passage  in,  is  between 
the  2  islands,  and  to  keep  the  north  island  close  on  board  ;  there  is  4  fa- 
thoms along  side  of  it ;  after  you  arc  half  a  cable's  length  within  the  isl- 
andsy  steer  for  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
where  is  good  room  to  moor ;  small  vessels  may  go  on  either  side  of  the 
islands  ;  there  is  2  fathoms  at  low  water  ;  but  observe,  ip  coming  from 
the  southward  you  will  only  distinguish  one  island,  for  the  northernmost 
bland  will  be  shut  in  under  the  land  so  as  not  to  be  discerned  till  you  get 
iirithin  the  heads. 

From  Point  Spear  to  the  entrance  of  the  Three  harbours  the  course  k 
W.  N.  W. ;  about  3  miles  between  them  are  several  small  high  islands 
lying  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  called  Spear  islands  ;  they  are  all 
bold  too,  and  there  is  20  fathoms  within  them  :  N.  N.  £.  ^  £.  from  the  S. 
£.  head  of  the  entrance  of  the  Three  harbours,  lies  2  small  islands  close 
together,  called  Double  island,  about  as  high  as  thej  are  broad,  and  about 
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eastward,  passing  to  the  northward  of  all  the  Fishing  islands,  and  hath  7 
fathoms  through^  but  this  is  a  very  narrow  passage,  and  difficult  for  those 
not  acquainted.  From  the  northernmost  Fishing  island  to  Cape  St.  Mi- 
chael, the  course  is  N.  by  W.  |  W.  distance  6  miles :  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  bold  too,  and  vei:y  high  land. 

Two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Michael^  lies  Occasional  har- 
bour, which  may  be  easily  known  by  2  large  rocks,  called  Twin  Tocks, 
which  lie  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  without  the  entrance  ;  they  lie  close 
together ;  ships  may  pass  on  either  side  of  them  ;  the  entrance  to  thi» 
harbour  is  between  2  high  lands,  and  runs  up  S.  W.  about  2  miles,  then 
W.  N.  W.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  harbour,  both  sides  being  steep 
too  ;  and  about  2  miles  up  there  is  good  anchorage  in  7  and  10  faUioms  ; 
the  winds  between  the  high  land  at  the  entrance  always  sets  right  into  the 
harbour,  or  right  out. 

From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  Cape  Bluff,  the  course  is'N.  by  W.  4 
leagues  ;  these  2  capes  form  the  great  bay  of  St.  Michaeli  winch  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  islands,  inlets,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  not  yet 
known.  Cape  Bluff  is  a  high  bluff  land,  and  may  be  seen  15  or  16 
leagues  ;  the  best  place  yet  known  for  large  ships  to  anchor  within  St. 
Michael's  bay,  is  on  the  south  side,  that  is  first  keep  Cape  St.  Michael 
shore  on  board,  then  keep  along  the  south  side  of  the  fifst  island  you 
meet  with,  which  is  called  Long  island,  till  you  come  near  as  fiur  as  the 
west  end  of  it,  and  there  anchor  from  12  to  20  fathoms,  you  will  there 
lie  land-locked,  and  may  work  out  again  to  sea  on  either  side  of  Long  isl- 
and. At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  a  large  square  island,  within  which 
are  many  small  islands,  which  form  several  harbours. 

The  land  from  Cape  Bluff  to  the  northward  liesN.  N.  £.  5  or  6  leagues, 
and  makes  in  several  high  points. 


Description  of  part  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  from  Grand 
Point  of  Great  Mecatina  to  Shecatica. 

[N.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings  and  Courses^ 

and  not  by  Compass.] 

Courtet  and  distances  from  island  to  island  along  the  coast^  between  Grand 
Point  and  Shecatica,  which  courses  carry  you  vnthout  all  other  islands 
and  rocks. 

Erora  Grand  Point  to  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  tb«  course  is  S.  £.  bj  £. 
li  E.  2|  miles.  ! 

',  From  the  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  to  the  Murij  rocks,  the  course  is  E. 
by  S.  i  E.  3}  miles. 

From  Murr  rocks  to  Flat  island,  the  course  is  N.  £.  i  E.  distance  5  miles. 

Froiu  Flat  island  to  Treble  hill  island,  the  course  is  N.  bjE.  JSJ  miles. 

From  Treble  hill  island  to  Fox  islands  (which  are  a  cluster  of  islands,  lying  S.  S*  E.  i 
£.  from  Eagle  harbour)  the  course  is  JN.  )  E.  3  leagies. 

From  F  ox  islands  to  the  rocks  off  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  St.  Augustine,  called  St. 
AuEUStine^schiin,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  £.  5  leagues. 

From  the  rocks  called  St.  Augustine's  chain  to  Shag  island,  the  course  is  N>  £•  i  £•  ^i 
leagues. 

From  St.  Avgustjne*s  chain  to  the  rocks  without  Shag  islandi  called  Shag  racks,  the 
course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  disUnce  3 leagues. 

From  the  Shag  rocks  to  the  rocks  off  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Shecaticai  tbe  course 
is  N.  E.  }  £.  3  leagues. 
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Courtts  and  distances  along  shore y  passing  within  the  Great  Island  of 

Mecatina. 

From  the  outer  rocks  off  U|e  Ullinds  of  Entrance  to  the  Bay  de  Portage,  the  course  is 
N.  W.  by  N.  ^  W.  4  miles. 

.  From  the  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance  to  outer  point  of  Mecatina  island, 
the  course  is  N.  by  W.  J  W.  4  nines. 

From  the  outer  point  of  Mecatina  island  to  Gull  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  1 
oiile. 

From  Gull  island  to  Green  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Red  bay,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E. 
j(  £.  1  league.  This  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  Shag  rocks,  as  far  as  you  pass 
without  Gull  island. 

From  Gull  island  to  La  Boule  rock,  off  the  N.  W.  end  of  Great  Mecatina  island,  the 
course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  j|  E.  4  miles. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Green  island,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  jI  a  league. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Duck  island,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  |  W.  1  league. 

From  Dock  island  to  Round  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Ha  Ha  bay,  the  course  is  N.  by 
£.  1  E.  U  mile. 

From  Round  island  into  the  harbour  of  Little  fish,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  W.  |  W.  j| 
league. 

From  Round  island  into  the  bay  of  Ha  Ha,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  }  E.  }  league^ 
leaving  all  islands  on  the  starboard  side. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Loon  islands,  the  course  is  N.  |  E.  1  league. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Goose  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  5^  miles. 
.  -From  Goose  islands  to  Fox  islands,  the  course  is  N.  C.  by  N.  2  leagues. 

The  Grand  Point  of  Great  Mecatina  lies  in  the  latitude  of  50*  41'  N. 
and  is  the  extreme  point  of  a  promontory  which  stretches  off  from  the 
main.  The  extreme  of  this  point  is  low  :  from  thence  it  rises  gradually 
to  a  moderate  height,  and  may  be  easily  known  from  several  adjacent  isl- 
ands and  rocks,  which  lie  offS.  £.  by  £.  ^  £.  from  it ;  the  nearest  of  which 
is  a  small  low  rock,  and  is  within  one  third  of  a  cablets  length  from  the 
point  Two  of  these  islands  are  much  larger  and  higher  than  the  others  ; 
the  outermost  are  small  low  rocky  islands,  and  lie  2\  miles  from  the 
Grand  point. 

From  Grand  point,  E.  by  S.  5^  miles,  lie  the  two  Murr  islands,  which 
are  the  southernmost  islands  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  northem- 
Biost  Murr  island,  lies  from  the  other  N.  N.  W.  J  W.  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  These  islands  are  very  remarkable,  being  two  flat  barren  rocks, 
of  a  moderate  height,  and  steep  clifis  all  round.  About  half  a  mile  to  thi& 
S.  £.  of  the  southeriynost  Murr  island,  lie  the  two  Murr  rocks,  which 
are  above  water.  And  £.  N.  £.  ^  £.  \\  mile  from  the  southernmost 
Murr  island,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water,  on  which  the  sea  gene- 
rally breaks. 

From  Murr  islands  N.  W.  by  VV.  2  leagues,  lies  the  Bay  de  Portage. 
The  land  over  this  bay  makes,  in  a  valley,  each  side  being  high  ;  at  the 
entrance  lies  an  island  of  a  moderate  height,  which  forms  the  harbour. 
You  may  sail  into  this  harbour  on  either  side  of  the  island,  but  the  east- 
cm  passage  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  there  being  only  2  fathoms  water 
in  the  entrance  at  low  water.  The  western  passage  is  sufficiently  large 
and  safe  for  any  vessel  to  turn  in,  there  being  in  it  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
at  low  water.  Large  vessels  bound  for  this  harbour  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  2  sunken  rocks,  on  which  there  is  2|  fathoms  water  at  low  water. 
The  northernmost  of  these  rocks  lies  from  Mutton  island,  S.by  £.  1|  mile, 
and  the  southernmost  lies  from  the  Seal  rocks,  N.  by  £.  \  E.  half  a  mile. 
Vessels  may' borrow  within  one  cable's  length  of  Mutton  island,  or 
Seal  rocks. 

The  harbour  of  Great  Mecatina  lies  N.  W.  \  W.  2  leagues  from  Murr 
islands,  and  N.  by  E.  2J  miles  from  Grand  point.    This  harbour  is  form* 
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eastward,  passing  to  the  northward  of  all  the  Fishing  islands,  and  hath  7 
fathoms  through,  but  this  is  a  very  narrow  passage,  and  difficult  for  those 
not  acquainted.  From  the  northernmost  Fishing  island  to  Cape  St.  Mi- 
chael, the  course  is  N.  by  W.  |  W.  distance  6  miles  :  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  bold  too,  and  very  high  land. 

Two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Michael^  li^^  Occasional  har- 
bour, which  may  be  easily  known  by  2  large  rocks,  called  Twin  xocks, 
which  lie  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  without  the  entrance  ;  they  lie  close 
together ;  ships  may  pass  on  either  side  of  them  ;  the  entrance  to  thi» 
harbour  is  between  2  high  lands,  and  runs  up  S.  W.  about  2  miles,  then 
W.  N.  W.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  harbour,  both  sides  being  steep 
too  ;  and  about  2  miles  up  there  is  good  anchorage  in  7  and  10  fathoms  ; 
the  winds  between  the  high  land  at  the  entrance  always  sets  right  into  the 
harbour,  or  right  out. 

From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  Cape  Bluff,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  4 
leagues  ;  these  2  capes  form  the  great  bay  of  St.  Michael,  winch  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  islands,  inlets,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  not  yet 
known.  Cape  Bluff  is  a  high  bluff  land,  and  may  be  seen  15  or  16 
leagues  ;  the  best  place  yet  known  for  large  ships  to  anchor  within  St. 
Michael's  bay,  is  on  the  south  side,  that  is  first  keep  Cape  St.  Michael 
shore  on  board,  then  keep  along  the  south  side  of  the  fifst  island  you 
meet  with,  which  is  called  Long  island,  till  you  come  near  as  fiur  as  the 
west  end  of  it,  and  there  anchor  from  12  to  20  fathoms,  you  will  there 
lie  land-locked,  and  may  work  out  again  to  sea  on  either  side  of  Long  isl- 
and. At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  a  large  square  island,  within  which 
are  many  small  islands,  which  form  several  harbours. 

The  land  from  Cape  Bluff  to  the  northward  liesN.  N.  £.  5  or  6  leagues,, 
and  makes  in  several  high  points. 


Description  of  part  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  from  Grand 
Point  of  Great  Mecatina  to  Shecatica. 

[N.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings  and  Courses^ 

and  not  by  Compass.] 

Courses  and  distances  from  island  to  island  along  the  coast,  between  Grand 
Point  and  Shecatica,  which  courses  carry  you  without  all  other  islands 
and  rocks. 

Erom  Grand  Point  to  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  tba  course  is  S.  E.  bj  £. 
i  E.  2|  miles.  ! 

From  the  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  to  the  Muri(  rocks,  the  course  is  E. 
by  S.  i  E.  3}  miles. 

From  Murr  rocks  to  Flat  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  J  E.  distance  5  miles. 

From  Flat  island  to  Treble  hill  island,  the  course  is  N.  byE.  Sj  miles. 

From  Treble  hill  island  to  Fox  islands  (which  are  a  cluster  of  islands,  lying  S.  S.  E.  ^ 
£.  from  Eagle  harbour)  the  course  is  JN.  )  E.  3  leagies. 

From  F  ox  islands  to  the  rocks  off  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  St.  Augustine,  called  St. 
Augustine^sch^iin,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  5  leagues. 

From  the  rocks  called  St.  Augustine's  chain  to  Shag  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  i  E*4 
leagues. 

From  St.  Avgustine*s  chain  to  the  rocks  without  Shag  island,  called  Shag  racfcty  the 
course  is  N .  E.  by  E.  disunce  3  leagues. 

From  the  Shag  rocks  to  the  rocks  off  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Shecatica,  the  course 
isN.E.  }  E.  3  leagues. 
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Courtt$  and  distances  along  shorCy  passing  within  the  Great  Island  of 

Mecatina, 

From  the  outer  rocks  off  U|e  islltnds  of  Entrance  to  the  Bay  de  Portage,  the  course  is 
N.  W.  by  N.  i  W.  4  miles. 

.  From  the  outer  rocks  off  the  islands  of  Entrance  to  outer  point  of  Mecatina  island, 
tlie  course  is  N.  by  W.  J  W.  4  nines. 

From  the  outer  point  of  Mecatina  island  to  Gull  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  1 
mile. 

From  Gull  island  to  Green  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Red  bay,  the  course  is  N.  N.  £. 
j  £.  1  league.  This  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  Shag  rocks,  as  far  as  you  pass 
without  Gull  island. 

From  Gull  island  to  La  Boule  rock,  off  the  N.  W.  end  of  Great  Mecatina  island,  the 
course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  j|  E.  4  miles. 
^       From  La  Boule  rock  to  Green  island,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  jI  a  league. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Duck  island,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  |  W.  1  league. 

From  Dock  island  to  Round  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Ha  Ha  bay,  the  course  is  N.  by 
£.  1  E.  U  mile. 

From  Konnd  island  into  the  harbour  of  Little  fish,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  W.  {  W.  j| 
league. 

From  Round  island  into  the  bay  of  Ha  Ha,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  i  E.  }  league^ 
leaving  all  islands  on  the  starboard  side. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Loon  islands,  the  course  is  N.  ^  E.  1  league. 

From  La  Boule  rock  to  Goose  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  Bi^  miles. 
.  From  Goose  islands  to  Fox  islands,  the  course  is  N.  C.  by  N.  2  leagues. 

The  Grand  Point  of  Great  Mecatina  lies  in  the  latitude  of  50^  41'  N. 
and  is  the  extreme  point  of  a  promontory  which  stretches  off  from  the 
main.  The  extreme  of  this  point  is  low  :  from  thence  it  rises  gradually 
to  a  moderate  height,  and  may  he  easily  known  from  several  adjacent  isl- 
ands and  rocks,  which  lie  offS.  E.  hy  £.  \  £.  from  it ;  the  nearest  of  which 
if  a  small  low  rock,  and  is  within  one  third  of  a  cahle^s  length  from  the 
point  Two  of  these  islands  are  much  larger  and  higher  than  the  others  ; 
,  the  outermost  are  small  low  rocky  islands,  and  lie  2^  miles  from  the 
Grand  point. 

From  Grand  point,  E.  hy  S.  6^  miles,  lie  the  two  Murr  islands,  which 
are  the  southernmost  islands  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  northern- 
most Murr  island,  lies  from  the  other  N.  N.  W.  |  W.  ahout  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  These  islands  are  very  remarkahle,  heing  two  flat  barren  rocks, 
of  a  moderate  height,  and  steep  clifis  all  round.  About  half  a  mile  to  thi& 
S.  £.  of  the  southeriynost  Murr  island,  lie  the  two  Murr  rocks,  which 
are  above  water.  And  E.  N.  £.  ^  £.  \\  mile  from  the  southernmost 
Murr  island,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water,  on  which  the  sea  gene- 
rally breaks. 

From  Murr  islands  N.  W.  by  VV.  2  leagues,  lies  the  Bay  de  Portage. 
The  land  over  this  bay  makes,  in  a  valley,  each  side  being  high  ;  at  the 
entrance  lies  an  island  of  a  moderate  height,  which  forms  the  harbour. 
Ton  may  sail  into  this  harbour  on  either  side  of  the  island,  but  the  east- 
em  passage  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  there  being  only  2  fathoms  water 
in  the  entrance  at  low  water.  The  western  passage  is  sufficiently  large 
and  safe  for  any  vessel  to  turn  in,  there  being  in  it  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
at  low  water.  Large  vessels  bound  for  this  harbour  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  2  sunken  rocks,  on  which  there  is  2|  fathoms  water  at  low  water. 
The  northernmost  of  these  rocks  lies  from  Mutton  island,  S.by  £•  1|  mile, 
and  the  southernmost  lies  from  the  Seal  rocks,  N.  by  £.  \  E.  half  a  mile. 
Vessels  may' borrow  within  one  cable's  length  of  Mutton  island,  or 
Seal  rocks. 

The  harbour  of  Great  Mecaiina  lies  N.  W.  \  W.  2  leagues  from  Murr 
islands,  and  N.  by  £.  2^  miles  from  Grand  point.    This  harbour  is  form- 
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ed  by  Hecaitiiia  ishind  and  die  main,  and  is  a  safe,  bat  small  harboar)  yet 
will  admit  ships  of  burthen,  there  being  not  less  than  3  £ithoms  water  in 
either  passage  at  low  water  ;  but  they  must  moor  head  and  stern,  not  be- 
ing room  to  moor  otherwise.  To  sail  into  this  harbour  through  the  west- 
em  passage,  there  is  not  the  least  danger.  To  sail  in  through  the  east- 
em  passage,  observe  the  following  directions  :  from  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island,  run  N.  N.  W.  for  the  main,  and  keep  the  main  close  on  board, 
till  you  bring  the  western  point  of  the  island  on  with  the  point  of  Dead 
cove  (this  is  a  small  cove  on  the  main,  which  lies  open  to  the  eastward  ; 
the  land  which  forms  it  is  very  low,  with  some  brush  wood  on  it)  and  sail 
in  that  direction  till  you  are  above  a  stony  point,  which  is  the  north  point 
of  the  said  cove,  or  till  you  bring  the  north  point  of  Guil  island  (which 
is  a  small  island  lying  N.  E.  by  E.  1  mile  from  Mecatina  island)  on  with 
the  N.  E.  point  of  Mecatina  island,  you  will  then  be  within  a  spit  of  rocks, 
which  stretches  off  from  Mecatina  island,  and  must  then  haul  directly 
over  for  Mecatina  island,  in  order  to  avoid  a  led^o  which  8tretche<» 
off  from  the  south  point  of  Dead  cove,  and  may  anchor.,  when  you  bring 
the  western  passage  open,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water  in  great  ."safety.  Ves- 
sels coming  from  the  eastward,  and  bound  for  the  harbour  of  Mecatina, 
and  would  pass  to  the  northward  of  Gull  island,  must  be  careful  either  to 
keep  Gull  island  or  the  main  close  on  board,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken 
rock  that  lies  near  half  way  between  Gull  island  and  the  main,  on  one 
part  of  which  there  is  not  above  3  feet  water  at  low  water. 

The  highest  part  of  the  land  between  Grand  point  and  Ha  Ha  bay,  is 
directly  over  the  harbour  of  Mecatina. 

The  great  island  of  Mecatina  lies  three  miles  iirom  the  main,  and  is  iu 
length,  irom  north  to  south,  3^  miles,  and  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west^ 
3  miles  ;  i^  high  land,  but  much  higher  ia  the  middle  than  either  end. 
The  N.  E.  point  of  this  island  makes  in  a  remarkable  bluff  head,  which 
is  in  latitude  50^  46'  N.  Round  this  head,  to  the  northward,  and  within 
a  cluster  of  small  islands  (on  either  side  of  which  is  a  good  passage)  lies 
a  cove,  which  runs  in  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  about  1^  mile  from  the  said  islands  ; 
vessels  may  anchor  in  this  cove,  in  great  safety,  from  14  to  20  fathomf^ 
water,  good  ground.     Here  is  wood  and  water  to  be  had. 

The  great  island  of  Mecatina  being  the  most  remarkable  land  about  this 
part  of  the  coast  from  whence  vessels  may  best  shape  a  course  for  other 
places,  1  will  here  give  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the  most  remarkable 
points,  head  lands,  rocks  and  harbours  from  it. 

Courses  and  disiafues  from  Great  island  of  Mecatina  to  other  places. 

From  the  Round  head  of  the  Great  itland  of  Mecatina  to  Mecatina  island,  the  comie 
IB  W.  by  S.  i  W.  SJ  miles. 

From  Kound  head  to  the  outer  rockt  off  the  islands  of  Entrance,  the  course  is  S.  S.  W. 
I W.  Smiles. 

From  Round  head  to  Murr  islandiy  the  course  is  S.  |  E.  6  mi4es  nearly. 

From  the  Bluff  head  of  the  Great  island  of  Mecatina  to  Flat  island,  the  course  is  S. 
E.  by  S.  5  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Loon  islands,  the  course  is  N.  by  W. )  W.  4  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Eouuc^  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Ha  Ha  bay,  the  course  isN.  W. 
by  N-  i  W.  64  miles.  This  course  leaves  Loon  islands  on  the  starboard  side,  and  Duck 
island  on  the  larboard  side. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Treble  hill  island,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  }  E.  3}  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Double  hill  island,  the  course  is  N.  5}  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Gooee  islands,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  |  E.  SJ  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  the  Fox  islands,  the  course  is  N.  ]N.  £.j|  E.  11  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  St.  Augustine's  chain,  the  course  is  N.  £.25  miles. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Shag  nlaod,  the  course  is  N.  E.  10)  leagues. 

From  Bluff  head  to  Shecatica,  tha  cdtarsa  is  N.  E.  J  E.  131  leagues. 
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The  faaiiiYOur  of  Little  Fish  lies  in  east  and  west,  is  hut  small,  and  is 
formed  hy  an  island  covered  with  wood.  Yon  may  sail  into  this  harbour 
on  either  side  of  the  island,  but  to  the  northward  is  the  best  passage.  In  the 
bay  to  the  southward  of  the  island,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  part  of  which  is 
always  to  be  seen.  £.  by  S.  one  third  of  a  mile  from  the  east  point  of 
Wood  island,  lies  a  rock,  on  which  there  is  only  2  fathoms  water  at  low 
water.  You  may  anchor  in  this  harbour  at  the  back  of  the  island  in  7  or 
.8  fathoms  water,  good  bottom,  and  have  room  sufficient  to  moor.  Here 
is  both  wood  and  water  to  be  had.  Off  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance 
into  this  harbour,  called  Seal  point,  lies  2  small  islands,  and  a  sandy  cove, 
where  there  is  a  seal  fishery  carried  on. 

Between  the  harbour  of  Little  Fish  and  the  bay  of  Ha  Ha,  is  a  remark- 
able high  round  hill,  which  makes  in  a  peak,  and  may  serve  as  a  good 
mark  for  knowing  either  of  those  places  by. 

The  bay  of  Ha  Ha  lies  from  La  Boule  point,  N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  5^  miles, 
in  the  mouth  of  which  there  are  several  islands,  which  form  several  pass- 
ages, but  the  best  is  between  Seal  point  and  Round  island,  leaving  all  the 
islands  on  the  starboard  side  ;  this  is  a  wide  and  safe  passage,  there  being 
no  danger  but  what  appears  above  water.  This  bay  runs  up  north  7 
■  miles,  at  the  head  of  which  on  the  starboard  side  are  several  islands  : 
within  these  islands,  to  the  eastward,  are  many  good  anchoring  places, 
■from  9  to  20  fathoms  water.  Vessels  may  occasionally  anchor  all  along 
the  eastern  shore  within  this  bay,  in  12  and  14  fathoms  water,  mud  ground  ; 
en  the  western  side  it  is  deep  water.  N.  ^  W.  2  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  west  side,  is  a  high  bluff  head  ;  round  this  head  W.  by  N.  ^  W. 
half  a  mile,  is  a  small  but  safe  harbour  for  small  vessels,  in  which  you 
have  12  fathoms,  good  ground.  This  harbour  is  formed  by  an  island,  on 
either  side  of  which  there  is  a  safe  but  narrow  passage. 

After  you  leave  the  bay  of  Ha  Ha,  proceeding  to  the  eastward,  you  lose 
.flight  of  the  main  land  (till  you  come  to  the  bay  of  Shecatica)  which  is 
hid  from  you  by  the  number  of  great  and  small  islands  of  different  height, 
no  numerous,  and  so  near  each  other^  that  they  are  scarce  to  be  distin- 
guished as  islands  till  you  get  in  amongst  them. 

Amongst  these  islands  are  a  great  many  good  roads  and  harbours  ;  some 
of  the  best  and  the  easiest  of  access  are  as  follow. 

Eagle  harbour  lies  near  the  west  end  of  Long  island,  and  is  formed  by  a 
cluster  of  islands,  on  which  a  French  ship  of  war  of  that  name  was  lost. 
This  harbour  is  capable  of  holding  a  number  of  shipping  with  great  se- 
curity, having  in  it  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  good  bottom,  but  it  is  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  by  strangers  ;  the  best  way  to  find  it,  is  to  shape  a 
course  as  before  directed,  from  the  great  island  of  Mecatina,  to  Fox  isl- 
ands, which  lie  from  the  westernmost  entrance  of  the  harbour  S.  £.  by  S. 
4  £.  1^  mile.  It  is  also  to  be  known  by  a  large  deep  bay,  which  forms 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  without  any  islands  iu  it,  but  to  the  westward  is  a 
▼ast  number.  If  you  intend  for  the  east  passage  into  this  harbour,  you 
mast  first  steer  from  Fox  islands,-  N.  ^  £.  2^  miles  into  the  bay,  When 
you  will  observe  to  the  N.  W.  of  you,  a  remarkable  high  island,  round 
which  to  the  northward,  there  is  a  safe  passage  of  3  fathouks  into  the  har- 
bour, where  you  may  anchor  in  great  safety  from  all  winds.  In  the  West- 
em  passage  into  this  harbour  is  2-}  fathoms  water,  fit  only  for  small  ves- 
sels, being  a  narrow  passage  between  many  islands.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  very  dangerous  for  a  vessel  to  fall  in  with,  in  thick  weather,  by 
reason  of  the  infinite  number  of  small  and  low  islands,  and  some  rocks  un- 
der water. 
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From  the  Bluff  head  of  Great  Mecatina  island  to  St.  Augustine's  chain, 
the  course  is  N.  £.  S^  leagues.  The  west  island  of  St.  Augustine,  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  the  west  part  being  highest  and  quite  low  in  the  middle, 
but  is  not  as  easy  to  be  distinguished  at  a  distance,  by  reason  of  the  islands 
within  being  much  higher.  Half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this  island  is 
the  East  island,  something  larger,  but  not  quite  so  high  and  is  even  at  top. 
Between  these  two  islands,  after  passing  between  the  Chain  and  Square  isl- 
ands, is|  a  safe  passage  for  small  vessels  into  this  port ;  they  may  anchor 
between  the  West  island  and  Round  island,  or  they  may  run  to  the  north- 
ward past  Round  island,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  where  they 
will  have  good  room  to  moor.  S.  by  W.  J  W.  about  half  a  league  to  the 
west  of  St.  Augustine's  island,  runs  a  chain  of  small  islands,  called  St.  Au- 
gustine's chain,  the  outermost  of  which  is  a  remarkable  round  smooth 
rock.  At  j^  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  this  island  lie  rocks  under  wa- 
ter, which  always  break,  and  shew  above  water  at  ^  ebb.  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  S.  W.  of  these  rocks  is  a  high  black  rock  above  water ;  be- 
tween these  two  is  the  best  passage  for  large  vessels  into  the  port  of  St. 
Augustine.  You  must  steer  from  this  black  rock,  for  a  remarkable  low 
point  which  will  bear  N.  |  W.  till  you  open  the  port  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  then  haul  in  and  anchor  as  before  ;  or  you  may  steer  up  the  passage 
between  this  point  and  Round  island,  and  anchor  as  before  directed. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Augustine,  lies  from  the  port  of  St.  Au- 
gustine H  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  with  several  large  and  small  islands  be- 
tween them.  The  river  is  not  navigable  for  any  thing  but  boats,  by  rea- 
son of  a  bar  across  the  entrance,  which  dries  at  low  water.  This  river, 
at  two  miles  up,  branches  into  two  arms,  both  tending  to  the  N.  W.  14  or 
16  leagues.     There  is  plenty  of  wood  to  be  had  in  this  river. 

From  St.  Augustine's  chain  to  Shag  island,  the  course  is  N.  £.  ^  £.  2^ 
leagues.  This  island  is  very  remarkable,  being  small,  high,  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  round  peeked  hiU.  From  this  island  to  the  eastward  are  a 
number  of  sm511  rocks  above  water,  the  outermost  lies  £.  by  S.  |  £.  1|- 
mile  from  Shag  island.  N.  W.  by  W  2^  miles  from  Shag  island,  lies  the 
bay  and  harbour  of  Sandy  island,  which  is  a  very  safe  harbour.  To  sail 
into  this  harbour,  you  must  pass  to  the  eastward  of  Murr  rocks,  and  keep 
the  starboard  point  of  the  bay  on  board,  you  will  then  see  a  small  rock 
above  water  to  the  N.  VV.  which  lies  off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  you 
may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  rock,  and  then  steer  in  N.  ^  W.  for  the  har- 
bour, there  being  no  danger  but  what  appears.  In  this  harbour  tliere  is 
good  room  to  moor,  in  5  and  6  fathoms  water,  and  a  good  bottom  :  there 
is  not  any  wood  to  be  had,  but  plenty  of  water. 

Cumberland  harbour  lies  N.  |  W.  1  league  from  the  outer  Shag  rocks, 
and  is  to  be  known  by  a  remarkable  high  hill  on  the  main,  which  is  the 
highest  hereabouts,  and  makes  at  the  top  like  a  castle,  being  steep  clifis 
appearing  like  walls.  This  hill  lies  N.  W.  by  N.  about  3|  leagues  from 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  outer  islands,  named  Duke  and  Cum- 
berland islands,  which  form  the  harbour,  are  of  a  moderate  height,  the  east- 
ernmost making  in  two  round  hills.  To  sail  into  this  harbour  there  is  no 
danger  but  what  appears  above  water,  except  a  small  rock,  which  lies  S. 
S.  £.  half  a  mile  trom  the  west  head,  the  entrance  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  half  a  mile  long  :  from  the  east  head,  steer  for  the  inner  point 
on  the  west  side  ;  after  you  are  the  length  of  that  point,  you  may  haul  to 
the  eastward  and  anchor  where  you  please,  from  20  to  7  fathoms  water 
in  good  ground,  and  an  excellent  roomy  harbour,  fit  for  any  ships,  and  is 
^e  best  harbour  and  the  easiest  of  access  on  this  coast.  Here  is  good 
«ter,  but  for  wood  you  must  go  up  Shecatica  bay. 
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The  bay  of  Shecatica  lies  2  >-  mile^  to  the  N.  E.  from  the  entrance  of 
Cumberland  harbour,  and  runs  many  miles  up  the  country  to  the  north* 
ward,  in  several  branches  and  narrow  crooked  passages,  with  many  islands, 
which  form  several  good  harbours  ;  the  passages  arc  too  narrow  for  ves- 
sels to  attempt  without  being  very  well  acquainted. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  bay  of  Shecatica,  and  N.  N.  £.  ^  E.  2^  leagues 
from  the  outer  Shag  rocks,  lies  the  island  of  Mistanogue  ;  within  it,  to  the 
northward,  and  before  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  the  seme  name,  is  very  good 
anchorage,  from  20  to  15  fathoms  water,  good  ground,  and  sufficient  room 
to  moor :  To  go  into  the  road,  you  may  pass  round  the  west  end  of  the  isl- 
and, which  is  bold  too,  or  round  the  east  end  between  it  and  the  island 
of  Shecatica,  but  this  last  passage  is  only  for  small  vessels.  There  is  good 
anchorage  quite  to  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mistanogue,  which  is  long  and 
narrow.  This  island  and  the  main  land  about  it  is  high  and  barren,  but 
there  is  both  wood  and  water  to  be  had  in  the  bay  Mistanogue.,  A  little 
to  the  eastward  lies  the  island  of  Shecatica,  between  it  and  the  main  is  a 
good  passage  for  small  vessels  where  there  is  a  considerable  seal  fishery 
carried  on.  Three  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  island  of  Shecatica  lies  the 
bay  of  Petit  Pene,  which  runs  up  north  5  miles,  but  is  not  fit  for  vessels  to 
anchor  in,  being  deep  water,  narrow,  bad  ground,  and  entirely  exposed 
to  the  southerly  winds. 

N.  B.  All  the  Ulands  along  the  coast  are  quite  barren,  the  outer  ones  being  small 
and  low  rocky  islands,  the  inner  ones  are  large  and  high,  covered  mostly  with  green 
moss. 

No  wood  to  be  got  but  at  such  places  as  are  mentioned  In  the  foregoing  directions. 

The  course  and  the  flowing  of  the  tides  along  this  coast  are  so  irregular,  no  certain  ac- 
count can  be  given  thereof;  they  depend  much  upon  the  winds,  but  in  settled  moderate 
weather  1  have  found  it  high  water  at  Shecatica,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  11  o^clock, 
and  at  Mecatiiia,  at  half  past  2  oMock,  and  rises  and  falls  upon  a  perpendicular  about 
7  feet. 


Directions  for  navigating  on  thai  part  of  the  coast  o/*  Labrador 
from  Shecatica  to  Chateaux,  m  the  streights  of  Belle-Isle. 

[y.  6.     All  bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings   and 
Courses,  and  not  by  compass ;  the  variation  was  26^  W.  in  the  year  1769.] 

Bowl  island  lies  E.  by  N.  2  leagues  from  the  island  of  Shecatica,  and  1 
mile  from  the  main  ;  is  a  remarkable  round  island  of  a  moderate  height. 

About  this  island,  and  between  it  and  Shecatica,  are  a  number  of  small 
islands  and  sunken  rocks,  which  renders  this  part  of  the  coast  dangerous, 
unless  there  is  a  fresh  wind,  and  then  the  sea  breaks  on  tlie  rocks. 

From  Bowl  island  to  the  entrance  of  bay  D'omar,  the  course  is  N.  £. 
by  N.  ^  E.  distance  2  miles.  This  bay  runs  up  N.  by  E.  nearly  three 
miles,  with  high  land  on  both  sides  ;  is  about  2  cables  length  oif  shore. 
Off  the  coves  it  is  wider.  The  western  shore  is  the  highest.  Without 
the  east  point  lie  two  small  islands  about  1  cable's  length  off  shore.  In  this 
bay  there  is  very  good  anchorage,  the  best  being  at  about  2  miles  within 
Che  entrance,  opposite  a  woody  cove  on  the  west  side,  where  you  may 
lie  secure  from  sdl  winds  in  14  or  16  fathoms  water,  and  be  very  handy 
for  wooding  and  watering.  About  1  mile  within  the  entrance  on  the  west 
Side,  lies  a  remarkable  green  cove,  off  which  it  is  shoal  a  small  distance 
from  the  shore  ;  cme  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Bay  D'omar  lies  little  Bay, 
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in  which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels.  £.  N.  £.  |  E. 
distant  3  leagues  from  Bowl  island,  begins  a  chain  of  islands  and  rocks,  ly* 
ing  £.  N.  E.  3  leagues,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  distant  from  the  main,  the 
easternmost  of  which  is  called  Outer,  or  Esquimaux  islands  :  the  middle 
part  is  called  Old  Fort  islands  ;  and  the  westernmost  is  called  Dog  isl- 
ands. Within  these  islands  on  the  main  are  several  good  bays  and  har- 
bours, but  are  too  difficult  to  attempt,  unless  very  well  acquainted,  the  pas- 
sages being  very  narrow,  and  a  number  of  sunken  rocks. 

N.  ^  W.  4  miles  from  the  west  side  of  the  outer  Esquimaux  islands,  is 
very  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  between  two  high  islands.  Within 
these  islands  lies  the  river  Esquimaux. 

From  outer  Esquimaux  island  to  point  Belles  Amour,  the  course  is  N. 
59^  E.  distant  13  miles.  This  point  is  low  and  green,  but  about  1  mile  in- 
land is  high.  Round  this  point  to  the  eastward  is  a  cove,  in  which  is  an- 
chorage for  small  vessels  in  7  fathoms  water,  but  open  to  easterly  winds. 

From  Point  Belles  Amoui*  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Bradore, 
the  course  is  E.  by  N.  2  leagues  nearly.  This  harbour  is  to  be  known  by 
the  land  between  it  and  point  Belles  Amour,  being  high  table  land,  the 
land  on  the  east  side  of  it  being  low  near  the  sea,  and  tending  to  the  south- 
ward, or  by  our  Ladies  Bubbies,  which  are  three  remarkable  round  hills, 
seen  all  along  this  coast,  Iving  N.  by  E.  }  E.  2  leagues  from  the  island  of 
Ledges,  which  forms  this  harbour.  This  island  is  of  a  moderate  height, 
having  a  great  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks  about  it.  On  the  east 
side  of  this  itland  is  a  cove,  called  Blubber  cove,  wherein  is  anchorage  in 
2^  fathoms  v/nter,  for  small  vessels.  There  are  two  passages  into  the  har- 
bour of  Bradore  ;  but  tliat  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Ledges  is  by 
no  means  saf »,  there  being  a  number  of  sunken  rocks  in  that  passage.  The 
eastern  pnssao;e  is  safe,  taking  c^se  to  avoid  a  small  rock,  which  lies  S.  32*> 
W.  J  of  a  mile  from  the  low  point  on  the  main  where  the  houses  stand. 
On  this  rock  the  sea  mostly  breaks,  and  shews  above  water  at  {  ebb.  On 
the  cast  side,  within  the  rock,  is  a  small  cove,  called  Shallop  cove.  From 
the  point  nbuve  the  cove,  called  shallop  cove  head,  stretches  off  a  shoal, 
one  cnble'is  lengtii  from  the  sliore,  and  continues  near  the  same  distance, 
quite  to  the  liead  of  the  harbour. 

From  the  island  of  Led;i;es  to  green  island,  the  course  is  S.  30®  W.  dis- 
tant 6  miles.  On  the  cast  side  of  this  island  is  a  cove,  wherein  a  fishery 
is  carried  on.  Between  this  island  and  the  mmn,  and  between  it  and  the 
island  Bois,  is  a  clear,  safe  passage. 

The  island  of  Bois  lies  2  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Green  island,  and  is 
of  a  moderate  hei^^ht,  and  a  safe  passage  all  round  it.  To  the  northward 
of  this  Lsland.  lies  Blanche  Si/ldon,  in  which  is  anchor^e,  but  the  ground 
is  not  very  good,  being  a  luose  sand. 

From  the  south  point  of  the  Isle  aux  Baus,  to  the  west  point  of  For- 
teaux  buy,  the  course  is  N.  70**  E.  distant  8^  miles.  This  bay  is  3  miles 
broad,  and  nearly  the  same  depth,  at  the  head  of  which,  on  the  west  side, 
is  good  anchorage,  from  10  to  16  fathoms  water,  but  is  open  to  the  south- 
ward. Off  the  east  point  of  this  bay  is  a  rock,  which  makes  in  the  form 
of  a  shallop  under  sail,  either  coming  from  the  eastward  or  the  westward. 
On  the  weit  side  of  the  bay  is  a  fall  of  water,  which  may  be  seen  in  com- 
ing from  the  eastward. 

Wolfe  cove,  or  I'Ance  a  Loup,  lies  1  league  to  the  eastward  of  For- 
teaux  bay.  The  land  between  these  bays,  being  rather  low  near  the 
shore,  at  the  head  of  this  cove  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  in  12  fathoms. 
On  the  west  side  lies  Schooner  cove,  in  which  is  very  good  anchorage 
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for  f(tnall  T^sjiejs  in  7  fathoms  water,  sandy  bot-tom.  The  two  points  that 
fotm  the  eiithiikce  of  this  cove,  bear  N.  N.  E.  J  El^  and  S.  S.  W.  |  W. 
distant  2  miles.  The  east  point  is  high  table  land,  with  steep  cliffs  to  the 
«ea,  stretching  N.  E.  2  miles  nearly,  and  called  the  Red  clifi's. 

From  the  red  chffs  to  the  west  point  of  St.  xModeste  bay,  the  course  i« 
N.  38^  E.  distant  7  miles,  then  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  1  mile  to  St.  Modeste  inland, 
^vhich  is  a  small  low  island,  within  which  small  craft  may  anchor,  but  is  a 
bad  place. 

Ship  head  lies  1|  mile  to  the  N.  by  E.  from  St.  Modoste  island.  Round 
this  head  to  the  northward,  is  Black  bay,  in  which  there  is  tolerable  good 
anchorage  in  10  fathoms  water. 

From  the  west  end  of  Red  cliffs,  to  the  west  point  of  Red  bay,  the 
course  is  N.  47^  E.  distant  G  Iciigues.  This  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
may  be  known  by  Saddle  island,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay, 
and  is  high  at  each  end,  and  low  in  the  middle,  and  by  a  remarkable  round 
bill  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  west  end  of  Saddle  island  ; 
the  land  on  the  west  side  the  bay  is  high,  and  on  the  east  side  mthcr  low. 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  it  is  high  and  woody. 

There  is  no  danger  in  sailirji^  into  this  bay,  passing  to  the  westward  of 
Saddle  island,  and  takitii;  care  to  avoid  a  small  rock  that  iies  near  the  west 
point  on  the  main  (which  sh»?ws  above  water  at  a  J  ebb)  and  a  slioal  which 
stretches  off  about  a  cable's  loui;ih  from  the  inner  side  of  Saddle  island. 
The  Western  bay  lies  in  to  the  northward  of  the  west  point,  in  which  is 
very  good  anchori^^e  from  the  westerly  winds,  but  open  to  t}:o  eastward.  • 
There  is  no  pjissage,  except  for  bouts  to  the  eastward  of  Saddle  island. 
In  coming  from  tiie  eastward,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  small  rock, 
which  lies  1  mile  from  the  Twin  islands  (which  are  two  small  black  rocky 
islands,  lying  off  the  ejist  end  of  Saddle  ish\nd)  and  near  1  mile  off  shore. 
The  aforementioned  high  round  hill  on  -lie  west  side  of  the  bay,  on  with 
the  saddle  on  Saddle  island,  will  carry  you  on  this  rock  ;  the  sea  generally 
breaks  on  it. 

Two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Red  bay,  lies  Green  bay,  in 
which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  in  12  fathoms  water, 
but  open  to  the  S.  E.  winds.  From  Saddle  island  to  Barge  point,  the 
course  is  E.  N.  E.  distant  10  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  entrance  of 
Chateaux  bay,  is  N.  E.  by  E.  distant  5|  leagues. 

At  Red  bay,  the  tide  flows,  full  and  change,  at  ^  past  9  o'clock. 

At  Forteaux  bay,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

At  Bradore,  at  ^  past  1 1  o'clock. 

In  all  which  places  it  flows  up  and  down,  •or  upon  a  perpendicular, 
spring  tides,  7  feet ;  neap  tides,  4  feet. 


Description  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador  from  Cape  Charles  to 

Cape  Lewis. 

[N.  B.    The  Bearings  hereafter  meniioned  are  i\\B  true  Bearing?,  and  not  by  Compass  ; 

the  variation  was  27®  W.  in  the  year  1770. 

Cape  Charles  island  lies  E.  distance  1}  mile  from  Cape  Charles,  and  is 
of  a  moderate  height,  with  several  small  rocks  to  the  eastward  and  west* 
ward  of  it. 
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From  the  north  point  of  Cape  Charles  island  into  Alexis  harbour,  the 
course  is  W.  N.  W.  4  miles.  This  island  is  very  small  and  rather  low. 
Within  this  island  is  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  by  several  high  islands 
and  the  main ;  in  this  harbour  is  very  good  anchorage  from  17  to  22  fa- 
thoms water,  muddy.  You  may  sail  into  it  on  either  side  of  Centre  isl- 
and, but  to  the  northward  of  it  is  the  best  passage. 

From  Cape  Charles  island  to  the  Battle  islands,  the  course  is  N.  N.  £. 
5^  miles.  This  course  will  carry  you  to  the  eastward  of  the  rocks,  which 
lie  1  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  northernmost  Battle  island.  This  island 
is  high  and  round  at  the  top. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  island  to  the  River  islands,  the  course  is 
N.  76**  W.  distance  7^  miles.  To  the  westward  of  the  easternmost  Ri- 
Ter  island,  is  anchorage  for  viessels  in  30  or  35  fathoms  water,  muddy  bot- 
tom. Vessels  may  pass  to  the  southward  of  the^e  islands,  up  the  river 
St.  Lewis. 

From  the  south  point  of  the  easternmost  River  island  to  Cutter  har- 
bour, the  course  is  S.  50°  W.  distant  1  mile.  In  this  harbour  there  is 
tolerable  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels. 

From  Uie  northernmost  Battle  i^slund  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  St. 
Lewis  the  course  is  N.  61®  W.  7 J  miles  ;  from  thence  the  course  up  th<» 
river  is  W.  by  N.  5  miles  ;  then  N.  58*^  W.  8  miles  to  Woody  isliiid. 
(The  north  point  of  the  river  is  low  land  for  about  ?  miles  up,  tLen  the 
land  is  rather  high  on  both  sides  and  woody  ;  at  the  head  of  the  river  is 
very  fine  wood  of  different  kinds,  such  as  birch,  fir,  juniper,  and  spruce: 
this  river  seems  to  be  well  stored  with  salmon.)  At  about  4  miles  up  the 
river  is  very  good  anchorage,  and  continues  so  till  you  come  up  as  high  as 
Woody  island  ;  but  above  this  island  there  are  several  shoals. 

One  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  north  of  St.  Lewis'  river,  lies  the 
entrance  of  St.  Louis*  sound,  which  runs  up  W.  by  N.  1  league,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  very  good  anchorage,  in  taking  care  to  avoid  a  shoal 
which  stretches  off  from  a  sandy  beach  on  the  larboard  side  at  about  2 
miles  within  the  entrance. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  island  to  the  entrance  of  Deer  harbour, 
the  course  is  N.  51**  W.  distance  3  leagues.  This  is  a  very  good  harbour, 
in  which  you  anchor  from  18  to  10  fathoms  water,  secure  from  all  winds. 
To  sail  into  this  harbour  there  is  not  the  least  danger,  and  the  best  an- 
chorage is  at  the  back  of  Deer  island. 

From  the  northernmost  Battle  island  to  Cape  St.  Lewis,  the  course  it^ 
N.  N.  W.  ^  W.  5  miles.  This  cape  is  high,  ragged  land  ;  li  mile  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  cape  Ues  Fox  harbour,  which  is  but  small,  and  only  fit  for 
small  vessels,  but  seems  to  be  very  convenient  for  a  fishery. 


Description  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  from  St.  Michael  te 

Spotted  Island. 

[N.  B.  The  Bearings  hereaAer  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings,  and  not  by  Compajit ; 

the  variation  was  32^  W.  in  the  year  1770.] 

Cape  St  Michael  lies  in  the  latitude  of  62^  46'  N.  is  high  land  and  steep 
towards  the  sea,  and  is  to  be  known  by  a  large  bay  which  forms  to  thu 
northward  of  it,  having  a  number  of  large  and  small  i&lands  in  it ;  th*' 
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largest  of  these  islands,  called  Square  island,  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  hay, 
and  is  3  miles  long,  and  very  hi^h  land. 

The  best  anchorage  for  large,  vessels  in  St.  Michael's  bay,  is  on  the 
south  side  ;  that  is,  keep  Cape  St.  Michaers  shore  on  board,  then  keep 
afong  the  south  side  of  the  first  island  you  meet  with,  which  is  called 
Long  island,  till  you  come  near  as  fur  as  the  west  end  of  it,  and  there  an- 
chor from  12  to  20  fathoms  ;  you  will  there  lay  land-locked,  and  may 
work  out  again  to  sea  on  cither  side  of  Long  island. 

From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  the  entrance  of  Square  island  harbour,  the 
course  is  N.  63^  30^  W.  distance  3\  miles  ;  in  the  entrance  lies  a  small 
island,  of  a  moderate  height ;  the  best  passage  is  to  the  westward  of  this 
island,  there  being  only  two  fathoms  water  in  the  eastern  passage. 

The  N.  E.  point  of  Square  island  is  a  high  round  hill,  and  makes  (in 
coming  from  the  southward)  like  a  separate  island,  being  only  joined  by 
a  low  narrow  neck  of  land,  N.  54^  W.  distance  1  league.  From  this  point 
lies  the  entrance  into  Dead  island  harbour,  which  is  only  fit  for  small  ves- 
sels, and  is  formed  by  a  number  of  islands  ;  there  is  a  passage  out  to  sea 
between  these  islands  and  the  land  of  Cape  Bluif. 

Cape  Bluff  lies  N.  by  VV.  distance  8  miles  from  Cape  St.  Michael,  and 
is  very  high  land,  ra^ed  at  top,  and  steep  towards  the  sea.  These  capes 
form  the  bay  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  arc  sevend  arms  well  stored  with 
wood. 

Cape  Bluff  harbour  is  a  small  harbour,  fit  only  for  small  vessels.  To 
sail  into  it,  keep  Cape  Bluff  shore  on  board  till  you  come  to  a  small  islf- 
and,  and  then  pass  to  the  westward  of  it  and  anchor. 

From  Cape  Bluff  to  Barren  island,  the  course  is  N.  ^  £.  distance  one 
league.  From  the  south  point  of  this  island  to  Snug  harbour,  the  course 
is  W.  distance  1|  mile.  This  harbour  is  small,  but  in  it  there  is  very  good 
anchorage,  in  26  fathoms  water,  and  no  danger  sailing  into  it. 

One  mile  to  the  northward  of  Barren  island  lies  Stony  island.  On  the 
main  within  these  islands  lie  Martin  and  Otter  bays,  in  the  northernmost 
of  which  is  very  good  anchorage,  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  no  danger  but 
what  shows  itself. 

On  the  west  side  of  Stony  island  is  a  very  good  harbour  for  small  ves- 
sels, called  Duck  harbour.  Large  vessels  may  anchor  between  the 
west  point  of  Stony  island  and  Double  island,  in  20  or  24  fathoms 
ivatcr,  and  may  sail  out  to  sea  again  on  either  side  of  Stony  island  in 
^cat  safety. 

Hawke  island  lies  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  Stoney  island.  Within 
Hawke  isLmd  lies  Hawke  bay,  which  runs  to  the  westward  2  leagues, 
imd  then  branches  into  2  arms,  one  running  to  the  S.  W.  2  leagues,  and 
the  other  W.  5  miles  ;  those  arms  are  well  stored  with  wood.  After  you 
are  within  Pigeon  island,  tl»cre  is  very  good  anchorage  quite  to  the  head 
of  both  arms. 

On  the  south  side  of  Hawke  island  lies  Eagle  cove,  wherein  is  very 
good  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  30  or  40  fathoms  water.  Small  ves- 
sels may  anchor  at  the  head  in  7  or  8  fathoms. 

On  the  main,  within  Hawke  island,  about  5  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Hawke 
bay,  lies  Caplin  bay.  Here  is  very  good  anchorage  in  this  bay,  and  plen- 
ty of  wood  at  the  head. 

Partridge  bay  lies  5  miles  to  tlie  northward  of  Hawke  island.  In  it  is 
Tery  good  anchorage,  biit  difiicult  of  access,  unless  acquainted,  by  reason 
of  a  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks  which  lie  before  the  mouth  of  it. 
The  land  hereabouts  may  be  easily  known.     The  south  point  of  the  bay 
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is  a  remarkable  high  table  hill  and  barren  ;  all  the  land  beh^een  this  bill 
and  Cape  St.  Michael  being  high,  the  land  to  the  northward  of  it  low. 

From  Cape  St.  Michael  to  Seal  islands,  the  course  is  N-  ^  E.  distance  9 
leagues. 

From  Seal  islands  to  Round  hill  island,  the  course  is  N.  J  £.  dis* 
tance  13  miles.  This  island  is  the  e;.s>temmost  land  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  may  be  Jcnown  by  a  remarkable  h^h  round  hill  op.  the  west 
part  of  it. 

From  Round  hill  island  to  Spotted  island  the  course  is  N.  36°  W.  dis- 
tance 2  league.  From  Sputted  island  the  land  tends  away  to  the  N.  W. 
and  appuan:  to  be  several  large  islands. 

From  Seal  islands  to  White  rock,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  |  W.  distance 
2  leagues.  From  this  rock,  the  course  into  Shallow  bay  is  S.  W.  dis- 
tance 2  miles. 

Here  is  tolerable  good  anchorage  in  this  bay,  and  no  danger,  except  a 
small  rock  which  lies  off  a  cove  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  about  j-  of  the 
bay  over  ;  this  rock  showeth  above  water,  at  low  water.  There  is  very 
little  wood  in  this  bay. 

From  Wlfitc  rock  to  Porcupine  island,  the  course  is  N.  52**  W.  dis- 
tance 2  leagues.  This  island  is  high  and  barren.  You  may  pass  on  ei- 
ther side  of  this  island  into  Porcupine  bay,  where  is  very  good  anchor- 
ago,  but  no  wood. 

Sandy  bay  lies  on  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  island  of  Ponds,  and  N.  W.  by 
N.  I-  W.  distance  5  miles  from  White  Rock.  In  it  is  very  good  anchor- 
age in  10  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  and  seems  very  handy  for  a  fish- 
ery, except  the  want  of  wood.  Between  this  bay  and  Spotted  island  are 
a  great  number  of  islands  and  rocks,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  coast 
dangerous. 


Jlemarhs  made  hetwem  the  Island  of  Groias  and  Cape 

Bonavista. 

The  island  Groias  lies  2  leagues  from  the  main,  is  about  5  leagues 
tound.  The  north  end  of  it  lies  in  the  latitude  of  51°  N.  off  from  which 
at  1  i  mile  disttmce  are  several  rocks,  high  above  water,  also  off  from  the 
N.  W.  part  ;  otljcrwise  this  island  is  bold  too  all  round.  Between  it  and 
the  main  is  from  20  to  40  fathoms  water. 

The  harbours  of  Great  and  Little  St.  Julien's  andGrjmdsway,  He  with- 
in the  island  of  St.  Julicn,  which  bears  N.  W.  |  N.  distant  8^  miles  from 
the  north  end  of  Groias.  The  S.  W.  end  of  it  is  but  very  little  separated 
from  liio  main,  and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  as  an  island,  till  you  are  near 
It.  There  is  no  pas'^age  at  the  S.  W.  end  but  for  boats.  To  sail  into 
these  harbours,  you  may  keep  close  to  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  island,  as 
you  pass  which  the  harbours  will  appear  open  to  you.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger in  the  way  to  Great  St.  Julien  s,  which  is  the  easternmost  harbour, 
until  yow  arc  within  the  entrance,  then  the  starboard  side  is  shoal  near  J 
over  :  when  you  are  past  the  first  stages,  you 'may  anchor  from  8  to  4 
fathoms  water  :  to  sail  into  Little  St.  Juhens,  you  must  (to  avoid  a  sunken 
rock,  which  lies  directly  before  the  mouth  of  the  liarbour)  first  steer  di- 
rectly for  Great  St.  Julien's,  till  you  are  abreast  of  the  entrance  of  Grands- 
Way  :  then  you  may  steer  directly  into  Little  Julien*s,  and  anchor  in  4  or 
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6  fathoms  ^tjibeT.     Sliips  in  both  these  harbours  commonly  moor  head 

and  stem* 

Grandsway  is  not  a  harbour  for  ships  :  but  very  convenient  for  fishing 

craft. 

Croque  harbour  lies  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  St.  Julicn's  island,  and 
has  been  before  described. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of  Groias  lies  Belle  isle,  which 
is  above  20  miles  round  ;  there  is  a  little  harbour  at  the  south  part  of 
this  island  fit  for  fishing  craft,  but  it  is  too  difficult  for  shipping.  There 
are  some  other  coves  about  this  island,  where  shallops  may  shelter  oc- 
casionally. 

S.  S.  W.  7  miles  from  Croque  harbour  lies  Carouge  harbour,  which 
bears  W.  |  N.  from  the  south  end  of  the  island  Groia«§.  Immediately 
within  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  it  divides  into  two  arms,  one  to  the  N. 
W.  the  other  to  the  S.  W.  Directly  in  the  middle  of  the  S.  W.  arm  is  a 
shoal,  on  which  is  only  7  or  8  feet  water  at  low  water  ;  you  may  pass  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  anchor  from  20  to  8  fathoms  water,  in  good  holding 
ground  :  There  is  also  good  anchoring  in  the  N.  W.  arm  ;  but,  in  general 
is  not  so  good  as  in  the  S.  VV.  arm. 

S.  S.  W.  3  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Carouge  harbour  lies  Fox 
head,  round  which,  to  the  N.  W.  lies  Conch  harbour,  in  which  is  good 
anchor^e,  well  up  to  the  head  of  it,  in  good  holding  ground,  in  11  fathoms 
water.     It  is  open  to  the  S.  S.  E. 

About  2  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  from  Conch,  is  Hilliard's  harbour,  by 
the  French  called  Botitot ;  this  is  but  a  very  indifferent  place  for  ship- 
ping, but  convenient  for  fishing  crafb. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  further  to  the  S.  S.  W.  is  the  harbour  of  Englce. 
This  harbour  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Canada  bay.  To  sail  into 
this  place,  you  must  pass  a  remarkable  low  white  point  on  Eiiglce  island, 
which  forms  the  north  entrance  of  Canada  bay  ;  then  keep  near  the  shore, 
antil  you  are  abreast  of  the  next  point  which  makes  the  harbour ;  then 
haul  round  to  the  S.  E.  taking  care  not  to  borrow  too  near  the  point,  it 
being  shoal  a  cable's  length  off;  and  you  may  anchor  from  15  to  7  fa- 
thoms, very  good  holding  ground  ;  but  this  is  well  up  in  the  cove,  which 
is  too  small  to  lie  in,  unless  moored  haul  and  stem.  In  Ride's  arm, 
which  runs  up  north  from  Engine,  near  2  leagues,  there  is  no  good  an- 
chorage, it  being  very  deep  water  :  Within  the  south  end  of  Englec  isl- 
and there  is  a  good  harbour  for  siiallops  ;  but  there  is  no  passage  even 
for  boats,  from  thence  to  the  place  where  the  ships  lie,  except  at  high 
water,  or,  at  least,  half  tide. 

Canada  bay  lies  up  N.  N.  W.  from  Point  Canada,  (which  is  the  south 
point  that  forms  the  entrance  of  Canada  bay)  upwards  of  4J^  leagues.  This 
bay  cannot  be  of  any  use  for  shipping,  otherwise  than  as  a  ])lace  of  shel- 
ter in  case  of  necessity.  On  being  caught  near  the  shore  in  a  hard  gahi 
of  easterly  wind,  ships  may,  with  the  greatest  safety,  run  up  and  anchor 
in  this  bay,  free  from  all  danger.  In  such  case,  when  yon  arc  above  2 
small  rocky  isles,  which  lie  near  Bidc's  head,  called  tlie  Cross  islands, 
you  will  observe  a  low  white  point,  and  another  low  black  one  a  little 
above  it.  Off  the  latter  a  sunken  rock  lies  about  2  cables'  length  ;  there- 
lore  keep  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  you  will  meet  with  no  danger,  ex- 
cept a  rock  above  water,  which  lies  a  mile  below  the  point  of  the  nar- 
rows ;  leave  this  rock  on  the  larboard  hand,  keeping  the  middle  of  the 
water,  and  you  will  carry  1 8  fathoms  through  the  narrowest  part ;  soon 
after  you  are  above  which,  the  bay  widens  to  upwards  of  a  mile  across  ; 
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and  you  may  anchor  in  18  and  20  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground, 
and  secure  froift  all  winds. 

Three  miles  south  from  Canada  point  is  Canada  head.  It  is  pretty  high, 
and  very  distinguishable,  either  to  the  nortliward  or  to  the  southward  ; 
but  when  you  are  directly  to  the  eastward  of  it,  it  is  rather  hid  by  the 
high  lands,  in  the  country,  called  the  Clouds. 

^  Upwards  of  4  miles  to  the  S.  W.  from  Canada  head  is  Hooping  har- 
bour, by  the  French  cdled  Sansford.  This  place  has  2  arms,  or  rather 
buys,  the  one  lying  up  the  northward,  and  the  other  to  the  westward. 
There  is  very  deep  water  in  the  north  arm,  until  you  approach  near  the 
head  ;  it  is  a  loose  sandy  bottom,  entirely  open  to  southerly  winds,  and 
not  a  place  of  safety  for  shipping.  In  the  westward  arm  a  ship  may  safely 
anchor  in  a  moderate  depth  of  water. 

.  About  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Hooping  harbour  is  Fouchec. 
There  is  no  anchorage  in  this  place  until  you  approach  near  the  head, 
where  there  is  a  cove  on  the  north  side.  The  land  is  extremely  high  on 
both  sides,  and  deep  water  close  to  the  shore.  This  cove  is  about  2  or 
3  miles  from  the  entrance,  in  which  there  is  anchorage  in  18  fathoms 
water,  but  so  small,  that  a  ship  must  moor  head  and  stern.  There  is 
another  arm,  which  runs  near  2  miles  above  this  ;  it  is  extremely  nar- 
row, and  so  deep  water,  that  it  is  never  used  by  shipping. 

Three  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  from  Fouch^e,  is  Great  harbour  deep,  by 
the  French  called  Bay  Orange  :  It  may  be  known  from  any  other  place, 
by  the  land  at  its  entrance  being  much  lower  than  any  land  on  the  north 
side  of  White's  bay,  and  bears  N.  W.  |  N.  from  Partridge  point.  This  is 
a  large  bay.  A  little  within  the  entrance  there  is  a  small  cove  on  each 
side,  generally  used  by  the  fishing  ships,  though  very  dangerous  for  a  ship 
to  lie  in  :  They  always  moor  head  and  stem  ;  notwithstanding,  if  a  gnle  of 
wind  happens  to  the  eastward,  they  are  in  the  greatest  danger.  Near  3 
miles  within  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  it  branches  out  in  3  arms.  In  the 
north  arm,  winch  is  much  the  largest,  there  is  so  deep  water,  you  will 
have  no  anchorage  until  you  approach  near  the  head  ;  the  middle  arm  is 
the  best  place  for  ships  to  anchor,  in  7  fathoms  water,  and  a  good  bottom. 

Fruni  Orange  bay,  2  leagues  to  the  S.  VV.  is  Grandfather^s  cove,  by  the 
French  called  TAnce  TUnion.  This  is  an  inlet  of  about  2  miles,  directly 
open  to  the  S.  E.  winds  ;  it  may  be  known  when  near  the  shore,  by  the 
north  point  of  it  appearing  like  an  island,  and  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  |  W. 
from  Partridge  point.  It  is  but  an  indifferent  harbour  for  shipping.  Scarce- 
ly 2  miles  firrther,  is  another  inlet,  called  Little  harbour  deep,  by  the 
French,  la  Vacho.  This  is  also  directly  open  to  the  S.  E.  winds  ;  off  the 
north  point  of  this  inlet,  are  some  rocks,  ^  a  mile  from  the  shore,  which 
always  shew  above  water,  about  which  is  good  fishing  ground  ;  the  water 
is  not  very  deep  in  any  part  of  this  inlet,  and  when  you  are  half  way 
from  the  entrance  to  the  head,  it  becomes  quite  shoal. 

About  2  leagues  further  to  the  S.  W.  is  Little  cat  arm,  which  is  an  inlet 
that  lies  up  west  2  miles.  This  inlet  is  about  2  miles  from  Great  cat  arm. 
Off  the  north  head  there  are  some  rocks,  which  shew  above  water ;  to 
avoid  which,  in  sailing  in,  keep  nearest  to  the  south  side  ;  but  you  will 
find  no  anchorage  till  you  approach  near  the  head  of  this  arm,  where  you 
will  be  securely  land-locked. 

Upwards  of  3  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  from  Great  cat  arm,  is  Coney  arm 
head.     This  is  the  most  remarkable  land  on  the  west  side  of  White  bay  : 

ears  W,  S.  W.  distance  3  leagues  from  Partridge  point.     The  land,  all 
""ay,  runs  nearly  straight,  until  you  come  to  this  head,  which  pro- 
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jects  out  nearly  1|  mile,  forming  a  deep  bight,  which  is  called  Great 
Coney  arm.  There  is  no  kind  of  shelter  for  shipping  at  this  place.  N. 
W.  from  the  head,  is  Little  Coney  arm,  which  is  a  convenient  little  place 
for  fishing  crafl,  but  at  the  entrance  it  is  too  shallow  for  a  ship. 

From  Coney  head,  about  4  miles  further  up  the  bay,  is  a  cove  called 
Frenchman's  cove,  in  which  a  ship  might  safely  anchor. 

From  Frenchman's  cove,  about  a  league  further  to  the  south,  round  ^ 
low  ragged  point,  is  Jackson's  arm,  in  which  is  pretty  deep  water,  except 
in  a  small  cove  on  the  starboard  hand,  where  a  ship  may  moor  head  and 
stern.     This  place  affords  the  largest  timber  in  White's  bay. 

From  Jackson's  arm,  4  miles  further  to  the  southward,  is  the  north 
end  of  Sop's  island,  which  bears  S.  W.  ^  W.  distance  about  10}  miles 
from  Partridge  point.  Thisjsland  is  1 1  miles  in  cii'cuit,  by  which,  and 
Goat  island,  is  formed  a  long  passage,  or  arm,  called  Sop's  ann  ;  in  the 
north  of  which  a  ship  may  safely  anchor,  just  within  the  north  end  of 
Sop's  island.  The  best  passage  into  this  arm  is  by  the  north  side  of  Sop's 
island.  There  is  also  anchorage  between  Sop^s  island  and  the  main,  be- 
fore yon  come  the  length  of  Goat  island,  but  the  water  is  deep  ;  there  is 
a  cove  at  the  north  end  of  this  island,  called  Sop's  cove,  and  2  other  small 
coves  opposite  on  the  main,  called  Hart's  coves,  in  all  of  which  a  fishery 
is  carried  on,  but  ships  generally  anchor  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
within  Goat  island. 

From  the  north  end  of  Sop's  island,  to  the  river  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  the  distance  is  upwards  of  6  leagues.  This  place  is  called  gold  cove. 
Here  the  river  branches  out  into  several  small  streams  of  water. 

Near  5  leagues  down  from  the  river  head,  and  nearest  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  bay,  lies  Granby's  island,  by  some  called  Mid-bay  island.  This  isl- 
and aiTords  no  cove  nor  shelter  for  boats.  On  the  S.  £.  part,  about  2  ca- 
bles' length  off,  there  is  a  shoal,  whereon  is  not  above  1^  fathoms  water. 
Nearly  abreast,  or  ratlier  below  this  island,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  White 
bay,  is  Purwickcove,  in  which  shipping  may  safely  anchor,  and  good  con- 
veniencies  for  the  fishery.  About  6  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  this  cove,  and 
W.  by  S.  ^  S.  from  the  north  end  of  Sop's  island,  lies  Westward  arm. 
This  arm  lies  up  about  S.  E.  4  miles,  in  which  ships  may  safely  anchor, 
in  about  18  fathoms  water :  there  is  a  cove  on  each  side  of  this  arm,  at 
its  entrance  :  that  on  the  N.  £.  side,  called  Reeu:  cove,  is  much  the  best, 
where  small  ships  may  securely  moor,  sheltered  from  :dl  winds,  in  12  fa- 
thoms water  ;  the  other  cove,  which  is  called  Wild  cove,  is  but  an  indif- 
ferent place,  being  open  to  the  N.  W.  winds,  and  a  foul  rocky  bottom  ; 
the  point  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Western  arm,  is  called  HauHng  point. 

Two  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Hauling  point,  is  another  arm,  lying  up 
about  S.  E.  by  S.  3  or  4  miles,  called  Middle  arm.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  arm  is  a  rocky  island,  from  which,  quite  home  to  both  shores,  is  a 
shoal,  whereon  is  from  1  to  2,  and  in  some  places  3  fathoms  water.  The 
beat  passage  into  this  arm  is,  to  keep  the  larboard  shore  on  board  ;  but 
this  is  not  proper  for  large  shipping.  Between  this  arm  and  Hauling 
point  lie  the  Pigeon  islands,  about  which  is  good  fishing  ground. 

About  1^  mile  to  the  N.  E.  from  Middle  arm,  is  another,  called  South-  . 
ward  arm,  in  which  a  ship  may  safely  anchor  in  17  fathoms  water,  entire- 
ly land'locked  ;  here  she  will  be  nearly  3  miles  within  the  heads,  but 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  any  part  below,  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  before 
you  are  near  so  far  up.  A  little  above  the  inner  point,  on  the  north  side, 
is  a  mussel  bank  entirely  across  the  arm,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  ; 
and  above  this  bank  you  will  again  have  11  and  12  fathoms,  nud  continues^ 
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deep  to  the  river  head.  Tliis  arm  is  nearly  5  leagues  above  Partridge 
point,  and  may  be  known,  wiicn  sailing  up  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  White 
bay,  by  its  being  the  first  inlet,  and  bears  W.  by  S.  from  Coney  arm  head, 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  which  bend  is  idways  very 
conspicuous. 

Near  a  league  from  Southward  arm,  towards  Partridge  point,  is  Lobster 
Harbour.  This  is  a  small  round  harbour,  with  a  shoal  narrow  entrance  ; 
at  low  water,  at  some  places  in  the  entrance,  there  is  not  above  8  or  9 
feet  water,  but  after  you  are  in,  you  will  have  12  and  13  fathoms  all  over 
the  harbour.     Small  ships  may  enter  at  proper  times  of  tide. 

It  Hows  on  full  and  change  days,  nearest  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.  in  all 
places  in  White  bay.  From  Canada  head  the  current  generally  sets  up 
the  White  bay,  on  the  N.  W.  side,  and  down  the  bay  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  between  Partridge  point  and  cape  John,  it  genendly  runs  about  S.  E. 
by  E.  It  is  observed  that  the  flood  or  ebb,  scarce  ever  makes  any  idtera- 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  current. 

From  Canada  head  to  Fleur  de  Lys,  the  course  is  south  nearly  10 
leagues.  This  harbour  is  situated  about  4  miles  to  the  S.  E.  from  Partridge 
point,  and  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  distance  about  10  miles  from  the  west 
end  of  the  westernmost  of  the  Horse  islands.  The  entrance  of  this  har- 
bour is  not  distinguishable,  until  you  come  pretty  near  the  shore  :  bitt  it 
may  be  known  at  a  distance,  by  a  mountain  over  it  appearing  something 
like  the  top  of  a  fleur  de  lys,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  There  is  no 
danger  in  sailing  into  this  harbour,  until  you  come  within  2  cables'  length 
of  the  harbour  island,  which  is  on  the  south  side,  at  which  distance  there 
lies  a  rock,  whereon  there  is  not  above  6  feet  at  low  water ;  it  is  shoal 
from  tliis  rock  home  to  the  island  ;  to  avoid  which  keep  the  starboard  or 
north  shore  on  board,  and  you  may  come  too  in  any  part  of  this  harbour 
above  the  said  island,  in  4-^  and  b  fathoms  water,  sheltered  from  all 
winds. 

The  two  Horse  islands  are  situated  between  Partridge  point  and  cape 
John.  The  west  end  of  the  westenmiost  Horse  idwuH  bears  E.  |  N.  dis- 
lance  10  or  11  miles  from  Partridge  point ;  and  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  east- 
rnmost  island  hears  N.  W.  by  W.  from  cape  Jolm,  distance  near  5  leagues. 
These  islands  are  about  G  leagues  in  circuit,  and  tolerable  high  ;  there  are 
.'3  rocks  above  water,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  e'lsternniost,  and  on  the 
e\\si  siile  of  the  Stiid  island  are  sunken  rocks,  at  some  places  near  a  mile 
Irom  the  shore.  There  is  a  small  harbour,  fit  for  shallops,  at  the  8.  E. 
part  of  this  island. 

Bay  Verte  and  Mynx  lie  to  the  S.  E.  from  Fleur  de  Lys,  are  small  places 
not  fit  for  shipping.  At  Mynx  it  is  imiK>ssible  for  more  than  one  ship  to  lie. 
which  is  between  a  small  rock  island  and  the  main,  moored  head  and  stem. 
Between  these  phices  is  bay  of  Verte  or  Little  bay,  which  runs  up  S.  E. 
lull  3  leagues  ;  and  towards  the  head  there  is  plenty  of  eood  timber.  Bay 
of  Pine,  or  Mynx,  is  an  inlet  of  about  five  miles,  affords  no  anchorage,  ex- 
cept at  Mynx,  which  is  at  the  entrance  hs  before  mentioned. 

Near  5  leagues  to  S.  E.  from  Fleur  de  Lys,  is  the  harbour  of  Pacquet,  at 
l  a  mile  within  the  entrance.  This  harbour  divides  into  2  arms,  the  one 
extending  to  the  N.  W.  and  the  other  to  the  S.  W.  The  N.  W.  arm  is  a 
very  good  place  for  shipping  to  lie  in  entirely  land-locked  ;  the  S.  W.  ann 
)•«  a  mile  long,  but  narrow,  yet  is  a  safe  snug  liarbour.  This  harbour  is  not 
very  distingiiishable  until  you  approsich  pretty  near ;  it  bears  S.  \-  W.  from 
Hie  passa'jje  between  the  Horse  i^ilands,  and  may  be  known  by  the  south 
head,  it  bein^a  high  cock  mount iu n ;  the  north  point  id  rather  low,  oft' 
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ivhich  lie  3  rock  isles  ;  both  shores  are  bold  too.    Steer  directly  in,  and 
anchor  in  the  N.  W.  arm,  in  about  14  fathoms  water. 

About  2  leagues  from  Pacquet,  to  the  S.  E.  is  Great  round  harbour. 
This  is  a  conyenient  little  harbour  lor  fishing  ships  ;  there  is  no  danger  in 
sailing  into  it  4  both  shores  being  bold  too,  you  may  anchor  within  the  two 
inner  points,  in  4  and  5  fathoms,  entirely  land-locked.  Little  roubd  har- 
bour, which  is  about  1^  mile  round  a  point  to  the  N.  E.  from  this,  is  not 
fit  for  shipping ;  it  is  only  a  cove,  wherein  is  but  2  fathoms,  and  a  loose 
sandy  bottom. 

About  4  miles  to  the  S.  W.  from  cape  John,  is  the  small  harbour  of  La 
Cey.  This  place  is  open  to  the  N.  N.  W.  There  is  no  danger  in  sail- 
ing in  ;  you  may  anchor  in  any  depth  you  please,  from  8  to  3  fathoms 
water. 

Cape  John  is  a  lofty  ragged  point  of  land.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  50^ 
6'  N.  and  may  be  known  by  the  Bull  isle,  which  is  a  small,  high,  round 
island,  bearing  nearly  east,  about  4  miles  from  the  pitch. of  the  cape. 

From  cape  John  to  the  bay  of  Twilingote,  the  course  is  S.  E.  by  E. 
distance  1 1  or  12  leagues.  This  is  but  an  indifferent  place  for  shipping, 
it  being  directly  open  to  the  N.  £.  winds^  which  heave  in  a  very  great 
sea.  N.  j-  W.  ^tbout  4  miles  from  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  there  is  a  bank, 
on  which,  in  the  winter,  the  sea  has  been  seen  to  break,  between  which 
and  the  shore  there  are  from  50  to  80  fathoms  water. 

Wire  cape  cove,  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  westernmost 
Twilingate  island,  that  makes  Twilingate  bay,  is  a  place  for  fishing  craft 
01^. 

From  Cape  Joh^  to  Fogo  head,  the  course  is  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  distance  17 
or  18  leagues.  Immediately  to  the  eastward  of  this  head  is  Fogo  harbour. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  harbour  for  fishing  ships,  &c«  but  the  entrance  is  in- 
tricate and  dangerous.  To  sail  into  this  harbour  with  a  westerly  wind, 
and  coming  from  the  westward,  keep  close  on  board  of  Fogo  bead ;  it  is 
Tery  bold  too,  and  nothing  to  fear  until  you  open  a  narrow  entrance, 
scarcely  half  a  cable's  length  wide.  Steer  directly  hi,  keeping  right  in 
the  middle,  and  you  will  carry  from  8  to  4  fathoms  water  through.  When 
you  are  through  this  passage,  which  is  commonly  called  the  West  Tickle, 
if  you  intend  to  anchor  in  the  westward  bight,  steer  to  the  S.  E.  till  you 
bring  the  point  between  the  bights  to  bear  W.  by  N.  to  avoid  the  har- 
bour rock,  which  is  a  sunken  rock«  that  scarcely  ever  shows  but  at  dead 
low  water  spring  tides  ;  then  you  may  haul  up  to  the  westward,  and  anchor 
from  G  to  5  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Coming  from  the  westward,  you  must  not  be  afraid  to  make  bold  with 
Fogo  head,  otherwise  you  will  miss  the  West  Tickle  :  and  as  there  is  ge- 
nerally (more  particularly  with  a  westerly  wind)  a  strong  current  running 
to  the  eastward,  ships  making  that  mistadLe,  seldom  can  work  up  again ; 
Coming  from  the  eastward,  and  bound  into  Fogo,  to  avoid  Dean's  rock, 
(which  is  a  sunken  rock,  in  the  passage  between  Joe  Batt's  point  and  Fogo 
harbour)  when  abreast  of  Joe  Batt's  point,  you  must  steer  W.  N.  W. 
(by  compass)  until  a  remarkable  round  hill,  called  Brimstone  hill,  appears 
in  the  hollow  of  the  harbour.  Then  you  may  steer  directly  for  the  East 
Tickle,  which  may  be  known  by  the  lantern  on  the  top  of  Sim's  isle, 
«rhich  makes  the  west  side  of  the  Tickle  ;  as  you  approach,  3'ou  will  dis- 
cover the  entrance.  Give  birth  to  the  point  on  the  starboard  hand,  which 
is  that  on  Sim's  isle,  and  steer  directly  up  the  harbour,  keeping  nearest 
•the  south  side,  and  you  will  carry  from  5  to  3  fathoms  water  through  : 
immediately  when  you  are  nound  the  point,  steer  S.  ^.  W.  to  avoid  the 
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harbour  rock,  and  follow  the  abore  directions  for  anchoring.  As  there 
are  2  entrances  to  this  harbour,  and  both  narrow,  you  may  choose  accord- 
ing to  the  wind.  The  middle  Tickle  is  only  fit,  and  even  intricate,  for 
•luillops,  though  it  appears  the  widest. 

About  7  miles  to  the  N.  £.  from  the  entrance  of  Fogo  harbour  lie« 
Little  Fogo  island ;  from  which,  above  2  leagues  distance,  to  the  north- 
ward, eastward,  and  westward,  lie  a  great  number  of  small  rocks,  above 
and  under  water,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  coast  exceeding  dangerous, 
especially  in  foggy  weather. 

Between  the  bay  of  Twilingate  and  Fogo  head,  nearly  midway,  lies 
the  isle  of  Bacalcan.  To  the  S.  W.  from  this  island,  near  3  miles,  is  the 
harbour  of  Herring  neck,  which  is  a  fine  harbour,  sufficient  for  any  ships. 

From  the  round  head  of  Fogo,  which  is  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island,  to 
the  outermost  Wadham^s  island,  the  course  is  S.  E.  by  £.  distance  14  or 
15  miles.  There  is  a  very  good  passage  between  these  islands,  often 
used  by  shipping.  This  passage  is  above  a  mile  wide,  and  is  between  the 
second  and  thiid  island  ;  that  is,  yon  are  to  leave  2  of  the  islands  with- 
out, or  to  the  northward  of  you.  Those  islands  are  about  5  leagues  in 
circuit,  and  lie  near  2  leagues  from  the  main  land. 

From  the  outermost  of  Wadham's  islands,  that  is  the  N.  £.  isle  to  the 
Gull  isles  ofi*  Cape  Freels,  the  course  is  S.  E.  distance  10  leagues.  GuU 
isle  is  a  small  rock  island,  and  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tlie  pitch 
of  Cape  Freels,  which  is  a  low  point  of  land ;  between  this  cape  and 
Greenes  pond  island  are  several  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks  along 
shore.  There  is  no  passage  from  the  cape  towards  Green's  pond  for 
shipping  within  the  Stinking  isles,  without  being  very^ell  acquainted. 

The  Stinking  islands  lie  S.  S.  £.  2  leagues  from  Gull  island,  and  N.  N. 
W.  13  leagues  from  Cape  Bonavista. 

N.  I  E.  from  Cape  Bonavista,  and  N.  27^  E.  about  10  leagues  from 
Cape  Freels,  lies  Funk  island.  This  island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  49^ 
52  N.  it  is  but  small  and  low,  not  to  be  seen  above  4  or  5  leagues  in  clear 
weather.  There  are  2  small  isles,  or  rather  rocks,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  N.  W.  part.  This  island  is  much  frequented  by  sea  birds  of 
various  kinds.  " 

About  W.  N.  W.  distance  7  leagues  from  Funk  island,  he  the  danger- 
o^is  rocks,  called  Darers  lodge,  upon  which  the  sea  almost  always  breaks. 

Green's  pond  harbour  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Bonavista  bay, 
and  bears  from  the  Stinking  isles,  S.  63**  W.  distance  upwards  of  4  leagues. 
It  may  be  known  by  the  Copper  islands,  which  lie  to  the  southward  of 
the  harbour,  and  are  pretty  high,  and  sugar-loaf  topped.  This  harbour 
is  formed  by  several  islands,  that  are  detached  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
main  land,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Pond  isle,  and  makes  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour.  This  island  i^  tolerable  high,  and  near  5  miles  in 
circuit.  The  other  islands,  making  the  south  side,  are  but  small.  This 
is  but  a  small  harbour.  Towards  the  upper  part  2  ships  can  scarcely 
lie  abreast.  There  is  no  danger  in  sailing  into  this  harbour,  until  you  ap- 
proach its  entrance,  where  you  must  be  careful  of  a  shoal  ;  it  is  but  of 
very  small  extent,  whereon  is  not  above  6  or  7  feet  at  low  water  ;  you 
may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  shoal ;  but  the  north  side  is  the  widest 
and  best  passage. 

S.  70''  \\.  about  4  miles  from  the  Copper  island  is  Shoe  cove  point. 
About  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  point  lies  New  harbour,  in  whirU 
ships  may  safely  anchor,  though  it  is  but  a  small  harbour. 
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Indian  bay  runs  up  west  about  4  leagues  above  this  harbour ;  at  the 
head  of  which  there  is  plenty  of  good  timber. 

From  Copper  island  to  the  GuU  isle  of  Cape  Bonavista,  the  course  is 
S.  £.  ^  S.  distance  10^  leagues  ;  and  S.  20^  W.  distance  2  leagues  from 
iiull  island,  lies  Port  Bonavista.  It  is  a  very  unsafe  place  for  ships  to 
ride  in,  being  directly  open  to  the  winds  between  the  N.  and  W.  and  a 
loose  sandy  bottom. 

Barrow  harbour  bears  W.  \  N.  8  leagues  from  Port  Bonavista.  This 
is  a  very  good  harbour. 

From  Port  Bonavista,  W.  |  S.  about  10  miles,  lies  the  little  harbour  of 
Keels,  which  is  only  fit  for  fishing  craft. 


Directions  for  navigating  from  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Bona- 
vista, with  remarks  upon  the  Fishing  Banks. 

From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard,  is  N.  N.  £.  about  3^  or  4  leagues, 

between  which,  about  half  way,  is  Clam  cove,  which  is  only  for  boats  : 

'and  near  to  Cape  Ballard  is  another  cove,  called  Chain  cove,  where  are 

several  rocks  lying  before  it  (but  there  is  no  harbour,  or  bay,  for  ships 

to  ride  in)  and  fish  between  the  two  capes. 

But  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ballard  is  another  cove  for  boats  ; 
and  about  4  miles  from  the  cape  is  Freshwater  bay,  near  half  way  be- 
tween Cape  Ballai^  and  Renowes,  Renowes  being  the  southernmost  har- 
bour the  English  have  in  Newfoundland. 

From  Cape  Ballard  to  the  south  point  of  Renowes,  the  course  is  N. 
N.  E.  about  two  leagues.  Renowes  is  but  a  bad  harbour,  by  reason  of 
sunken  rocks  going  in,  lying  off  the  fairway,  besides  other  rocks  on  each 
side,  but  it  is  a  good  place  for  fishing. 

Those  who  go  in  there  should  be  very  well  acquainted  ;  when  you  are 
in,  where  ships  usually  ride,  you  have  not  above  15  feet  water,  and  but 
small  drift,  by  reason  of  shoals  about  you,  and  a  S.  S.  E.  wind  brings  in  a 
great  sea,  so  that  it  is  very  bad  riding,  and  only  used  in  summer  time  : 
the  harbour  lies  N.  W.  about  a  league  in  ;  but  you  must  keep  the  south 
side  going  in,  for  that  is  the  clearest. 

Off  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  an  island,  a  small 
distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  off  the  said  south  point  of  the  harbour,  S. 
E.  by  E.  about  half  a  league,  is  a  great  rock  high  above  water,  called  Re- 
nowes rock,  wliich  you  may  see  at  least  3  leagues  off  in  fair  weather,  but 
the  rock  is  bold  to  go  on  either  i»ide. 

From  Renowes  point  to  Fermowd  is  1 J  league  N.  E.  by  N.  N.  E.  and 
N.  tending  about,  but  being  a  little  without  Renowes,  the  course  will  be 
N.  N.  E.  till  you  come  open  of  the  harbour  of  Fermowes.  Between  the 
said  two  harbours  is  a  cove,  c.illed  Bears'  cove  :  a  place  only  for  boats  to 
atop  at  if  tlie  wind  be  contrary,  but  no  inhabitants. 

Fermowes  is  a  very  good  harbour,  and  bold  going  in,  no  danger  but  the 
shore  itself;  it  lies  in  N.  W.  and  N,  W.  by  W.  Being  past  the  entrance, 
there  are  several  coves  on  each  side  of  the  harbour,  where  ships  may 
and  oflen  do  ride  ;  the  first  cove  on  the  starboard  side  (goii^  in)  or  north 
side,  is  called  Clear's  cove,  where  ship's  seldom  (but may)  ride  ;  the  next 
within  it,  a  little  distance  on  the  north  side,  is  the  Admirarscove  (wher 
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fives  a  planter  ;)  in  this  cove  you  lie  land-locked  from  sdl  winds,  and  ride 
in  7  or  8  fathoms,  good  ground. 

The  Vice  Admiral's  cove  (so-  caFtcd)  is  on  the  south  side,  farther  in,  or 
Inore  westerly,  and  is  a  very  good  place  to  rfde  in  for  many  ships, 
good  ground,  and  ahove  tlie  said  cove,  obi  the  south  side,  farther  in,  u 
foioih^r  arm  or  cove,  where  also  yon  lie  secure.  You  have  about  20  fa< 
thoms  water  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  but  within  you  have  from 
14  to  12,  10,  Of  8,  7,  and  6  fethoms,  as  you  please,  and  the  head  runs  up 
at  least  4j^  miles. 

From  Fermowes  to  Augua'fort,  (he  course  is  N.  by  £.  about  a  league, 
between  which  are  two  heads,  or  points  of  land,  abtMit  a  imie  from  each 
other,  the  southernmost,  or  next  to  Fermowes,  is  called  Bald  head,  about 
a  mile  from  the  harbour's  mouth  of  Fermowes  ;  between  which  is  a  pretty 
deep  bay,  but  all  full  of  rocks,  and  no  safety  for  boats  to  come  on  shore 
at  in  a  storm  ;  it  is  but  a  mile  frofn  the  harbour,  which  is  safe  for  8hip& 
or  boats,  and  not  above  2  miles  to  the  entering  of  Agua  fort. 

The  next  head  to  the  northward  of  Bald  head  is  Black  head,  lying  N* 
and  S.  one  from  the  other,  about  a  mile  asunder ;  and  from  Black  head 
to  the  point  of  Agua  fort  harbour,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  1  mile,  which  har- 
bour is  very  good,  and  safe^  for  ships  ;  it  lies  in  W.  N.  W.  There  is  a 
great  rock  above  water  going  in  on  the  south  side,  which  is  bold  too  ; 
you  run  up  about  2  miles  within  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  ride  on  the 
north  side,  and  lie  land-locked,  as  it  were  a  pond,  like  to  Ferryland 
pool,  but  larger,  where,  with  a  piece  of  timber,  you  m&y  make  a  stage 
from  your  ship  to  your  stage  on  shore,  being  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
water  deep  enough. 

From  Agua  fort  to  Ferry  land  head  (the  south  part  of  the  head)  the 
course  is  east,  about  3  miles.  Crow  island,  being  about  a  mile  from  Agua 
fort,  lies  E.  K<  E.  from  the  harbour^s  mouth,  and  from  the  S.  E.  end  of 
Crow  island  lies  a  shoal  about  a  cable's  length. 

From  the  north  part  of  Fcrryland  head  to  Ferryland,  the  course  is  W. 
by  N.  about  2  miles  ;  to  go  into  Ferryland  port  Of  harbour,  you  must  sail 
betwc^ii  the  north  part  of  Ferryland  head  and  Buoy  island  ;  it  is  not  very 
broad,  but  there  is  water  enough,  and  clean  ground  ;  being  within  the 
said  Buoy  island,  you  may  run  in  and  anchor  where  you  please,  it  being 
of  a  good  handsome  breadth  ;  or  you  may  go  into  the  Pool,  which  is  a 
place  on  the  larbo;ird  side  (going  in)  with  a  point  of  beach,  where  you 
ride  in  12  feet  water  at  low  water,  and  where  the  admiral's  ships  gene- 
rally ride  (th«  stages  being  near,  several  phmters,  inhabitants,  live  in  thi8 
place.)  From  Buoy  island^  almost  in  to  the  land  to  the  westward,  are 
ftmall  islands  and  rocks,  which  make  Ferryland  harbour,  or  port,  and 
divide  it  from  Caplin's  bay  ;  between  the  said  rocks,  in  some  places,  is  a 
passage  for  boats,  and  the  water  rise^ercabouts  3^,  4,  and  sometimes  & 
feet,  and  sometimes  3  feet,  and  so  it  uoes  generally  in  all  the  harbours  of 
this  land. 

From  Ferryland  head  to  Cape  Broyle  head,  is  N.  by  £.  almost  4  miles, 
between  which  are  three  islands,  which  lie  before  Caplin't  bay  ;  there 
are  channels  to  sail  between  them  to  Caplin's  bay,  that  is,  between  Buoy 
island,  which  is  the  atemmost  and  greatest,  and  Goose  island,  which  is  the 
middlemost,  and  is  the  second  in  bigness  next  to  Buoy  island  ;  also  you 
may  sail  through  between  Goose  island,  which  is  the  middlemost,  and 
stone  inland,  which  iB  the  northernmost ;  but  these  passages  are  lai^ 
f'.noiigh  for  ships  to  sail  or  turn  in  or  out ;  but  between  Stone  island 
afid  the  north  shore  (that  is,  Cape  Broyle)  there  is  no  passage  for  a 
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ship,  only  for  boats,  there  being  a  great  rock  between  Stone  island  and  the 
north  shore. 

Caplin's  bay  is  large  and  good,  and  runs  in  a  great  way  W,  N.  W.  at 
least  6  iniles  within  the  said  islands,  where  many  ships  may  ride  in  good 
ground,  and  where  sometimes  the  Newfoundland  ships  meet  that  are 
bound  with  convoy  to  the  Streights,  but  generally  rendezvous  at  the  bay 
of  Bulls. 

From  Cape  Broyle  head  (the  north  part  of  it)  which  lies  in  the  bay  or 
harbour  of  Cape  Broyle,  W.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  about  71  miles, 
and  from  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  north  point  or  head,  is 
about  2  miles  broad,  and  lies  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  £.  one  from  the  other. 

Cape  Broyle  is  the  most  remarkable  land  on  all  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland, for  coming  out  of  the  sea  either  from  the  southward  or  north- 
ward, it  makes  a  swamp  in  the  middle  and  appears  like  a  saddle.  E.  S. 
£.  from  the  north  point  of  Cape  Broyle,  about  ^  or  |  of  a  mile,  lies  a 
sunken  rock  called  Old  Harry,  on  which  is  but  18  feet  water  ;  the  sea 
breaks  upon  it  in  bad  weather,  but  between  the  shore  and  it,  is  water 
enough  of  12  and  13  fathoms,  and  without  it  is  a  ledge  of  about  the  same 
depth,  where  they  used  to  fish,  but  off  the  ledge  is  deep  water  of  40  or 
60  fathoms  and  deeper.  In  very  bad  weather  the  sea  breaks  home  al- 
most to  the  shore  from  Old  Harry,  by  reason  of  the  current  that  sets 
strong  generally  to  the  southward. 

From  Cape  Broyle  to  Brigus  by  south  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Brigus  in  the  Bay  of  Conception)  is  a  league,  but  from  the  north 
head  of  Cape  Broyle  bay  to  Brigus  is  but  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  lies 
in  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  Brigus  is  a  place  only  for  small  ships  of  not 
above  7  or  8  feet  draught  of  water  to  ride  in  the  cove,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether safe  neither  ;  it  is  a  place  for  fishing,  where  live  two  planters  ; 
there  is  an  island  so  called,  where  they  build  their  stages,  and  make 
their  fish  upon,  who  come  there  fishing,  but  the  water  comes  not 
quite  round,  unless  in  a  great  storm  or  rage  :  it  is  a  place  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

From  Cape  Broyle  to  Cape  Neddick,  the  course  is  N.  by  E.  northerly, 
5  leagues  ;  and  from  Brigus  point  to  Cape  Neddick,  is  N.  £.  almost  1^ 
mile  between  which  is  Freshwater  bay,  but  of  no  note.  Cape  Neddick 
is  a  high  point,  flat  at  top,  and  straight  down  to  the  water. 

From  Cape  Neddick  to  Baline  head  is  about  |  a  league  N.  £.  by  E. 
between  which  is  Lamanche.  Lamanche  is  only  a  cove  in  the  bay,  whore 
is  no  safe  riding  for  any  ship. 

From  Baline  head  to  Baline  cove  is  near  |  of  a  mile  ;  it  is  a  place 
where  ships  use  to  keep  2  or  3  boats  with  a  stage  for  fishing,  where  one 
planter  lives  ;  the  place  is  not  for  ships,  only  small  vessels  may  come  in 
to  lade,  and  lie  within  the  rock  called  the  Whale's  Back,  which  rock 
breaks  off  any  sea,  and  there  are  2  rocks  above  water,  one  on  each  side 
going  in,  and  the  Whale's  Back  in  the  middle  but  without  the  said  rocks 
that  are  above  water. 

Against  Baline  cove  lies  Goose  island,  about  a  mile,  or  half  a  league  to 
the  seaward  of  Baline.  Goose  island  is  a  pretty  large  island,  |  or  near  a 
mile  long. 

From  Baline  head  to  Isle  de  Spear  is  N.  N.  £.  a  mile  within  the  greatest 
of  the  said  islands,  which  is  the  northernmost.  Ships  every  year  fish 
there  ;  on  this  island  is  a  stage  on  the  inside,  that  is,  on  the  west  side, 
and  good  riding  in  summer  season,  the  island  being  pretty  large,  but  the 
northernmost  island  is  only  a  round  hill  fit  for  no  use. 
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The  next  to  the  Isle  de  Spear  is  Toad's  cove,  where  a  planter  lives,  a 
place  for  boats  to  fish,  but  not  for  ships  to  ride. 

A  little  without  Toad^s  cove  (or  to  the  eastward)  is  Boxes  island,  be- 
tween which  and  it  is  no  passage,  but  only  for  boats  to  go  through  at  high 
water. 

From  Baline  head  to  the  Momables  bay  is  N.  by  E.  about  4  miles, 
and  lies  N.  W.  near  2  miles  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  sea,  yet  is  a  good  place 
for  frshing. 

From  Baline  head  to  the  north  point  of  Momables  bay  (which  is  the 
south  point  of  Whitless  bay)  the  course  is  N.  N.  £.  northerly  4  miles  off, 
which  point  is  a  shoal  of  rocks  that  lie  a  great  way  off,  so  that  men  must 
be  well  acquainted  to  go  with  ships  between  the  said  point  and  Green  isl- 
and, which  is  a  small  island  right  off  against  the  said  point,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  ;  for  if  you  intend  to  come  through  between  them,  then  it  id 
best  to  keep  the  island  side,  which  is  clearest. 

From  the  said  shoal  point  or  south  point  of  Whitless  bay,  the  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  lies  in,  first  part  N.  N.  W.  and  after  more 
westerly. 

From  the  south  point  of  Whitless  bay  to  the  north  point  of  the  said 
bay  is  N.  £.  by  N.  about  a  league,  so  that  it  is  a  large  going  into  the  bay, 
and  about  a  league  within  Gull  island  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  there  is 
turning  in  or  out,  but  about  halfway  into  the  bay  on  the  north  side  (where 
the  planters  live  and  the  Admiral's  stage  is)  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks 
which  you  must  avoid  :  the  most  part  of  them  may  be  seen  above  water  : 
you  may  lie  but  little  without  the  outermost,  which  appears  dry.  This 
is  a  far  better  bay  than  Momables,  by  reason  of  the  Gull  and  Green  isl- 
and lying  without  before  it ;  you  may  sail  between  the  islands,  or  between 
Green  island  and  the  south  point  of  Bay  Bulls,  yet  ships,  afler  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  will  not  care  to  ride  in  Whitless  bay,  but  rather 
come  to  Bay  Bulls,  which  is  but  1^  league  by  sea  to  it,  and  not  above  2^ 
miles  over  land. 

From  Cape  Broyle  to  Bay  Bulls  is  N,  N.  E.  half  easterly,  6  leagues 
from  the  south  head  of  Bay  bulls  to  the  north  head,  called  bull  head,  the 
course  is  N.  E.  northerly,  1|  mile,  or  thereabouts,  between  which  t 
heads  go  in  the  Bay  Bulls,  lying  W.  N.  W.  for  at  least  two  miles,  and  after 
that  N.  W.  for  about  a  mile,  to  the  river  head.  In  this  bay  is  good  riding, 
from  -20  fathoms  at  the  first  entrance  between  the  heads,  to  18,  16,  &c. 
after  you  are  shot  witjun  Bread  and  Cheese  point,  which  is  a  point  half 
the  bay  in,  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  a  cove  in  which  the  Admi- 
rals keep  their  stage.  You  must  give  this  point  a  little  birth,  for  a  sunken 
rock  that  lies  off  that^oint  not  \  a  cable's  length,  else  all  the  bay  is  bold 
too,  and  nothing  to  hurt  you  but  what  you  see.  Being  past  that  point, 
run  up  and  anchor  (or  turn  up)  against  the  high  hills  called  Joan  Clay's 
hill  (bring  it  N.  E.)  in  13  or  14  fathoms,  which  you  will  have  there  almost 
from  side  to  side,  but  merchantmen  run  farther  in,  and  anchor,  some  in 
10,  9,  or  8  fathoms,  not  above  a  point  open,  and  others  not  above  j-  a 
point.  Men  of  war  ride  not  3  points  open.  Here,  generally,  the  fleet  is 
made  up ;  that  is,  here  they  meet  ready  to  sail  (commonly  for  the 
Streights)  by  the  15th  or  20th  of  Septemb^.  It  is  from  side  to  side 
against  Joan  Clay's  hill  as  aforesaid,  430  fathoms,  so  that  it  wants  but  10 
fathoms  of  half  an  English  mile  broad. 

From  Bay  Bulls  to  Petty  harbour,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  3J  or  4 
leagues,  between  which  is  nothing  remarkable  of  bays  or  coves,  but  a 
steep  dead  shore  only.    About  midway  is  a  place  called  the  Spout,  being 
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a  hollow  place  which  the  sea  runs  into,  and  having  a  vent  on  the  top  of 
the  land,  near  the  water  side,  spouts  up  the  water  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  may  see  it  a  great  way  off,  especially  if  there  be  any  sea,  which 
causes  the  greater  violence. 

The  entrance  to  Petty  harbour  is  a  large  bay,  for  from  the  sQuth  point 
to  the  north  point  is  a  league  distance,  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.  and  it  is  a 
league  in,  where  the  ships  ride  that  dsh  there,  being  but  a  little  cove.  It 
lies  in  W.  N.  W. 

From  the  north  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  Cape  Spear,  the  course  is  N. 
£.  by  N.  2  miles,  or  thereabouts,  and  from  thence  the  land  tends  into  the 
N.  W.  to  Black  head,  and  so  to  the  harbour  of  St.  John's. 

From  Cape  Spear  to  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  is  }f.  VV.  by  N.  4  miles  ; 
between  which  are  three  bays  ;  the  lirst  is  from  Cape  Spear  to  Black 
head,  and  is  called  Cape  Bay ;  the  second  is  from  Black  head  to  Low 
point,  and  is  called  Deadman's  bay,  several  men  and  boats  being  formerly 
lost  in  that  bay  ;  the  third  is  from  Low  point  to  St.  John*s  harbour,  and  is 
called  Fresh  water  bay. 

The  harbour  of  St.  John's  is  an  excellent  good  harbour,  (thougli  nar- 
row in  the  entrance)  and  the  chief  in  Newfoundland,  for  the  number  of 
ships  used  and  employed  in  ilshing,  and  for  smacks  ;  as  also  for  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  here  dwelling  and  remaining  all  the  year ;  it  is  narrow 
going  in,  not  above  160  fathoms  broad  from  the  south  point  to  the  north 

Eoint,  but  bold  to  the  very  rocks,  on  shore  itself,  and  you  have  IG  or  17 
ithoms,  the  deepest  between  the  two  heads  ;  it  lies  N.  N.  W.  but  it  is 
yet  more  narrow  after  the  first  entrance,  by  reason  of  two  rocks  lying 
within,  on  each  side,  but  above  water,  between  which  you  are  to  sail,  it 
being  just  05  fathoms  broad  between  them.  But  being  past  them  you  may 
run  in  boldly,  (it  being  then  wider  by  a  great  deal,)  and  can  take  no  hurt 
but  from  the  shore,  only  within  the  aforesaid  rock.  On  the  south  side  of  , 
it,  a  point  within  King-noon  (which  is  a  small  bay)  there  lies  a  sunken 
rock  about  30  fathoms  off  the  shore,  which  has  not  above  8  feet  water  on 
it.  Being  in  the  harbour,  you  may  anchor  in  8,  7,  G,  6,  or  4  fathoms,  as 
you  please,  and  be  land-locked  from  all  winds,  for  it  lies  up  W.  S.  W. 
lou  must  observe  that  you  cannot  expect  to  sail  in,  unless  the  wind  be  at 
S.  W.  or  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  then  the  wind  casts  in  between  the 
two  hills,  till  you  are  quite  within  the  narrow,  and  there  you  have  room 
enough.  But  if  it  be  W.  S.  W.  or  more  westerly,  the  wind  will  cast  out, 
and  you  must  warp  in. 

But  be  sure,  if  unacquainted,  that  you  mistake  not  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's  for  a  place  called  (C^uiddy  Viddy  or)  Kitty  Vitty,  which  is  within  a 
mile  of  it,  and  shews  an  opening  like  a  good  harbour,  as  St.  John's,  but  is 
not  so,  being  a  place  only  for  boats  to  go  in  ;  it  is  narrow  and  dangerous, 
even  for  boats,  at  low  water  ;  you  may  know  it  by  a  round  bare  hill  (head 
like)  in  the  form  of  a  hay-cock,  which  is  called  Cuckold's  head,  and  is 
just  at  the  south  part  of  the  entrance  of  this  Kitty  Vitty,  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  St.  John's  f  of  a  mile,  or  more  :  but  besides. this  your  course  from 
Cape  Spear  will  guide  you. 

From  St.  John's  to  Torbay,  the  course  is  between  N.  by  E.  (being  at 
a  little  distance  without  the  harbour)  and  N.  About  2^  leagues  between 
St.  John's  and  Torbay,  are  several  points  which  have  names  given  them, 
that  is,  from  St.  John's  to  Cuckold's  head,  going  into  Kitty  Vitty  ;  the 
next  is  Small  point,  which  lies  N,  £.  by  N.  about  2  miles  from  St.  John's  ; 
the  third  is  Sugar-loaf  point,  and  lies  N.  by  £.  from  Small  point,  ^  a 
league  ;  the  fourth  is  Red  head,  and  lies  north  from  Sugar  loaf;  about  2 
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miles  between  which,  that  is,  Sugar  loaf  and  Red  head,  is  a  bay,  called 
Logy  bay  ;  and  the  fifth  point  is  the  south  point  of  Torbay,  and  lies  N.  by 
W.  ^  a  point  westerly,  from  Red  head,  about  2  miles,  The  point  of  Tor- 
bay  is  lower  than  all  the  rest.  From  the  said  south  point  of  Torbay  to 
the  anchoring  place  where  ships  usually  ride,  the  course  is  W.  by  N.  2 
miles  and  more,  where  you  anchor  in  14  fathoms  against  Green  cove.  But 
if  you  are  open  of  the  bay,  the  course  is  W.  »S.  W.  for  the  bay  is  large, 
and  at  least  1  league  from  the  south  point  to  the  north  point,  which  north 
point  is  called  Flat  rock  ;  so  that  if  you  come  from  the  northward  by  Flat 
rock  (which  is  a  low  black  point,  with  aflat  rock  lying  off  it,  and  breaks  on 
it)  your  course  then  into  Torbay  is  S.  W.  a  league.  There  live  2  plan- 
ters at  Torbay.  It  is  a  bad  place  for  ships  to  ride  in  with  the  wind  out  at 
sea,  for  being  open  to  the  ocean  there  falls  in  a  great  sea. 

From  the  north  point  of  Torbay  (called  Flat  rock)  to  Red  head  by  N. 
the  course  is  N.  by  W.  about  4  a  league ;  but  from  Flat  rock  to  Black 
head  by  N.  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  2  leagues. 

From  Black  head  to  Cape  St.  Francis  is  N.  W.  5  miles  ;  Cape  Bt. 
Francis  is  a  whitish  point,  and  low  in  comparison  to  the  other  land,  but  at 
«ea  the  high  land  over  it  is  taken  for  the  cape.  Within  the  point  of  the 
cape  to  the  southward  of  it  is  a  cove,  called  Shoe  cove,  where  boats  used 
to  come  a  tilting  (using  the  fisherman^s  expression)  that  is,  to  split  and 
salt  the  fish  they  catch,  when  blowing  hard  and  is  bad  weather,  cannot  get 
the  places  they  belong  to  in  time.  In  this  cove  you  may  haul  up  a  boat 
to  save  her,  if  the  wind  be  out,  for  with  northerly,  westerly,  and  south- 
erly winds  you  will  lie  safe.     There  is  a  good  place  off  it  to  catch  fish. 

About  ^  a  league  off,  triangular- ways,  from  Cape  St.  Francis,  lie  sunken 
rocks  ;  the  outermost  lie  £.  N.  £.  from  the  cape,  about  If  mile.  There 
arc  also  great  rocks  above  water,  like  small  islands,  the  outermost  of  which 
lies  about  J  of  a  mile  east  from  the  cape  ;  and  the  innermost  not  half  a  mile 
off  shore,  between  which  rocks  (or  island)  and  the  sunken  rocks  yon 
fliciy  go  (as  has  been  done)  with  boats,  and  find  water  enough  for  any 
jhip  ;  but  men  arc  unwilling  to  venture,  there  being  no  advantage  in  the 
<:::ise.  These  great  rocks  make  the  aforesaid  Shoe  cove  the  better  and 
more  safe. 

There  is  also  another  cove  to  the  northward  of  the  point  of  the  cape, 
for  boats  when  the  wind  is  off  the  shore,  but  else  not  safe. 

From  Cape  St.  Francis  to  Belle  Isle  is  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  6  or  6^ 
leagues,  being  a  large  island,  not  above  a  league  from  the  shore,  against 
which  island,  on  the  main,  is  a  cove  called  Portugal  cove,  where  they 
used  to  catch  and  cure  fish  in  summer  time,  and  lies  to  eastward.  Belle 
isle  is  about  2  leagues  in  length,  and  about  3  miles  broad,  and  the  ships 
4hat  fish  there  lie  in  a  little  cove  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  which  will 
contain  5  or  6  ships,  according  to  the  rate  as  they  lie  in  Bay  Verds. 

From  cape  St.  Francis  to  the  island  of  Bacalieu,  is  N^  by  £.  about  10 
leagues.  Bacalieu  is  an  island  2  leagues  long,  and  above  ^  a  league 
broad,  about  which  boats  used  to  6sh  ;  there  are  no  inhabitants  on  it,  bui 
abundance  of  fowls  of  several  sorts,  which  breed  there  in  the  sumiper 
time.  Between  this  island  and  the  main  is  about  a  league,  where  you  may 
sail  through  with  ships,  if  you  please.  Bay  of  Verd*^  head  and  the  S.  W. 
end  of  Bacalieu  lie  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  one  from'  the  other  about  1  { 
leagues. 

From  Cape  St  Francis  to  the  bay  of  Verd^s  head,  is  N.  about  8} 
leagues  ;  and  from  the  head,  to  the  bay  or  cove  where  ships  ride,  is  aliout 
j  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  head ;  the  place  where  ships  ride  i*^ 
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not  above  a  cable's  length  Irom  one  point  to  the  other,  which  lie  N.  and 
8.  one  from  the  other  ;  you  lay  your  anchors  in  10  fathoms,  and  your 
ships  He  in  5  fathoms,  with  a  cable  out ;  your  stem  then  is  not  above  ^  a 
cable's  length  from  the  stages.  The  ships  tltat  ridt;  there,  are  forced  to 
seize  their  cables  one  to  another,  and  you  cannot  ride  above  7  or  6  ships 
at  most ;  it  is  a  bad  place,  and  hazardous  for  ships  to  ride,  except  in  the 
summer  lime,  by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  of  tlsh,  and  they  being  so 
near  them,  make  fishing  ships  desire  that  place  the  more,  although  there 
are  several  inconveniences  in  it,  as  being  a  very  bad  place  for  wood  and 
water,  &c. 

The  ships  lie  open  to  the  S.  W.  in  the  bay  of  Consumption.  There  ia 
a  cove  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  Verd's  head,  about  a  musket  shot 
over  from  bay  Verds  itself,  called  Black  cove,  where  stages  are,  and  boats 
kept  to  catch  tish. 

Bay  Verds  is  easily  to  be  known  by  the  island  Bacalieu,  and  also  by 
another  head  within  Bacalieu,  shooting  out,  called  Split  puint,  and  also 
Bay  Verds  head  itself,  which  is  the  westernmost ;  tiicse  3  heads  shew 
very  bluff,  and  very  like  one  another,  when  you  come  from  the  south- 
ward ;  there  is  no  danger  in  going  into  Bay  Verds  but  what  you  see. 
Here  dwell  several  planters. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Split  point,  which  is  ag-ainst  Bacalieu  island, 
your  course  is  E.  N.  E.  about  ^-  a  league. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Flamborough  head,  is  S.  W,  by  W.  about  2 
leagues,  Flamborough  head  is  a  black  steep  point,  but  no  place  of  shelter 
for  a  boat,  but  when  the  wind  is  ofif  the  shore,  neither  is  there  any  safety 
between  Bay  Verds  and  Carbonera  (which  is  about  \0^  leagues,  and  lies 
S.  W.  by  S.)  only  2  places  for  boats,  the  one  in  the  S,  VV.  cove  of  Green 
bay,  which  is  but  an  indiflerent  place,  and  lies  S.  W.  about  4|  leagues 
from  Bay  Verds  ;  the  other  in  Salmon  cove,  which  is  about  3  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  Carbonera. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Green  bay  is  S.  W.  about  4J  leagues.  This 
bay  is  above  a  league  over,  but  has  nothing  considerable  in  it,  only  the 
aforesaid  S.  W.  cove,  and  a  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  the 
Indians  come  every  year  to  dig  ochre,  to  ochre  themselves. 

From  the  south  point  of  Green  bay  to  Black  head  is  S.  W.  a  league  ; 
and  from  Black  head  to  Salmon  cove  is  S.  VV.  by  W.  4  miles  ;  it  is  a  place 
of  (shelter  for  boats,  an  island  lying  in  the  middle  ;  a  river  in  the  said  cove 
runs  up,  in  which  are  plenty  of  Stdmon. 

From  Black  head  to  Carbonera  is  S.  W.  ^  S.  between  4  and  6  leagues. 
From  Salmon  cove  to  Carbonera,  the  course  is  S.  W.  about  3  league:^. 
The  south  end  of  Carbonera  island  is  low,  upon  which  is  a  fort  of  20 
guns,  which  the  merchantmen  made  for  their  defence.  The  harbour 
of  Carbonera  is  very  bold  on  both  sides,  so  is  the  island,  between  which 
and  the  main  are  rocks,  which  are  just  under  water.  This  is  a  good 
place  for  ships  to  ride  in,  and  for  catching  and  curing  fish,  having  several 
inhabitants,  with  good  pasturage,  and  about  100  head  of  cattle,  which  af- 
ford good  milk  and  butter  in  the  summer  time.  There  is  very  good  an- 
choring, in  clear  ground,  fair  turning  in  or  out,  being  a  mile  broad,  and 
3  miles  in  the  river,  riding  in  5,  6;  7,  and  8  fathoms,  or  deeper  water,  if 
you  please.  But  to  the  northward  of  this  point  of  Carbonera,  arc  two 
coves,  where  planters  live,  and  keep  boats  for  fishing  ;  the  northernmost 
of  these  two  coves  is  Clown  cove,  not  good  for  ships,  but  boats,  being 
fibout  2  miles  from  Carbonera  ;  the  other  is  called  Crocket's  cove,  when- 
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live  two  families,  and  is  bat  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  entrance  of 
Carbonera  bay  or  port. 

If  you  are  bound  or  intend  for  Carbonera,  you  may  go  on  which  side 
the  island  you  please ,  which  lies  without  the  bay  (or  entrance)  about  a' 
mile  from  the  shore  ;  but  if  you  go  to  the  southward  of  the  island,  you 
must  keep  the  middle  between  the  point  of  the  island  and  the  south  point 
of  Carbonera,  because  it  is  foul  off  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island,  and  off 
the  south  point  of  the  main,  therefore  your  best  going  in  is  to  the  north- 
ward of  Carbonera  island,  and  so  is  the  going  into  Harbour  Grace,  to 
the  northward  of  Harbour  Grace  island  ;  Carbonera  lies  in  W.  S.  W. 
2^  or  3  miles,  and  from  Carbonera  to  Harbour  Grace  S.  S.  £.  a  league 
or  more. 

Carbonera  and  Harbour  Grace  lie  N*  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  one  from  the 
other,  above  a  league  ;  but  Harbour  Grace  lies  from  the  entrance  W.  S. 
W.  at  least  8  miles,  and  is  a  mile  broad.  But  between  Carbonera  and  Har- 
bour Grace  is  Musketa  cove,  where  ships  may  ride,,  but  seldom  use  it. 
Here  live  two  planters.  It  is  not  so  convenient  for  fishing  ships  as  other 
places,  although  clean  ground,  water  enough,  and  large. 

You  may  turn  into  Harbour  Grace  all  the  bay  over,  from  side  to  side, 
and  come  off  which  side  you  please  of  the  rock,  called  Salvages,  which 
"^^t  r  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  But  there  is  another  rock  on  the 
north  side,  called  Long  Harry,  something  without  Salvages,  near  the  north 
shore,  where  you  go  between  the  main  and  it  with  boats,  but  needless  for 
ships,  although  water  enough.  Both  the  rocks  are  a  great  height  above 
water.  Being  within,  or  to  the  westward  of  the  rock  Salvages,  you  may 
turn  from  side  to  side,  by  your  lead,  till  you  draw  towards  a  mile  off  the 
point  of  the  beach  (within  which  the  ships  ride  ,*)  yen  may  then  keep  the 
north  shore,  because  there  is  a  bar  or  ledge  shoots  over  from  the  south 
side,  almost  to  the  north  shore. 

To  know  when  you  are  near  the  said  bar,  or  ledge,  observe  this  mark  : 
you  will  see  two  white  rocks  on  the  land,  by  the  water  side,  in  a  bank  on 
the  north  side  ;  which  shews  whiter  than  any  place  else,  and  is  about  a 
mile  below,  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  beach,  which  is  good  to  be  known* 
being  a  low  point,  notliing  but  beach  for  some  distance  ;  keep  the  said 
north  shore  pretty  near,  where  you  will  have  3^  fathoms  on  the  bar,  and 
presently  after  4,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  ;  but  if  you  stand  over  to  the  south- 
ward till  you  arc  got  within  the  said  bar  or  ledge,  you  will  not  have  above 
7,  8,  and  9  feet  water  :  this  sand  tends  S.  £.  from  athwart  the  iiforesaid 
two  white  rocks,  and  runs  over  close  to  the  south  side,  but  being  past  that 
as  aforesaid,  you  mtiy  turn  from  side  to  side,  till  within  the  beach,  and  ride 
land-locked  in  4,  5,  or  G  fathoms,  or  higher  up  in  7,  8,  9,  or  10  fathom^*, 
as  you  please.  The  harbour  or  river  runs  up  S.  VV.  by  W.  at  least  two 
leagues  above  the  beach,  navigable. 

Being  bound  to  Harbour  Grace,  be  sure  to  go  to  the  northward  of  Har- 
bour Grace  islands,  which  lie  before  the  harbour,  above  a  mile  off,  for 
the  southward  of  the  islands,  between  it  and  the  south  shore  of  the  har- 
bour, is  foul  ground  :  the  harbour  Ues  in  W.  S.  VV. 

From  Harbour  Grace  to  Cape  St.  Francis,  is  E.  northerly,  7^  leiq^ues. 

From  Harbour  Grace  to  Bryants  cove,  is  S.  W.  about  ^  a  league,  but  is 
no  place  where  ships  use  ;  one  planter  lives  there,  it  being  a  good  place 
for  catching  of  fish.  In  the  entrance  of  this  cove  lies  a  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  above  water.  You  may  go  in  on  either  side  with  a  ship,  and  have 
4  or  5  fathoms,  and  anchor  within  it  in  clean  groimd. 

From  Harbour  Grace  to  Spaniard's  bay,    s  S.  S.  \V.  about  31e;igues. 
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This  bay  is  deep  and  large,  sdmost  like  Bay  Roberts  :  but  there  are  no 
HihabitaBts,  neither  do  men  use  this  place  for  fishing,  but  there  is  good 
anchoring  all  over  the  bay ;  it  is  but  a  small  neck  of  land  over  Bay 
Roberts. 

From  Spaniard's  bay  to  Bay  Roberts  is  S.  E.  by  E.  southerly,  about  2 
fliiles.  This  bay  is  about  2^  miles  broad,  from  the  north  point  to  the 
south  point,  which  lie  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  one  from  the  other  ;  there  is  ve- 
ry good  turning  into  the  bay,  and  no  danger  but  what  you  see.  You  may 
borrow  on  either  side,  and  go  close  to  the  island,  which  lies  on  the  star- 
board side  going  in.  The  bay  is  at  least  3  leagues  long  from  the  first  en- 
trance ;  it  runs  up  with  two  arms,  aflcr  you  are  a  league  in,  the  one  lies 
up  W.  N.  W.  and  is  the  deepest,  and  the  other  S.  W.  Being  past  the  isl- 
and, or  to  the  westward  of  it,  which  is  hold  too,  you  may  run  up  ahout  a 
mile  and  lie  land-locked  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  within  the  island. 

From  Bay  Roberts  to  Port  Grave  is  3  or  4  miles  about  the  point ;  this 
bay  is  large,  deep  and  very  bold,  as  the  other  bays  are  ;  there  is  a  cove 
on  the  starboard  side  going  into  this  bay,  called  Sheep^s  cove,  where  you 
may  moor  your  ship  by  head  and  stern,  and  ride  in  4^  and  5  fathoms^  but 
your  anchor  to  the  S.  W.  lies  in  22  fathoms,  about  a  cable  and  one 
quarter  length  from  your  ship. 

From  Sheep's  cove  to  Port  Grave,  is  W.  by  S.  a  mile,  or  somewhat 
more^  but  ships  ride  not  within  the  small  islands  which  are  by  Port  Grave, 
at  being  shoal  water  within  them,  but  ride  off  without  them. 

From  Sheep's  cove  to  Cupid's  cove  the  course  is  S.  S.  W.  about  4 
miles :  it  is  a  good  place  for  a  ship  or  two  to  ride  in,  in  4,  5,  or  6  fa- 
thoms, and  not  above  a  point  open  ;  the  cove  lies  in  S.  W.  and  the' south 
side  of  the  bay  to  Burnt  head  lies  N.  £.  by  E.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  one 
from  the  other,  about  a  league  ;  for  Sheep's  cove,  and  Cupid's  cove  are 
in  the  same  bay  of  Port  Grave  ;  but  Cupid's  cove  is  on  the  south  side, 
mnd  the  other  on  the  north  side  ;  (he  bay  runs  up  W.  S.  W.  and  is  about 
3  leagues  long. 

Burnt  head,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  and  Port  Grave,  lies 
S.  E.  by  E.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  2J  or  3  miles.  Burnt  head  is  so  called  by 
reason  the  trees  that  were  on  it  are  burnt  down. 

From  Burnt  head  to  Brigus  is  S.  by  W.  1  league.  The  south  point  of 
Brigus  is  a  high  ragged  point  which  is  good  to  know  it  by  ;  the  bay  of 
Brigus  is  not  above  half  the  breadth  of  Port  Grave  bay,  and  you  run  up 
S.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  about  half  a  league,  and  anchor  on  the  north 
aide,  where  two  planters  live  in  a  small  bay.  Only  small  ships  use  this 
place,  it  being  so  far  up  the  bay  of  Conception. 

From  Brigus  to  Collier's  bay  is  S.  S.  W.  2^  or  3  miles  :  and  from  Col- 
lier's bay  to  Salmon  cove  is  S.  about  2^  miles,  but  no  considerable  place. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Salmon  pool. 

From  Salmon  cove  to  Harbour  main  the  course  is  S.  S.  E.  about  2 
miles.  It  is  a  good  place  for  fishing,  but  ships  seldom  go  so  high  up  in 
the  bay. 

From  Burnt  head  to  Harbour  main  is  about  3^  leagues  :  and  from  Har- 
bour main  to  Holy-road  is  S.  E.  by  S.  about  2  miles  ;  then  the  land  tends 
about  to  the  eastward  towards  Belle-isle.  Holy-road  has  1 1  fathoms  wa- 
ter, good  ground. 

From  Bay  Verds  head  to  Split  point  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  ^  a  league. 
From  Split  point  to  the  point  of  the  Grates,  N.  N.  W.  2  leagues. 
From  the  point  of  the  Grates  to  the  N.  W.  or  north  end  of  the  island 
Bacatieu,  the  course  is  £.  by  S.  4^  or  5  miles. 
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From  the  Grates  to  Freak  heart  point,  N.  N.  W.  W.  N.  W.  and  W. 
tending  about  two  ])oints.  Between  the  Grates  and  thie:  point  is  a  bay, 
where  boats  may  lie  with  a  wind  off  the  land  of  Break  heart  point ;  there 
is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  but  above  water. 

From  Break  heart  point  to  Sherwick  point,  going  into  Old  Perlican,  the 
course  is  S.  W.  by  S.  6  or  6  miles.  To  the  southward  of  Break  heart 
point  is  a  small  island  some  little  distance  off  the  shore,  called  Scurvy 
island  ;  between  the  said  island  and  Sherwick  point  runs  in  a  pretty  deep 
hay,  and  lies  in  S.  E.  from  Sherwick  point,  about  |  of  a  mile. 

Sherwick  point  is  bold,  off  which  is  a  rock  above  water ;  this  point  it> 
the  north  point  of  Old  Perlican.  Those  who  are  bound  to  Old  Perlican, 
cannot  go  with  a  ship  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  that  is,  between  the 
island  and  Sherwick  point.  Although  it  seems  a  fair  passage,  yet  it  is  al- 
together foyil  ground,  and  a  shoal  of  rocks  from  the  main  to  the  island 
(which  island  is  about  a  mile  and  {  round,  and  about  ^  a  mile  in  length  ;) 
therefore  whoever  intends  for  Old  Perlican  with  a  ship,  must  go  to  the 
southward  of  the  island,  between  that  and  the  main,  and  run  in  within  the 
island,  and  anchor  in  4  or  6  fathoms.  But  there  is  a  rock  just  even  with 
the  water,  and  some  under  water,  that  lie  about  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
within  thT;  island,  or  rather  nearest  to  the  main.  Old  Perlican  is  but  an 
indifferent  road  ;  if  the  wind  comes  out  at  W.  N.  W.  you  are  forced  to 
buoy  your  cables  for  the  badness  of  the  ground,  and  the  boats  go  a  great 
way  to  catch  (ish  about  5  or  6  miles,  unless  it  be  in  the  very  middle  of 
summer.     In  this  place  live  several  planters. 

From  Old  Perlican  to  Sille  cove  is  W.  S.  W.  southerly,  about  7 
leagues ;  Sille  cove  is  but  an  indifferent  place  for  ships  such  as  Bay 
Verds. 

From  Old  Perlican  to  New  Perlican,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  8  leagues. 
This  is  a  good  harbour,  where  you  may  lie  land-locked  in  6,  6,  7, 8, 9,  or 
10  fathoms.  It  is  very  bold  and  large  going  in,  so  that  if  you  can  see  the 
point  before  night,  you  may  safely  run  in,  nothing  to  hurt  you  but  the 
bhore  itself;  the  easternmost  point  going  in  is  called  Smutty-nose  point, 
and  the  westernmost  Gorlob  point,  between  which  is  tlie  entrance,  which 
!!«  almost  2  miles  broad,  and  has  about  SO  fathoms  water  ;  and  as  you  sail 
in,  it  grows  narrower  and  shoaler,  lying  in  first  W.  S.  W.  after  runs  up 
to  the  westward  in  a  bite,  where  yeulie  land-locked  and  above  half  a  mile 
broad,  so  that  you  may  turn  in  or  out,  and  anchor  in  what  depth  you 
please,  from  12,  10,  8,  6, 6,  or  4  fathoms,  very  good  ground.  From  New 
Perlican  it  is  about  6  leagues  over  to  Kandom  head,  and  they  lie  nearest 
N.  VV.  and  S.  E,  one  from  the  other.  In  the  river  or  bay  of  Random 
are  several  arms  and  harbours,  for  Random  and  Smithes  sound  come  all 
into  one,  but  it  is  9  or  10  leagues  under  the  head  of  each  where  they 
meet,  and  there  is  a  little  island  at  the  head,  where  is  4  and  5  fathoms  ; 
only  at  the  island  going  through  you  have  not  above  12  feet  water,  and  it 
is  not  a  mile  broad  there.  Smith's  sound  runs  in  W.  S.  W.  about  16 
leagues  from  Bonaventure  to  Tickle  harbour,  the  bottom  of  Trinity  bay ; 
but  there  is  a  bay  called  Bay  Bulls,  which  runs  in  3  or  4  leagues,  and 
is  not  over  from  thence  to  Placentia  ba^  (the  back  or  west  side  of  the 
land)  about  two  miles  ;  and  the  islands  ot  Placentia  bay  are  about  9  or  10 
hsnguos  long  each,  and  5  broad,  on  which  are  many  deer  ;  they  lie  N.  \V. 
and  S.  E. 

From  Bonaventure  to  Ireland's  eye  is  S.  W.  2  or  2}  leagues. 

From  Bonaventure  head  to  Bonaventure,  the  course  is  N.  W.  ^  a  point 
westerly,  about  2  miles,  or  more  ;  but  being  got  a  mile  from  the  head. 
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then  the  harbour  lios  N.  \V.  by  N.  about  a  mile  to  the  Adniirars  stage. 
The  port  Boniiventure  hes  within  two  small  islands,  between  which  you 
ifail  in,  but  you  may  go  on  either  side  of  the  island  between  that  and  the 
main,  if  you  have  a  leading  wind  no  danger,  aiid  have  4  or  5  fathoms  at 
least,  and  run  within  the  said  island?,  and  anchor  in  that  depth,  in  good 
ground.  You  have  there  a  very  secure  place  for  boats  in  bad  weather. 
running  in  within  a  point  behind,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  Admirars 
stages,  like  a  great  pond,  leaving  the  planter's  house  on  the  larboard  side: 
this  place  will  contain  above  100  boats  in  securit}'. 

There  is  an  island  which  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the  harbour,  called 
Gull  island,  off  which  they  used  to  fish  ;  from  the  said  island  the  harbour 
lies  in  N.  about  a  mile.  There  are  several  islands  which  are  without, 
off  Bonaventure,  the  one  is  from  the  port  S.  S.  W.  6  or  6  miles,  called 
Green  island,  which  is  a  pretty  large  island,  and  you  see  it  as  soon  as  you 
come  out  of  Trinity  harbour,  in  fair  weather  ;  another  island  lies  S.  W.  by 
S.  3  miles,  and  another  island  without  that,  about  4  or  5  miles  from  Bona- 
venture :  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  S, 

From  Bonaventure  head  to  the  Horsechops  is  E.  N.  £.  3^  leagues. 

From  Bonaventure  head  to  Trinity  harbour,  is  N.  E.  by  N.  about  3 
leagues :  between  which  are  some  bays,  but  not  for  ships  to  ride  in,  un- 
less the  wind  is  off  the  shore. 

The  Horsechops  and  Sherwick  point  (being  the  north  point  of  Trinity 
harbour)  lie  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  one  from  the  other,  2  leagues.  Be- 
tween the  Horsechops  and  Trinity  harbour  are  two  places  where  ships 
used  to  fish  ;  the  one  is  English  harbour,  and  is  W.  N.  VV.  from  the 
Horsechops  2  miles,  and  after  you  are  about  a  point,  tends  E.  N.  E.  again; 
it  is  a  cle.in  bay,  and  you  ride  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water  ;  a  planter  or  two 
live  here. 

From  English  harbour  to  Salmon  cove,  the  course  is  N.  W.  by  W. 
westerly  about  half  a  league  ;  it  is  a  place  for  fishing,  and  there  is  a  rivci 
which  runs  up  about  2  miles  to  the  northward. 

Without  Salmon  cove  is  a  headland,  called  Foxes  island,  yet  joins  to  the 
main  by  the  neck  of  beach.  To  the  northward  of  the  said  island,  or  hea<l- 
iand,  between  it  and  Sherwick  point,  runs  in  a  bay,  called  Robin  Hood's  ; 
and  in  the  said  bay  behind  a  point  which  lies  out,  small  ships  ride,  and  fish 
there. 

From  the  Horsechops  to  Trinity  harbour,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W. 
about  2  leagues.  Trinity  hiurbour  is  the  best  and  largest  harbour  in  all 
the  land,  having  several  arms  and  coves,  where  many  hundred  ships  may 
all  ride  land-locked  :  It  is  a  place  which  you  may  turn  in  or  out,  being 
bold  too  on  either  side,  neither  is  there  any  danger  but  what  you  sec,  on- 
ly going  into  the  S.  W.  arm,  where  the  Admiral's  stage  usually  is,  lies 
a  shoal  called  the  Muschel  bank,  which  shoots  off  from  the  point,  within 
the  small  island,  on  the  larboard  side  going  in,  and  lies  over  N.  W.  about 
a  third  of  the  breadth  of  that  arm  which  you  must  avoid  :  Being  withiii 
that  bank,  which  will  discover  itself  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  you  may 
edge  close  to  the  south  shore,  if  you  please,  or  keep  your  lead  going,  to 
avoid  the  Muschel  bank,  giving  it  a  little  distance  ;  you  may  anchor  in  1^1, 
12  or  10  fathoms,  and  you  may  come  so  near  to  the  stiige  on  shore,  as  to 
make  a  stage  with  topmasts  to  your  stage  on  shore,  to  lade  or  unlade  your 
ship.  It  is  a  most  excellent  harbour  ;  for  after  you  are  in  this  S.  \V.  arm, 
there  is  another  runs  up  W.  N.  W.  near  2  miles,  and  near  the  head  of 
that  another  runs  up  S.  S.  W.  but  there  is  a  bar  or  ledge,  at  the  entrance 
of  this  S.  S.  W.  arm,  but  the  former  W.  N.  W.  is  a  large  place,  and  good 
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anchoring  for  500  sail  of  ships.  You  have  besides  these  aforementioneci 
arms,  the  main  harbour,  turning  or  lying  up  N.  N.  W.  and  being  within 
the  harbour's  mouth,  you  may  ride  in  a  cove,  large  and  good  on  the  star^ 
board  or  east  side,  and  land-locked  in  good  ground,  where  planters  live  ; 
and  over  against  that  cove,  on  the  larbourd  or  west  side,  are  two  othei* 
coves  ;  the  northernmost  of  them  is  called  the  Vice  Admiral's  cove,  for " 
the  conveniency  of  curing  fish  ;  and  above,  or  to  the  northward  of  this, 
i^  a  large  cove  or  arm,  called  God  Almighty's  cove,  where  there  is  room 
cnuiigh  for  3  or  400  sail  of  ships  to  ride,  all  in  clear  ground,  neither 
winds  nor  sea  can  hurt  you,  nor  any  tide,  in  which  place  ships  may  lay 
undiscovered,  until  you  run  up  so  far  as  to  bring  it  open.  Several  other 
places  there  are  in  this  excellent  harbour,  good  clean  ground,  tough  clay 
in  all  the  arms  and  coves  of  Trinity,  and  have  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  with- 
in two  boat's  length,  off  the  shore,  any:  where,  and  6,  7,  8,  9,"  10,  12,  and 
14  fathoms,  and  some  places  more,  vjtihe  middle  of  the  arms  and  chan- 
nels, as  you  plcRse  ;  you  may  turn  in  or  out  as  aforesaid,  observing  your 
tide,  which  rises  there  about  4  feet,  sometimes  more.  For  not  only 
Sherwick  point  is  bold,  which  is  the  northernmost,  but  also  Salvages 
which  is  the  southernmost. 

From  the  Horsechops  to  the  south  head  of  Cattilina  bay,  is  N.  E.  by  N. 
and  N.  E.  5  leagues.  About  a  league  to  th|^  northward  of  the  Horsechops, 
is  Green  bay  which  runs  pretty  deep  in,  but  no  place  where  ships  use 
to  ride  or  fish.  Being  past  Green  bay,  there  is  no  place  or  cove  for 
boats,  till  you  come  to  Rags;ed  Harbour,  or  Catalina. 

From  the  south  head  of  Cattalina  bay  to  the  north  head,  is  N.  N.  E.  3 
leagues,  between  which  two  heads  is  Ragged  harbour  and  Cattalina  har- 
bour. Cattalina  harbour  lies  from  the  south  head  N.  by  E.  northerly 
about  two  miles. 

Ragged  harbour  is  so  called  by  reiison  of  the  abundance  of  ragged  and 
craggy  rocks,  which  lie  before  and  within  the  harbour  ;  there  is  no  going 
into  the  southward,  with  ship««,  but  only  for  boats,  and  that  you  must  be 
well  acquainted  with,  for  there  are  very  many  rocks  above  and  under 
•water. 

Those  who  intend  for  Ragged  harbour,  with  a  ship,  must  go  to  the 
northward  of  all  the  aforesaid  ragged  rocks  or  islands,  that  lie  before  it 
(which  make  the  harbour)  and  run  so  far  to  the  northward  till  they  bring 
nigged  harbour  open  ;  then  sail  in  between  a  round  island  which  lies 
close  to  the  main,  and  a  great  black  rock,  which  lies  off  the  north  end  of 
all  the  ragged  islands  ;  sail  in  till  they  are  about  the  middle  of  the^fore- 
said  islands,  which  will  be  to  seaward  of  them  and  anchor  there,  xhere 
is  a  river  of  fresh  water  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  but  no  inhabitants. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ragged  harbour,  is  the  harbour  of  Cat- 
talina, which  is  a  very  good  and  safe  harbour,  and  good  ground,  not  above 
8  fathoms,  from  3  to  4,  6,  6,  7  or  8  fathoms,  as  you  please.  You  may, 
with  a  leading  wind,  sail  between  the  small  island,  which  is  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  the  harbour,  and  have  4  or  5  fathoms  at  the  least  going 
through,  but  it  is  not  above  a  cable's  length  broad  ;  or  you  may  go  without 
the  said  island,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  giving  the  island  a  small  birth,  and  so 
sail  in  with  the  middle  of  the  harbour;  for  about  a  mile  distance  from  the 
south  point  of  the  harbour,  E.  N.  E.  is  a  shoal,  upon  which,  if  there  be 
ever  so  small  a  sea  it  breaks  ;  but  you  may  sail  between  the  island  and 
the  shoal,  or  you  may  go  to  the  northward  of  it,  between  the  shoal  and 
the  north  shore,  and  borrow  off  the  north  side  of  ihe  main,  off  Little  Cat- 
talina, a  bay  which  lies  in. 
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Being  off  Little  Cattalina,  all  the  way  to  the  harbour,  you  have  not 
above  10  fathoms,  and  from  10  to  8  and  7  fathoms,  then  8  and  9  fathoms 
again.  It  is  reported  there  is  a  rock  which  lies  about  |  of  a  cable's 
length  from  the  south  point  of  the  entering  into  the  harbour,  which  has 
but  9  or  10  feet  water  on  it ;  however,  it  is  easily  avoided,  if  any  such,  by 
keeping  something  nearer  to  the  north  shore,  till  you  are  shut  within  the 
said  point ;  for  all  the  harbour  over  is  good  sounding.  Close  to  the  shore 
within  the  harbour,  you  may  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  land-locked.  In  the  S. 
W.  arm  the  harbour  lies  in  W.  S.  W.  or  you  may  anchor  in  3^  fathoms 
within,  to  the  southward  of  the  little  small  green  island,  within  the  said 
harbour,  or  run  up  2  miles  towards  the  river  head,  where  fresh  water 
runs  down.  In  this  harbour  you  may  anchor  in  7,  G,  5  or  4  fathoms. 
There  is  a  kind  of  a  boar  rises  in  this  place  very  oflen,  that  will  cause 
the  water  to  rise  3  feet  suddenly,  and  then  down  again,  and  ycu  have  it  2 
or  3  times  in  3  or  4  hours  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour, 
and  abundance  of  herb  Alexander  grows  on  that  small  island  in  the  har- 
bour. Here  is  store  of  salmon  to  be  caught  at  the  head  of  the  harboui^, 
if  you  have  nets  ;  and  near  a  small  cove  in  the  W.  N.  W.  within  the  small 
island,  is  a  fire  stone,  of  a  glittering  colour,  a  kind  of  mineral ;  excellent 
good  wheel-locks  growing  in  the  rocks. 

From  Cattalina  harbour  to  JLittle  Cattalina  is  N.  N.  £.  about  half  a 
league  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  gpod  siindy  bay. 

From  Cattalina  harbour  to  the  north  head  of  the  bay,  is  N.  £.  Easter- 
ly 1^  league. 

From  the  north  head  of  Cattalina  bay  to  Flower's  point,  the  course  is 
N.  by  £.  1^  league,  off  which  point  are  sunken  rocks,  called  Flower's 
rocks  1  the  sea  breaks  upon  them  in  a  swelling  (or  great)  sea,  and  they 
discover  themselves  plain9  they  lie  about  half  a  league  off  shore  ;  you 
may  go  between  the  point  of  the  Flower's  (which  has  some  rocks  lying 
off  it)  and  the  said  sunken  rocks  :  yQU  have  a  mark,  if  in  the  day  time» 
to  go  without  them,  which  is  to  keep  'Cape  Larjan  open  to  Bird's  island^ 
and  that  will  carry  you  clear  without,  to  the  eastward  of  them,  with  any 
ship. 

From  Flower's  point  to  Bird's  island  the  course  is  N,  by  W.  about  Si- 
miles. Within  the  said  Bird's  island  is  a  large  bay,  one  arm  within  the 
south  point  of  the  lanj,  which  runs  up  VV.  S.  W.  a  good  distance,  where 
ships  may  ride  ;  there  is  another  arm  also  runs  up  within  some  rocks, 
which  are  above  water  ;  the  bay  runs  to  Cape  Larjan.  Bird's  island 
abounds  with  willocks,  pigeons,  gulls,  kc.  which  breed  there  in  summer. 

Fro^  Bird's  island  to  Cape  Larjaif,  the  course  is  north  easterly,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  miles. 

From  Flower's  point  to  Cape  Laijan  is  N.  half  a  point  westerly  ;  Cape 
Lujan  is  but  a  low  point,  off  which  lies  a  great  rock,  above  water. 

From  Cape  Laijan  to  Spiller's  point  is  N.  N.  W.  a  small  league  ;  be- 
tween which  cape  and  Spiller^s  point  runs  in  a  pretty  deep  b^y,  over 
which  point  between  that  and  Cape  Larjan,  you  will  sec  the  high  land  of 
HPort  Bonavista,  when  you  are  a  good  distance  off  at  sea,  beipg  high  land. 
Spiller's  point  is  indifferent  high,  steep  up  and  bold  too. 

From  Spiller's  point  to  Cape  Bonavista,  the  course  is  N*  N.  W.  about 
a  league,  between  which  is  a  very  great  and  deep  bay,  so  that  men  unac- 
quainted, would  judge  that  there  went  in  the  harbour  of  Bonavista.  It  is 
but  a  small  distance  of  2^  miles  over,  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Port 
Bonavista,  by  land,  and  is  but  a  mere  neck  of  land.  From  Red  head  bay 
to  this  bay  is  not  above  half  a  mu:>ket  shot.     The  head  of  Cape  Bonavista 
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appears  at  a  distance  of  a  sky  colour.  About  j  of  a  mile  N.  by  W.  froui 
the  cape  is  a  small  island,  called  Gull  island,  easy  to  be  known,  being  dif- 
ferent heights,  and  highest  in  the  middle,  and  makes  something  like  the 
form  of  a  Fleur  de  Lys,  or  a  hat  with  great  brims  ;  you  may  see  it  4  or  5 
leagues  off,  in  clear  weather  ;  and  N.  £.  about  a  league  from  Cape  Ro- 
navista,is  a  ledge  of  about  10  fathoms  water  on  it,  where  boats  use  to  fish. 
Cape  Bonavista  lies  in  lat.  49**  lO*. 

From  Cape  Bonavista,  to  Port  Bonavista,  the  course  is  S.  W.  about  6 
miles.  If  you  come  from  the  southward,  and  intend  for  Bonavistii,  you 
may  sail  between  Gull  island  and  the  cape,  they  being  bold  too,  and  about 
^  of  a  mile  asunder,  but  you  must  leave  Green  island  on  your  larboard 
side,  going  to  Bonavista,  for  between  it  and  the  main  is  but  narrow,  and 
some  places  shoal  rocks,  not.  safe  for  ships  to  pass  through  ;  but  you  may 
sail  between  the  said  Green  island  and  the  Stone  island,  with  any  ship 
without  danger,  being  safe  and  bold;  or  you  may  go  to  the  west- 
ward of  Stone  island  and  run  to  the  southward  till  you  open  the  bay  or 
harbour  of  Bonavista  and  are  past  Moses  point,  and  so  to  the  southward 
of  the  rocks,  called  the  Sweeres,  which  are  high  rocks,  within  which 
you  ride  (for  there  is  no  passage  to  the  northward  of  them)  and  lie  in  11. 
10,  9,  8,  7,  6  or  6  fathoms,  as  you  please,  and  must  always  have  a  good 
anchor  in  the  S.  \V.  and  another  fast  in  the  Sweeres,  or  anchor  in  the  N. 
W.  for  westerly  winds  blow  right  into  the'road.  It  flows  generally  to  the 
northward  about  Bonavista,  and  the  places  adjacent,  W.  N.  W.  that  is,  a 
W.  N.  W.  moon  makes  the  highest  water,  which  most  masters  of  ships  us- 
ing these  parts  have  observed. 

With  small  vessels  you  may  go  between  Green  island  and  the  main  (hut 
not  witli  great  ships)  and  so  to  Red  head  ;  but  the  bay  between  the  points 
(over  against  Green  island)  and  Red  head,  is  all  foul  ground  to  anchor  in. 
A  little  distance,  about  a  cablets  length  fi*om  the  shore,  is  a  sunken  rock, 
but  with  boats  you  may  go  between  the  shore  and  it ;  the  sea  breaks  on  it. 
Being  imst  Red  head,  you  sail  S.  W.  to  Moses  jioint ;  between  which  2 
points  is  a  large  bay  or  cove,  called  Baylis  cove,  wlmre  you  may  anchor 
•>n  occasion.  There  is  a  stage  kept  generjilly  for  iisning  every  year,  on 
ihc  larbour  or  north  side  of  the  bav. 

From  the  east  part  of  the  Grand  Bank  of  Neixfoundland,  in  latitude 
45^  06'  to  the  east  part  of  the  bank  Queco,  in  lat.  44**  16'  is  considered 
by  those  who  have  run  it,  120  leagues  distant.  The  north  part  of  the 
bank  Queco,  in  lat.  45°  06'— the  S.  W.  of  C^ueco,  hi  44°  16'  and  the  Isle 
of  Sables,  in  the  latitude  44^  16',  jmd  about  14  leagues  to  the  westward 
4)f  bank  Q,ueco  ;  the  N.  part  of  (Jueco,  on  a  west  course,  is  iftout  16 
leagues  in  length  ;  from  the  \.  W.  part  of  Qoeco,  to  the  harbour  of 
<"'auso,  is  N.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  39  leagues,  after  you  have  lost  soundings  off 
(^ueco,  on  which  is  commonly  about  35  fathoms,  unless  on  the  S.  E.  part, 
where  (and  on  a  certain  spot  near  the  middle)  there  is  but  18  fathoms  af- 
ter you  are  to  the  westward  of  Q,ueco,  and  also  before  you  have  100  and 
05  fathoms  black  mud  ;  there  is  a  small  narrow  bank,  about  2  leagues  to 
the  N.  W.  of  the  middle  of  Queco,  but  it  reaches  not  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward as  the  north  part  of  Qiieco  :  about  20  leagues  W.  N.  W.  from  the 
N .  W.  ])oint  of  Q,ueco  you  will  strike  ground  on  Frenchman's  bank,  which 
is  a  narrow  bank,  that  stretches  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  athwart  the  har- 
bour of  Cause,  about  9  leagues  off ;  you  must  keep  your  lead  going  when 
you  reckon  yourself  nigh  this  bank,  or  else  on  the  N.  W.  course  you 
will  soon  be  over  it,  being  not  past  3  leagues  broad,  and  when  over  it  you 
\^1  have  100  and  95  fathoms,  black  mud  :  it  is  the  best  way  to  fall  to  the 
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westward  of  Causo,  because  on  the  French  coast  you  have  no  soundings, 
and  the  winds  in  the  summer  are  generally  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  and  very 
•flen  foggy. 

The  ground  to  the  westward  of  Causo  rises  very  sudden  from  100,  95, 
70  to  40  fathoms,  hard  ground  ;  then  you  are  not  past  2  or  3  miles  off  the 
land  ;  be  careful  of  sailing  in  with  Causo  in  foggy  weather,  for  S.  E.  and 
£.  S.  E.  from  it  lie  sunken  rocks,  which  in  fair  weather  seldom  appear  at 
high  water. 


Courses  and  distances  on  the  coast  of  JSfewfonndlandy  between  Cape  Race 

emd  Cape  Spear. 

(nr  These  courses  set  by  a  Meridian  Compass,  with  allowance  for  Variation. 


From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard 

Cape  Ballard  to  the  south  point  of  Renowes 
Cape  Ballard  to  Renowes  rock,  which  is  high  above 

water 

Cape  Ballard  to  Ferryland  head,     > 

Keoowes  point  to  Fernowes,  N.  £.  by  N.  and  N. 

N.  E.  and  N.  .... 

Renowes  to  Ferryland  head 
Fernowes  to  Bald  head 
Bald  head  to  Ferryland  head 
Bald  head  to  Black  head 
Black  head  to  Ferryland  head 
Blackhead  lo  Agua  Fort 
Agua  Fort  to  Ferryland  head,  the  south  part  of  the 

head  ...... 

Agua  Fort  to  Crow  island 

Crow  island  to  Ferryland  head 

Ferryland  head  to  Cape  Broyl  head 

the  East  end  of  Buoy  island  to  Cape  Broyl  head 

Ferryland  head  to  the  S.  of  Gull  island,  which  is  off 

Whitless  bay  .... 

Ferryland  head  to  Cape  Spear 
Cape  Broyl  head  the  bay  or  harbour  Cape   Broyl 

lies  in  

Cape  Broyl  head  to  the  N.  head  of  Cape  Broyl  har- 
bour, or  Brigus  point 
the  said  N.   point   of    Cape   Broyl   harbour  into 

Brigus,  is  ...... 

Caps  Broyl  head  to  Cape  Neddick 

Cape  Neddick  to  Baline  head 

Cnpe  Broyl  to  Baline  head 

Baline  head  to  Baline,  is  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  of  a  mile  

Baline  head  to  Isles  de  Spear,  the  body  of  them 

Baline  head  to  the  S.  E.  end  of  Spear  island 

Baline  head  to  the  S.  E.  end  of  Goose  island 

Baline  head  to  Green  island  » 

Baline  head  to  Gull  island  .        » 

Baline  head  to  Bay  BulPs  head 

Baline  head  to  the  N.  point  of  Momable  bay,  or  S. 

point  of  Whitless  bay         .        •        »        . 
the  North  point  of  Momable*s  bay,  or  South  point 

of  Whitless  bay,  to  Bay  Bulls,  South  point 
the  said  point  of  Momables  to  Green  island 
the  said  point  of  Momables  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  Gull 

island  ...... 

he  said  poiaC  to  the  South  end  of  Gull  island 

12 


Courses. 

N.  N.  E. 
N.  N.  E. 

N.  E.  i  Northerly 
N.  E.  by  N.  i  N. 

N.  N.  E.  A  E. 

N.  E.  by  N.  i  N. 

N.  N.  E. 

N.  E.  by  N.  i  Nly. 

N. 

N.  E.  by  E. 

N.  W.  by  N. 

East  Northerly 
E.  &  N.  E.  by  E. 
E.  by  S. 
N.  by  E. 

N.  N.  E. 

N.  N.  E. 
N.  N.  E. )  E. 

W.  N.  W. 

N.  by  W. 

N.  W.  i  W. 

N.  by  E.  Northerly 

N.  E.  by  N. 

N.  N.  E.  i  Nly. 

N.  W.  by  W. 

N.  N.  E. 

N.E. 

E.  by  N. 

N.  E.  i  Northerly 

N.  E.  by  N. 

N.  E.  by  N. 

N.  N.  E.  i  Nly. 

N.  E.  by  N. 
S.  E. 

N.E. 
|E»  N.  E. 


Leagues. 
3ior4 
2 

2 
5 

Ih 

h 
1 

H 

2 

U 
h 

H 
1 


11 

24 

i 

i 
} 
h 

2  1-6 


1 


do 
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from  the  south  point  of  Bay  BulU  to  the  N.  point  of  Bay 
Bulls  *..-..* 

Bay  Bulls  to  the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour,  the 
Spout  between  ^        «        .        .        . 

the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  the  north  point 
of  Petty  harbour  .... 

the  north  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  Cape  Spear 

Cape  de  Spear  to  St.  John's  harbour        ^       4 


Courses. 

Leagues 

N.  E.  northerly 

9 

1-6 

W.  E.  by  N. 

3 

N.  N.  B. 
N.  E.  by  N. 
N.  W.  by  N. 

1 

1 

T^c  CQurzez  and  Distances  on  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland^  from  Cape  Spear 
to  Bay  Verds,  Bacalieu,  and  several  Ports  and  Headlands  in  the  Bay  of 
Consumption  or  Conception, 


i'roin  Cape  Spear  to  Cape  St.  Francisi  ]^.  and  N.  by  \V. 

and  N.  W.  by  N.  .... 

Cape  Spear  to  St.  John's  .... 

Cape  Spear  to  Sugarloaf  .... 

Cape  Spear  to  Red  head  .... 

St.  John's  to  Small  point  .... 

Small  point  to  Sugarloaf  .... 

Sugarloaf  to  Red  h^ad  .... 

Red  head  to  the  South  pcfrnt  of  Torbay 
the  south  point  of  Torbay  to' the  Greenr  cove,  or  an 

choring  place  

the  south  point  of  Torbay  to  the  north  pointy  called 

Flat  rock ^ 

the  north  point  of  Torbay,  or  Flat  rock,  to  Red  heatfiN 

Flat  rock  ttf  BFack  head  (by  rH)rth) 

Black  head  to  Cape  St.  Francis 

Cape  Si.  Francis  to  Bay  Verds  head 

Cape  St.  Frauds  to  Island  Bacalieu 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Belle  Isle,  in  the  bay  of  Con 

sumption  ...... 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Green  bay,  in  the  bay  of  Con 

sumption  ...... 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Black  Head,  in  the  bayof  Con- 

saiuption  ...... 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  the  north  point  of  Carbonera 


Courses.  [Leagues. 

N.  by  W.  ~  71 

N.  W.byN.  H 

y.  2 1-5 

N.  2i 

N.  E.  by  N.  I 

N.  by  £.  i 

N. 

N.  by  W.  i  westerly 


W.  by  N. 

N.  E. 

by  W. 
N.  by  W.  J  westerly 
N.  W. 

N. 

N.  by  E. 

S.  W.  &S.  W.byS. 
N.  W.JN. 


Cape  St.  Francis  to  Spaniard's  bay 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Port  Grove 

Cape  St.  Francis  to  Holyhead,  which  is  the  bottom 

of  Consumption  bay 
Holy  road  to  Haibour  Main 
Harbour  Main  to  Salmon  Cove       * 
Salmon  Cove  to  Collier's  bay 
Collier's  bay  to  Brigus  (by  north) 
Brigus  to  Burnt  bead  (which  is  the  soruth  point  of 

Porto  Grove  Bay)  .        «        .        . 

Haibour  Main  to  Burnt  head 
Burnt  head  to  the  south  part  of  Great  Belle  Isle 
Burnt  head  to  the  north  part  of  Great  Belle  Isle 
Burnt  head  to  Cape  St.  Francis        .        * 
Burnt  head  to  the  south  point  of  Bay  Roberts    ^ 
Burnt  head  to  Cupid's  Cove 
the  south  point  df  Bay  Roberts  to  the  north  point  of 

Bay  Roberts 
the  i^outh  point  of  Bay  Roberts  to  the  south  point  of 

Belle  Isle  .<.... 

the  north  point  of  Bay  Roberts  to  the  north  point  of 

Spaniard's  Bay 
Spaniard's  Bay  to  the  south  point  of  Harbour  Grace 
the  north  point  of  Harbour  Grace  to  Carbonera        N*.  by  £. 


N.  W. 
W.  i  N. 
W.  S.  W.  i  S. 
S.  W.  by  W. 


S.  W.  by  S. 

N.W.by  W. 
N.  W. 

N.  N.  E. 

If.  by  W. 

N.  |E. 

£.  by  N. 

N.  e.  by  E.  j  E. 

N.  E.  by  E.  Nly. 

N.  by  E. 

W.  S.  w. 


N.W. 

£.  S.  E.  easterly 

N.  by  W.  northerly 
N.  N.  E.  ' 


1 

1 

i 

2 

n    ^ 

8|  or  ^ 

9 

5| 

61 

6 
7 
9 
9}  or  10 

121  or  13 

5 

i 
$ 

1 

3|  or  4 
3 
4 
10 

U 
1 

i 


3 
1 

14 
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From  Carbonera  to  Bay  Verds,  1^.  E.  by  N.  and  N.  E. 
Carbonera  to  Black  head  (N.'£.  northerly) 
Bay  Verds  to  Flaraborough  head 
Bay  Verds  head  to  the  S.  W.  end  of  Baca  lieu 
Bay  Verds  head  to  Split  point,  whidi  4s  against  Ba< 
<calieu  island  


Courses. 
N.  EL  oortherMr 
N.  E.  northerly 
S.  W.  by  AV. 
E.  by  N. 

E.  N.  E. 


League6» 

H 
2 


€^urse»  and  distances  from  Split  Point,  which  is  1^  mile  from  Bay  Verds 
head  in  Newfoundland,  to  several  places  in  the  Bay  of  Trinity. 


from  Split  point  to  the  Grates        .... 

the  point  of  Grates  to  the  N.  W.  or  N.  end  of  Ba- 

calieu  ...... 

the  Grates  to  Break  Heart  point,  N.  by  W.  and  W. 

by  N - 

Sreak  Heart  point  to  Sherwick  point*  near  Old 

Perltcan  

Sherwick  point  is  about  .a  mile  or  taote  into  the 

roadi  but  vo  passage  for  a  ship  ito  the  northward 

of  the  bland  .         . 

the  Grates  to  the  south  head  of  Catalina  bay 
the  Grates  to  ihe  Horserhops 
the  Grates  to  Bonnventure  harbour  \&  N.  W.  by  W. 

j|  westerly,  and      ..... 
the  north  end  of  Bairalieu  to  Catalina  harbour,  N. 

N.  W.  northerly  .... 

Sherwick  point,  at  Old  Perlican,  to  the  south  head 

at  Catalina  ..... 

Sherwick  point  to  the  middle  of  the  highland  of 

Green  Bay  ..... 

Sherwick  point  to  thje  highlands  of  the  Horsechops 
Sherwick  to  Bouaventure  head  (the  high  land  of  U) 
Sherwick  to  Salvages  point 
Sherwick  or  Old  Perlican  to  New  Perlican 
Old  Perlican  to  Silly  Cove  .... 
Silly  Cove  to  Random  head 
Sitly  Cove  to  Bonaventure  head 
Bonaventure  head  to  Bonaventure,  N.  W.  by  W.  & 

N.W.byN 

Bonaventure  head  to  Ireland's  Eye 
Bonaventure  head  to  Trinity  harbour    . 
Bonaventure  head  to  the  Horsechops 
the  Horsechops  to  Sherwick  point,  being  the  north 

point  of  Trinity  harbour         ... 
the  Horsechops  tt>  the  South  head 
the  south  head  of  Catalina  bay  to  the  northward 
the  south  head  of  Catalina  bay  to  Catalina  harbour 
the  north  head  of  Catalina  bay  to  Flower's  point 
the  Flowers  rocks  sunken  are  about  a  mile  and  a 

half  from  off  the  shore 
Flower's  point  to  Bird's  island 
Flower's  point  to  Cape  Larjan 
Cape  Larjan  to  Spiller's  point 
Cape  Larjan  to  dape  Bonavista 
Cape  Bonavista  to  Moses  point,  entering  Port  Bo- 
navista        ...... 

Cape  Bonavista  to  Gull  island 

Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  Freels 

Cape  Bonavista  to  Salvages 

Cape  Bonavista  to  Stone  island,  over  the  north  end 

of  Green  bland     ..... 
Port  Bonavista  to  Keel's  pointW.  5  leagiie8,SaJvages 

iylng  to  the  northward  of  Keels  a£imt  3  leagues 


Courses. 

iV.  N.  W. 

E-JbyS. 

N.  W.  by  W.  north. 

S.  W.  by  S. 

S.  S.  vv. 

Ni  by  E. 

N.  w.  by  N. 

S.  E.  by  E.  4  easter. 

N.  N.  W.  )  norther. 

N.  a  little  easterly 

N.  by  W.  westerly 
N.  N.  W.  northerly 
N.  W.  northerly 
W.  by  S, 

w.  s.  w. 

w!  S.  W.  southerly 

N.W. 
N.  by  E. 

N.by  W. 
W.  S.  W. 
N.  N.  E. 
E.  N.E. 

W.byN. 
N.  W.  by  S. 

N.  N.  E. 
N.N.  E. 
N.  by  E.  northerly 

E. 

N.  by  W. 

N.  i  westerly 

N.  W.  W. 

N.  N.  W.  i  norther. 

S.W. 
N.  by  W. 

N.  N.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 

W. 


Leagires* 

2 

h 

10 
9 

U  or  IS 

13 

12 

9i 
9 

94 

H 

8 

7 

6i  or  6 

9 

1 
2 


H 

4 

24 

14 
14 

4 
14 

2 
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Directions  for  navigating  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  on  the  South 
Coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge  to 
Cape  St.  Mary's. 

[N.  B.    The  Bearings  and  Courses  are  true  Bearings  and  Distances,  and  not  by  Com- 
pass, the  variation  of  the  Compass  being  19**  30'  W.] 

CAPE  St.  Mary's  to  the  east,  and  Cape  Chapeaurouge  to  the  west, 
form  the  entrance  of  Placentia  Bay ;  They  lie  east  and  west  of  each 
other,  in  latitude  46^  53'  N.  distant  from  each  other  16  leagues. 

Cape  Chapeaurouge  has  already  heen  described  :  From  it  to  Sauker 
head  (which  is  a  high  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf)  the  course  is  £. 
N.  £.  distant  3  miles  ;  between  them  lie  the  harbours  of  Great  and  Lit- 
tle St.  Laurence  which  have  also  been  described. 

From  Sauker  head  to  Small  point  (which  is  the  lowest  land  hereabouts) 
the  course  is  N.  63°  E.  2  miles  :  And  from  Small  point  to  Corbin  head, 
(which  is  a  very  high  bluff  head)  is  N.  £.  2^  miles  :  There  are  many- 
high  head  lands  between  them,  which  form  several  coves,  the  bottom  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  sailing  along  shore.  The  coast  is  clear  of  rocks» 
and  30  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  but  no  shelter  for  any  thing.  From 
Corbin  head  to  Shalloway  point,  the  course  is  N.  N.  £.  |  £.  4\  miles. 
Between  them,  and  nearly  on  the  same  course,  lie  2  very  high  round  isl- 
ands, called  Corbin  and  Little  Burin.  Corbin  island  has  very  much  th^ 
appearance  of  Chapeaurouge,  when  coming  in  with  the  land,  and  seeii 
through  the  fog.  These  islands  are  high,  and  are  little  more  than  a  cable's 
length  from  the  shore. 

From  Corbin  head  to  Cat  island,  the  course  is  N.  E.  4  miles  nearly  * 
this  is  a  high  round  island  near  the  south  end  of  Great  Burin  island. 

About  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Corbin  head,  in  a  bight,  lies  Corbin 
harbour,  which  is  very  good  for  small  vessels.  The  best  anchorage  is  in 
the  N.  arm,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  opposite  a 
cove  on  the  starboard  side.  One  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  this 
harbour,  and  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  is  a  sunken  rock,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather,  and  has  not  depth  sufficient  at  low  water 
for  a  boat  to  go  over  it.  Vessels  bound  for  this  harbour  must  avoid  s^ 
shoal  which  lies  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  south  point  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  on  which  is  only  2  fathoms  water.  Between  the 
two  high  round  islands,  aiforementioncd,  and  the  main,  there  is  from  7  to  15 
fathoms,  and  no  danger  but  what  may  be  seen  :  In  case  ships  should  fall 
in  close  with  the  land  in  the  fog,  they  may  occasionally  sail  within  them, 
'  although  the  passage  is  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  wide. 

Great  Burin  island  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.  is  2^  miles  in  length,  and  high 
land :  near  the  north  end  is  another  high  island,  about  |  of  a  mile  in 
length,  called  Pardy's  island.  On  the  main,  within  these  islands,  he  the 
harbours  of  Great  and  Little  Burin. 

Shalloway  island  lies  N.  W.  ^  W.  1  mile  from  Cat  island,  and  N.  E.  by 
N.  ^  E.  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Little  Burin  island  :  the  passage  into 
Burin  harbours,  from  the  southward,  is  to  the  westward  of  Shalloway  isl- 
and, between  that  and  the  Neck  point :  take  care  to  give  Poor  island  a 
birth  on  your  larboard  hand ;  After  you  arc  within  Shalloway  island,  you 
may  anchor  in  safety  between  that  and  Great  Burin  island,  from  12  to  18 
fathoms  water.  The  best  anchorage  in  Great  Burin  harbour,  is  in  Ship 
cove.  The  course  up  to  it,  after  you  are  within  Neck  point,  is  north 
about  IJ  milc^  and  is  better  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  ;  to  sail  up  to 
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it,  keep  the  west  shore  on  hoard,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  on  the 
eastern  shore  at  ahout  half  the  way  up,  and  about  half  a  cahle's  length 
from  the  shore,  directly  off,  is  a  remarkable  hole  in  the  rock  on  the  same 
side,  and  a  remarkable  gully  in  the  land,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  on 
the  western  shore.  There  is  another  rock,  on  which  is  only  2J  fathoms 
water  ;  it  lies  better  than  a  cable's  length  to  the  southward  of  Harbour 
point,  which  is  a  round  green  point,  of  a  moderate  height,  joined  to  Great 
Burin  island  by  a  low  narrow  sandy  neck. 

Aflcr  passing  Little  Burin  island,  1  mile  north,  you  come  into  Burin 
,  bay,  which  is  a  clear  bay,  about  a  mile  broad  every  way,  and  where  ships 
may  occasionally  anchor  safely,  being  almost  land-locked.  The  course 
into  this  bay  from  Little  Burin  island  is  north.  All  the  land  about  this 
bay  is  very  high.  In  it  are  two  islands,  one  a  low  barren  island,  called 
Poor  island  ;  the  other  which  runs  to  the  north,  is  high  and  woody,  and 
lies  before  the  mouth  of  Burin  inlet,  on  the  other  side  of  which  vessels 
may  pass  up  the  inlet.  A  little  within  the  entrance,  on  the  east  side,  half 
a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  is  a  rock  covered  at  j  flood,  at  If  mile 
from  the  entrance  ;  near  the  middle  is  another  rock,  to  the  west  of  which 
is  very  good  anchorage. 

The  S.  W.  entrance  into  Burin  harbour,  which  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  is  formed  by  Shalloway  island  and  the  Neck  point,  in  which  there 
is  no  danger  giving  a  birth  to  Poor  island  on  the  larboard  side.  When  in 
Burin  bay,  the  course  through  the  S.  W.  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  E. 
N.  E.  and  when  past  the  points  that  form  the  entrance,  the  course  is 
north  up  the  harbour,  which  is  better  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  li  mile  long  up  to  Ship's  cove,  where  it  is  half  a  mile  wide  every 
way.     This  is  the  best  anchorage. 

There  are  only  two  dangers  within  Burin  harbour  that  do  not  appear 
above  water :  the  first  is  a  small  shoal  on  the  starboard  side,  about  half 
way  up  the  harbour,  directly  off  a  remarkable  hole  in  the  cliff  on  the 
j^tarboard  side,  going  up,  called  the  Oven,  and  about  half  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore  ;  there  is  also  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite,  a  re- 
markable gully  in  the  land,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  long  mark 
to  keep  to  the  westward  of  this  rock  is,  not  to  bring  Little  Burin  island  to 
(he  eastward  of  Neck  point.  The  other  shoal,  on  which  there  is  6  fa- 
thoms, is  very  small,  and  lies  aboat  a  cable's  length  S.  S.  W.  from  Har- 
bour point 

The  east  passage  into  Burin  harbour  is  not  very  safe  to  sail  in  without 
a  commanding  gale,  and  that  between  the  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  E.  To  sail  in- 
to this  passage,  and  coming  from  the  westward,  come  not  within  2  Iniles 
of  the  shore  on  the  east  side  of  Burin  island,  (because  of  several  clusters 
of  rocks)  tiU  you  bring  the  aorth  point  of  Pardy's  island  open  to  the  north- 
ward of  Iron  island  ;  then  sail  right  in  for  iron  island,  leaving  it  on  your 
larboard  side  going  in  ;  then  steer  for  the  said  point  of  Pardy's  island,  and 
that  will  avoid  all  danger.  It  must  be  observed »  with  the  aforementioned 
winds  there  is  commonly  a  great  swell  sets  to  the  shore  on  the  starboard 
side  going  in  ;  therefore,  in  case  of  little  winds,  (which  oAen  happens 
when  you  are  past  Iron  island)  endeavour  to  borrow  on  Pardy's  island, 
except  the  wind  be  from  the  N .  E. 

At  the  bottom  of  Burin  bay  there  is  an  inlet,  which  runs  inland  5  miles ; 
there  is  a  small  woody  island  just  before  the  entrance  ;  ships  may  sail  on 
either  side  ;  the  east  side  is  the  widest.  A  little  within  the  east  head  that 
forms  the  entrance,  and  half  a  cablets  length  from  tha  shore,  there  is  a 
sunken  rock,  which  is  dry  at  low  water  ;  therefore,  in  sailing  into  the  in* 
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)et,  keep  the  west  shore  close  on  board,  for  about  a  mile  up  ;  it  lies  north, 
and  is  about  2  cables'  length  wide,  then  N.  N.  \V.  for  a  mile,  and  is 
there  half  a  mile  wide  with  a  sunken  rock  right  in  the  middle  ;  to  the 
westward  of  that  rock  there  is  good  room  and  good  anchorage,  from  7  to 
12  and  15  fathoms  water  in  the  entrance,  and  in  the  middle,  2  miles  up,  is 
from  15  to  23  fathoms,  and  from  thence  up  to  the  he<ad  is  from  10  to  5 
fathoms. 

Iron  island  is  a  small  high  island,  lying  N.  N.  £.  ^  E.  1  league  from  the 
S,  E.  point  of  Great  Burin  island,  and  S.  S.  W.  J-  W'.  1  mile  from  Mortier 
west  head,  and  E.  1}  mile  from  the  north  part  of  Pardy's  island.  Vessels 
bound  for  the  harbours  of  Burin  may  pass  on  either  side  of  Iron  island, 
the  only  danger  passing  to  the  northward  is  the  Brandys,  which  almost 
always  break  ;  they  lie  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  a 
low  rock  above  water,  close  under  the  land  of  Mortier  west  head.  If  the 
wind  should  take  you  a-hcad  after  you  are  within  Iron  island,  take  care 
to  keep  Mortier  west  head  open  to  the  westward  of  Iron  island,  in  order 
to  avoid  Grigory^s  rock,  on  which  is  only  2  fathoms  water.  The  mark  to 
carry  you  on  this  rock  is,  to  bring  the  flag-staff  on  St.  George's  island  (in 
the  centre  of  the  passage  between  Great  Burin  and  Pardy's  islands  and 
Mortimer  west  head)  on  with  the  west  side  of  Iron  island  ;  this  rock  al- 
most always  breaks  :  Vessels  may  pass  with  safety  between  this  rock  and 
Iron  island,  taking  care  to  give  Iron  island  a  birth  of  one  cable's  length. 

On  the  main  within  Pardy's  island,  are  two  remarkable  white  marks  in 
.the  rocks  ;  the  northernmost  of  these  marks  brought  on  with  the  north 
part  of  Pardy^s  island  and  Iron  island,  N.  by  £.  ^  E.  will  carry  you  on 
the  Galloping  Andrew,  a  shoal  on  which  is  5  fathoms  water. 

S.  \V.  1  mile  from  Iron  island  lies  a  shoal  on  which  is  8  fathoms  water, 
called  the  White  Horse. 

Dodding  rock  lies  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  easternmost 
part  of  Great  Burin  island. 

Mortier  bank  lies  E.  by  S.  2  leagues  from  Iron  island,  and  N.  25^  E.  5 
leagues  from  Cape  Judc  :  the  shoal  part  of  this  bank  is  about  1  league 
over.  On  it  you  have  not  less  than  7  fathoms  water,  but,  by  the  fisher- 
man's account,  there  is  not  more  than  4  fathoms  on  one  part  of  it ;  in  bad 
weather,  the  sea  breaks  very  high  on  it. 

About  3  miles  to  the  N.  N.  E.  froodPIron  island  is  the  opening  of  Mor- 
tier bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  round  island,  called  Mortier  island, 
lying  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  west  side.  Ships  may  sail  in  on  ei- 
ther side  of  it.  It  j^  bold  too  all  around.  Close  to  the  first  point  beyond 
the  island,  on  the  larboard  side  going  in,  is  another  little  island,  scarcely 
perceptible,  af>  it  lies  close  under  the  land  ;  and,  two  cables'  length  from 
it,  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  outer  island,  is  a  sunken  rock,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  in  bad  weather  ;  there  is  no  other  danger  in  this  bay.  At  the 
bottom  of  it,  1^  mile  from  Mortier  island,  on  the  east  side,  there  is  a 
cove,  called  Fox  cove,  wherein  is  good  anchorage,  and  room  for  1  ship 
to  moor  in  9  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  They  will  lie  two  points  open 
to  the  sea,  that  is  from  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  E.  A  ground  swell  tumbles  into 
the  cove  in  bad  weather,  but  no  anchor  was  ever  known  to  come  home 
here.  Fishing  ships  sometimes  ride  here  the  season.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  is  the  harbour,  which  is  small  and  narrow,  but  a  very  good  one 
ibr  BOiall  vessels,  where  they  lie  moored  to  the  shore.  There  is  7  and  8 
filhoms  through  the  entrance,  and  2  fathoms  when  in  the  harbour,  and 
sufficient  room  for  50  shallops  at  the  head  of  it.  Off  the  starboard  pomt 
going  in,  is  a  rock,  which  at  high  water  is  always  covered. 
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Ci'oucy  idlaiid  lies  N.  by  £.  nearly  2  miles  from  Mortier  east  point. 
This  is  a  round  island,  and  lies  close  to  the  shore. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Croney  island  is  the  entrance  into  Mortier 
bay  ;  at  the  entrance  on  the  west  aide  is  a  small  harbour,  called  Boboy  ; 
in  it  is  9  feet  water  at  low  water.  The  course  into  Mortier  bay  is  north, 
for  about  2  miles,  and  is  |  of  a  mile  wide,  in  which  you  have  from  60  to 
70  fathoms  water,  the  land  on  each  side  being  high  :  it  then  runs  to  the 
westward  about  2  miles,  and  is  near  2  miles  wide.  '  In  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  bay  is  a  river,  which  runs  to  the  S.  W.  about  7  miles.  On  the  east 
side,  at  about  3  miles  from  the  entrance,  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour, 
called  Spanish  room,  in  which  you  may  anchor  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water, 
good  bottom,  and  lie  secure  from  all  winds.  There  is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger in  sailing  into  this  harbour,  giving  the  low  rocks  above  water  at  the 
entrance  ot  the  larboard  hand,  a  birth  of  one  cable's  length. 

Two  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  entrance  into  Mortier  bay  lies  Rock  har^ 
bour,  fit  only  for  boats  by  reason  of  the  infinite  number  of  rocks  in  it,l)oth 
above  and  under  water. 

From  Mortier  east  point  to  John  the  bay  point,  the  course  is  N.  25*^ 
£.  distance  8  miles.  Between  John  the  bay  point  and  Rock  harbour, 
lie  2  sunken  rocks,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Two  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  John  the  bay  point  lies  John  the  bay,  in 
which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage,  in  about  8  fathoms  water,  with  sandy 
bottom. 

The  Saddle  back  is  a  small  island  lying  N.  47^  £.  8  leagues  from  Cor- 
bin  head,  and  N.  55^  E.  from  Mortier  west  point,  and  N.  83^  £.  3  leagues 
from  John  the  bay  point.  Between  it  and  the  main  are  a  great  number 
of  rocks  and  islands,  which  render  this  part  of  the  coast  very  dangerous. 
There  is  a  chain  of  rocks  lying  I  {-  mile  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.  of  the  Saddle 
back. 

Cape  Jude  is  an  island  about  2^  miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth  ;  it 
lies  1  J-  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  the  Saddle  back  ;  on  the  south  end  of  it 
is  a  remarkable  round  hill,  which  is  called  the  Cape.  Between  this  isl- 
and and  the  main  are  a  cluster  of  islands  and  low  rocks,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  sunken  rocks  about  them,  called  the  Flat  islands,  the  innermost  of 
which  lies  about  1  mile  from  the  main. 

Audearn  island  lies  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Jude  island, 
on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a  tolerable  good  harbour.  Vesseb  bound  for 
this  har1)our  may  pass  between  Cape  Jade  island  and  Audearn  island,  and 
between  Crow  and  Patrick's  island,  which  are  two  small  islands,  lying  off 
the  S.  W.  point  of  Audearn  island.  About  a  cable's  length  from  Audearn 
ish:iid,  to  the  southward  of  the  harbour,  is  a  sunken  rock  ;  the  mark  for 
avoi'ling  it  in  comin|^  from  the  southward,  is,  not  to  haul  in  for  the  har- 
bour lill  you  open  a  remarkable  green  point  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  har- 
bour. The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  shore,  just  within  a  small  isl- 
and. There  is  a  s[)it  of  rocks  stretches  just  off  the  Green  point  on  the 
south  shore,  which  are  covered  at  high  water. 

Off  the  east  point  of  Audeurn  island  is  a  small  island,  called  Ford's  isl- 
and, on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a  sunken  rock  about  a  cable's  length 
from  the  ir^and,  and  another  on  the  east  side,  which  almost  always  breaks. 

Broad  cove  lies  on  the  main,  W.  |  N.  6J  miles  from  Ford's  island  ;  in 
this  cove  is  exceeding  good  anchorage,  in  3  or  9  fathoms  water. 

Cross  islipd  lies  .3  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Ford's  island,  is  about  Ij 
mile  ill  W'li^ih,  and  1  mile  in  breadth  ;  is  high  woody  land  ;  between  thi^ 
island  jind  the  main  are  several  other  islands.     Bane  harbour  lies  on  the 
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main.  Within  these  islands  is  an  exceeding  good  harhour  for  small  ves- 
sels, the  passage  into  it  is  very  narrow,  and  hnth  in  it  2  fathoms  water, 
but  when  in,  there  is  sufficient  room  to  moor  in  3  fathoms,  good  bottom. 

Boat  harbour  lies  about  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  Cross  island,  and 
runs  up  N.  N.  E.  1  league,  with  deep  water  to  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
head  ;  close  round  the  eastern  point  of  Boat  harbour  lies  Bay  ^e  Leau« 
which  runs  in  N.  N.  £.  |  £.  better  than  a  league. 

'  Long  island  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  not  half  a  mile  broad,  is  high 
land  making  in  several  peaks ;  the  south  point  of  it  lies  N.  37^  £.  2 
leagues  from  the  Saddle  back,  and  £.  by  S.  3  miles  from  Ford's  island. 

N.  W.  2  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  and  N.  £.  by  £.  1^- 
mile  from  Ford's  island,  lies  a  small  Green  island,  which  has  a  shoal  all 
round  near  1  cable's  length. 

From  Green  Island  N.  W.  2^  miles,  and  N.  19°  £.  3  miles  from  Ford's 
island,  lies  Great  gallows  harbour  island,  which  is  high  land.  Vessels 
may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  island  into  Great  gallows  harbour,  which 
lies  1  mile  to  the  N.  K.  of  the  island.  In  this  harbour  is  exceeding  good 
anchorage  in  7  fatfioms  water  on  the  starboard  side,  just  within  a  low 
stony  point,  takitig  care  to  give  the  point  a  small  birth,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  Vtater. 

Little  gallows  harbour  lies  close  round  to  the  eastward  of  Great  gal- 
lows harbour,  and  is  only  tit  for  smill  vessels,  which  must  lie  moored  to 
the  shore.  Above  a  ruck  above  water,  on  the  larboard  hand.  Little  gal- 
lows harbour  island  lies  before  tl'.o  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Cape  Roger  harbour  lies  close  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Roger,  which 
is  a  high  round  barren  heiul,  lying  N.  lo^  W.  3^  miles  from  the  south 
point  of  Long  island.  There  are  several  low  rocks  and  islands  lying  off 
the  east  point  of  the  entrance.  In  the  harbour,  1}  mile  within  the  en- 
trance, on  the  west  side,  lies  a  sninll  island  ;  to  the  northward  of  it,  be- 
tween that  and  the  niiiin,  is  very  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water ; 
or  you  may  run  further  up,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fiithoms. 

One  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Roger  harbour  lies 
Nonsuch  ;  there  are  several  islands  lying  in  the  mouth  of  it,  and  no  safe 
anchorage  till  you  get  within  all  of  them. 

Petit  fort  is  a  very  good  harbour,  having  in  it  from  14  to  7  fathoms  wa- 
ter, good  bottom.  The  entrance  into  it  is  better  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  lies  N.  N.  £.  5  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  and  N. 
by  W.  2^  miles  from  the  north  point  of  Long  island.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  in  sailing  into  this  harbour ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  star- 
board side,  the  S.  £.  winds  heaving  in  a  great  swell  on  the  west  shore 
when  they  blow  hard. 

One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Petit  fort  lies  the  entrance  into  Paradise 
sound,  which  runs  up  N.  £.  by  £.  4^  leagues,  and  is  about  1  mile  broad  ; 
in  it  is  very  deep  water,  and  no  safe  anchorage  till  you  get  near  the  head 
of  it.  Just  within  the  entrance  on  the  east  side,  is  a  cove  (in  which  are 
several  rocks  above  water)  is  10  fathoms  water,  but  not  safe  to  anchor 
in,  the  bottom  being  rocky. 

From  Corbiu  head  to  Marticot  island,  the  course  is  N.  48*^  E.  11^- 
leagues,  nearly  ;  this  course  will  carry  you  just  without  the  Saddle  back. 
Between  Marticot  and  the  main  is  Fox  island  ;  there  is  a  safe  passage  for 
vessels  between  these  isLmds,  with  not  less  than  9  fathoms  water,  but  n(» 
passage  between  Fox  island  and  the  m  lin.  On  the  main,  within  Marticot 
iitland,  lie  thfe  harbours  of  Great  and  LitMc  Paradise.  Tiic  hnibour  oi 
Great  Paradise  is  only  fit  for  boats.     The  harbour  of  Little  Paradise  lies 
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one  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  east  point  of  Marticot  island :  the  only 
safe  anchorage  is  in  a  cove,  at  the  head,  on  the  larhoard  side  ;  here  they 
lie  moored  to  the  shore  and  are  entirely  land-locked. 

One  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Little  Paradise  lies  La  Perche,  in  which  is 
no  safe  anchorage,  the  ground  heing  had,  and  lies  entirely  exposed  to  the 
S.  £.  winds. 

E.  N.  £.  2  miles  from  Marticot  island  is  a  rock  ahove  water,  called  the 
Black  rock  ;  one  quarter  of  a  mile  within  this  rock  lies  a  sunken  rock  ;  N. 
N.  E.  I  E.  2  miles  from  this  rock  hes  Presque  ;  in  it  is  very  deep  water, 
but  no  safe  passage  into  it,  by  reason  of  a  number  of  rocks,  both  above  and 
under  water,  lying  before  the  entrance. 

East  4  inile^ifrom  Presque,  and  N.  E.  by  E.  6  leagues  from  the  Saddle 
back,  lies  the  west  point  of  Merasheen  island.  This  island  is  high,  and 
runs  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.  better  than  6  leagues,  and  is  very  narrow,  the 
broadest  part  not  being  more  than  2  miles.  At  the  S.  part  of  the  island, 
near  the  west  end,  is  a  very  good  harbour,  but  snuill,  in  which  is  from  6 
to  10  fathoms  water.  To  sail  into  it  keep  the  starboard  shore  on  board, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  one  cable's  length  off  a  ragged 
rocky  point  on  the  larboard  hand  going  in. 

Indian  harbour  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Merasheen  island,  at  about  ?» 
leagues  from  the  south  point ;  this  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a  safe  passage  into  it ;  the  only  anchorage  is  to  the 
westward  of  the  island,  and  between  it  and  the  main,  and  here  the  ground 
is  uncertain.  , 

N.  20^  W.  2|  miles  from  the  west  point  of  Merasheen  iiiland  is  the 
Little  isle  of  Valen  ;  this  is  high  and  round,  and  lies  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  main  ;  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Little  isle  of  Valen  lies  tho 
Great  isle  of  Valen,  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  which  is  a  small  harbour. 

On  the  main,  within  the  Great  Isle  of  Valen  lies  Clatise  harbour  : 
the  entrance  into  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  :  in  it  is  40  or  50  fa- 
thoms water.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  the  west  cove,  which  is  a  mile 
long,  but  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  in  it  is  from  17  to  20  fathoms 
water,  good  bottom. 

G  rummer's  rock:*  arc  low  rocks  above  water,  and  lie  1|  mile  from  tho 
north  end  of  Great  ii^lc  of  Valen. 

Little  Sandy  harbour  lies  on  the  main,  and  is  a  tolerable  good  harbour ; 
in  it  you  have  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  good  bottom  ;  in  the  mouth  of  which 
is  a  low  rock  above  water.  Vessels  bound  for  the  harbour  must  pass  to 
the  northward  of  this  rock.  This  harbour  may  be  known  by  the  island 
called  Bell  island  which  lies  E.  S.  E.  ^  E.  1|  mile  from  the  mouth  of  it. 
and  N.  by  E.  }  E.  13  miles  from  the  west  pomt  of  Mcnishcen  island  ;  off 
the  south  point  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable  rock,  resembling  a  bell  with 
the  bottom  upwaixls. 

Great  Sandy  harbour  lies  J  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Little  sandy 
harbour  ;  the  passage  into  it  is  narrow,  but  in  it  you  have  (>  or  7  fathoms 
water.  There  are  two  arms  in  this  harbour,  one  running  to  the  S.  W. 
which  almost  dries  at  low  water  :  the  other  runs  to  the  N.  E.  in  which  is 
tolerable  good  anchorage.  There  are  several  low  rocks  and  ishmds  lying 
before  this  harbour. 

Barren  island  is  about  3.}  miles  long,  and  1  mile  broad,  is  high  land  and 
lies  better  than  one  league  from  the  north  part  of  Merasheen  island,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  t!ie  main.  On  the  east  side  of  this  island,  nearthi^ 
south  end,  is  a  cove  in  which  is  tolerable  good  anchorage,  fromjO  (o  If 
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fathoms  water.  Along  the  west  side  of  this  island,  between  it  and  the 
main,  is  very  good  anchorage. 

On  the  main,  opposite  the  north  end  of  Barren  island,  lies  La  Plant,  a 
harbour  only  fit  for  boats. 

From  Barren  island  are  a  string  of  islands  quite  to  Piper's  hole,  which 
lies  3  leagues  from  the  north  part  of  Barren  island.  These  islands  are 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  main,  having  from  17  to  7  fathoms  water,  good 
anchorage  all  the  way  to  Piper's  hole. 

Cape  St.  Mary's  is  the  east  point  of  the  entrance  into  Placentia  bay, 
and  lies  in  the  lat  of  46^  52'  N.  is  a  pretty  high  bluff  point,  and  looks 
much  like  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  cape  is  a  small  cove  where  fishing  shallops  shelter  from  the 
easterly  and  southerly  winds.  The  land  from  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  Placen* 
tia  is  pretty  high  and  even.  S.  by  W.  7|  miles  from  the  cape,  lie  St.  Ma- 
ry's keys,  which  are  two  rocks  just  above  water,  and  on  which  the  sea 
almost  always  breaks. 

From  the  Virgin  rocks  to  Cape  St.  Mary's  the  course  is  south,  distance 
3j-  leagues  ;  between  Green  point  and  Cape  St.  Mary's  there  is  no  shelter 
for  ships  or  vessels.  The  land  from  Placentia  road  to  Cape  St.  Mary's  is 
of  a  moderate,  and  appears  nearly  of  an  equal  height  all  the  way  ;  but 
over  Placentia,  and  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  land  is  very  high  and  un- 
even, with  many  pecked  hills. 

Bull  and  Cow  rocks  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  above  water,  lying  S.  £.  by 
E.  2  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Mary's,  about  1  mile  from  the  main,  and  S.  W. 
by  W.  from  Point  Lance,  which  is  a  low  ragged  point,  and  is  the  west 
point  of  the  entrance  into  St.  Mary's  bay  ;  at  about  i-  of  the  distance  from 
the  main  to  the  Bull  and  Cow  rocks  is  a  sunken  rock  which  shews  above 
water  at  half  ebb. 

From  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  Point  Brcme  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  8 
miles. 

From  Point  Breme  to  the  Virgin  rocks,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  dis- 
tance 10  miles  ;  these  rocks  show  above  water,  and  lie  about  1  mile  from 
the  main. 

Three  leagues  south  from  Green  point,  and  a  Ictigue  from  the  shore, 
lie  the  Virgin  rocks,  which  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  above  water.  A  little 
to  the  southward  of  these  rocks  there  are  some  whitish  cliffs  in  the  land, 
by  which  that  imrt  of  the  coast  may  be  known,  on  coming  in  with  it  in 
chick  weather. 

From  Virgin  rocks  to  Point  Verd,  the  course  is  N.  38^  £.  distance  6^ 
miles.  This  is  a  low  green  point,  and  is  the  south  point  of  the  entrance 
into  the  road  of  Placentia. 

Placentia  road  and  harbour  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  bay 
of  that  name,  at  11  leagues  distance  from  Cape  St.  Mary's.  To  sail  into 
the  road,  and  coming  from  the  southward,  you  must  keep  a  league  from 
the  shore  to  avoid  the  Gibraltar  rock,  which  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  Point 
Verd,  till  you  bring  the  Castle  hill  open  to  the  northward  of  Green  point. 
The  Castle  hill  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  on  which  stands  the  castle, 
and  is  distinguishable  far  out  at  sea.  Green  point  is  a  low  level  point, 
which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  road.  The  Gibraltar  rock  has  16  feet 
water  upon  it,  and  lies  W.  ^  S.  distant  2j-  miles  from  Green  point,  and  2 
miles  from  shore.  The  mark  afore-mentioned  will  carry  you  j-  of  a  mile 
wittiout  it,  and  when  you  have  the  said  mark  open,  you  may  steer  in  for 
the  Castle,  keeping  your  lead  going ;  there  is  regular  sound  on  both 
vides.    Along  the  south  side  is  a  flat,  to  which  you  may  borrow  into  4  fu- 
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thonifl.  The  bos<  anchorage  is  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water*  under  the  Cast]<» 
hill,  at  f  of  the  distance  over  from  that  side,  where  you  lie  in  good  ground,' 
and  open  about  4  points  to  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  road  is  a  long 
beach,  which  terminates  to  the  north  in  a  point,  on  which  stand  the  in- 
habitants' houses  and  a  fort.  Between  this  point  and  Castle  hill  is  the 
entrance  into  Flacentia  harbour,  which  is  very  narrow,  in  which  is  3| 
fathoms  water,  but  within  the  narrows  it  widens  to  ^  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  runs  up  T  N.  E.  above  1|  mile,  where  ships  may  lie  in  perfect  se- 
curity, in  6  or  7  fathoms.  To  sail  in  you  must  keep  nearest  to  the  star- 
board side. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Placentia  road,  on  the  north  shore,  at  (he  top  of  a 
hill,  stands  a  castle  ;  when  you  have  this  castle  open  to  the  northward  of 
Point  Verd,  you  may  haul  in  for  the  road  in  safety,  taking  care  to  give 
Point  Verd  a  birth  of  near  2  cable's  length.  The  best  anchorage  in  the 
road  is  under  the  Castle  hill,  ih  about  6  fathoms  water.  The  entrance 
into  the  harbour  is  very  narrow  ;  in  it  you  have  3^  fathoms  water  ;  after 
you  are  within  the  narrows  it  is  about  |-  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  1| 
tnile  long ;  here  you  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety,  in  6  ar  7  fathoms 
water. 

The  coast  is  easily  known  in  clear  weather,  by  the  Chapeaurouge,  and 
other  remarkable  head  lands.  The,  best  directions  that  can  be  given  in 
coming  in  with  it  in  thick  weather,  are  to  observe  that  between  Burin 
and  Laun  there  are  no  islands  except  Fcrryland  head,.Mf^ich  is  very  near 
the  main,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  as  an  island  till  very  close  to  the 
shore  ;  also,  that  the  islands  about  Burin  are  large  and  full  as  high  as  the 
main  land  ;  tho^e  about  Laun  are  small,  and  scarce  half  the  height  of  the 
main  land,  and  the  Lamelins  are  2  low  flat  islands.  There  are  several 
small  rocks  just  above  water  between  Laun  and  Lameline,  and  there  are 
none  such  any  where  else  along  the  coast.  The  land  from  Mortier  head 
up  the  bay,  is  high,  rocky,  and  uneven,  with  several  islands  near  the 
coast,  which  form  many  capes  and  ragged  points. 

From  Mortier  head  to  Red  island,  the  course  is  N.  £.  by  £.  distance  16 
Icaj^uos.  This  island  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  12  leagues 
from  the  deck.  The  south  end  of  it  bears  from  Placentia  road  N.  W. 
distance  4^  leagues. 

Red  inland  is  hii^h  barren  land,  about  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad. 
The  south  point  lies  N.  W.  1 1  miles  from  Placentia  road.  On  the  east 
side  ne.ir  the  north  end  is  a  small  harbour,  which  is  only  fit  for  shallops. 

Point  Latinalics  about  5  miles  to  the  northward  of  Placentia  road  ;  be- 
ttvoen  these  places  the  land  is  low  and  even  near  the  sea,  but  just  within 
it  high  and  ragged  ;  tiicre  arc  several  sunken  rocks  lying  along  the  shore 
about  half  a  mile  off. 

Point  Roche  lies  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Latina  ; 
tliore  is  a  shoal  stretches  oQ'  Point  Uof:he  more  than  {  of  a  mile. 

S.  E.  by  S.  J^  E.  1|  mile  from  Point  Roche  is  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour of  Little  Placentia,  which  runs  up  S.  W.  by  W.  {  VV.  about  1^  mile, 
and  is  npar  half  a  mile  broad  ;  there  is  exceeding  good  anchorage  in  thi.*^ 
harbour,  in  a  cove  on  the  north  shore  ;  this  cove  may  be  known  by  the 
wc^t  p'tint  being  woody,  and  the  land  to  the  eastwiurd  being  barren  ;  off  the 
«'n«t  pAirit  of  the  cove  lies  a  shoal  for  near  \  the  distance  over  to  the  south 
side  of  the  harbour  ;  in  this  rove  is  7  and  8  fathoms  water. 

From  Point  Latina  to  Ship  harbour,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  distance  SI 
milc-^.     This  harbour  runs  up  north  ^'^  miles,  and  i^  about  ^  of  a  mile 
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broad  ;  the  best  anchornj^e  ia  in  a  cove  on  the  west  side  in  about  10  fa- 
thoms water,  at  about  1  mile  from  the  entrance. 

Fox  isJand  is  a  small  round  island,  lying  N.  by  £.  ^  £.3  miles  from 
Point  Latina,  and  W.  by  N:  1  league  from  Ship  harbour  points  which  is  a 
low  stooy  point,  lying  about  1|  mile  to  the  westward  of  Ship  harbour  ; 
between  Fox  island  and  this  point  are  a  range  of  rocks,  which  in  bad  wea- 
ther break  almost  quite  across. 

N.  W.  1^  mile  from  Fox  island,  is  a  steep  rock  above  water,  called 
Fishing  rock  ;  north  l^  mile  from  Fishing  rock  lies  a  sunken  rock,  which 
almost  always  breaks. 

The  Ram  islands  are  a  cluster  of  high  islands,  lying  about  3  miles  to 
the  N.  N.  £.  -^  £.  of  Fox  island.  £.  N.  £.  3  miles  from  the  south  point 
of  Ram  islands  is  the  entrance  into  Long  harbour  ;  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  in  sailing  into  it ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  side  to  the 
eastward  of  Harbour  island,  between  it  and  the^nain  ;  here  you  will  lie 
secure  from  all  winds  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water. 

From  Rani  islands  to  Little  harbour  is  north  ahout  5  leagues  ;  there  are 
several  low  islands  and  rocks  along  shore  ;  between  these  places  there  is 
not  the  least  shelter  for  vessels,  or  scarcely  for  boats,  along  that  coast. 
Little  harbour  is  small,  with  7  fathoms  water  ;  the  ground  is  bad,  and  lies 
entirely  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  heave  in  a  very  great  sea. 

From  Point  Latina  to  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  the  course  is  N. 
by  W.  -^  W.  4^  leagues  ;  this  island  is  near  3  leagues  long,  is  high  land, 
the  south  point  being  remarkable  high  steep  rocks.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  about  1  league  from^thc  south  point,  lies  Harbour  Buffet,  a 
tolerable  good  harbour  ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  narrow,  b.ii  has  13  fa- 
thoms water  in  it.  There  are  2  arms  in  this  harbour,  one  running  to  the 
westward,  the  other  to  the  northward  ;  the  best  anchor;ige  is  in  the  north 
arm,  in  about  15  fathoms  water.  This  harbour  may  be  known  by  the 
islands  that  lie  in  the  mouth  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  by  Harbour 
Buffet  island,  that  Ues  £.  N.  £.  -^  £.  1  mile  from  the  entrance.  To  sail 
into  it  you  must  pass  to  the  northward  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth. 

About  4  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Long  island,  on  the  west  side,  lies 
Muscle  harbour  ;  vessels  bound  for  this  harbour  may  pass  between  Long 
island  and  Barren  island,  which  is  a  high  barren  island,  about  a  mile  long, 
and  about  ^  of  a  mile  from  Long  island.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour 
lies  opposite  the  north  end  of  Barren  island,  and  is  between  a  low  green 
point  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  a  small  island  on  your  larboard  hand  : 
this  harbour  is  near  2  miles  long,  and  1  broad  ;  in  it  is  from  10  to  22  fa- 
thoms water,  rocky  bottom. 

Little  south  harbour  lies  1  mile  to  the  westward  of  Little  harbour  ;  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  it  are  s^everal  rocky  islands  :  in  sailing  into  the  harbour 
you  must  leave  all  the  islands  on  your  starboard  hand,  except  one,  on  ei- 
ther side  of  which  is  a  safe  passage  of  15  fathoms  water.  On  the  east 
shore,  within  the  islands,  is  a  sunken  rock  about  one  cablets  length  from 
the  shore,  which  generally  breaks  :  nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  shore, 
are  some  rocks  about  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  that  shew  at 
one  third  ebb.  This  harbour  is  about  1|  mile  long,  near  half  a  mile  wide, 
with  7  fatlioms  water,  good  bottom. 

Great  South  harbour  lies  about  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  Little  South 
harbour  ;  there  is  no  danger  in  saiUng  into  it ;  near  the  head  i^  very  good 
anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water. 

One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Great  South  harbour  is  Isle  au  Bordeaux, 
a  high  round  island  near  the  main. 
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The  entnince  in  Come-by-chance  li^s  north  4  miles  from  Isle  au  Bor- 
iloaux,  and  run»  up  N.  £.  by  N.  3  miles  ;  in  it  is  from  20  to  3  fathoms  wa- 
ter, sandy  bottom  ;  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  winds,  which  heave 
in  a  very  great  swell. 

North  harbour  is  N.  W.  2^  miles  from  Come-by-chance,  and  S.  E.  by 
£.  2\  miles,  from  Piper's  hole  ;  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance  is  good 
anchorage  in  7  fatlioms  water,  and  no  danger  sailing  into  it. 


Directions  for  navif^ating  part  of  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland* 
from  Cape  St.  Mary's  to  Cape  Spear, inchidingSt  Mary's 
and  Trespassy  Bay. 

[N.  B.  All  Bearings  and  Courses  hereafter  mentioned,  are  the  true  Bearings  and  CoHricSf 

and  not  by  Compass.] 

The  entrance  of  St.  Mary*8  Bny  is  formed  by  Cape  Lance  on  the  west, 
niid  Cape  Pine  on  the  east  side.  The  land  from  Point  Lance  lies  £.  by 
N.  4  N.  3  leagues,  to  a  high  bluff  cape,  from  which  the  land  along  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  lies  N.  K.  by  N.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  10  leagues  up  to 
the  head  of  the  bay.  From  the  afore-mentioned  bluff  cape  to  Cape  Eng- 
lish, on  the  east  shore,  the  course  is  S.  E.  ^  £.  distance  5  leagues. 

Cape  St.  Mary's  is  a  very  high  bluff  point,  makes,  in  all  directions, 
much  like  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the  land  along 
shore  from  it,  for  a  considerable  distance,  appears  even,  and  nearly  of 
r.quul  height  with  the  cape  itself,  which  lies  due  west,  distance  between 
17  or  18  leagues  from  Cape  Chapeaurouge,  and  is  in  latitude  46®  52'  N. 
A  little  to  the  northward  of  this  cape  is  a  small  cove,  where  fishing  shal- 
lops shelter  with  southerly  and  easterly  winds. 

From  Cape  St.  Mary^s  S.  E.  by  E.  distance  5^  miles,  lie  the  Bull  and 
Cow  rocks,  which  are  two  flat  rocks,  and  very  near  together,  with  seve- 
ral smaller  rocks  about  them,  all  above  water ;  they  may  be  seen  4 
leagues  from  the  deck,  when  open,  from  the  land,  but  when  shut  on  with 
the  land,  they  are  not  distinguishable  so  far.  They  bear  west,  distant  3 
miles  from  Point  Lance,  which  i&  a  low  ragged  point,  which  forms  the  en- 
trance on  the  west  side  of  St.  Mnrv's  bav.  The  Bull  and  Cow  lie  1  mile 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  main  land  ;  at  ^  of  the  distance  from  them 
to  the  nmin,  is  a  small  rock  that  appears  above  water  at  ludf  tide  ;  there 
is  10  fathoms  between  this  rock  and  the  main,  and  15  fathoms  between  it 
and  the  Bull  and  Cow.  Ships  may  safely  pa;»s  within  the  Bull  and  Cow 
occasionally. 

St.  iMary^s  rocks  lie  S.  by  W.  distant  1\  miles  from  Cape  St.  Mary*^, 
and  S.  \V.  by  W.  from  Point  Lance,  and  S.  W.  J  W.  from  the  Bull  and 
Cow.  7Micse  arc  two  rocks  which  appear  just  above  water,  upon  which 
the  sea  almost  always  breaks  very  high.  They  lie  S.  £.  and  N.  W.  from 
each  other,  distance  about  3  cable's  length  ;  in  the  middle,  between  them, 
is  a  chnnncl  of  a  cable's  length  broad,  in  which  is  15  fathoms  water  ; 
there  ib  also  15  fathoms  at  a  cable's  length  all  round  them,  except  to  the 
S.  K.  at  two  cable's  length  ;  distance  is  6  fathoms.  Between  these  rockti, 
and  Cape  St.  Mary's,  is  25  and  30  fathoms  water,  and  all  about  Cape  St. 
Mary's,  at  2  and  3  leagues  distance,  is  ihe  same  depth  of  water. 

Point  Lance  is  a  low  point  near  the  sea,  but  the  land  within  it  ia  high. 
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and  It  the  we§t  poiDt  of  tiie  eDtrancc  into  the  bay  of  St.  Mary'd.  it  lioi  in 
latitude  46°  SC  N.  . 

From  Point  Lance  to  tbe  eastern  head  of  St.  Shot's  (the  cn«t  point  of 
the  entraDce  into  St.  Mary's  bay)  the  coarse  is  S.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.  distant 
8S  miles.  This  bay  ram  9|  leagaes  to  the  N.  E.  nith  several  very 
■  good  hBTboun  in  it,  the  land  on  each  side  being  moderately  high,  and 
mostly  barren. 

From  the  eastern  head  of  St.  Shot's  to  the  nfstcm  bead,  the  course  is 
N.  41"  W.  distance  2  mites :  this  buy  is  entirely  open  to  tbe  sea,  uiid 
about  1  mile  deep. 

From  the  western  head  of  St.  Shot's  to  Gull  island,  the  course  is  N. 
SO"  W,  distant  4  miles.  This  island  is  Fmall,  of  the  same  height  with 
the  main  land,  and  so  near  it  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished,  unless  you 
are  close  in  shore. 

From  Gull  island  to  Cape  English,  the  course  Lt  N.  7"  W.  distunce  2 
leagues  ;  this  cape  is  high  tabic  land,  terminating  in  a  low  rocky  point, 
forming  a  bay  about  a  mile  deep  to  the  souUitvard  of  it ;  at  the  bottom  of 
this  bay  is  a  low  stony  beach  within  which  is  a  pond,  called  Holy  Root! 
pond,  running  to  the  N.  E.  for  about  T  leagues,  and  is  from  half  a  mile  to 
S  or  3  broad  ;  this  pond  makes  Cape  English  appear  from  the  southtrai'd 
like  an  island. 

From  Cape  English  to  False  Cape,  the  rourse  is  N.  20°  E.  1  mile. 

From  Cape  English  to  Point  le  Haye,  the  course  is  N.  C.  3  leagues. 
Tbia  is  a  low  point  off  from  which  there  runs  a  riilge  of  rocks  of  j  of  a 
mile  to  the  sea,  and  above  a  mile  along  shore,  on  which  the  sen  breaks  in 
))ad  iventher.  This  is  the  only  danger  in  all  St.  Mary's  bay,  that  trill  take 
a  ship  up. 

From  Point  le  Haye  to  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  into  SI.  Mary's 
harbour  (called  Double  road  point)  the  course  m  N.  K.  distance  1}  niile; 
the  land  between  these  points  is  low  and  barren. 

From  Point  le  Hnyc  to  the  low  point  on  the  stiii'hoard  side  ^iiig  into 
St.  Mary's  harbour,  called  Ellis'  point,  the  course  is  N.  E,  by  H.  ^  milc<, 
and  from  Point  l.ance  to  St.  AInry's  harbour,  is  E.  4  N .  distance  f>  leagues. 
The  entmnce  to  this  harbour  is  above  a  mile  wide.  Within  the  points 
that  form  the  entrance,  it  divides  into  two  branchcis,  one  to  the  E.  S,  E. 
the  other  to  the  N.  E.  When  you  arc  past  Ellis'  point,  haul  in  to  Ih^ 
southward,  and  anchor  abreast  of  the  fishing  stages  and  houses,  upon  ii 
flat,  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  Here  you  will  lie  Innd-lucked.  This  flat  itm* 
off  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ^hore,  without  it  is  from  ITi  to  40  fathoms 
water  over  to  the  other  side  ;  bnt  tlic  best  anchorage  in  this  harbour  i# 
about  2  miles  above  the  town,  where  it  is  above  half  a  mile  wide,  oppo- 
site Brown's  pond,  which  is  on  the  starboard  side,  nod  may  bo  seen  over 
the  low  beach;  here  you  wilMic  land -lucked  in  l!£  fathoms,  and'cxcellent 
ground  all  the  way  up  to  the  bead  of  the  harbour.  One  mile  above  the 
said  point  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  a  beach  point,  close  to  whicli  is  4  £1- 
thoms,  where  ships  may  heave  down  ;  and  here  Is  plenty  of  wood  and  wa> 
ter.  The  N.  E.  arm  of  St.  Mary's  harbour  runs  up  2  miles  from  the  en- 
traacG  ;  about  half  way  up  it  is  a  mile  brond,  and  above  that  it  is  half  a 
mile  broad,  where  ships  may  anchor,  but  being  open  (o  the  sea,  this  place 
is  not  resorted  to  by  ships. 

Two  leagues  above  St.  Mary's  harbour,  tie  two  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  about  2  leagues  long.  There  is  agood  passage  for  ships  between 
those  islands,  also  between  them  and  each  shore.  The  passage  on  the 
•rest  side  is  2^  leagues  wide.    .Ibove  those  i^^laods,  are  many  good  on- 
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choring  pFnccs  on  ench  shore,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  fresh  water 
river,  which  is  navigable  2  or  3  leagues  up. 

Mall  bay  lies  to  the  westward  of  North  East  point,  and  is  about  1  mile 
broad  and  better  than  2  miles  deep.  'There  is  no  good  anchorage  in  this 
bay,  being  open  to  the  sea,  and  generally  a  heavy  swell  setting  into  it : 
vessels  may  occasionally  anchor  near  the  head  in  5  or  ti  fathoms  water, 
good  ground. 

From  Cape  English  to  the  south  part  of  Great  Colinet  island,  the  course 
is  N.  10^  W.  distance  3  leagues.  This  island  is  of  a  moderate  height, 
about  1  league  long,  and  1  mile  broad.  On  either  side  of  tliis  island  is  a 
safe  passage  up  the  bay,  taking  care  to  give  Shoal  bay  point  a  biilh  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  being  several  sunken  rocks  lying  off  this  point. 

Shoal  bay  point  lies  1  mile  disUmt  ofi'the  east  side  of  Great  Colinet  Isl- 
(md.  On  the  north  side  of  Great  Colinet  Island,  is  a  dtony  beach,  from  off 
which  lies  a  bank  for  about  |  of  a  mile,  on  which  is  from  7  to  17  fathoms 
water,  rocky  bottom.  * 

Little  Colinet  island  lies  H  mile  from  Great  Colinet  island,  is  about  1 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

The  entrance  into  Great  Salmon  river  lies  N.  50^  E.  distance  2  leagues 
from  the  north  point  of  Little  Colinet  island,  is  about  4  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  runs  to  the  N.  E.  7  or  8  miles ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage  ;  the 
best  is  about  3  miles  from  the  entrance  on  the  north  side,  in  a  sandy  cove, 
in  5  or  C  fathoms  water. 

North  harbour  lies  N.  by  W.  |  of  a  mile  from  the  north  part  of  Little 
Colinet  i^^lnnd,  is  about  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  runs  to  the 
northward  about  3  mileii ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage,  in  about  G  or  7 
fiithoir.s  water,  at  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance,  where  it  is  not  above 
half  a  niilp  wide  ;  or  you  may  run  up  the  narrows,  which  are  foimed  by 
two  low  sandy  points,  about  half  a  cable's  length  asunder,  taking  care  to 
k«^<'])  the  .<tar))o;i:rl  point  close  on  board,  and  anchor  close  within  the 
pniiit  014  the  starboard  shore 

Colinet  bay  lies  N.  N.  E.  J  E.  5J  milo?  from  the  north  part  of  Littit 
Colinet  island  ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage  from  5  to  12  fathoms  water. 

From  the  eastern  head  of  St.  Shot's  the  land  to  the  eastward  tends  away 
E.  by  S.  I  S.  for  about  1  mile,  then  E.  {-  S.  1  mile  to  Cape  Precis. 

From  Cape  Frocls  to  Cape  Pine,  the  coiirse  is  E.  N".  E.  1|  mile.  The 
land  about  Cape  Pine,  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  is  moderately  high 
and  barren. 

From  Cape  Pine  to  Mistaken  point,  the  course  is  E.  j  N.  distance  41 
leagues.  Between  these  points  lies  Trepassey  hay,  in  which  is  TrepsLs- 
sey  harbour. 

The  entrance  of  Trepassey  harbour  lies  2  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Cape 
Pine,  is  about  j  ofa  mile  wide,  and  runs  nearly  the  same  breadth  for  about  2| 
miles  and  is  here  little  more  th;m  a  quarter  ofa  mile  wide,  but  afterwards- 
increases  to  ^  of  a  mile  wide  ;  here  vessels  generally  ride.  The  dan- 
gers in  sailing  into  this  harbour  are  a  small  rock  that  lies  on  the  east 
shore,  about  a  mile  within  the  entrance  and  is  about  ^  ofa  cable's  length 
from  the  shore  ;  and  on  the  wofel  shore,  within  the  harbour,  off  a  stony 
bearh,  lies  a  shoal,  and  runs  along  shore,  up  the  harbour,  to  a  low  (rreen 
point.  Baker's  point,  on  with  a  low  rocky  point  in  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  will  carry  you  clear  of  this  shoal.  When  you  are  nearly  up  with 
the  low  green  point,  you  may  borrow  more  to  tlie  westward,  and  anchor 
either  in  the  N.  W.  or  N.  E.  arm,  where  yon  will  hf)  very  handy  foi 
wooding  and  watering. 
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From  the  Powles  (the  east  point  of  the  entrance  into  Trepassey  har- 
bour) to  Cape  Mutton,  the  course  is  £.  j  N.  distance  1  mile.  Between 
these  points  lies  Mutton  bay,  and  is  about  Q  miles  deep  ;  in  it  is  from  12  to 
3  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  head  of  this  bay 
is  separated  from  the  harbour  of  Trepassey  by  a  low,  narrow,  stony 
beach,  over  which  may  be  seei^  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

Biscay  bay  lies  about  1^  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Mutton  bay,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  about  1  mile  wide,  and  about  2  miles  deep  ;  in  it  is 
from  9  to  3  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  but  is  quite  open  to  the  sea. 

From  Mistaken  point  to  French  Mistaken  point,  the  course  is  N.  80^ 
W.  distance  2  miles. 

From  French  Mistaken  point  to  the  Powles,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W. 
distance  3  miles. 

The  land  from  Mistaken  point  to  the  eastward  tends  away  E.  N.  £.  1 
league,  then  N.  £.  by  £.  1^  mile  to  Cape  Race,  which  is  table  land  of  a 
moderate  height,  having  a  high  black  rock  lying  close  ofif  the  cape,  with 
icveral  small  low  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it.  This  cape  lies  in  the  la- 
titude of  46°  42'  N. 

From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard,  the  course  is  N.  £.  by  N.  distance 
3  leagues  ;  nearly  1  mile  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Ballard,  lies  a  high 
black  head,  called  Chain  cove  head.  Between  these  points  is  a  cove,  and 
to  the  westward  of  Chain  cove  head  lies  Chain  cove,  before  which  lies  a 
black  rock  above  water. 

Due  east  from  Cape  Race,  and  S.  by  £.  }  £.  from  Cape  Ballard  lies  a 
fishing  bank,  called  New  bank,  about  5  miles  long,  and  nearly  2  miles 
broad  ;  on  it  is  from  9  to  25  fathoms  water. 

From  Cape  Ballard  to  Renowe's  rocks,  the  course  is  N.  20®  E.  distance 
S  leagues.  These  rocks  are  small,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  lie  1  mile 
from  the  main  land,  and  are  bold  too. 

From  Renowe^s  rocks  to  the  harbour  of  Renowe,  the  course  is  N.  by 
W.  I  W.  distance  2-}  miles.  This  is  but  a  small  harbour,  and  hath  not 
above  15' or  16  feet  at  low  water  ;  it  is  but  an  indifferent  harbour,  having 
feveral  rocks  in  the  entrance,  and  the  S.  E.  winds  heave  in  a  great  sea. 
To  sail  into  it,  you  must  keep  the  north  shore  on  board. 

Fermouse  harbour  lies  about  3^  miles  from  Renowe's  f  between  these 
liarbours  Hes  Bear's  cove,  off  which  lies  a  sunken  rock,  about  a  cable's 
length  from  shore.  Fermouse  harbour  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour, 
there  being  no  danger  in  saiHng  into  it.  The  entrance  is  not  more  than  a 
cablets  length  wide  :  just  witiiin  the  entrance,  on  the  north  shore,  is  a 
small  cove  in  which  a  fishery  is  carried  on  but  no  safe  place  for  anchoring, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  in,  on  the  same  side,  lies  another  cove, 
called  Admiral's  cove  ;  in  this  cove  the  merchant's  ships  generally  ride, 
in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  land-locked.  About  1  mile  farther  up  the  har- 
bour is  a  cove,  called  Vice-Admiral's  cove.  On  the  south  side  is  the  best 
anchorage  for  large  ships,  in  12  or  15  fathoms  water,  muddy  ground ; 
here  you  will  be  handy  for  wooding  and  watering.  Farther  up  on  the 
same  side  lies  a  cove,  called  Sheep's  head  cove.  Directly  off  this  cove. 
Dear  the  middle  of  the  passage  up  the  harbour,  lies  a  shoal,  on  which  is 
only  9  feet  water.     This  is  the  only  danger  in  this  harbour. 

Bald  head  lies  N.  30^  £.  1  mile  nearly  from  Fermouse  harbour. 

From  Bald  head  to  Black  head,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  1  mile. 

From  Black  head  to  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Aqua  fort,  the 
course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  1  mile  nearly  ;  in  the  enurance  is  a  high  rock  above 
water.     The  passage  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  northward  of  this  rock  in 
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choring  pFnces  on  each  shore,  and  at  the  head  of  the  hay  is  a  fresh  water 
river,  which  is  naviguble  2  or  3  leagues  up. 

Mall  bay  lies  to  the  westward  of  North  East  point,  and  is  about  1  mile 
broad  and  better  than  2  miles  deep.  'There  is  no  good  anchorage  in  this 
bay,  being  open  to  the  sea,  and  generally  a  heavy  swell  setting  into  it : 
vessels  may  occasionally  anchor  near  the  head  in  5  or  G  fathoms  water, 
good  ground. 

From  Cape  English  to  the  south  part  of  Great  Colioet  island,  the  course 
is  N.  10^  W.  distance  3  leagues.  This  island  is  of  a  moderate  height, 
about  1  league  long,  and  1  mile  broad.  On  either  side  of  this  island  is  a 
safe  pjissage  up  the  bay,  taking  care  to  give  Shoal  bay  point  a  biilh  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  being  several  sunken  rocks  lying  off  this  point. 

Shoal  bay  point  lies  1  mile  disUmt  off  the  east  side  of  Great  Colinet  Isl- 
and. On  the  north  side  of  Great  Colinet  Island,  is  a  dtony  beach,  from  off 
which  lies  a  bank  for  about  |  of  a  mile,  on  which  is  from  7  to  17  fathoms 
water,  rocky  bottom.  * 

Little  Colinet  island  lies  1|  mile  from  Great  Colinet  island,  is  about  1 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

The  entrance  into  Great  Salmon  river  lies  N.  50^  E.  distance  2  leagues 
from  the  north  point  of  Little  Colinet  island,  is  about  ^  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  runs  to  the  N.  E.  7  or  8  miles ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage  ;  the 
best  is  about  3  miles  from  the  entrance  on  the  north  side,  in  a  sandy  cove, 
in  5  or  C  fathoms  water. 

North  harbour  lies  N.  by  W.  |  of  a  mile  from  the  north  part  of  Little 
Colinet  i.^land,  is  about  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  runs  to  the 
northward  about  3  miles  ;  in  it  is  very  good  anchorage,  in  about  G  or  7 
fatlion^s  water,  at  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance,  where  it  is  not  above 
half  a  ukilp  wide  ;  or  you  may  run  up  the  narrows,  which  are  formed  by 
two  low  sandy  points,  about  half  a  cable's  length  asunder,  taking  care  to 
ke<'])  the  sturboiird  point  close  on  board,  and  anchor  close  within  the 
pt»int  on  the  starboard  shore. 

Colinet  bay  lies  N.  N.  E.  J-  E.  5^  milrs  from  the  north  part  of  Little 
Colinet  island  ;  in  it  is  very  goo<l  anchorage  from  5  to  12  fathoms  water. 

From  tiie  eastern  head  of  St.  Shot's  the  land  to  the  eastward  tends  away 
E.  I)y  S.  }  S.  for  about  1  mile,  then  E.  {■  S.  1  mile  to  Cape  Frecls. 

From  Cape  Frocls  to  Cape  Pine,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  \\  mile.  The 
land  about  Cape  Pine,  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  is  moderately  high 
and  barren. 

From  Cape  Pine  to  Mistaken  point,  the  course  is  E.  \  N.  distance  4^ 
leagues.  Between  these  points  lies  Trcpassey  bay,  in  which  is  Trepsis- 
sey  harbour. 

The  entrance  of  Trepassey  harbour  lies  2  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Cape 
Pine,  is  about  J  of  a  mile  wide,  and  runs  nearly  the  same  breadth  for  about  2| 
miles  antl  is  here  little  more  thsm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  afterwards- 
increases  to  |  of  a  mile  wide  ;  here  vessels  generally  ride.  The  dan- 
gers in  sailing  into  this  harbour  are  a  small  rock  that  lies  on  the  cast 
shore,  about  a  mile  within  the  entrance  and  is  about  \  of  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore  ;  and  on  the  west  shore,  within  the  harbour,  off  a  stony 
beach,  lies  a  shoal,  and  runs  along  shore,  up  the  harbour,  to  a  low  screen 
[loint.  Baker's  point,  on  with  a  low  rocky  point  in  the  entrance  of  the 
harf)Our  will  carry  you  clear  of  this  sho:d.  When  you  are  nearly  up  with 
the  low  green  point,  you  may  borrow  more  to  the  westward,  and  anchor 
either  in  the  N.  W.  or  N.  E.  arm,  where  yon  will  ho  very  handy  foi 
wooding  and  watering. 
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From  the  Powles  (the  east  point  of  the  entrance  into  Trepassey  har- 
bour) to  Cape  Mutton,  the  course  is  £.  j  N.  distance  1  mile.  Between 
these  points  lies  Mutton  bay,  and  is  about  2  miles  deep  ;  in  it  is  from  12  to 
3  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  head  of  this  bay 
is  separated  from  the  harbopr  of  Trepiissey  by  a  low,  narrow,  stony 
beach,  over  which  may  be  seeiv  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

Biscay  bay  lies  about  1^  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Mutton  bay,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  about  1  mile  wide,  and  about  2  miles  deep  ;  in  it  is 
from  9  to  3  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  but  is  quite  open  to  the  sea. 

From  Mistaken  point  to  French  Mistaken  point,  the  course  is  N.  80^ 
W.  distance  2  miles. 

From  French  Mistaken  point  to  the  Powles,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W. 
distance  3  miles. 

The  land  from  Mistaken  point  to  the  eastward  tends  away  E.  N.  £.  1 
league,  then  N.  £.  by  £.  1^  mile  to  Cape  Race,  which  is  table  land  of  a 
moderate  height,  having  a  high  black  rock  lying  close  ofif  the  cape,  with 
icveral  small  low  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it.  This  cape  lies  in  the  la- 
titude of  46°  42'  N. 

From  Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ballard,  the  course  is  N.  £.  by  N.  distance 
3  leagues  ;  nearly  1  mile  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Ballard,  lies  a  high 
black  head,  called  Chain  cove  head.  Between  these  points  is  a  cove,  and 
to  the  westward  of  Chain  cove  head  lies  Chain  cove,  before  which  lies  a 
black  rock  above  water. 

Due  east  from  Cape  Race,  and  S.  by  £.  }  £.  from  Cape  Ballard  lies  a 
fishing  bank,  called  New  bank,  about  5  miles  long,  and  nearly  2  miles 
broad  ;  on  it  is  from  9  to  25  fathoms  water. 

From  Cape  Ballard  to  Renowe's  rocks,  the  course  is  N.  20®  £.  distance 
S  leagues.  These  rocks  are  small,  of  a  moderate  height^  and  lie  1  mile 
from  the  main  land,  and  are  bold  too. 

From  Renowe's  rocks  to  the  harbour  of  Renowe,  the  course  is  N.  by 
W.  ^  W.  distance  2-}  miles.  This  is  but  a  small  harbour,  and  hath  not 
above  15' or  16  feet  at  low  water  ;  it  is  but  an  indifferent  harbour,  having 
feveral  rocks  in  the  entrance,  and  the  S.  £.  winds  heave  in  a  great  sea. 
To  sail  into  it,  you  must  keep  the  north  shore  on  board. 

Fermouse  harbour  lies  about  3^  miles  from  Renowe's  ^between  these 
liarbours  Hes  Bear's  cove,  off  which  lies  a  sunken  rock,  about  a  cable's 
length  from  shore.  Fermouse  harbour  is  an  exceeding  good  harbour, 
there  being  no  danger  in  sailing  into  it.  The  entrance  is  not  more  than  a 
cable's  length  wide  :  just  within  the  entrance,  on  the  north  shore,  is  a 
small  cove  in  which  a  fishery  is  carried  on  but  no  safe  place  for  anchoring, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  in,  on  the  same  side,  lies  another  cove, 
called  Admiral's  cove  ;  in  this  cove  the  merchant's  ships  generally  ride, 
in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  land-locked.  About  1  mile  farther  up  the  har- 
bour is  a  cove,  called  Vice- Admiral's  cove.  On  the  south  side  is  the  best 
anchorage  for  large  ships,  in  12  or  15  fathoms  water,  muddy  ground ; 
here  you  will  be  handy  for  wooding  and  watering.  Farther  up  on  the 
same  side  lies  a  cove,  called  Sheep's  head  cove.  Directly  off  this  cove, 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage  up  the  harbour,  lies  a  shoal,  on  which  is 
only  9  feet  water.     This  is  the  only  danger  in  this  harbour. 

Bald  head  lies  N.  30^  £.  1  mile  nearly  from  Fermouse  harbour. 

From  Bald  head  to  Black  head,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  1  mile. 

From  Black  head  to  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Aqua  fort,  the 
course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  1  mile  nearly  ;  in  the  enurance  is  a  high  rock  above 
water.     The  passage  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  northward  of  this  rock  in 
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which  yoQ  have  15  fathoms  water.  This  harhour  lies  in  west  ahout  3 
miles  ;  at  ahoat  2\  miles  from  the  entrance  it  is  very  narrow,  where  you 
haye^4  fathoms  water ;  hut  just  within  the  narrows,  on  the  north  shore, 
is  a  small  cove,  m  which  you  will  have  7  fiithoms  water ;  this  is  a  good 
place  for  vessels  to  heave  down,  the  shore  h^ing  steep.  To  sail  up  through 
the  narrows,  take  care  to  give  the  stony  beach  on  the  north  shore,  with- 
out the  narrows,  a  birth,  it  being  a  shoal  along  that  beach,  except  at  ^e 
point  of  the  narrows,  which  is  bold  too. 

Ferryland  head  lies  £.  N.  £.  ^  £.  distant  2  miles  from  Aqua  fort,  and 
N.  30^  £.  distant  Sf  miles  from  Fermouse.  Ferryland  head  is  moderately 
high,  having  2  high  rocks  above  water  lying  close'  off  the  head,  culled  the 
Hare's  ears.  This  head  is  not  easily  distinguished  by  reason  of  tl^e  main 
land  within  it  being  much  higher.  The  entrance  into  Ferryland  har- 
bour lies  to  the  northward  of  Ferryland  head,  between  it  and  Isle  Bois, 
and  is  little  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  wide  ;  but  after  you  are  with- 
ini'  Isle  Bois,  it  is  better  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  tolerable  good 
anchorage,  in  8  or  10  fathoms  water ;  but  the  N.  £.  winds  hoavc  in  a  very 
great  sea  over  the  low  rocks  that  run  from  Isle  Bois  to  the  main. 

From  Isle  Bois  to  Goose  island  the  course  is  N.  J  E.  distant  ^  a  mile  ; 
and  from  Goose  island  to  Stone  island,  the  course  is  N.  b^  W,  distant  half 
a  mile. 

'  Caplin  bay  runs  in  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  2^  miles  from  Goose  inland,  is 
a  tolerable  good  bay,  with  a  safe  passage  into  it  on  either  side  of  Goose 
island.  To  the  northward  of  Goose  island,  between  it  and  Stone  islands, 
there  is  not  the  least  danger,  the  island  being  bold  too.  If  you  pass  to 
the  southward  of  Goose  island,  between  it  and  Isle  Bois,  be  sure  to  keep 
the  point  of  Ferryland  head  open  to  the  eastward  of  Isle  Bois,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  sunken  rock,  on  which  is  only  2  fathoms  water,  and  lies  nearly 
midway  between  Goose  island,  and  Cold  East  point ;  after  you  are  within 
this  rock,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  in  siiiling  up  the  b«iy.  The  best 
anchorage  is  abreast  of  a  cove  on  the  larboard  hand,  about  ^  a  mile  within 
Scogin's  head  in  16  or  17  fathoms  water. 

From  the  Hare's  ears  off  Ferryland  head,  to  Cape  Broyle,  the  course 
is  N.  I  W.  distant  2f  miles.  This  cape  is  high  table  land,  and  make%  in 
a  saddle,  eithet  coming  from  the  northward  or  southward.  From  the 
north  part  of  the  cape  E.  S.  E.  J  of  a  mile,  lies  a  small  rock,  called  Old 
Harry,  on  which  is  only  3  fathoms  water  ;  but  between  it  and  the  main  is 
upwards  of  20  fathoms  water.  About  J  of  a  mile  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  north 
part  of  Cape  Broyle  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  called  Horse  rocks,  on  which 
you  have  from  7  to  14  ilithoms  water.  In  bad  weather  the  sea  breaks 
very  high  on  these  rocks.  The  mark  for  these  rocks  is  a  white  house  on 
Ferryland  downs,  open  with  Stone  islands,  and  the  head  of  Cape  Broyle 
harbour  open  will  carry  you  on  them. 

From  the  north  part  of  Cape  Broyle  to  the  south  part  of  Brigns  head, 
the  course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  distance  1  j-  mile.  These  points  form  the  en- 
trance into  Cape  Broyle  harbour,  which  runs  3J  miles  up.  About  1}  mile 
within  the  entrance  on  the  north  shore,  is  a  cove,  called  Admiral's  cove, 
in  which  you  may  anchor  in  about  12  fathoms  water  good  ground  ;  but 
here  you  will  lie  open  to  the  south  east.  The  best  anchorage  is  above 
the  narrows,  in  about  7  fathoms  water.  The  only  danger  in  sailing  up  the 
harbour  is  a  ledge,  called  Saturday's  ledge,  and  lies  about  1^  cables* 
length  without  the  narrows,  on  the  north  shore  ;  if  you  arc  coming  in 
from  the  northward,  keep  the  saddle  on  Brigus  head  open  with  the  poini 
of  Admiral's  cov<;,  it  will  carry  you  clear  off  this  ledge.    After  you  mn 
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above  the  narrows,  yoa  may  anchor  in  about  7  fathoms  water,  gobd 
ground.     Here  you  will  be  very  handy  for  wooding  and  watering. 

Brigus  by  south  is  a  small  harbour,  only  fit  for  boats,  and  lies  close  to 
the  northward  of  Brigus  head. 

Cape  Neddick  lies  N.  5  miles  from  Cape  Broyle,  and  N.  2^  W.  dis- 
tance 7|  miles  from  the  Hare's  ears  off  Ferryland.  This  cape  is  table 
land,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  steep  towards  the  sea. 

From  Cape  Neddick  to  Baline  head  the  course  is  N.  15^  E.  distance 
1^  mile.  Baline  cove  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
Baline  head.     This  is  but  a  small  cove,  fit  only  for  boats. 

From  Cape  Neddick  to  the  outer  point  of  Great  island,  the  course  is  N. 
40^  £.  distance  2|  miles.  Th^$  island  is  about  ^  a  mile  in  length,  and  of 
a  moderate  height. 

From  Baline  head  to  Isle  Spear,  the  course  is  N.  |  £.  distance  1  mile. 
Nearly  within  this  island  a  fishery  is  carried  on,  but  no  safe  anchorage, 
the  bottom  being  rocky. 

Toad^s  cove  is  a  small  cove,  about  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  Isle  Spear, 
and  is  only  fit  for  boats. 

About  1^  mil  J  from  Isle  Spear,  lies  the  south  point  of  Momable's  bay  ; 
from  thi»  point  to  the  north  point  of  the  said  bay,  being  the  south  point  of 
Whitless  bay,  the  course  is  N.  £.  by  £.  distance  1|  mile.  Momable's 
bay  is  an  'open  bay,  about  one  mile  deep. 

Green  island  is  a  small  round  island,  about  j  of  a  mile  from  the  south 
point  of  Whitless  bay.  From  this  point  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  about  ^  of 
the  distance  over  to  Green  island. 

The  South  point  of  Gull  island  lies  about  |  of  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  Green  island,  and  is  about  1  mile  long,  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  pretty  high  land. 

Whitless  bay  runs  in  about  2  miles  from  Gull  island.  In  it  is  a  mode- 
rate depth  of  water,  good  ground  but  open  to  the  sea.  About  halfway 
up  on  the  north  shore,  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  part  of  these  rocks  shew 
above  water  at  about  half  tide. 

One  mite  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  Gull  island  lies  the  south  point 
of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bulls  ;  from  this  point  to  the  north  point 
of  said  bay,  called  Bull  head,  the  course  is  N.  £.  j-  £.  distance  1  mile. 
The  best  anchorage  in  this  bay  for  large  vessels  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  head  in  about  14  fathoms  Water  ;  but  small  vessels  may  anchor  higher 
up,  and  moor  to  the  north  shore,  and  will  then  lie  land-locked.  The  only 
dangers  in  this  harbour  are,  a  small  rock  off  Bread  and  Cheese  point,  but 
is  not  above  20  yards  off,  and  a  rock  on  which  is  9  feet  water  lying  off 
Magotty  cove,  about  half  a  cable's  length  offshore. 

From  Buirs  head  to  the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour,  the  course  is  N. 
N^  E.  distance  8^  miles.  From  this  point  runs  a  ledge  of  rocks  for  about 
one  quarter  of  a  mile. 

From  the  south  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  the  north  point,  the  course  is 
N.  by  E.  ^  E.  distance  2^  miles.  Between  these  points  lies  Petty  har- 
bour bay,  which  runs  in  about  2  miles.  At  the  bottom  is  a  small  cove^ 
where  a  fishery  is  carried  on. 

From  the  north  point  of  Petty  harbour  to  Cape  Spear,  the  course  is  N. 
N.  £.  I  £.  distance  2  miles.  This  point  is  rather  low  and  ra^ed,  and 
Biay  be  known  by  the  land  to  the  northward  tending  away  to  the  W.  N.  W. 


.  \ 
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'SaiUng  directions  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

From  Cape  North,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  to  Cape  Ray,  la  Newfoundland,  thtf 
courfe  18  £.  N.  E.  19  or  20  leagues. 

From  Cape  North  to  the  middle  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul|  the  course  is  £.  N.  E.  }  N« 
distance  4  leagues. 

From  St.  Paul's  island  to  Cape  Ray,  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  J  E.  16  leagues. 

[All  these  bearings  are  by  compass  and  the  variation  16  or  17^  W. ;  and  the  distances 
are  found  by  trigonometrical  calculation  by  several  bearings  taken,  &c.] 

From  Cape  North  to  the  Bird  islands^  the  course  is  N.  9°  IV.  17  or  18  leagues. 

From  St.  Paul's  island  to  the  Bird  islands,  the  course  is  N.  24^  W.  distance  15J 
leagues. 

From  Cape  Ray  to  the  Bird  islands,  the  course  is  W.  26^  N.  distance  22  leagues. 

From  the  Bird  islands  to  the  north  part  of  isle  Brhm,  is  W.  |  S.  5  or  6  leagues. — ATI 
the  above  courses  are  by  compass. 

RBMARKS. 

The  Bird  islands  are  but  small  and  not  far  asunder ;  the  passage  be- 
tween is  a  rocky  ledge.  They  are  of  a  moderate  height,  and  white  at 
top,  the  northernmost  being  the  largest,  from  the  east  'end  of  which  rum 
a  small  ledge  of  rocks. 

The  passage  between  Little  Bird  island  and  the  Isle  of  Brion  is  about 
5  leagues. 

SOUNDINGS. 

Body  of  the  Island  Brion,  S.  and  S.  i  W.  4  leagues,  35  fathoms,  bro^n  tand. 

N.  end  of  ditte,  S.  W.  by  S.36  fathoms,  same  ground. 

N.  W.  end  of  ditto,  S.  40  fathoms,  rocky  with  small  shells. 

Body  of  ditto,  S.  by  E.  7  or  8  leagues,  45  fathoms,  sand  and  stones. 

From  Island  Brion  to  Cape  Rosiere,  the  course  is  N.  W.  by  W.  39  leagues.  Here  the 
variation  is  17*^. 

From  Cape  Rosiere  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  20  leagues. 
Here  the  variation  is  17^  SO'. 

RBMARKS. 

The  channel  between  Anticosti  and  the  main  land  of  Noya  Scotia  id 
about  14  or  15  leagues,  and  in  the  middle  is  very  deep  water,  sometimes 
HO  ground  with  180  to  200  fathoms  line.  To  the  westward  of  Anticosti 
is  a  bank,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  known. 

LATITUDES. 

Cape  North 47^  6'  N. 

St.  Paul  8  island 47  14 

Cape  Ray 47  40 

Bird  island 47  62 

North  fMurt  of  Brion  island 47  60 

Cape  Gaspee 48  44 

N.  W.endof  Anticosti 49  46 

I'hf  ifflanus  of  Mingan  are  10  leagues  N.  £.  from  the  island  of  Anticosti,  in  latitat* 
«0»  15'  N. 

REMARKS. 

The  harbour  of  Mingan  is  very  secure  for  shipj  in  all  weathers  ;  there 
is  good  anchorage  all  within  the  Parekett  and  other  islands,  and  great 
plenty  of  codfish.  It  appears  to  be  very  convenient  for  the  cod,  seal,  and 
salmon  fishery,  and  has  the  additional  advantage,  of  a  level  good  soil, 
•nd  profitable  Indian  trade.    The  tide  flows  here  foil  and  change,  at  3 
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oVlock,  and  rises  about  10  or  12  feet ;  but  much  of  the  tides  depend  on 
the  weather. 

The  bay  of  Seven  islands  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, being  a  very  secure  harbour  for  a  number  of  ships  in  any  wind. 
It  lies  in  latitude  60<*  20'  N.  and  lies  N.  from  Mount  Lewis,  and  VV.  N.  W. 
25  leagues  from  the  N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  by  the  compass. 

N.  B.  The  tide  flows  S.  8.  W.  rises  18  or  19  feet  spring,  and  10  at  neap  tides. 


Directions  for  saiUng  up  the  River  St  Lawrence. 

From  tlie  N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti  to  Cape  Chat,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  36  or  38  leagues. 


*' 


REMARKS. 

From  Cape  Chat  it  is  best  never  to  stand  so  far  northward  as  Mid 
Channel,  particalarly  when  abreast  of  Manicouagan  shoal,  where  are 
some  very  strong  and  irregular  eddies  that  will  set  you  on  that  shoal. 
Several  sail  of  men  of  war  have  been  caught  in  them  in  a  fresh  breeze 
of  wind,  when  not  a  single  ship  could  answer  its  helm  ;  some  of  them 
drove  on  board  each  other,  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that 
very  great  mischief  was  prevented  by  their  running  foul  of  each  other, 
and  the  danger  of  driving  on  the  shoals  of  Manicouagan. 

From  Cape  Chat  to  the  island  of  St.  Barnaby,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  ^  W.  distance  28 

leagues. 

SOUNDINGS. 

N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  E.  }  S.  6  leagues,  and  the  Lady's  Mountains,  S.  W.  by  W.  | 
Vf,  in  58  fathoms. 

N.  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  E.  by  S.  7  or  8  leagues,  44  fathoms. 

Mount  Camille, S.  W.  by  W. 

Upfierniobt  of  tlie  Ladv^s  Mountains,  -        -        -        S.  E.  J  E. 

Two  little  pap«  near  the  shore,  -        -        -        -        S.  W.  J  W. 

About  2  leagues  from  the  south  shore,  93  fathoms,  soft  mud.. 

Mount  CamilJe,  -------        S.  W.  ^  S. 

Westernmost  Lady's  Mountain,  -        -        -        -        S.  50^  E. 

170  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

REMARKS. 

This  being  the  nearest  to  the  north  shore,  the  current  was  so  strong, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  ships  were  kept  from  driving  on  board  one 
another. 

About  2  leagues  off  the  south  shore,  80  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

Mount  Camille, S.  50^  W. 

Westernmost  Lady^s  Mountain,  -...$.  59^  E. 

Two  little  paps  on  the  south  shore,      -        -        -        <        S.  20<^  £. 
Nearest  tte  north  shore,  160  or  170  fathoms,  soft  black  mud. 
Mount  Camille,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        S.  28°  W. 

River  Manicouagan,  -        -        -        -        -        -        N.  by  W.  i  W. 

Westpointof  ditto,  lowland,  .        -        .        .        N.  65^  W. 

REMARKS. 

A  strong  current  here  which  sets  towards  the  north  shore,  and  is  a  de- 
monstration that  the  south  shore  is  most  proper  to  keep  on,  as  it  is  a  clear 
coast,  and  no  visible  current  there. 
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About  a  league  from  the  south  shore^  17  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Mount  Camille, "S.  E.  J  E. 

East  part  of  the  isle  of  St.  Baroaby,  -        -        -        S.  W.  by  S. 

Father  Point       .......^g. 

dS*  fathoms,  middle  ground. 

ANCHORAGE. 

In  17  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore,  the  bank  shoals  gradually 
to  10  fathoms,  within  2^  miles  of  the  shore. 

Father  point,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        S.  S.  E. 

East  point  of  the  isle  of  St.  Barnaby,            -        •        -        S.  W.  |  S. 
IsleBic,  W.byS. 

The  highest  of  Bic  hills,  in  a  line  with  the  outer  part  of  St.  Barnaby's  island,  beam- 
ing W.  ^  S.  7i  fathoms. 

Ditto  Mountain  on  the  middle  of  the  island  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  6  fathoms. 

The  outer  part  of  Bic  high  land,  just  without  the  island,  5  fathoms,  all  soft  mud. 

From  St.  Bamaby  to  the  isle  of  Bic,  the  course  by  compass  is  W.  i  S.  distance  3 
leagues ;  in  most  places  16  fathoms  watlk. 

Anchorage  at  Bic  in  12  fathotM  7»aiw. 

South  end  of  Bic  island,     ......  W.  by  S. 

North  part  of  ditto,  ----..  ^,  by  N. 

St.  Barnaby*8  isle,  -        -        -        -        -        -  E.  iPf. 

Mount  Camille,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  E.  }S. 

East  part  of  Bic  hills, -  8. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Bic  islands,  about  2  miles  from  the  island,  in  9  fathoms  water. 

Bicquet  island,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  N.  {E. 

Westernmost  rock  of  Bicquet  in  sight,  -        -        -  19.  by  W. 

Rocks  off  the  east  end  of  Bic,  •        -        -        -  N.  E. }  E. 

West  part  of  Bic  island,  N.  by  E.  J  E. 

REMARKS. 

Bic  is  a  low  woody  island,  about  4  miles  from  the  south  main  land  and 
is  3  leagues  W.  ^  S.  from  the  Isle  of  St.  Barnaby  ;  all  the  way  is  good 
anchorage  in  14  and  16  fathoms  water.  Between  Bic  and  the  main  land, 
is  10  and  12  fathoms.  Off  the  S.  £.  end  of  Bic  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
appear  above  water,  and  are  very  steep  too. 

To  the  north- westward  of  Bic  lies  a  small  island  called  Bicifbet,  from 
the  west  end  of  which  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  may  be  seen  at  least  two 
miles,  and  perhaps  they  run  further  under  water.  Off  the  east  end  of 
this  island  are  likewise  rocks  as  there  are  to  the  westward  of  Bic  ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  passage  between  these  islands,  except  for  boats  or 
very  small  craft. 

From  the  island  of  Bic  to  Basque,  the  course  is  W.  S.  W.  7  leagues. 
Between  these  islands  are  S  very  small  islands  near  the  south  shore,  called 
the  Razade  islands ;  they  are  about  5  leagues  from  Bic  and  2  leagues 
from  Basque. 

Passing  to  the  southward  of  Bic,  steer  W.  by  S.  in  9, 10  to  16  fathoms, 
when  almost  abreast  of  the  Razade  islands,  steer  W.  S*  W.  and  you  will 
have  from  20  to  22,  24  and  26  fathoms  at  high  water,  till  abreast  of  the 
Isle  of  Basque,  distance  4  miles,  all  sandy  bottom. 

REMARKS. 

Although  the  course  from  Bic  to  Basque  is  W.  S.  W.  yet  if  you  come 
to  the  southward  of  Bic  (especially  in  little  wind)  you  will  run  on  the 
main  land  by  steering  that  course  ;  therefore  you  should  at  first  steer  W. 
by  S.  until  you  deepen  to  10  and  20  fathoms,  and  then  W.  S.  W.  if  you 
are  not  as  high  as  the  Raside  islands,  for  if  you  are,  you  will  then  be  too 
lear  the  shore. 
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ANCHORAGE. 

About  4  miles  off  Basque  island,  ia  26  fathoms  (high  water)  a  sandy  bottom. 

Red  island, W.  {S. 

East  point  of  Green  island,  -        -        -        -        -  S.  W.  i|  W. 

North  point  of  Green  island,         -        -        -        -        -  S.  W.  by  W. 

Middle  of  Apple  island, S.  S.  W.  }  W. 

Entrance  of  Sagnenay  river,  -        -        -        -        -  VV.  by  N.  |  N. 

Westernmost  rocks  between  Basque  and  Apple  islands,  -  S.  by  E. 

West  end  of  Basque  island,  -        -        -        -        -  S.  S.  £.  ^  £• 

East  end  of  Basque  island,  -        -        -        -        -  S.  £.  J  £. 

Western  Razade  island,  -        -        -        -        -  £.  ^  S. 

High  land  of  Bic, E.  N.  E.  J  N. 

N.  B.  Basque  island,  Apple  island,  and  the  rocks  between  them,  middle  of  Green  isl- 
and, and  the  outermost  land  in  sight  (when  on  Apple  island)  are  in  a  line  W.  S.  W.  and 
E.  N.  E.  by  compass. 

REMARKS. 

The  ebb  tid«  runs  here  4|  knots,  and  mach  stronger  near  the  island, 
as  in  17  fathoms  water,  at  the  same  time  it  runs  6  knots  an  hour. 

Although  the  ebb  tide  is  so  strong  here,  and  the  tide  rises  much  by  the 
shore,  yet  the  flood  is  scarce  perceivable. 

Within  a  cable's  length  of  Basque  island  is  10  fathoms,  and  very  near 
the  rocks  that  lie  between  Basque  and  Apple  islands  is  6  fathoms.  These 
rocks  are  always  above  water. 

Green  island  is  about  3  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  the  Isle  of  Basque  ;  the 
ebb  tides  of  Green  ishmd  arc  exceeding  strong,  so  that  it  requires  a  fresh 
gale  of  wind  to  stem  it  with  all  sails.  The  tide  of  ebb  sets  directly  to- 
ward the  island,  as  do  the  floods  (which  are  but  little  here)  towards  the 
white  isjland  ledge  ;  therefore  great  care  should  be  taken  to  anchor  here 
in  time,  in  case  it  should  fall  calm,  and  you  be  near  the  island ;  for  there 
is  25  fathoms  almost  close  to  the  rocks,  and  foul  ground. 

REMARKS. 

Ofl"  the  N.  E.  end  of  Green  island  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  about  Ij^  mile  in 
length,  whith  partly  shew  themselves  ;  there  is  likewise  a  ledge  of  rocks 
oS  the  west  end  of  the  island,  which  lie  right  out  from  it. 

From  a  little  below  Green  island,  till  yoa  arc  near  the  length  of  Hare 
island,  there  is  a  constant  and  very  strong  ebb,  occasioned  by  the  great 
discharge  of  the  waters  from  Sagnenay  river  ;  and  even  at  the  east  end  of 
Hare  island,  the  flood  is  not  more  than  4  hours  continuance,  and  runs  so 
weak,  that  if  it  blows  but  a  moderate  gale  westerly,  the  ship  will  not  tend 
to  it :  in  sailing  up,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  to  the  southward  of  Red 
island,  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  before  you  cross  over  for  the  cast  end 
of  Hare  island,  to  avoid  getting  into  the  stream  of  Red  island  ;  for  should 
itfidl  little  wind,  the  ebb  tide  would  set  you  on  the  shoals  of  that  island, 
ami  there  is  no  safe  anchoring  to  prevent  driving  upon  them. 

Red  island  is  a  low  flat  island,  and  is  about  2|  leagues  N.  W.  by  N. 
with  the  middle  of  Green  island.  There  are  great  shoals  off  Red  island, 
as  yet  not  quite  discovered.  Being  abreast  of  Green  island,  you  will  see 
the  east  end  of  Hare  island  and  the  Brandy  Pot  islands  (which  are  2  little 
islands  a  small  distance  from  it)  bearing  about  W.  by  S.  or  W.  S.  W.  from 
you,  distance  about  4  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  Green  island  to  the 
Brandy  pots. 

When  past  Green  island  you  should  steer  for  the  Brandy  Pot  islands. 
There  is  likewise  another  small  island  ofi*  the  N.,£.  end  of  Hare  island, 
called  White  island  ;  between  these  islands  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  extend 
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at  least  2^  leagues  from  the  east  end  of  Hare  island  ;  this  ledge  is  dry 
at  low  water.  Coming  away  from  the  upper  end  of  G^een  island,  and 
steering  VV.  by  S.  you  have  18  fathoms  a  little  distance  from  Green  island » 
and  afterwards  16  and  14  fathoms.  In  passing  White  island,  going  to- 
wards Brandy  Pot  islands,  you  may  go  to  10  or  12  fiithoms,  far  enough 
from  all  danger,  and  anchor,  being  all  good  holding  ground,  clayey  bottom. 

Anchorage  in  1 1  fathoms j  clayey  ground. 

White  island,  N.  N.  W.  J  W. 

Brandjr  Pot  island,  W.  S.  W.  A  S. 

East  end  of  White  island  ledge  in  sight,       -        -.       -  N.  by  £.  {E. 

Green  island,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  £.  N.  £.  i  N. 

East  point  of  Hare  island,  -        -        -        -        -  N.  W.  by  W. 

S.  W.  point  of  Hare  island, W.  S.  W.  J  S. 

North-easternmost  Pilgrim  island,        -        -        -        -  S.  S.  W.  )  W. 

Westernmost  Pilgrim  island,         -        -        -        -        -  S.  W.  |  S. 

The  Pilgrims  are  high  rocky  islands,  abrieast  the  upper  end  of  Hare 
island  and  are  near  the  south  main  land.  Between  Hare  island  and  the 
south  shore  is  a  long  bank  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  now 
called  the  Middle  bank. 

REMARKS. 

The  true  extent  of  this  bank  is  not  yet  known  ;  there  is  in  some  places 
more  water  than  in  others  ;  in  ene  place,  at  the  east  end  of  it,  there  is 
no  more  than  10  feet  at  low  water. 

There  is  likewise  a  bank  or  shoal  off  the  S.  W.  end  of  Hare  island, 
which  extends  almost  to  the  middle  bank  and  makes  the  passage  very 
narrow,  in  which  there  is  depth  enough  at  low  water  for  a  ship  of  great 
draught. 

Passing  by  Brandy  Pot  islands,  which  have  10  fathoms  very  near  them, 
and  keeping  along  by  Hare  island,  at  about  1^  mile  distance  from  it,  is  all 
along  regular  soundings,  14  and  16  fathoms,  till  you  come  to  ^  of  the 
length  of  Hare  iskmd,  and  then  coming  over  for  the  Pilgrims;  you  have 
shoal  water  all  at  once,  from  7  fathoms  to  6,  5},  5,  and  4f  :  at  one-third 
flood,  you  must  heave  the  lead  as  fast  as  possible  ;  White  island  will  be 
almost  in  a  line  with  the  east  end  of  Hare  island  (between  it  and  Brandy 
Pot  island,  and  a  white  house  on  the  south  shore,  near  the  river  side)  al- 
most shut  in  with  the  rocks  off  the  east  end  of  the  N.  £.  Pilgrim. 

Though  the  strong  flood  tide  here  will  set  you  very  fast  towards  the 
shoal  off  the  S.  W.  end  of  Hare  island,  yet  be  very  cautious  how  you 
steer  your  ship  to  the  westward,  because  the  water  shoals  very  much, 
but  haul  up  to  the  southward,  and  you  will  directly  get  into  5  or  6  fa- 
thoms water.  The  afore-mentioned  white  house  being  just  in  a  line  with 
the  rocks  off  the  east  end  of  the  N.  £.  Pilgrim,  and  White  island  just 
open  of  the  east  end  of  Hare  island  ;  it  is  shoal  near  the  N.  E.  Pilgrim, 
therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  come  too  near  it.  Being  above  the  N.  E. 
Pilgrim,  you  m^y  approach  the  others  pretty  near,  and  steer  away  for  the 
great  island  of  Kamourasca,  which  you  will  see  about  S.  W.  from  you, 
and  all  along  in  this  direction  are  regular  soundings,  from  10  or  12  to  14 
or  16  fathoms,  till  near  the  greatest  and  N.  easternmost  Kamourasca ; 
when  abreast  of  it  (and  very  near)  you  will  have  very  deep  water  ;  but 
at  some  distance  is  a  very  good  bank  to  anchor  on,  in  any  depth,  from  9 
to  14  or  16  fathoms,  an^guod  holding  ground. 
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To  tKape  the  danger  of  the  Middle  Battk. 

Coming  amy  from  Brandy  Pot  island  (which  you  may  pass  very  Dear 
too)  steer  along  by  Hare  ialaad  in  such  a  manner  that  you  may  see  White 
iBlaDil  open  within  Brandy  Pot  islands,  between  them  and  Hare  island. 
Keep  alongin  this  position  until  they  bear  about  5.  by  W.  j  Vf.  and  with 
this  direction  you  may  cross  the  bank  with  safety  ;  then  steer  away  for 
the  Kaffiourasca  islands,  as  before. 

N.  B.  It  is  not  safe  to  cross  this  bank  with  a  large  ship,  till  it  is  half 
flood. 

JInch«rage  in  82  falhoma  high  water, 

Th«  Lower  Pilgrim  iilnnds     -         -         -  E.  N.  E.  i  K. 

The  Lovnr  KamDuiaaca  islaliiJ      ■         -  E.  by  N  i  N. 

Cape  GooEe W.  by  S.  j  S. 

Middle  al  Coudre  island,  about  6  teaguei  W.  bf  S.  |  S. 

Cap*  Tormeuc W.  S.  W.  J  6. 


Mchoragein 

i4/aAom 

land  and 

clay  boaoM. 

Pilltim  i^nd 

N.  E.  hT  E. 

Cape  Goo«e 

W.  IS. 

Lowei  Kamouratca 

E.  N.  E.  i  N, 

Hare  iitsad 

N.  E.  i  N. 

Cape  Totment 

W.S.IV.  JS- 

Mai  bay  tiver 

JJ.N.W.iW. 

Middle  k(  Coud 

e  i'gtand 

W.bjS.JS. 

L'piier  Kamauinsca  island      - 

E.  by  N. 

Anchorage  in  Sifnihoma. 


Soundings 

When  Cape  UooEe  b«nrs 
Cape  Tormen        - 


n  3fl  fathonti. 


v.  S.  W.  i  S. 
-S.  W.  by  W. 
E.M.E.4K. 


When  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Goose  is  just  open  of  it,  and 
H  little  mountain  on  the  south  shore,  near  the  east  point  of  tlie  westem- 
•itost  Kiimoarascn  Islands,  you  have  2h  fathome. 

When  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Cspe  Goose  is  open  about  a  sail's 
breadth  of  Cape  Goose,  Cape  Salmon  is  just  open  of  Cape  Eagle,  and  the 
bill  and  island  as  before,  you  have  S5  fathoms. 

When  the  south  mountuin  is  quite  open  to  the  westward  of  tho'Weat- 
enunost  Kamourasca  island,  and  the  land  to  the  north -eastward  just  open 
<^  Cape  Salmon,  you  have  19  fathoms,  soil  ground. 

When  the  west  point  of  Mai  b^  river  is  just  opening  of  Cape  Qrosse, 
aod  the  south  part  of  the  isle  of  Coudre  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  you  will  have 
41  fathoms. 

When  the  north  part  of  the  island  of  Coudre  bears  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  aboat 
S  miles  off  the  island,  you  will  have  3fi  futbonu. 

When  the  sooth  part  of  the  island  of  Coudre  bears  W.  by  S.  and  Cape 
Groise  N.  W.  by  W.  you  will  have  14  fathoms. 

When  Cape  Grosse  is  N.  W.  by  W.  4  or  6  miles,  and  Mai  bay  river  N 
by  E.  ^  n.  you  will  have  10  fathonu. 
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When  the  south  part  of  Coudre  is  W.  by  S.  |  S.  and  Cape  Grosse  W. 
if.  W.  2  or  3  miles,  you  will  have  15  fathoms^  the  water  deepening  to  the 
liorthward. 

When  the  south  part  of  Coudre  is  S.  W.  and  the  north  part  of  it  W.  f 
8.  9bout  2  or  3  miles  from  the  east  part  of  the  iaknd^  the  great  rock 
bearing  N.  N.  E.  |  £.  17  fathoms. 

Anchorage  in  25  fathoms  j  rocky  ground. 

Cape  Torment       -  -  -  S.  W.  by  W. 

South  part  of  Coudre  -  -  W.  S.  W.  ^  ^ 

North  part  of  Coudre  -  W.  bj  S. 

Cape  Grosse          -  -  -<  N.  i  £. 

BEARINGS   BT   COJlTPASS. 

Cape  Grosse  and  Cape  Salmoo  -        •        IST.  E.  ^  N.  a<id  S.  W.  ^  i<. 

South  part  of  Coudre  and  Cape  Torment  -        N.  E.  )  E.  and  S.  W.  ^  W. 

You  nwy  moor  at  Coudre  in  17  fathoms,-  coarse  sand.  Cape  Grosse 
/ust  open  of  the  land  to  the  westward  of  it,  bearing  £.  by  N.  |  N.  a  con-^ 
siderable  fall  of  water  on  the  north  sliore  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  and  the  east  enA 
of  Coudre  E.  |  S.  In  this  place  the  tide  runs  very  strong,  which  cause? 
the  ship  always  to  swing  round  with  the  sun. 

You  may  also  moot*  at  Coudre  in  17  fathoms  at  low  water,  sand  and  mud. 

Cape  Grosse  -        -        -  -  E.  by  IV.  J  N. 

Cape  Torment  .        .        -  -  S.  >v.  |  W. 

East  point  of  St.  Paul*8  bay  -  -  W.  by  N.  I  N. 

Water  stream  on  the  north  shore  -  N. 

,    Five  fathoms  water,  ha)f  n  mile  from  Coudre,  till  almost  close  to  the 
Khorc,  and  then  3^  fathoms  at  low  water  mark,  all  clear  ground. 

The  tides  at  Coudre,  both  ebb  and  flood,  are  very  strong,  yet  at  the 
Meadows  is  good  anchorage,  but  not  near  the  north  shore.  It  is  high 
water  at  Coudre,  by  the  shore,  at  half  past  4,  at  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon,  and  it  runs  off  in  the  road  an  hoor  longer.  There  is  a  very 
long  reef  of  rocks  runs  off  the  N.  W.  of  th€f  island,  which  are  all  cover- 
ed at  high  water* 

Bearing t  from  the  end  of  the  Ledge  that  is  dry  at  lozv  water. 

St.  P.mrscliurch  (just  open)  -         .         ,         -         N.  41^  W, 

East  bluff  point  oi  St.  Paurs  bay  (called  Capo  Diable)  N.  tl^  W. 
The  watcr-lall  on  the  nort!)  shore  -    "    -        -        N.  i1^  E. 

N.W.  bluff  point  of  ihe  island        -        -        -        -        S.  220  W. 
The  N.  E.  bluff  of  do.  off  which  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  E.  9°  N. 

,  N.  B.  Th«^  part  of  this  reef  which  is  dry  at  low  water  lies  to  the  westwanT,  about  5 
iv.  and  N.  £.  and  tba  eastward  about  erast  and  west,     ^ear  the  length  of  a  cable,  far- 
ther out,  is  5  fa4homi%t  low  water. 

The  tide,  both  ebb  and  flood,  sets  into  St.  PauFs  bay,  which  is  shoal 
iind  rocky  some  distaiu:e  off  Tfrom  whence  is  given  to  it  the  name  of  the 
whirlpool)  so  that  pitssing  citncr  up  or  down  this  river  it  is  proper  to  go 
as  nigh  the  reef  as  you  can,  to  keep  out  of  the  contrary  current ;  and 
for  the  greatest  safety  it  is  proper  to  buoy  the  end  of  the  ledge,  in  about 
5  fathoms,  at  low  wat^r,  and  it  shoals  out  afterwards  pretty  gradually. 
If  you  pass  it  in  al)out  8  fathoms  (which  is  far  enough  off,  with  a  breeze 
\^  b£  '.viii.l  to  command  the  ship)  you  will  be  much  nearer  the  island  than  the 
niain  land,  and  having  passed  the  ledge,  you  will  have  16  and  18  fathosM 
#t  di  convenient  distance  from  the  island. 
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There  is  a  shoal  or  ledge  of  rocks  off  the  north  shore,  all  the  way 
from  the  west  point  of  Paul's  bay,  or  Cope  Raven,  to  Cape  Hog,  which 
is  about  a  league  above  Cape  Maillard.  This  shoal  lies  not  a  great  ivay 
off,  but  farther  in  some  places  than  others.  In  coming  away  from  Cou- 
lire,  and  sailing  up  the  river,  it  is  proper  to  keep  three  capes,  which 
you  will  see  to  the  westward,  open  one  of  another,  all  the  way  from 
Coudre,  till  you  come  past  the  little  river  settlement,  or  to  bring  the 
church  of  it  to  bear  about  N.  W.  by  N.  is  a  very  rocky  bottom,  and  then 
begins  good  ground. 

Anchorage  in  16  fathoiM^  sand  and  mud. 

Cape  Maillard,  distance  about  l^inile            -        -        N.  W.  by  N. 
South  part  of  Coudre              -        -        -        -        -        J\.  E.  J^  E. 
Pillar  island S.E,IE. 

Anchorage  about  one  mile  from  the  north  shore,  in  9  fathoms^  at  low  water 

sand  and  mud. 

Pillar  island,  in  one  with  a  *  rpcky  island  -        -  £•  4^  N. 

Cape  Grotse,  almost  one  with  the  S.  E.  part  of  Poudre  N.  48°  E. 

Cape  Torment,  a  little  open  wit^  3urnt  Cape  •  S.  72^^  W. 

The  south  part  of  Orleans  island        -        -        -        -  S.  63°  W. 

Cape  Race,  just  open  of  Cape  Maillard  r        -  ]V.  30°  £. 

North  part  of  Coudre         .        -        ^        -        .        -  K.  36°E. 

[Ohserred  the  latitude  here  to  be  47.04.] 

*  Bearitigs  taken  from  the  said  rockjf  islatul. 

Cape  Grosse,  a  saiPs  breadth  open  of  the  S.  £.  part  of  Coudre,  N.  50°  E, 

North  pait  of  Coudre  JV.  40°  IJ. 

Cape  Corbeau,  or  Cape  Raven        -----  N.  35°  E. 

Cape  Maillard -  N.  22°  E. 

Cape  Toi  inent        .-..----  S.  65°  W. 

South  part  of  Orleans,  in  sight        ....        -  S.  55°  W, 

In  one  with  the  east  end  of  rocky  ledge. 

Pillar  island E.  1°  N. 

This  rocky  island  is  about  half  a  cable's  length,  dry  at  low  water^  and 
very  craggy  ;  it  is  never  covered,  although  the  sea  may  break  all  over  it 
in  bad  weather. 

A  white  house,  on  the  south  shore,  open  of  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Madame  (and  when  it  is  quite  shut  in)  being  very  near  the  north  shore, 
you  will  have  1 1  fathoms. 

A  little  mountain  open  of  the  west  end  of  Rot  island,  being  near  the 
north  shore,  you  will  have  9  and  8  fathoms. 

The  same  mountain  on  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Madame,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  you  wjU  have  10' fathoms  ;  then  haul 
ever  for  the  Travei-se, 


Directions  for  passing  the  Traverse. 

BEING  past  Burnt  cape,  or  when  it  bears  N.  N.  £.  from  you,  haul 
©ver  for  the  Traverse,  which  ought  to  be  passed  in  a  very  clear  day.  If 
the  points  of  the  shoals  are  not  buoyed,  which  for  greater  safety  should  be 
done,  because  in  fiazy  weather  the  land  marks  cannot  be  seen,  which 
are  three  mountains  very  far  inland,  and  a  little  round  hill  to  the  west- 
ward, may  likewise  be  made  use  of,  which  after  you  are  past  Burnt  cape, 
and  crossing  in  the  Traverse,  must  always  be  kept  to  the  ivestwaN  of 
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the  east  end  of  Madame,  or  otherwise  you  will  certainly  be  on  a  sand 
shoal,  which  extends  itself  from  Barnt  cape  ledge.  This  mountain,  in 
clear  weather,  may  always  he  seen,  and  keeping  it  a  ship's  length  to  the 
westward  of  the  east  end  of  Madame,  is  the  best  mark  for  the  Traverse  ; 
and  this  course  should  be  continued  until  two  points  on  the  south  side  of 
Orleans  are  opened  a  good  ship's  length  off  each  other,  that  is,  St.  John's 
point,  with  the  point  of  Dauphine  river,  and  then  you  nuiy  bear  up,  and 
steer  up  along  with  the  point  of  St.  John,  still  a  little  less  open,  as  you  go 
farther  up  towards  the  island  of  Orleans,  to  avoid  a  little  shoal  that  is  off 
the  east  end  of  Orleans,  on  which  there  is  not  quite  three  fathoms,  at  low 
water,  off  which  there  is  no  danger  for  any  ship,  except  it  should  be  dead 
low  water ;  yet  St.  John's  point  should  not  be  shut  in  with  Dauphine 
point  (or  else  you  may  be  on  the  shoal  that  reaches  from  the  east  end  of 
Orleans)  till  you  are  almost  abreast  of  Cape  Torment,  or  until  it  bears 
N.  There  is  another  mark  to  know  when  you  are  far  enough  over  from 
Burnt  cape,  and  that  you  may  bear  up,  observe  on  the  south  shore  a  little 
round  mountain,  (there  being  no  other  near)  when  you  have  brought 
this  little  mountain  open  to  the  westward  of  the  Two-head  island,  you 
may  bear  op  for  Orleans,  &c.  As  the  Two-head  island  cannot  be  well 
distinguished  by  a  stranger,  from  the  other  islands,  go  it  may  be  supposed 
a  stranger  will  not  attempt  to  pass  the  Traverse,  without  first  acquainting 
himself  with  it.  This  little  mountain,  when  open  of  the  Two-head  island, 
will  bear  S.  69°  £.  there  is  no  danger  in  standing  farther  to  the  southward, 
as  the  channel  is  pretty  wide  ;  but  as  there  is  a  shoal  between  you  and 
Rot  island,  on  which  is  but  9  feet  at  low  water,  and  uneven  rocks ;  to 
Hvoid  this  shoal  you  should  observe  the  point  of  Orleans  for  marks,  as 
aforesaid. 

There  is  a  murk  to  know  when  you  are  coming  on  the  edge  of  this 
shoal,  which  is,  observe  to  the  eastward,  on  the  south  main  land,  a  moun- 
tain, which  appears  to  have  three  points,  of  an  equal  diiitauce  ;  when  this 
mountain  is  brought  on  the  east  point  of  Canoe  island,  you  are  coming 
on  the  edge  of  this  shoal ;  there  is  likewise  a  little  rocky  island  off  Burnt 
cape,  which,  when  you  arc  on  the  end  of  this  shoal,  will  be  about  2  ship's 
length  open  of  Cape  Grosse.  When  you  are  on  the  shoal,  the  islai^  will 
be  nearly  in  a  line  with  Cape  Grosse,  and  the  Three-pointed  mountain 
with  Canoe  inland. 

To  make  use  of  the  throe  mountains  aforesaid. 

In  coming  up  past  Burnt  cape,  when  you  have  brought  the  west  end 
of  the  woste^nmo^*t  niountnin  on  with  the  cast  end  of  Rot  island,  you  may 
steer  over  with  them  in  one  line,  until  you  open  St.  John*s  point,  as  afore- 
said. Nor  is  there  any  danger  in  bringing  the  oast  end  of  th^  westernmost 
mountain  on  with  the  east  end  of  Rot  i^^land,  but  it  should  not  be  brought 
to  the  westward  of  it  until  you  have  open  St.  John's  point.  You  might  hy 
this  last  mark  go  over  near  Rot  island,  and  go  up  to  the  southward  of  the 
middle  shoal,  with  St.  John's  church  ju^t  opiMi  of  the  point ;  in  this  chan- 
nel is  deep  water,  but  it  is  narrow  ;  it  is  called  the  Old  Traverse,  and  the 
other  is  called  the  New  Traverse.  It  is  not  proper  for  the  Old  Traverse 
lo  be  made  use  of,  as  the  passage  between  the  middle  shoal  and  the  sand 
off  Burnt  cape  ledge  is  narrow,  and  you  will  be  so  mtich  the  longer  going 
across  the  tide,  which  may  carry  you  out  of  the  way  if  you  are  not  verj' 
attentive  to  the  marks.  The  middle  shoal  reaches  up  the  river  until  you 
have  got  Bellchase  church  a  good  deal  open  of  the  west  end  of  Rot  island, 
but  as  a  mark  of  this  kind  is  very  deceiving,  it  reaches  until  you  have 
brought  the  ea:>t  end  of  the  middle  monutain  on  the  west  end  of  Rot  iai 
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and,  and  then  you  will  be  patit  it,  and  have  the  chaanel  open  from  near 
the  island  of  Orleanfl,  to  Very  near  the  west  end  of  Rot  island,  und  may 
anchor  between  Orleans  and  Madame  islands,  or  proceed  up  the  river,  at 
pleasure.  If  it  should  be  thick  weather,  and  you  would  pass  the  Tra- 
verse, and  the  mountains  cannot  be  seen,  nor  the  ends  of  the  shoals  buoy- 
ed, it  might  be  done  by  keeping  one  or  two  houses  open  of  the  east  end 
of  Rot  island,  or  the  third  house  may  be  brought  ia  a  line  with  it,  but 
should  not  he  opened  ;  and  these  marks  may  be  observed  until  you  have 
opened  St.  John's  point;  as  aforesaid. 

But  as  these  bouses  may  be  mistaken  fur  others,  even  by  a  person;tvho 
ii  acquainted  with  the  Traverse,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  them.  It  is  certain, 
the  greatest  dilHculty  of  the  Traverse  is  in  coming  over  from  Burnt  c;ipe, 
to  open  St.  John's  point,  as  the  channel  is  but  narrow,  and  yuu  are  so 
long  going  across  tlie  tide  ;  and  at  Burnt  cape  the  channel  is  not  above  ^ 
of  a  mile  wide  between  the  cupe  and  the  point  of  the  ledge.  You  should 
likewise  observe  here,  to  keep  clear  of  the  ledge,  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
Butt  (which  is  o  high  spot  of  land  in  the  middle  of  St,  Joachim's  meadow,  ' 
and  appears  like  a  platfoi'm  or  island)  always  shut  in  behind  Cape  Tor- 
ment ;  that  is,  you  must  not  open  it  all  of  the  cape  until  Burnt  cape  bears 
N.  of  you,  or  you  will  certainly  be  on  the  ludge.  The  soundings  at  the 
edge  of  this  ledge  are  very  uncertain,  for  at  one  cast  you  will  have  b  fa- 
thoms, and  at  the  very  next  cast  (heaving  the  lead  fast)  you  may  be  on 
shore.  It  may  be  observed,  that  just  as  you  have  St.  John's  point  open- 
ing, there  is  not  any  more  waiter  any  where  in  the  channel,  between  Or- 
leans shonl  and  the  shoal  off  Burnt  cape,  than  5  fathoms,  at  low  water  ; 
but  after  you  have  bore  up  for  Orleans  there  is  G  and  7  fathoms  at  low  wa- 
ter, within  u  ship's  lengtli  of  the  sands  that  dry. 

Soundinga  in  the  Traverse. 

Abreast  of  Burnt  cape,  a  little  round  mountain  to  the  westward,  on  with 
the  E.  end  of  Madame,  5  fathoms. 

The  same  mountain  betweeu  Rot  island  and  Madame,  4  and  4J  fathoms. 

The  E.  end  of  the  first  W.  mountain  on  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island, 
and  the  tittle  one  to  tlie  westward,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  east  end 
of  Madame,  6^  fathoms. 

The  W.  end  of  the  second  mountain  on  the  W,  end  of  Grosse  island, 
and  Little  mountain  on  the  east  end  of  Madame,  SJ  fathoms. 

Little  mountain  on  the  K.  end  of  Madame,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  second 
mountain  on  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island,  2|  fathoms. 

The  little  mountain,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  E.  end  of  Madame, 
and  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island  in  the  middle,  between  the  second  and 
easternuiost  mountain  (!  fathoms. 

A  white  house  just  open  of  Madame,  and  the  hill  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  £.  end  of  Madame,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  third,  and  easternmost 
mountain  on  with  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island,  fi  lathoms. 

The  W.  end  of  the  first  mount.iiu  on  the  E.  end  of  Rot  island,  St.  John's 
point  well  open.  5{  fathums.     (Steer  by  it.) 

The  middle  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  E.  end  of  Rot  island,  the  Lit- 
tle mountain  Jusl  to  the  westward  of  the  E.  end  of  Madame,  St.  John's 
point  well  open,  4^-  Hithonis. 

N.  B.  Keep  the  Lltttc  mountain  always  to  the  westward  of  the  £.  end 
of  Madame. 

The  E.  end  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  E.  end  of  Uot  island,  two 
white  houses  open  of  Madame,  the  Little  mountain  just  openinf^to  tVic  t.. 
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#nd  of  Madame,  4}  fathoms  (never  open  the  little  mountain.)  The  W. 
end  of  the  first moantain  on  the  Vista  in  Rot  idkDd,  St.  John's  point  well 
open,  5  fathoms. 

The  £.  end  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  Vista,  St.  John's  point  well 
open,  5  fathoms. 

The  second  mountain  on  the  Vista,  and  another  little  hill  near  the  other, 
pn  the  W.  end  bf  Madame,  St.  John's  point  weU  open,  6^  fathoms. 

Marks  on  the  little  shoal  near  the  £.  end  of  Orfeans. 

The  W.  end  of  the  second  mountain  on  the  W^ 'end  of  Rot  island  shoal, 
and  the  west  trees  of  Rot. island,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  mountain  ; 
the  W.  part  of  the  three-pointed  mountain  on  the  £.  point  of  Canoe  isl- 
and ;  St.  John's  point  a  good  deal  open  of  Dauphine. 

The  £.  point  of  Orleans,  on  the  Little  Valley,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
Saddle  mountain. 


s. 

s. 


J3i  £. 
28    E. 


Bearings  on  the  east  end  of  Orleans  Ledge y  in  4  fathoms  at  Icm  water. 

The  Little  Rtfcky  island  N.  68<>  £. 

Cape  'Porment  .        .  N.    2    £. 

West  end  of  Rot  island  S.   30    W. 

G.  end  of  Rot  island,  and  £.  end  of  the  Second  mountain 

W.  end  of  Grosse  island 

W.  end  of  the  Two-bead  island,  and  tlie  Little  mountain, 

jutt  to  the  westward  of  it  .... 

W.  part  of  the  Three* pointed  mountain,  on  the  W.  pml  of 

Goose  island  ....... 

St.  John's  point  a  f;ood  deal  open  .... 

W.  end  of  Madame  ....... 

£.  end  of  Madame  

K.  end  of  the  First  mountain,  about  one«fifth  the  distance 

of  Rot  island  from  the  £.  end         .... 
Cape  Cirosse  


S.   69    £. 

N.  83    E. 
S.   S%\  W. 
S.   40i  W. 
S.   34i  W. 


S.     6    E. 
N.  S2i  E. 


Bearings  near  the  edge  of  Hie  Middle  Ground. 
E.  end  of  Orleans  N.  68°  W. 


A  buoy  on  a  litilu  shoal,  near  Orleans, 
St.  JobiPs  point  .... 

St.  Francis^  church 
West  end  of  Rot  island 


N.  54  W. 
S.  53}  W. 
S.  724  W. 
S.     6    E. 


Bearings  taken  from  the  upper  end  of  the  land  {off  Orleans)  dt'y  at  lou 

water. 


The  W.  end  of  Rot  island 

£.  end  of  Rot  island,  with  the  W.  end  of  Grosse  island 

Cape  Torment         » 

St.  Joachim's  farm 

St.  Joachim's  church 

E.  point  of  Orleans 

?i.  point  of  Orleans 

The  Little  island 


S.  3i0W. 
S.  5Sh  £. 
JV.  31  ^. 
N.  12i  W. 
N.  52  W. 
N.  71  W. 
W. 

N.  eo   £. 


Bearings  from  another  station,  near  the  east  end  of  the  said  sand,  dry  a6oK( 

4  mile  JV.  63^  E.  from  the  last. 


W.  eiui  of  Rot  island 

E.  end  of  Rot  island 

W.  end  of  Grosse  island 

Little  island 

Burnt  Cape 

Cape  Torment 

E.  end  of  Orleans 

Point  of  Dauphine*s  ri?er 

St.  Joachim's  farm 

The  shoal  to  the  eastward 


S.   22®  W. 
S.   25i  E. 
S.    36    £. 
N.  63    E. 
N.  39    E. 
N.  14    E. 
S.   64i  W. 
S,    52    W. 
N.  5SJ  W. 
H.  514  E. 
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Bearings  from  the  west  end  of  Rot  island. 


Cape  Torment 

St.  Joachim^s  farm 

£.  part  of  Orleaus 

6.  W.  end  of  Grosse  island 

Little  mountain 

E.  end  of  the  third 

£.  end  of  the  second        .   ■     • 

Westward  of  the  first  mountain 

Middle  of  Beilchase  island 


N.  180 


N. 
S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 


38^ 
89 
82 
27 
18 
7 
19 


E. 

W. 

W. 

E. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

W. 


Bearings  Jrom  the  east  end  of  Rot  island, 

St.  Thoaoas^s  church 

\V.  end  of  the  first  mountain 

E.  end  ditto 

£.  end  of  the  second  ditto 

Beilchase  .... 

Middle  of  Beilchase  island 

The  mark  windmill 

St.  Valier^s  church 

N.  £.  part  of  Grosse  island 

N.  £.  part  of  Crane  island 

S.  W.  part  of  the  Twe  heads 

Little  island 

Houses  below  St.  Joachim's 

W.  end  of  the  Butt 

E.  end  of  Saddle  hill 

Two  points  off  Orleans 

St.  Francis's  church 


S.    SSO  E. 
S.     2    E. 
S.      7     E. 
S.    Ui  E. 
S.    27    W: 
S.    36^  W. 
S.   43     W. 
S.   47     W. 
J\".  83     E. 
N.  80     E. 
N.  78     E. 
N.  33    E. 
N.  28i  W. 
N.  51     W. 
N.  64    W. 
N.  75i  W. 
S.    86i  W. 


Bearings  for  the  west  end  of  Madame. 

St.  John's  church  .... 

Port  St.  Lawrence  .... 

St.  Valier's  church  .... 

The  mark  church  .... 

St.  Thomas's  church         .... 
Beilchase  church  ^        .        .        . 

The  middle  of  Beilchase  island 
K.  end  of  the  first  west  mountain 

Dauphin  river 

Little  mountain  .... 

Sputh  part  of  Crane  island 

South  part  of  Grosse  •        •        •• 

S.  part  of  St.  Margaret)  on  the  three  pointed  mountains 

Cape  Raven  .        .        •        .        . 

Cape  Torment  

E.  point  of  Orleans  .... 

St.  Francis'  church  .... 


S.    71°  W. 
S.    68    W. 
S.   28i|  W. 
S.    17i  W. 
S.    86     E. 
S.    40    E. 
S.   25     E. 
S.    18^  E. 
N.  60     W. 
£. 

N,  79  E. 
N.  70i  E. 
N.  73h  E. 
JV.  40i  E. 
N.  29  E. 
N.  19  E. 
N.    5    E. 


From  Point  St.  John  to  Point  St.  Lawrence  there  is  no  danger,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Orleans  you  will  have  7,  9,  10,  13,  16,  and 
18  fathoms,  rocky  ground. 

At  Point  St.  Lawrence  you  must  (in  order  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  Beau- 
mont) keep  the  starboard  shore  till  you  have  passed  the  falls  of  Beau- 
mont, which  are  on  the  south  shore,  and  then  steer  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  till  near  the  west  end  of  Orleans,  when,  to  avoid  the  Moran- 
da  rocks,  keep  nearest  to  the  south  shore,  and  you  may  anchor  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  south  shore,  in  9  fathoms  water.  Point  Levy 
bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  the  west  point  of  Orleans  N.  N.  E.  rocky  ground, 
or  you  may  proceed  with  the  tide  directly  for  Quebec,  and  anchor  within 
U  cablets  length  of  the  town,  in  15  fathoms,  muddy  ground.  Cape  Dia- 
toiond  bearing  S.  W.  i  W.— N.  end  of  the  Barbet  battery  W.  by  N. 
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THE    TIDE    FLOWS    FULL    AND   GBAITGE. 

•i  At  Quebec,  half  an  hour  after  8.  .   ' 

Isle  Madam,  at  8. 

Cape  Maillard,  at  7.  '  i 

Isle  of  Coudre,  at  6. 
The  Kamourasca,  at  }  past  5. 
The  Pilgrims  and  Hare  island,  at  5. 
BiC|  }  past  3,  but  not  regular. 

X.  B.  From  Coudre  to  Quebec  the  water  falls  4  feet  before  the  tide  makes  down.  At 
isle  of  Coudre,  in  spring  tides,  the  ebb  runs  at  the  rate  of  9  knots.  The  next  strongest 
ebb  is  between  Apple  and  Basque  islands — the  ebb  of  the  river  Sanguina  uniting  here, 
it  runs  full  7  knots  in  spring  tides. 


Directions  for  sailing  from  Quebec,  down  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence. 

From  Point  Levy  to  Point  St.  Lawrence,  the  course  is  E.  |  N. 

From  Point  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  John's,  the  course  is  N.  £.  by  £. 

From  St.  John's  to  St.  Francis,  N.  £.  \  N.  keeping  upon  the  island 
side,  all  the  way  having  from  10  to  16  fathoms. 

Whpn  abreast  of  St.  Francis,  steer  N.  N.  £.  until  you  bring  St.  John's 
point  a  handspike  length  open  with  Dauphin  point ;  .with  that  mark  steer 
N.  E.  \  E.  at  which  time  a  round  rock  will  be  right  ahead  of  you  ;  con- 
tinue this  course  until  a  high  hill  on  the  south  shore  will  be  just  on  with 
the  east  end  of  Rot  island,  at  which  time  the  trees  on  the  said  island  will 
be  just  abreast  of  you,  and  then  steer  N.  by  £.  for  Cape  Torment ; 
keep  very  near  Burnt  Cape,  on  account  of  Burnt  Cape  ledge,  that  lies 
opposite  to  it. 

Atichorage  on  the  edge  of  Burni  Cape  ledge,  in  4  fathoms. 

East  end  of  Rot  island  S.    14°  W. 

West  end  of  Grosse  island S. 

West  end  of  the  first  mountain,  about  a  saiPs  breadth  to  the  } 
eastward  of  Grosse  island  ) 

Middle  of  Little  island  .         .        .        ...        .        K.     3     S. 

Furnt  Cape  N.  25    W. 

REMARKS. 

The  Little  Hummoc,  or  rising  on  the  high  land  of  Coudre,  must  never 
be  open  of  Cape  Maillard,  till  you  are  below  Burnt  Cape,  nor  all  the  Butt, 
by  any  means  kept  open  of  Cape  Torment,  if  you  would  keep  the  chan- 
nel, which  is  but  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  at  Burnt  cape. 

Bearings  taken  from  the  west  end  of  Little  island,  or  Gooseberry  island^ 

which  lies  about  A*.  55^  E, 


West  end  of  the  Butt 
Cape  Torment 
Burnt  Cape 
Cape  Maillard 
Cape  Raven 
Cape  Grosse 
Neptune  Rock 
The  middle  of  Three 
Grosse  island 
The' westernmost  rock  dry 


pointed  mountain  on  the  east 


end  of 


S.  77i«^W. 
S,  85  W. 
N.  694  W. 
N.  36i  £. 
N.  37  E. 
N.  52  E. 
N.  52i  E. 

N.  84  E. 
S.  58  E. 
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The  Little  mountain S.  57^  E. 

West  end  of  Crane  island S.  30    £. 

East  end  of  the  first  moantain S.  4    £. 

West  end  of  Grosse  island  S.  15^  W. 

East  end  of  Rot  island  S.  29i  W. 

West  end  of  Madame S.  46    W. 

You  must  then  steer  N.  E.  for  Cape  Maillard,  keeping  the  north  shore  on  board, 
which  is  very  bold. 

From  Cape  Maiilard  to  go  clear  of  Coudre  Spit,  JV.  E,  by  JV. 

In  sailing  from  Cape  Maiilard  to  Coudre,  with  the  tide  of  ebb,  you  must 
go  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  the  shoal  which  lies  off  the  N.  W. 
end  of  the  island,  till  you  come  in  8  fathoms  water. 

The  first  of  the  tide  sets  directly  on  Cape  Diable  from  this  point ;  so 
that  if  you  have  but  little  wind  you  must  anchor  before  you  get  within  2 
miles  of  the  point.  At  half  ebb  the  tide  runs  truer  through  the  channel. 
The  moment  you  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  (if  you  intend  to  an* 
chor)  haul  up  for  the  meadows,  othen^ise  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  in 
good  ground. 

The  course  from  Coudre  to  the  Kamourascas  and  Pilgrims  is  N*.  E.  by  E. 
Ffum  the  middle  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  Brandy  Pots,  the  course  is  N.  £.  |  N, 
From  the  Brandy  Pots  tu  the  Isle  of  Bic,  is  ^ .  £.  by  £..  |  JN'. 


Directions  for  the  South  Chonndfrom  St.  John's  Point  o/"  Or- 
leans, to  the  S.  IV.  end  of  Crane  Island,  opposite  the  South 
River. 

There  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  lies  off  the  S!  W.  end  of  Madame  about  S, 
60^  W.  from  it,  and  in  a  line  for  a  point  on  the  south  shore  ;  these  rocks 
arc  very  dangerous  and  dry  at  low  water.  To  know  when  you  are  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  that  the  channel  is  all  clear,  observe  on  the  high  land 
by  the  water  side  on  the  south  shore,  a  windmill  and  3  mountains,  a  great 
way  back  in  the  country  (the  same  3  mountains  taken  notice  of  for  the 
Traverse  ;)  when  this  windmill  is  brought  in  a  line  with  the  east  end 
of  the  westernmost  of  the  three  mountains,  you  are  just  off  and  on  of 
the  west  end  of  the  shoal.  But  Us  it  may  be  often  hazy  that  the  moun- 
tains cannot  be  seen,  the  windmill  will  then  bear  S.  2'2^  E,  St.  John's 
church  S.  85°  W.  St.  Francis'  church,  N.  N.  E.  Bellchase  islands,  E. 
lO*'  S.  and  the  north  part  of  Rot  island  about  two  ships'  length  open  of 
the  north  part  of  Madame  :  therefore,  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  ledge, 
the  windmill  should  bear  S.  30°  £.  then  St.  Valier^s  church  (which  is  the 
next  church  to  the  westward  of  it)  will  bear  about  S.  12°  £.  and  the  mid- 
dle of  a  little  wood  by  the  water  side,  on  Orleans,  N.  W.  Being  below 
the  end  of  the  ledge,  going  down,  a  part  of  Rot  island  should  always  be 
kept  open  to  the  southward  of  Madame  (as  in  the  north  channel  Rot  isl- 
and should  always  be  kept  quite  open  to  the  northward  of  Madame, 
while  you  are  between  the  ledge  and  Orleans  island  :)  and  if  you  have  a 
fiur  wind,  you  may  steer  away  directly  for  the  South  part  of  Crane  island, 
the  channel  being  clear  and  open  until  you  bring  St.  Francis'  church  to 
bear  N.  70<>  W.  or  the  east  end  of  Rot  island,  N.  38°  W.  for  in  that  di- 
rection begins  a  sboal  off  the  south  shore,   a  liUle  above  a  point  called 
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Qjuail  point.  This  shoal  is  very  wide,  and  extends  half  the  breadth  of 
the  channel  of  St.  Thomas'  church,  and  the  soath  riyer  ;  and  to  keep 
clear  of  this  shoal,  you  should  always  see  a  part  of  the  Grosse  island 
open  to  the  northward  of  Crane  island.  The  channel  is  very  near  Crane 
island ;  here  is  every  where  good  anchorage,  clay  bottom,  and  in  the 
channel,  in  most  places,  7  fathoms  water.  The  south  shore  u  every 
where  else  pretty  bold  too,  and  there  is  deep  water  very  near  BeUchase 
islands.  In  turning  between  St.  Margaret's  island  and  the  shoal,  you 
may  stand  to  the  southward  until  the  Grosse  islands  are  almost  shut 
in  by  the  N.  part  of  Crane  island,  and  to  the  N.  until  the  Grosse  isl- 
ands are  quite  shut  in  (to  the  north)  by  the  south  part  of  Moiac  isl-* 
and,  or  until  Canoe  island  is  alniost  all  open  to  the  northward  of  Moiac 
island,  but  not  any  farther,  nor  even  so  far  with  a  large  ship.  The 
island  St.  Margaret  is  pretty  bold,  only  a  few  rocks  lie  off  it,  and  those 
not  far ;  the  farthest  off  is  a  single  rock  off  the  S.  W.  end,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  proper  to  come  too  near  the  island  here.  There  are 
likewise  some  few  rocks  off  Grosse  island,  and  not  far  off  Rot  island 
is  a  flat  or  sand  bank,  which  lies  above  half  a  mile  into  the  channel ;  it 
is  likewise  shoal  to  the  southward  of  Madame,  but  not  far  off ;  but  as  it 
is  bold  towards  the  south  shore,  it  is  not  proper  to  come  too  near 
those  islands.  Crane  island  is  bold  too,  and  the  best  of  the  channel  is 
very  near  to  it.  On  the  N.  W.  end  of  Crane  island  (the  South  river 
falls,  S.  4^  E.  St.  Thomas'  church,  S.  22<>  W.  BeUchase  church,  S.  60^ 
W.—west  end  of  Grosse  island,  S.  35®  30'  W.Va  base  line  of  1  mile  wa» 
measured  to  the  south  part  of  the  island  called  La  Point  au  Pain,  or 
Bread  point,  by  which  the  breadth  of  the  channel  and  the  extent  of  the 
shoal  off  the  south  river  (on  the  edge  of  which  a  sloop  was  anchored) 
were  determined  as  follows  : 

From  the  west  part  of  Crane  island  to  St,  Thomas'  church,  3  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  South  river  falls,  3J  miles. 

From  ditto  to  the  edge  of  the  shoal  in  a  line  with  St.  Thomas'  church. 
1}  mile. 

N.  B.  F'or  ftgrratcr  ctrtniuty  of  keeping  in  the  chanDc),  you  may  keep  a  Iiigh  mouii- 
lain  (ni  a  prrtty  s;teat  dibiaiice  on  the  )>outh  shore)  in  a  line  Mith  the  south  part  of  Crane 
isfland  or  Bread  point.  Thi^  mountain  bears  with  the  said  point  N.  71^  E.  and  S.  71^  W. 
and  then  you  will  havn  nil  along  about  7  fathoms  water  and  exceeding  s;o(Hi  holding 
ground,  clay  bottom ;  nor  are  the  tides  near  so  strong  as  in  the  north  chanuf-l. 

03'  .4 J  the  Editor  hat  tioio  completed  Dirtciioru  relating  to  the  LABRADOR,  he  he^a 
leave  to  inform  the  public  he  hat  just  published  a  complete  Chart  of  that  Co€ul,  on  a  larg^ 
Kale  J  which  for  accuracy  turpattctany  extant^  improved  to  1820.  ** 


Directions  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  island  of  Campo-betlo. 
between  the  said  island^  and  the  Wolves'  IslandK. 

If  you  nro  l)Ound  to  the  river  of*  PassamaqQoddy,  in  a  large  vessef. 
your  best  way  is  to  go  to  the  cNistward  of  Campo-bello,  keeping  your 
course  N.  £.  by  E.  which  will  carry  you  to  the  Wolves,  distant  about  .3 

*  There  arc  three  rivers  which  fall  into  Pas^amaquoddy  bay;  the  largest  is  called  h,\ 
the  modern  Indian?  the  Sclioodick,  but  by  Dc  Mons  and  Chiiuiplaines,  Ktchemius.  Ii'.-. 
main  source  Ik  near  Penobscot  river.  The  luuutb  uf  the  river  has  25  fathoms  water,  uuv! 
ibe  land  is  very  bluff. 


c 
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leagues  from  Campe-bello.  The  Wolves  lie  about  E.  S,  E.  from  said  isl- 
and, and  when  the  passage  between  Campo-bello  and  the  White  horse  bears 
W.  N.  W.  you  mutt  steer  W.  N.  W.  leaving  the  White  horse  on  your 
starboard  hand  and  keep  Camp-bello  island  best  on  board.  The 
White  horse  is  a  large  white  rock,  which  lies  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  Campo- 
bello.  You  will  see  a  fine  harbour,  called  by  the  French,  Harbour  De* 
lute,  and  will  leave  several  islands  on  your  starboard  hand  when  you  pass 
the  Whiie  horse.  As  you  pass  here  you  will  open  a  large  bay  to  the  W.  S.  W. 
which  is  sufficient  for  100  sail  of  the  line  to  lie  in.  There  is  very  deep  wa- 
ter between  the  Wolves  and  the  island  of  Campo-bello,  being  from  50  to 
100  fathoms.  Bring  Campo-bello  island  to  bear  S.  S.  £.  or  S.  £.  and 
you  will  have  20  fathoms  water,  where  you  may  anchor  and  lie  safe  from 
all  winds.  Your  course  to  Moose  island  is  W.  S.  W.  distance  2  leagues, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  Here  is  the 
best  harbour  in  the  United  States  for  making  dry  docks,  us  you  may  have 
them  either  on  the  south  end  of  Moose  island,  or  30  or  40  miles  up  Scut- 
toc  river.  Common  tides  rise  here  25  feet.  At  full  and  change  it  is 
high  water  at  half  past  11  o'clock^  at  Moose  island. 

Macey's  bay,  between  Point  Lapreau  and  Beaver  harbour,  affords  good 
anchorage.  If  bound  to  the  westward,  having  passed  Point  Lapreau  7 
miles,  steer  W.  N.  W.  until  a  large  island  which  lies  N.  W.  from  the 
point  bears  N.  N.  E.  then  run  for  the  island,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard 
hand,  which  will  carry  you  into  the  harbour,  in  7  fathoms  water,  good  an- 
chorage. There  is  also  a  small  island  off  Point  Lapreau,  but  you  leave 
both  on  the  starboard  hand  (between  which  there  is  no  passage)  while 
running  into  the  harbour.  Off  the  point  which  lies  opposite  the  two  isl- 
ands, and  which  you  leave  on  the  larboard  hand  in  running  into  the  har- 
bour, lies  a  rock,  always  bare,  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore. 

If  you  fall  in  with  the  Wolves,  and  wish  to  run  for  Macey's  bay,  run 
N.  E.  by  N.  5  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  same  anchorage  as 
before. 

In  crossing  from  the  Wolves  to  Macey's  bay,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  current,  which  sets  very  strong  from  E.  by  N.  to  W.  by  S. 

Should  you,  after  making  Campo-bello,  wish  to  run  for  the  harbour  of 
Latonge,  bring  Campo-bello  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  run  N.  N.  E.  5  leagues, 
which  will  curry  you  into  good  anchorage  in  5,  C,  and  7  fathoms  water* 


Directions  for  the  Eastern  Coast  when  you  fall  in  with  Grand 

Manan  or  Mount  Desert  Hills. 

These  places  miiy  easily  be  known  from  the  western  coast.  Mount 
Desert  hills  may  be  seen  20  leagues  at  sea,  and  when  within  4  or  5  leagues 
of  them,  you  may  see  Scuttoc  hills  bearing  about  N.  N.  E.  The 
tide  of  flood  sets  here  E.'N.  £.  and  the  ebb  W.  S.  W.  but  as  soon  as  you 
are  9  or  10  leagues  from  the  land,  the  current  runs,  in  general,  to  the 
S.  Hf,  westward. 

If  you  fall  in  with  Mount  Desert  rock,  which  lies  S.  6  leagues  from 
Jiount  Desert  hills,  you  must  observe  the  tide  of  flood  sets  W.  S.  W. 
•long  shore,  till  you  come  to  the  Fox  islands ;  but  the  same  flood  runs 
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up  to  the  northward  into  Blue-hill  bay,  Union  river,  and  ♦  Isle-au' 
haut  bay. 

The  next  remarkable  land  is  Penobscot  hills,  which  you  will  see  over 
the  Fox  islands,  bearing  from  the  N.  W.  to  N.  N.  W.  of  them.  When 
you  pass  the  Isle-au-haut,  in  steering  W.  S.  W.  you  will  leave  Mantini- 
cus  islands  and  Mantinicus  Seal  islands  to  the  southward  of  you.  (If  at 
night  or  thick  weather  it  is  adviseable  to  go  to  the  southward  of  all  these 
islands  unless  you  are  well  acquainted.)  When  you  pass  to  the  westward 
of  Mantinicus  islands,  the  main  passage  from  sea  to  Penobscot  bay  lies 
about  N.  by  W.  If  you  go  into  this  passage  you  leave  Mantinicus  island 
on  your  starboard,  and  the  two  Green  islands  on  your  larboard  hand, 
steering  north  westerly  4  leagues,  and  if  bound  up  the  bay,  follow  your 
directions  for  Penobscot  bay. 

If  you  come  in  from  sea  and  make  the  island  of  Manheigin,  when  it 
bears  N.  or  N.  N.  W.  it  appears  like  two  islands  ;  but  when  it  bears  east 
or  west,  it  appears  in  one  island.  Damiscove  islands  lie  to  the  W.  by  N. 
of  it,  which  are  all  bare  of  trees  except  the  north  part.  The  rocks  called 
Bantam  ledge,  lie  two  miles  from  Damiscove,  S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  When 
you  are  6  or  7  leagues  off  at  sea,  you  will  have  70  or  80  fathoms  water, 
with  a  S.  W.  current  In  general,  between  Damiscove  and  Manheigiu 
island,  the  flood  tide  parts  and  sets  E.  N.  E.  to  the  eastward,  and  W.  S.  W. 
to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  island  of  Seguinc,  and  to  the  northward  up 
to  Broad  bay,  Sheepscut  and  Kennebeck  rivers,  and  the  ebb  sets  the  con- 
trary way. 


Directions  from  Machais  to  fPassamaquoddy. 

When  you  leave  Machais  and  are  bound  to  Passamaquoddy,  bring Grasij 
island  to  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  distant  9  leagues  to 
West  Passamaquoddy  light-house,  near  which  is  an  ALARM  BELL,  which 
will,  during  foggy  weather,  strike  ten  times  in  a  minute,  the  sound  of 
which  may,  when  calm,  be  heard  Cive  miles.  But  if  the  wind  tikes  you 
to  the  eastward,  there  is  a  good  harbour  about  two  leagues  to  the  N.  E. 
of  JCross  island.  This  harbour  bears  due  west  from  the  middle  of  Grand 
Manim  island,  and  is  called  Little  river,  but  you  cannot  see  it  except  you 
are  near  the  north  shore.  You  must  not  run  in  for  it  before  it  bears  N. 
W.  or  N.  N.  W.  Tlierc  is  a  bluff  point  of  rocks  on  the  starboard  hand 
as  you  go  in,  and  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  As  you  pass  in 
Icavt^  the  island  on  your  larboard  hand;  and  when  you  have  passed  it  half 
a  mile,  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and  remain  safe 
from  all  winds.  Your  course  from  this  harbour  to  West  Passamaquoddy 
light  is  N.  E.  by  E.  distant  7  leagues.  When  you  come  from  the  S.  W. 
and  are  bound  into  West  Passamaquoddy,  you  must  give  the  Sail  rocks  a 

*  The  Isle-au-haut  is  remarkable  land,  which  makes  with  a  large  bay  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  the  hit;lirst  p;<rtof  the  i^hiiid  is  id  the  middle. 

t  PassHma(]iiOi',dy  light  is  s<itiiatcd  on  West  Quoddy  bead.  The  lantern  is  elevated 
90  iVot  above  thf  level  of  the  »ea,  and  contains  u  fixed  light,  which  may  be  teen  at  the 
HiMoncf;  ol'  7  leaigues  in  clear  weather. 

I  (-rosfi  islaiid  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Machias  b.iy.  A  light-houee  will  be  erected  on 
this  island  the  present  year  (18^1^  asn  law  has  passed  making  appropriations,  when  di- 
vpctions  will  he  immediately  published  by  the  author  of  the  Pilot,  and  delivered  gratis 
to  those  who  have  purchased  the  10th  edition,  unless  it  should  be  completed  previous,  in 
which  case,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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birth  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  before  you  haul  in  for  the  harbour,  as 
there  is  a  whirlpool  to  the  eastward  of  them.  The  bay  is  about  1  league 
from  this  point :  it  is  high  water  here  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
about  half  past  1 1  o'clock. 

There  is  a  good  bay  that  lies  about  W,  S.  W.  from  this  point,  where 
you  may  anchor,  if  the  tide  does  not  suit  to  go  over  the  bar  ;  but  if  the 
tide  suits,  you  may  proceed,  keeping  to  the  westward  till  the  bar  bears 
N.  N.  W.  which  course  you  may  steer  till  you  get  up  to  Allen's  island. 
In  steering  this  course  you  will  see  a  house  that  has  two  doors  in  it  on  Al- 
len's island,  which  house  you  must  keep  open  with  a  little  green  island 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  passage.  When  you  get  over  the  bar  this 
house  must  be  brought  open  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  and  you  may 
go  on  either  side  of  it,  as  the  wind  should  favour  you.  If  you  go  to  the 
westward  of  it,  with  the  tide  of  dood,  and  the  wind  fails  you,  the  tide  will 
carry  you  into  a  large  bay  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  first  island  you 
come  to  ik  the  Collector's,  which  lies  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  the  next 
to  this  is  Allen's  island.  When  you  come  to  the  westward  of  the  little 
island,  you  may  anchor  opposite  the  long  house  on  Allen's  island,  or  di- 
rect your  course  N.  N.  £.  distant  3  miles  to  Moose  island.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  West  Passamaquoddy,  the  tide  sets  N.  N.  W.  over  the  bar,  two 
hours  before  it  rises  one  foot,  and  likewise  sets  S.  S.  £.  two  hours  before 
high  water.  When  up  as  far  as  Allen's  island,  if  you  leave  it  with  the 
tide  of  flood,  steer  N.  N.  £.  3  miles,  when  you  will  have  the  tide  against 
you  4  hours  ;  and  two  hours  before  high  water  the  tide  sets  S.  S.  W.  till 
you  come  down  to  the  Collector's  island,  when  it  sets  over  the  bar  S.  S. 
E.  The  tide  rises  here  25  feet.  There  is  a  fine  cove  on  the  south  end 
of  Moose  island,  where  a  ship  of  500  tons  may  lie,  moored  head  and  stem, 
safe  from  all  winds,  but  the  anchors  are  very  much  exposed  with  the  wind 
to  the  eastward  or  E.  N.  E. 

If  you  are  bound  up  Scuttoc  river  from  Moose  island,  as  you  pass 
Bald  head,  give  it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile  as  there  is  a  large  ledge  of  rocks 
that  lies  off  from  it.  When  you  have  passed  this  point  your  course  is  N. 
N.  W.  distant  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  Devil's  head,  or  Oak  point  (so  called) 
the  Devil's  head  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  is  very  high 
land  and  may  be  seen  10  or  12  leagiies.  Your  course  from  said  head  is 
W.  N.  W^  1  league,  when  you  will  come  to  a  large  ledge  of  rocks  that 
you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  is  bare  at  two  hours  ebb, 
and  extends  half  way  across  the  river.  Keep  your  starboard  hand  on 
board,  and  when  you  pass  this  ledge  your  course  is  W.  S.  W.  distant  one 
mile  to  Pumroy's  point,  and  from  said  point  to  the  harbour  your  course 
is  N.  W.  by  N.  distant  3  miles,  and  the  next  reach  to  the  Falls  is  W.  N. 
W.  distant  one  mile  ;  the  tide  flows  here  25  feet,  and  there  are  only  6 
or  7  feet  in  the  channel  at  low  water,  with  long  flats  of  mud  on  both  sides. 

There  are  several  good  harbours  on  the  west  side  of  this  river,  and  all 
the  difficulty  is  the  great  depth  of  water,  which  is,  in  general,  from  18  to 
24  fathoms.  There  is  also  a  good  harbour  on  your  starboard  hand  going 
,into  Deer  island,  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  St.  Andrews,  2  leagues 
distant.  It  may  be  easily  known  as  there  is  a  large  bay  between  the  two 
islands,  which  lies  N.  E.  from  the  river  St.  Croix,  3  leagues  distant.  St. 
Croix  lies  in  lat.  45*>  07'  N.   * 
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Directions  for  *Titmanan  light-hotise. 

In  coming  from  the  westward,  bound  to  Pigeon  hill  or  Bobecn  har- 
bour, bring  the  light  to  bear  S.  W.  and  run  for  it,  giving  it  a  birth  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  then  steer  N.  ^  W.  4  miles  ;  in  steering  this  course 
you  will  leare  the  Egg  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  you  will  make 
the  westerly  shore,  giving  it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile  ;  then  steer  N.  N.  £. 
one  mile,  when  you  will  be  opposite  Dyer's  house,  where  you  may  an- 
chor, safe  from  all  winds,  in  3  fathoms  water. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  tD  Dyer's  bay,  give  the  island  half 
a  mile  birth,  leaving  it  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  bring  the  light  to  bear  N. 
E.  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distance,  then  steer  N.  by  W.  which  will  carry 
you  into  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  leaving  a  large  dry  ledge  on  your  larboard 
hand  ;  when  abreast  of  this  ledge,  which  is  bold  too,  give  it  a  birth  of  5 
or  6  rods,  then  steer  N.  1  £.  4  or  5  miles,  where  you  may  anchor,  safe 
from  all  winds,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Goldsborough  harbour  lies  N.  N.  W.  from  the  light-house,  two  leagues 
distant,  leaving  one  island,  coverecf  with  trees,  on  your  starboard  hand, 
and  two  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  then  your  course  is  N.  N.  W.  1 J  mile, 
then  N.  ■)•  E.  4  miles,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  Goldsborough  point,' 
where  you  may  anchor,  safe  from  all  winds,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  to  Prospect  harbour,  give  the  isl- 
and a  birth  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  bring  the  light  to  bear  E.  S.  E.  and 
steer  \V.  N.  W.  four  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  the  western 
shore,  or  Birch  head  harbour.  In  running  the  above  course,  you  will  leave 
Cranberry  rock  point  on  your  starboard  hand,  Moiilton^s  ledge  and  the 
two  black  ledges  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  your  course  from  Cranberry 
rock  point  in,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  In  case  you  should  not  make  the  point, 
continue  your  course  W.  N.  W.  until  you  make  the  western  shore,  giv- 
ing it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  then  steer  N.  N.  E.  until  you  open  the  har- 
!)our,  then  steer  N.  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  safe  in.  If  you  fall 
in  with  Scuttoc  island,  and  are  bound  to  Prospect,  give  it  a  birth  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  then  steer  N.  N.  E.  which  course  will  carry  yqu  safe 
into  the  harbour.  In  running  this  course,  you  will  leave  the  two  black 
ledges  on  your  stiirboard  hand,  giving  them  a  birth  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile. 

Moulton's  ledge  bears  from  the  light-house  W.  by  N.  four  miles  dis- 
tance ;  this  ledge  is  not  bare  except  at  low  tides  ;  strangers  should  not  ap- 
proach too  near  it ;  it  lies  due  south  from  Goldsborough  harbour.  There 
is  a  sunken  ledge  that  lies  S.  E.  by  E.  from  the  light-house,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, on  which  there  is  but  7  feet  at  low  water. 

S.  S.  W.  4  miles  distance  from  the  light-house  lies  a  sunken  ledge,  on 
which  there  are  12  feet  at  low  water. 


Directions  from  Mount  Desert  to  Goldsborongh  and 

Machias.  * 

In  going  from  Mount  Desert  to  Goldsborough,  you  must  steer  E.  ^  N. 

*  Titmanan  light-hous«  stands  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  Titmanan  island.    It  is  a  stone 
-liii^,  25  feet  high,  contains  a  filed  light  from  lamps  fifly-tbree  feet  above  the  level 
ta» 
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for  ^Scuttoc  point,  4  leagues,  where  is  an  island  which  you  may  pass  ei- 
ther side  of,  but  it  is  best  to  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  then 
steer  N.  £..  about  3^  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  Goldsborough 
harbour.     You  will  see  three  islands  which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour ;  you  must  leave  them  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  go  in  the  eastern 
passage.     In  stancling  in  for  this  place  you  will  see  Titmanan's  island, 
which  has  a  light-house  on  it  containing  a  fixed  light,  that  you  leave  on 
your  starboard  hand.     North  from  Titmanan  one-eighth  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant lies  a  ledge  bare  at  half  tide,  which  you  keep  within  half  a  cable's 
length  of,  when  going  over  the  bar,  which  you  pass  on  your  starboard  hand 
when  bound  eastward,  at  which,  as  you  pass  the  bar,  Scuttoc  island  will 
be  a  haodspike's  length  open  to  the  southward  of  Scuttoc  point.    When 
near  the  bar,  and  up  with  Titmanan,  keep  £.  S.  E.  one  half  a  mile  distant, 
which  will  clear  a  ledge  having  9  feet  water  at  low  water,  that  lies  £.  of 
the  channel  going  over  the  bar,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant.     There  is  a 
bar  that  runs  from  the  shore  to  this  littfe  island,  which  is  about  1  league 
from  the  land.     This  bar  has  3}  fathoms  at  high  water,  and  9  feet  at  low 
water.     If  you  are  bound  to  Machias  or  Passamaquoddy,  your  course 
from  Mount  Desert  is  E.  N.  E.  distant  to  Machias  about  17  leagues.     In 
steering  the  above  course  and  distance,  you  pass  by  nothing  but  islands  on 
your  larboard  hand,  with  inlets  and  sundry  good  harbours,  pleasant  ri- 
vers. Moose  Peck  reach  and  Chandler's  river,  which  are  all  good  har- 
bours, but  too  intricate  to  be  described  for  strangers  to  attempt  with  safe- 
ty.    If  you  cannot  steer  your  course  as  above  directed,  in  standing  to  the 
£.  N.  E.  there  are  three  low  islands  to  the  S.  W.  of  Grand  Manan  island, 
which  lie  due  S.  E.  from  Machias,  distant  4  leagues,  which  you  must  be 
careful  of  in  the  night.     You  may  see  the  island  of  Grand  Manan  2  or  3 
leagues  before  you  come  to  it,  and  when  it  bears  N.  E.  these  islands  run 
S.  W.  from  Grand  Manan  about  2  leagues  distant,  and  in  thick  weather  if 
you  make  these  islands,  you  may  run  for  Machias,  bringing  Grand  Manan 
to  bear  S.  E.  and  then  run  N.  W.  for  the  entrance  of  Machias  :  or  if  you 
make  the  S.  W.  end  of  Grand  Manan,  bring  it  to  bear  E.  by  S.  and  steer 
W.  by  N.for  Machias,  6  leagues  distant,  and  when  you  have  passed  Cross 
island,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  you  may  steer  north.  In 
steering  this  course  you  will  leave  a  large  white  rock  on  your  larboard 
hand,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  go  into  Machias  harbour,  you  may  haul 
to  the  westward.     AAer  you  have  passed  this  rock  about  half  a  mile, 
bring  a  high  round  island  that  is  covered  with  trees  to  bear  north,  when 
you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.     This  is  called  Jones' 
harbour,  but  if  you  mean  to  go  up  to  Machais,  you  must  keep  your  course 
north  till  you  pass  a  round  high  island  on  your  larboard  hand,  when  you 
may  shape  your  course  W.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  W.  for  a  point  that  is  co- 
vered with  young  birch  trees,  and  a  house  on  it,  for  on  the  starboard  hand 
there  is  nothing  but  flats  and  shoals  ;  you  may  keep  your  larboard  hand 
after  you  pass  this  house  until  the  river  opens  to  the  northward,  when 
you  may  run  up  fo  Cross  river,  where  you  may  anchor  in  four  fathoms  ; 
but  if  you  are  bound  up  to  the  S.  W.  mills,  you  must  haul  away  to  the 
westward.     When  you  get  up  with  Mr.  Parker's  house  and  barn,  which 
arc  on  the  starboard  hand,  you  must  leave  the  barn  open  to  the  south- 
westward  of  the  Pott  head  :  tbis  Pott  head  is  a  large  hill  that  you  leave 
on  your  stiirboard  hand. 

*  There  are  five  liills  on  Scuttoc,  reinarkal)l(;  I'rom  any  hill::  in  (lie  casluru  couiiiry — 
and  at  aUJatance  they  ap{)ear  round. 
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Direciions  for"  *White  Head  light. 

Vessels  bound  from  the  southward  and  intending  to  full  in  with  White 
dead  light-house,  should  endeavour  to  take  their  departure  from  the  high 
land  of  Cape  Cod,  on  which  is  a  light-house  containing  a  revolving  light, 
from  which  to  Manheigiu  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  J  E.  distant  SSJ  leagues. 
The  shore  near  Manheigin  is  bold^  with  good  water  on  all  sides,  having 
n6  shoals  or  sunken  rocks  about  it :  there  are  some  dry  islands  and  ledges 
on  the  north  side,  but  they  are  bold,  and  good  water  all  among  them. — 
From  Manheigin  to  White  Head  light,  the  course  is  N.  E.  distant  about  7 
leagues,  with  a  fair  open  sound.  There  is  a  small  ledge  lies  about  half  a 
mile  from'  White  Head  light,  bearing  S.  S.  E«  which  is  just  out  of  water 
at  common  tides  ;  at  low  water  you  pass  between  this  ledge  and  the  light 
to  go  in  the  Muscle  ledge  channel,  or  into  the  harbour.  You  continue 
your  course  N.  E.  by  the  light  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  you 
will  open  the  harbour  on  your  larboard  hand  between  a  small  ledgy  island 
next  the  light,  and  a  high  white  island  with  some  spruce  trees  on  it.  When 
you  open  the  harbour  about  N.  W.  by  W.  you  will  sail  on  till  you  pass  all 
the  ledges  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  anchor  in  about  5  or  6  fathoms  good 
holding  ground. 

Vessels  of  60  or  70  tons  may  double  close  around  the  head  of  the  light 
and  anchor  right  abreast  of  the  store.  This  is  called  Sail  harbour.  Ves- 
sels taken  with  calm  and  ebb  tide,  may  anchor  any  where  off  the  light 
in  from  12  to  20  fathoms  water.  If  the  wind  takes  you  at  N.  £.  and  ebb 
tide,  that  you  cannot  get  into  Sail  harbour,  you  may  run  into  Tennant  har- 
bour, which  bears  W.  by  S.  about  4  miles  distant.  You  will  continue 
your  W.  by  S.  course  till  the  first  house  on  the  starboard  hand  bears  N. 
N.  W.  when  you  may  anchor  in  about  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  good  grounds 


Directions  from  Teiinant  Harbour  to  the  Muscle  Ridges. 

In  sailing  from  this  harbour  you  may  steer  E.  by  N.  1  league  to  White 
Head  light  house,  but  be  careful  not  to  haul  in  for  it  till  it  bears  N.  E.  a» 
there  is  a  large  ledge  of  rocks  bearing  about  W.  N.  W.  from  said  head,  1 
mile  distant ;  but  within  it,  a  pistol  shot  from  the  shore  is  safe  navi- 
gation. There  is  a  good  harbour  called  Sail  harbour,  on  your  larboard 
hand  as  you  pass  this  head  (bound  to  the  eastward)  where  you  may  lie 
safe  from  all  winds.  In  going  in  you  must  give  the  larboard  hand  a  birth 
&s  there  is  a  sunken  ledge,  which  extends  about  two-thirds  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  that  breaks  when  there  is  any  sea,  unless  at  high 

water. 

Your  course  from  White  Head  light  is  N.  E*  to  Ash  point  or  island,  1 
league  distant,  which  has  a  large  rock  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  himd.  It  is  not  in 
the  way  etcept  you  are  obliged  to  go  about.  When  you  haul  round  this 
island,  give  it  a  small  birth,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  or  N.  E*  by  N.  for  the 
Owl's  head,  leaving  2  islands  on  your  starboard  hand  :  but  when  you  draw 
near  the  larboard  shore^  you  steer  about  E.  N.  E.  for  the  Owl's  head^ 

*  White  Head  light  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Penobfcot  bay.  The  lantern  is  ele- 
vated 50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light.  This  light  cannot 
S«  seen  more  than  4  or  £  leagues  distaoL 
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vvhicli  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  larboard  hand  as  yoa  go  to  the  eastward* 
This  harbour  makes  with  a  deep  cove.  You  may  bring  a  rocky  point 
that  Hes  on  your  starboard  hand  to  bear  N.  £.  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  that 
lie  without  said  point  to  bear  £.  N.  £.  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

This  harbour  is  open  to  the  wind  at  E.  by  N.  and  E,  N.  E.  but  in  all 
other  winds  you  are  safe.  The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  eastward  and  the 
tide  of  ebb  S.  W.  through  the  Muscle  ridges. 

If  it  is  night  when  you  come  to  White  Head  light,  you  had  better  not 
attempt  going  through  the  Muscle  ridges.  Your  best  way  is  to  go  by  Two 
Bush  island,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  your 
course  E.  N.  E.  or  N,  E.  by  E.  [Two  Bush  island  is  round  and  barren, 
having  but  one  bush  on  it.     Formerly  it  bad  two  bushes.l 

If  you  are  in  a  large  vessel,  your  best  way  is  to  go  in  tnis  passage,  as  it 
is  the  most  safe.     You  must  follow  your  course,  as  above  directed,  about 
2  leagues,  when  you  will  have  Penobscot  bay  open,  and  then  you  may 
direct  your  course  to  either  side  of  Long  island.     If  you  go  to  the  west- 
ward, your  course  is  N.  N.  E.  to  Great  Spruce  head,  which  having  passed 
7  leagues,  your  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  6  leagues  to  Old  Fort  point.     In 
steering  said  course  you  will  leave  Belfast  bay  and  Brigadier's  island  on 
your  larboard  hand,  which  island  has  a  good  harbour,  and  if  you  mean  to 
go  into  it  you  must  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand  and  steer  in  about  N* 
or  N.  by  W.     You  may  run  up  above  this  island,  and  anchor  on  the  star- 
board hand,  if  the  wind  is  to  the  eastward  ;  but  if  to  the  westward  or  S. 
W.  you  must  not.     There  is  a  bar  that  lies  from  this  island  to  the  maia 
land,  which  is  covered  at  high  water.     There  is  also  a  good  harbour  to 
the  westward  of  this  island,  called  Long  cove.     If  you  turn  into  either  of 
these  harbours,  you  must  be  careful  of  some  rocks  that  lie  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  island,  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  main  laud.     But  in 
going  to  Penobscot,  proceed  as  above,  and  keep  your  larbo;/rd  hand  on 
board.     When  you  pass  this  island  for  the   Old  Fort  point,  which  has  no 
trees  on  it,  you  must  observe  before  you  come  to  it,  that  a  large  ledge  of 
rocks  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  it,  which  is  cover- 
ed at  high  water,  but  bare  at  half  tide.     You   may  go  within  a  cable's 
length  of  Old  Fort  point,  in  smooth  water.     These  rocks  may  be  dis- 
covered when  the  wind  blows. 

If  you  are  bound  up  Penobscot  river,  from  Old  Fort  point,  with  the 
tide  of  ebb,  and  the  wind  a-head,  you  may  make  a  good  harbour  in  the 
east  river,  which  lies  about  E.  N.  E.  from  Old  Fort  point  about  1  league. 
This  river  lies  to  the  south  westward  of  Orphan  island,  in  which  place 
you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  good  holding  « 
ground.  Orphan  island  is  a  large  island,  which  you  are  to  leave  on  your 
starboard  hand,  and  sundry  rocks  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  are  above 
water.  When  you  pass  Orphan  island  you  may  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  f}f 
it,  on  the  starboard  hand,  as  you  go  through  ;  but  if  wind  and  tide  are  in  your 
favour,  you  may  proceed  up  to  Marsh  bay,  keeping  the  larboard  hand 
best  on  board.  Harsh  bay  is  about  2  leagues  from  Orphan  island.  When 
you  pass  Marsh  bay  you  may  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  you 
have  neither  rocks  nor  shoals  until  you  get  up  to  the  falls.  You  have  no 
particular  course  in  going  up  this  river,  but  may  sometimes  go  to  the 
westward  of  N.  and  sometimes  to  the  eastward  of  N. 

When  you  enter  Penobscot  bay  and  arc  bound  to  the  eastward  of  Long 
island,  you  must  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  leaving  Long  island  on  your  larboard 
hand,  which  course  will  carry  you  up  to  Castine.     Jf  ypu  intend  going  in- 
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to  this  harbour,  as  soon  as  it  bears  E.  N.  E.  you  may  run  in,  steering 
E.  N.  E.  keeping  the  middle  of  the  channel  until  you  pass  the  first  islands 
giv  ing  it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile  ;  then  haul  to  the  southward  until  the  isl* 
and  bears  W.  S.  W.  when  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  and  lie  safe  from  all  wind. 

In  going  into  the  harbour  of  Castine,  you  leave  three  islands  on  your 
starboard  hand  ;  but  if  you  are  bound  up  Penobscot  river,  you  must  steer 
north,  leaving  the  ledge  of  rocks  oflf  the  Old  Fort  point  on  your  larboard 
hap'l ;  then  follow  the  same  directions  yon  have  for  running  into  Penob- 
soot  river,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  the  Falls.  The  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  at  full  and  change,  about  10  or  11  feet. 


Directions  from  Peiimequid  Point  to  Bass  Harbour. 

When  you  pass  Penmequid  point,  bring  it  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  steer 
E.  N.  E.  3  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  into  George's 
river.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  pass  New  harbour  ledges,  on 
which  are  6  feet  at  low  water  ;  these  ledges  lie  1  league  from  Penmequid 
point,  and  are  left  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continuing  your  course  will 
carry  you  betiveen  east  and  west  Egg  rocks,  leaving  Franklin's  island  light 
house  (which  is  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  contains  a  fixed  light, 
60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  said  course,  for  there  are  several  sunken 
ledges  to  the  westward  of  the  Egg  rocks,  which  you  leave  on  your  lar- 
board hand.  But  if  it  should  be  in  the  night,  and  you  are  to  the  eastward 
of  Damiscove  ishmds,  bring  *Seguine  light  to  bear  W.  |  N.  and  steer  E.  ^ 
S.  and  you  will  go  clear  of  Bantam  ledge,  which  lies  E.  3|  leagues  from  Se- 
guine  lights  continue  this  course  till  you  are  5  leagues  from  the  light, 
(or  till  the  light  is  nearly  run  down)  then  haul  up  north  till  you  mako 
Penmequid  point,  from  whence  you  may  steer  for  George's  river,  as  be- 
fore directed.  If  you  should  meet  with  the  wind  a-bead,  you  may  anchor 
oflf  Gay's  cove,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  sunken  ledge,  which  lies  E.  from 
Gay's  cove,  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  has  4  feet  water  at  low 
water.  This  ledge  must  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  tCald- 
well's  island  close  on  board.  Gay's  cove  lies  on  your  larboard  hand, 
about  3  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Franklin's  island  light.  You  may  know 
this  cove,  as  Gay's  house  and  barn  lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  it.  But  if  you  are 
bound  through  Herring  gut  bring  JCapt.  Henderson's  house  to  bear 
N.  N.  W.  and  steer  S.  S,  E.  for  Herring  gut.  This  Herring  gut  has  a 
bar  from  side  to  side,  but  you  may  go  over  it  at  2  hours  flood,  keeping 
your  larboard  hand  best  onboard.  As  you  come  on  the  bar,  you  will  sec 
a  luge  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  the  deepest  water  is  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  rork  ;  your  course  over  the  bar  is  S.  S.  E.  Yoii 
m:iy  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  bar,  in  4  or  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and 
wait  fur  the  tide.  The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  southward. 


*  Seguino  lipht-house  Isbituattui  ou  an  island  iiiMr  the  niouih  ofKeiinttbec  river.  The 
lantertt  is  eltnated  20<)  fetrt  above  the  level  of  the  bca,  and  contains  a  fined  light  of  the 
first  majnitndi*,  an(»  may  be  sirn  at  the  distance  «f  i>  m  10  leagues  in  clear  weather. 

t  CaUwelPs  islaiul  lio«  i.n  the  cast  side  of  George's  livcr,  about  9)  miles  from  the  en- 
trance; il  is  a  hi<]|,h  rnui.d  iiiland.  covered  with  trees. 

f  Captain  Henderson's  house  is  while  and  his  store  red,  and  both  lie  oo  the  larboard 

nd. 
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When  yoa  go  ont  of  this  harbour,  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  be  care- 
ful and  give  the  larboard  hand  a  good  birth,  for  there  are  two  ledges  of 
rocks  on  the  same  hand  of  the  eastern  point,  which  are  under  water  and 
lie  off  about  a  cablets  length.  When  you  are  clear  of  these  ledges,  you 
may  steer  £.  by  S.  or  £.  S.  £.  one  mile  to  the  barren  island,  which  you 
leave  on  the  larboard  and  3  or  4  islands  or  ledges  on  the  starboard  hand. 
When  you  pass  these  ledges  and  Musqueto  islands,  if  bound  to  White 
Head,  you  may  steer  N.  £.  by  £.  2  leagues,  and  when  you  bring  the  light 
to  bear  N.  E.  run  for  it,  but  when  you  pass  the  S.  W.  White  Head  leave  it 
on  your  larboard  hand,  and  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  S.  £. 
from  the  eastern  White  Head,  about  one  cable's  length  distant.  Your 
course  through  to  the  eastward  is  N.  £.  and  to  the  westward  S.  W.  keeping 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Before  you  conie  up  with  Ash  point, 
you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  off  the  point  about  one 
third  of  the  passage,  which  has  not  more  than  8  feet  water  at  low  water. 
But  if  you  should  go  through  this  passage  in  the  night,  keep  Potatoe  isl- 
and which  is  right  against  Ash  island,  about  S.  S.  W.  from  it,  and  bare  of 
trees,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  best  on  board.  When 
you  pass  Potatoe  island  and  are  bound  into  Owl's  head,  your  course  is 
N.  N.  £.  about  2  miles,  which  will  leave  2  islands  on  the  starboard  haqd. 
When  you  open  the  passage  to  Owl's  head,  and  bound  to  £dgemavo^an 
reach,  your  course  is  N.  £.  by  N.  till  you  pass  the  Lime  islands,  which 
you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continue  said  course  till  you  make  a 
large  bare  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  a  little  round  island  to  the  cast- 
ward  on  the  same  hand,  which  is  covered  with  trees.  Continue  your  course 
to  the  N.  E.  and  you  will  make  a  large  island  on  your  starboard  hand  :  when 
you  pass  this  island,  you  have  the  passage  open  to  Buck's  harbour;  continue 
your  course  N.  E.  till  you  pass  by  all  the  islands,  to  the  southward  and 
northward.  In  the  day  time  you  may  see  Blue  hill  bearing  E.  N.  E.  over 
all  the  land.  This  passage  is  safe  to  go  through  with  a  first  rate  man  of  war. 
When  you  come  within  two  miles  of  the  reach,  you  will  make  a  small 
island  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  has  a  sunken  rock  to  the  north- 
ward of  it.  Your  safest  way  is  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  passage,  as 
there  is  a  sunken  rock  or  ledge  on  the  larboard  hand,  that  lies  £.  by  S. 
from  an  island  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  harbour,  you  may  go  into  Buck's  harbour 
by  a  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  N.  course.  When  you  come  into  this  harbour 
(which  is  12  leagues  from  Owl's  head)  you  must  leave  an  island,  covered 
with  young  birch  trees,  on  your  starboard  hand,  steering  N.  N.  W.  and 
when  you  get  to  the  northward  of  said  island,  you  steer  £.  S.  £.  till  you 
bring  it  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  where  you  will  be  land-locked  from  4111  winds, 
in  4  or  5  fathoms,  soft  bottom. 

When  you  leave  Buck's  harbour,  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  you  steer 
S.  E.  till  you  come  to  a  large  rock  and  four  islands,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand  keeping  the  said  rock  and  islands  best  on  board,  for 
there  is  a  sunken  ledge  that  lies  S.  S.  W.  from  them.  You  will  make  a 
black  island  on  your  starboard  hand  with  burnt  trees  on  it.  This  ledge 
lies  N.  N.  E.  from  said  island,  near  the  middle  of  the  passage,  but  keep- 
ing the  eastern  shore  best  on  board,  you  will  go  clear  of  it.  When  you 
have  passed  this  ledge,  you  leave  two  islands  on  your  starboard,  and  2  or 
3  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continue  your  course  to  the  S.  E.  till  you 
make  2  islands,  between  which  and  Buck's  harbour  the  course  is  S.  £. 
and  N.  W.  6  leagues.  To  the  eastward  you  may  go  between  both  islands, 
steering  E.  by  S.    1  league,  which  cour!?e  will  carry  you  up  v  itb  Trnm 
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to  this  harbour,  as  soon  as  it  bears  £.  N.  £.  yoa  may  run  in»  steering 
£.  N.  £.  keeping  the  middle  of  the  channel  until  you  pass  the  first  island^ 
giving  it  a  birth  of  half  a  mile  ;  then  haul  to  the  southward  until  the  isl- 
and  bears  W.  S.  W.  when  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  and  lie  safe  from  all  wind. 

In  going  into  the  harbour  of  Castine,  you  leave  three  islands  on  your 
starboard  hand  ;  but  if  you  are  bound  up  Penobscot  river,  you  must  steer 
north,  leaving  the  ledge  of  rocks  off  the  Old  Fort  point  on  your  larboard 
haP'l ;  then  follow  the  same  directions  you  have  for  running  into  Penob- 
soot  river,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  the  Falls.  .  The  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  at  full  and  change,  about  10  or  11  feet. 


Directions  from  Penmequid  Point  to  Bass  Harbour. 

When  you  pass  Penmequid  point,  bring  it  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  steer 
E.  N,  E.  3  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  into  George's 
river.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  pass  New  harbour  ledges,  on 
which  are  6  feet  at  low  water ;  these  ledges  lie  1  league  from  Penmequid 
poiiit,  and  are  leA  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continuing  your  course  will 
carry  you  between  east  and  west  Egg  rocks,  leaving  Franklin's  island  light 
house  (which  is  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  contains  a  fixed  light, 
60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  said  course,  for  there  are  several  sunken 
ledges  to  the  westward  of  the  Egg  rocks,  which  you  leave  on  your  lar- 
board hand.  But  if  it  should  be  in  the  night,  and  you  are  to  the  eastward 
of  Damiscove  islands,  bring  ^Seguine  light  to  bear  W.  \  N.  and  steer  E.  a 
S.  and  you  will  go  clear  of  Bantam  ledge,  which  lies  £.  3|  leagues  from  Se- 
guinc  lights  continue  this  course  till  you  are  5  leagues  from  the  light, 
(or  till  the  light  is  nc<u*ly  run  down)  then  haul  up  north  till  you  mako 
Penmequid  point,  from  whence  you  may  steer  for  George's  river,  as  be- 
fore directed.  If  you  should  meet  with  the  wind  a-head,  you  may  anchor 
off  Gay's  cove,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  sunken  ledge,  which  lies  E.  from 
Gay's  cove,  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  has  4  feet  water  at  low 
water.  This  ledge  must  be  lef\  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  tCald- 
wcll's  island  close  on  board.  Gay's  cove  lies  on  your  larboard  hand, 
about  3  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Franklin's  island  light.  You  may  know 
this  cove,  as  Gay's  house  and  barn  lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  it.  But  if  you  are 
bound  through  Herring  gut  bring  JCapt,  Henderson's  house  to  bear 
N.  N.  W.  and  steer  S.  S,  £.  for  Herring  gut.  This  Herring  gut  has  a 
bar  from  side  to  side,  but  you  may  go  over  it  at  2  hours  flood,  keeping 
your  larboard  hand  best  onboard.  A&  you  come  on  the  bar,  you  will  sec 
a  luge  rock  on  your  starboard  htind,  and  the  deepest  w.iter  is  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  rock  ;  your  course  over  the  bar  is  S.  S.  E.  You 
mi'.y  anchor  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  bar,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and 
wait  for  the  tide.  The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  southward. 


*  Se^uiiio  light>hous«  b  bituati^d  on  an  island  iiisirthe  niotith  of  Keiinttbec  river.  Tl)c 
lantern  is  elt>vated  20<)  feut  Hbove  the  level  of  the  boa,  and  contains  a  fixf  d  light  of  the 
fifKt  ma;;iiifu(li>,  anc*  niay  b>*  scru  at  the  distance  of  9  or  10  Icaguea  in  clear  weather. 

t  CAlJwelPs  iblaiul  lip«i»n  the  rftst  side  of  Gtorge's  liver,  about  9)  miles  from  the  en- 
trance; il  is  a  \\V^\\  roiii-.d  itlaii«l.  covered  with  trees. 

f  Captain  Henderson's  house  is  white  and  his  More  red,  and  both  lie  oo  the  larboard 

Dd* 
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When  you  go  out  of  this  harbour,  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  be  care- 
ful and  give  the  larboard  hand  a  good  birth,  for  there  are  two  ledges  of 
rocks  on  the  same  hand  of  the  eastern  point,  which  are  under  water  and 
lie  off  about  a  cable's  length.  When  you  are  clear  of  these  ledges,  you 
may  steer  £.  by  S.  or  £.  S.  £.  one  mile  to  the  barren  island,  which  you 
leave  on  the  larboard  and  3  or  4  islands  or  ledges  on  the  starboard  hand. 
When  you  pass  these  ledges  and  Musqueto  islands,  if  bound  to  White 
Head,  you  may  steer  N.  £.  by  £.  2  leagues,  and  when  you  bring  the  light 
to  bear  N.  £.  run  for  it,  but  when  you  pass  the  S.  W.  White  Head  leave  it 
on  your  larboard  hand,  and  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  S.  £. 
from  the  eastern  White  Head,  about  one  cable's  length  distant.  Your 
course  through  to  the  eastward  is  N.  £.  and  to  the  westwards.  W.  keeping 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Before  you  come  up  with  Ash  point, 
you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  off  the  point  about  one 
third  of  the  passage,  which  has  not  more  than  8  feet  water  at  low  water. 
But  if  you  should  go  through  this  passage  in  the  night,  keep  Potatoe  isl- 
and which  is  right  against  Ash  island,  about  S.  S.  W.  from  it,  and  bare  of 
trees,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  best  on  board.  When 
you  pass  Potatoe  island  and  are  bound  into  OwPs  head,  your  course  is 
N.  N.  £.  about  2  miles,  which  will  leave  2  islands  on  the  starboard  haqd. 
When  you  open  the  passage  to  Owl's  head,  and  bound  to  £dgemavoggan 
reach,  your  course  is  N.  £.  by  N.  till  you  pass  the  Lime  islands,  which 
you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continue  said  course  till  you  make  a 
large  bare  rock  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  a  little  round  island  to  the  cast- 
ward  on  the  same  hand,  which  is  covered  with  trees.  Continue  your  course 
to  the  N .  £.  and  you  will  make  a  large  island  on  your  starboard  hand  :  when 
you  pass  this  island,  you  have  the  passage  open  to  Buck's  harbour;  continue 
your  course  N.  £.  till  you  pass  by  all  the  islands,  to  the  southward  and 
northward.  In  the  day  time  you  may  see  Blue  hill  bearing  £.  N.  £.  over 
all  the  land.  This  passage  is  safe  to  go  through  with  a  first  rate  man  of  war. 
When  you  come  within  two  miles  of  the  reach,  you  will  make  a  small 
island  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  has  a  simken  rock  to  the  north- 
ward of  it<  Your  safest  way  is  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  passage,  as 
there  is  a  sunken  rock  or  ledge  on  the  larboard  hand,  that  lies  £.  by  S. 
from  an  island  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  harbour,  you  may  go  into  Buck's  harbour 
by  a  N.  E.  or  N.  £.  by  N.  course.  When  you  come  into  this  harbour 
(which  is  12  leagues  from  Owl's  head)  you  must  leave  an  island,  covered 
with  young  birch  trees,  on  your  starboard  hand,  steering  N.  N.  W.  and 
when  you  get  to  the  northward  of  said  island,  you  steer  £.  S.  £.  till  you 
bring  it  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  where  you  will  be  land-locked  from^U  winds, 
in  4  or  5  fathoms,  so  A  bottom. 

When  you  leave  Buck's  harbour,  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  you  steer 
S.  E.  till  you  come  to  a  large  rock  and  four  islands,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand  keeping  the  said  rock  and  islands  best  on  board,  for 
there  is  a  sunken  ledge  that  lies  S.  S.  W.  from  them.  You  will  make  a 
black  island  on  your  starboard  hand  with  burnt  trees  on  it.  This  ledge 
lies  N.  N.  £.  from  said  island,  near  the  middle  of  the  passage,  but  keep- 
ing the  eastern  shore  best  on  board,  you  will  go  clear  of  it.  When  you 
have  passed  this  ledge,  you  leave  two  islands  on  your  starboard,  and  2  or 
3  on  your  larboard  hand.  Continue  your  course  to  the  S.  E.  till  you 
make  2  islands,  between  which  and  Buck's  harbour  the  course  is  S.  £. 
and  N.  W.  6  leagues.  To  the  eastward  you  may  go  between  both  islands, 
steering  E.  by  S.    1  league,  which  cour!?e  will  carry  you  up  ivitb  Trnm 
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cap,  which  island  has  a  bar  of  rocks," that  lies  near  half  a  mile  to  the 
northward  ;  but  if  you  have  a  head  wind,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  through^ 
you  will  observe  the  channel  is  2  miles  wide  to  Channel  rock,  which  is  al* 
ways  above  water. 

When  you  leave  this  Trum  cap,  steer  E.  by  S.  which  will  carry  you 
between  the  Ship  and  Barge,  and  3  islands  which  you  leave  on  your  lar- 
board hand,  which  are  covered  with  large  rock  maple  trees.  The  Barge 
is  a  bare  rock,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  but  there  is  a 
rock  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  northward  of  the  Barge.  Continue 
your  course  E.  by  S.  for  Bass  harbour,  distance  from  Trum  cap  5  leagues; 
but  you  must  have  some  regard  to  the  tide  of  ebb,  which  sets  very  strong 
to  the  S.  S.  E.  and  the  tide  of  flood  to  the  N.  N.  W.  If  you  are  bound 
into  Bass  harbour  you  keep  Rich's  point  within  a  cable's  length,  which 
point  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  for  there  is  a  large  ledge  of  rocks 
that  lie  off  about  half  a  mile,  which  is  bare  at  half  tide,  and  bears  S.  £. 
from  Rich's  barn,  and  S.  by  W.  from  the  entrance  of  Bass  harbour.  You 
give  the  larboard  hand  a  good  birth  in  going  to  Bass  harbour,  in  entering 
which  you  must  give  both  sides  a  birth,  for  at  low  water  it  is  shoal.  When 
you  get  into  this  harbour,  anchor  on  the  larboard  hand,  with  a  cove  to  the 
westward  of  you,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 


Directions  from  Bass  harbour. 

When  you  leave  this  harbour,  bound  to  the  eastward,  steer  out  S.  W. 
till  you  bring  Bass  harbour  bar  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  then  run  S.  S.  E.  keeping 
the  larboard  hand  best  on  board.  This  bar  has  not  water  enough  for  a 
loaded  vessel  before  half  tide,  having  8 J  feet  only  at  low  water  ;  but  a 
light  vessel  may  go  over  Jit  low  water,  keeping  the  larboard  hand  best  on 
board.  When  you  get  over  this  bar,  you  steer  E.  by  S.  till  you  bring  the 
S.  W.  entrance  of  ^Iount  Desert  to  bear  N.  E.  then  you  may  run  N.  E, 
leaving  Cranberry  island  on  your  starboard  hand.  But  this  passage  is 
shoal  at  low  water,  and  not  fit  for  loaded  vessels  to  go  through,  but  at  full 
tide  there  is  water  enough,  keeping  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Continue 
your  course  to  the  N.  E.  till  you  pass  Cranberry  island  ;  then  you  may 
steer  E.  S.  E.  and  anchor  between  the  two  Cranberry  islands,  where  you 
will  be  safe  from  easterly  or  S.  W.  winds.  You  may  lie  in  from  4  to  7 
fathoms,  good  holding  ground. 

When  you  leave  this  port,  bound  to  the  eastward,  you  steer  E.  by  S.  till 
you  get  up  with  Baker's  island,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cranber- 
ry islands  ;  then  you  steer  E.  by  N.  4  leagues  to  Scuttoc  island.  When 
you  pass  said  island,  and  are  bound  to  Gddsborough,  you  must  steer  N.  £. 
about  5  leagues,  and  keep  that  course  till  you  bring  Goldsborough  har- 
bour to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  you  must  leave  three  islands  on  your  larboard, 
and  one  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  run  intoihe  harbour,  where  you  may 
lie  safe  from  all  winds,  and  anchor  in  5  or  0  fathoms. 


Directions  for  Dyer's  bay,  &t. 

This  harbour  lies  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Goldsborough.  When  yoa 
make  Titmanan  light,  bound  to  Dyer's  bay,  leave  it  on  your  starboard 
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hand,  and  steer  north  for  the  eastern  head.  You  leave  a  large  dry  dock 
on  your  larboard  hand,  which,  when  you  pass,  you  will  see  a  small  island, 
covered  with  trees,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  then  haul 
round  said  island,  where  you  will  be  safe  from  all  winds. 


Directions  from  Scuttoc  Island. 

When  you  come  from  the  westward,  and  bound  to  Titmanan,  yon  pass 
Scuttoc  island  ;  steer  £.  N.  £.  from  Scuttoc  island,  5  leagues,  to  Titma^ 
tian  light. 


Directions  from  Titmanan  light  to  Ladle  island. 

When  you  pass  the  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  and  steer  N.  E.  about 
4^  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  to  Ladle  isle.  This  isle  has  a  re- 
markable appearance,  being  formed  exactly  like  a  ladle,  and  has  a  large 
black  rock  to  the  S.  W.  a  little  distance  from  the  island.  You  may  go 
any  side  of  this  island,  but  the  best  channel  is  to  the  S.  £.  of  it. 


Directions  for  Cape  Splitt  harbour. 

When  you  pass  Titmanan  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  \  S.  and  steer  N.  E. 
J  N.  for  Cape  Splitt,  distance  5  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  safe 
into  the  harbour.  In  steering  said  course,  you  will  make  a  black  rock, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  distance  1  mile  from  Cape  Splitt. 
This  harbour  is  safe  from  all  winds  but  S.  W.  which  blows  right  in  ;  but 
if  you  anchor  in  a  cove  on  the  starboard  side,  and  moor  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 


Directions  for  Pleasant  river. 

When  you  come  from  the  westward,  and  bound  to  Pleasant  river,  in 
Jiassing  Titmanan  light,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  N. 
b  leagues  distance.  In  steering  said  course,  if  it  is  clear  weather,  you 
will  see  Capt.  Wasse's  house  open  between  the  island  and  main  land  ;  but 
this  passage  will  not  do  at  low  water.  You  must  leave  this  island  (and  a 
high  dry  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  island)  on  your 
starboard  hand  ;  when  you  pass  the  bare  ledge,  you  will  see  a  bare  isle, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  then  you  may  haul  up  for  Capt. 
Waase^s  house  and  anchor,  and  take  a  pilot  for  Pleasant  river,  as  it  is  not 
safe  going  without  one,  except  you  are  well  acquainted. 

Narrow-guages  is  pnemile  to  the.  westward  of  Pleasant  river,  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  described,  ieis  there  are  sundry  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  or  bay.  The  best  way  for  a  stranger  is  to  go  into  Cape  Splitt  har^ 
hoar  and  get  a  pilot,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  going. into  Cape  Splitt  in 
« the  day-time,  keeping  the  larboard  hand  best  on  board. 
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Directions  for  Moose  Peck  reach. 

When  you  come  from  the  westward,  and  pass  Ladle  island  on  your  lar- 
board hand,  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  for  Tibbet's  island,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand.  When  you  come  to  the  east  end  of  said  island,  give 
it  a  good  birth,  for  at  low  water  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  a  cablets 
length  to  the  S.  E.  of  said  island.  When  you  pass  this  island,  and  bring 
Moose  Peck  reach  open,  you  may  steer  east  for  Mr.  BeaPs  house,  but  you 
must  keep  the  starboard  hand  best  on  board,  for  there  is  a  rock  that  lies 
about  the  middle  of  the  sound,  which  has  not  above  2  feet  of  water  on  it 
at  low  water.     You  may  anchor  to  the  westward  of  Mr.  Beal's  house. 


Directions  for  going  through  Moose  Peck  reach. 

When  bound  to  the  eastward,  over  Moose  Peck  bar,  which  you  must 
not  cross  before  two  hours  flood,  you  steer  for  *Kelly's  coffee-house, 
which  lies  on  the  larboard  hand  as  you  go  to  the  eastward.  When  you 
are  entering  on  the  bar,  you  will  bring  a  bushy  tree  right  against  Kelly's 
house,  which  stands  on  the  point.  Your  course  over  the  bar  is  east.  You 
leave  the  Virgin^s  breasts  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  but  if  you  are  bound 
to  Chandler's  river,  you  will  leave  the  Virgin's  breasts  on  your  starboard 
hand,  and  Rogue's  island  on  the  same  hand.  There  is  a  muddy  bar  that 
lies  between  Rogue*s  island  and  the  main  land,  but  has  water  enough  on  it 
at  two  hours  flood.  Rogue's  island  has  a  good  harbour  at  the  N.  W.  of  it 
safe  from  all  easterly  winds,  and  a  small  distance  from  Chandler's  river. 

When  you  go  over  Moose  Peck  bar,  bound  to  Machias,  you  leave  the 
Virgin's  breasts  on  your  larboard  hand,  keeping  your  course  east,  and 
Ragged  arse  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  you  must  keep  Bibby's  island  open 
to  the  southward  of  Ragged  arse.  [N.  B.  This  Ragged  arse  is  a  bare  rock, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard,  but  you  may  leave  it  on  your  larboard 
liand,  and  »jteer  E.  S.  E.  for  Libby's  island.] 


Directions  for  sailing  into  George's  river. 

When  bound  from  the  westward  to  George '•  river,  you  must  go  to  the 
southward  of  Damiscove  islands,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  3  leagues  from  Pen- 
mequid  point,  which  lies  about  4  leagues  N.  W.  of  Manheigin  island  ;  and 
when  said  point  bears  W.  S.  W.  you  must  steer  E.  N.  E.  3  leagues  for  the 
river.  In  steering  the  above  coui*ses  you  will  see  tEranklin  island  light 
on  your  starboard  hand.  Before  you  come  up  with  the  light  you  will 
make  the  western  Egg  rock,  which  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  2  or  3  leagues 
distant,  and  must  be  lefl  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  you  come  near 
this  rock,  you  will  see  the  eastern  Egg  rock,  which  is  a  dry  rock  on  your 
starboard  hand,  but  you  may  continue  your  £.  N.  E.  course  without  dan- 
ger till  past  the  light,  and  it  bears  VV.  S.  W.  which  course  you  continue 

*  Mr.  Kelly*8  hoase  lies  ou  the  N.  £.  part  of  Moose  Peck  retch. 

t  Franklin  island  light  it  on  the  north  end  bf  Franklin  island,  near  04  entrance  of 
George^s  river.  The  lantern  is  elevated  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  leii  and  contains 
a  fixed  light. 
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till  up  with  Pleasant  point,  which  lies  on  the  larhoard  hand,  about  four 
leagues  distant.  If  you  have  a  head  wind  and  are  obliged  to  turn  to  wind- 
ward, you  must  not,  after  passing  Penmequid  point,  stand  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  western  Egg  rock,  as  there  arc  two  sunken  ledges,  called 
New  Plarbour  ledges,  between  the  said  point  and  rock,  which  you  must 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  Those  ledges  are  never  bare,  but  at 
low  water  ;  with  the  wind  to  the  eastward,  the  water  breaks  over  them 
very  high. 

Other  directions  for  sailing  into  George^s  river  are,  After  you  have 
passed  Franklin  isLind  light,  steer  £.  N.  £.  about  2^  leagues,  keeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  in  sight 
of  Capt.  Henderson's  house  and  store  (the  house  is  white  and  the  store 
red)  together  with  a  small  wharf  on  your  larboard  hand,  close  to  the  river. 
After  you  have  passed  this  house,  you  must  keep  the  starboard  shore  best 
on  board,  as  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  on  your  larboard  hand  extending 
two-thirds  across  the  river.  You  will  also  see  two  small  houses  and  two 
barns  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  you  may  run  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of. 

In  running  up  or  down  this  river,  you  must  not  shut  in  Capt.  Hender- 
son's house  with  the  north  shore,  until  you  have  passed  the  above  men- 
tioned ledge.  The  best  marks  to  clear  this  ledge  are  to  shut  in  CaldwelFs 
island  with  the  eastern  part  of  M'Cobb's  narrows.  When  you  are  up 
with  a  large  broad  cove  on  your  larboard  hand  you  may  be  certain  you  are 
to  the  eastward  of  the  ledge,  and  you  will  be  also  in  sight  of  3  large  build- 
ings, the  largest  of  whicli  is  a  spacious  house,  built  by  the  late  Henry 
Knox,  Esq.  When  said  house  bears  N.  N.  E.  you  may  steer  N.  E.  by  N. 
and  run  said  course  till  within  a  musket  shot  of  it.  The  best  time  for  a 
dtranger  to  go  up  this  river  is  at  low  water,  as  it  is  very  crooked,  and  the 
flat  on  each  side  can  then  be  seen.  The  river  runs  from  Franklin's  island 
from  E.  N.  E.  to  N.  E.  by  N.  about  6  or  6  leagues  distant. 

N.  B.  When  you  go  to  the  eastward  of  Damiscdve  island,  you  bring  Se- 
<5uine  light  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  steer  E.  N.  E.  for  George's  river. 


Dirediom  from  Townsend  to  Manheigin. 

When  you  take  your  de()arture  from  Squirrel  island,  you  steer  E.  S.  E. 
for  the  island  of  Manheigin  (on  the  north  side  of  which  are  some  small 
dry  islands  and  ledges,  but  good  water  between  theiin  and  the  other  sides 
of  the  island)  keeping  that  coursQ  until  the  ptissage  between  George's  isl- 
ands and  Manheigin  bears  N.  E.  You  may  then  steer  N.  E.  about  seven 
leagues,  through  a  fair  open  sound,  for  White  Head  light,  leaving  George's 
islands  (which  are  3  in  number)  on  your  larboard  hand.  Tlie  eastern 
island  has  no  trees  on  it,  J'here  are  two  dangerous  rocks  bearing  due 
south  from  the  middle  o(  the  middle  island,  called  the  Old  Man  and  the 
Old  Woman,  which  are  bare  before  low  vvciter.  They  lie  about  one  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  at  high  water,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  land,  they 
do  not  appear.  If  you  are  bound  to  the  eastward,  and  the  wind  should 
take  you  ahead,  when  you  are  between  Manheigin  and  George's  islands, 
you  bring  the  middle  of  Manheigin  to  bear  S.  and  run  in  N.  which  course 
.    ivill  carry  you  between  the  eastern  George's  island  and  the  middle  island. 
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You  may  run  as  near  as  you  wish  to  the  eastern  island,  hut  the  middle 
island  has  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  to  the  eastward  of  it,  which  are  al- 
ways dry,  which  you  are  to  leave  on  your  larhoard  hand.  When  you 
get  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  you  must  haul  to  the  westward  and 
run  up  between  it  and  the  western  island,  so  as  to  bring  the  body  of  the 
middle  island  to  bear  N.  £.  of  you.  Here  you  moor  your  vessel  if  you 
stay  any  time. 

If  you  are  bound  to  the  eastward  from  this  island,  you  may  go  to  the 
northward  of  the  eastern  island,  but  you  must  be  careful  of  a  ledge  that 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  said  island,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  star- 
board hand  ;  and  when  you  bring  M anheigin  to  bear  S.  W.  you  may*go  N. 
E.  If  night  should  come  on,  or  the  wind  ahead,  you  may  haul  up  about 
N.  E.  by  N.  for  Tenant's  harbour,  which  lies  about  8  leagues  from 
George's  islands.  You  cannot  miss  this  harbour  in  the  day-time.  You 
will  make  Musqueto  harbour,  which  lies  between  two  islands  covered 
with  spruce  trees.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  north.  When  you 
have  passed  this  harbour,  you  will  run  about  two  miles,  keeping  your 
course  N.  £.  by  N.  when  you  will  pass  by  an  island  with  burnt  trees  On 
it,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  two  islands  on  your  star- 
board hand,  which  also  have  burnt  trees  on  them  ;  then  you  must  bring 
the  harbour  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  before  you  enter.  This  is  a  good  har- 
bour provided  you  have  neither  cables  or  anchors,  as  you  may  save  your 
vessel  by  running  up  to  the  head  of  it,  on  muddy  bottom,  which  wifi  be 
dry  at  low  water. 


Directions  for  *Townsend  harbour. 

If  you  come  from  th%  westward  and  make  Seguine  light,  you  must  leave 
it  on  your  larboard  hand,  give  it  a  birth  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  steer  N. 
£.  about  2  leagues,  which  course  will  carry  you  to  Squirrel  island  ;  if  it 
is  day-time  you  will  see  two  large  rocks  (called  the  Cuckolds)  on  your 
larboard  hand,  to  which  you  give  a  small  birth,  and  when  you  pass  them 
you  will  make  Squirrel  island,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand, 
directing  your  course  N.  |  W.  about  4  or  6  mileii  The  entrance  of 
Townsend  is  narrow,  and  tbere  is  a  small  rocky  island  that  is  very  low, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  then  you  may  haul  to  the  N. 
E.  or  N.  E.  by  E.  but  in  a  dark  night  and  thick  weather,  I  would  I'ecom- 
mend  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  Squirrel  islandi  where  you  may  make  a 
good  harbour  with  any  wind  that  blows,  as  you  may  go  round  this  island 
with  any  vessel  whatever ;  but  in  the  day-time  there  is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger in  going  in,  only  follow  the  above  directions,  and  you  may  anchor  in  the 
N.  E.  or  the  S.  W.  side,  but  the  N.  £.  harbour  is  the  best  and  safest  with  all 
winds.  In  going  to  the  N.  E.  harbour  you  will  leave  a  small  island  on 
your  larboard  bund,  which  bring  to  bear  S.  W.  and  you  will  be  safe  from 
all  winds,  and  if  you  lose  your  cables  and  anchors,  you  may  run  your  ves- 
sel up  to  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

If  you  fall  into  the  eastward  and  make  the  island  of  Manheigin,  bring  it 
to  bear  E.  S.  E.  and  run  W.  N.  W.  for  Townsend  5  leagues  distant.     In 

running  to  this  harbour  from  the  eastward,  you  leave  all  Damiscove  isl- 

_^.^_^..  —  — ^^— —  -  — ^^^^— ^^— — ^^-^— ^— ^— ^^^— ^^■^^^— ^^— ^— 

*  Bo<»th  bay  lies  about  two  milet  west  from  Penmcquid  point.  On  Burnt  iiltndi  which 
lies  oflf  the  entrance,  a  light-house  is  now  building,  for  a  particular  description  of  which 
we  refer  to  the  Apptndii  of  this  edition. 
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aods  on  your  larboard  hand.  The  harbour  is  bold,  but  you  must  be  care- 
ful if  you  should  go  about,  not  to  stand  too  near  the  starboard  hand,  which 
lies  near  Damoriscotti  river.  When  you  pass  Fisherman's  island,  you 
continue  your  course  W.  N.  W.  for  the  middle  of  Squirrel  island,  which 
you  will  make  right  ahead,  as  there  are  several  ledgca^  of  sunken  rocks  on 
your  starboard  hand.  When  you  pass  Damoriscotti  river,  you  may  go 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Squirrel  islands,  but  with  a  fair  wind  give  it 
a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  then  steer  N.  W.  for  the  harbour,  and  follow 
the  directions  you  have  for  going  into  the  harbour  of  Townsend,  where 
you  may  lie  safe  from  all  winds. 


Directions  for  *Kennebeck  and  Sheepscut  rivers. 

If  you  come  from  the  westward,  bring  Cape  Elizabeth  (on  which  is  a 
pyramid,  as  fully  described  in  page  142)  to  bear  west,  and  steer  east  for  Se- 
gaine  light,  10  leagues.  If  you  are  bound  into  Kennebeck  river,  you 
must  steer  E.  \  N.  and  leave  Seguine  light  on  your  stiirboard  hand,  giving 
it  a  birth  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  as  soon  as  you  bring  said  light  to  bear 
south,  you  steer  due  north,  which  course  will  carry  you  into  Kennebeck 
river,  leaving  tPond  island  light  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  bears  N.  \ 
W.  from  Seguine  light,  and  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  distant  1  j  mile 
from  Seguine  island.  You  must  have  regard  to  the  tide,  for  the  tide  of  ebb 
sets  out  very  strong  due  south,  right  on  Seguine  island,  therefore  ifyou  have 
not  a  good  breeze  of  wind  you  cannot  stem  the  tide,  as  it  sets  4  or  5  knots 
an  hour.  When  you  come  into  the  entrance  of  Kennebeck  river,  your 
course  is  N.  W.  to  the  Sugar-loaves,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Leave 
the  Sugar-loaves  on  vour  starboard  hand,  from  which  your  course  is  N. 
N.  W.  about  two  miles  to  Cock's  head ;  this  Cock's  head  is  a  very  high 
bluff  of  rocks,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  but  be  careful 
of  a  shoal  flat  that  lies  on  your  larboard  hand,  before  you  come  to  Cock's 
head.  Keep  nearest  to  the  starboard  shore.  In  case  the  wind  and  tide 
should  be  against  you,  you  may  anchor  to  the  southward  of  Perkin's  isl- 
and which  lies  on  tl^ starboard  hand,  where  you  may  lie  safe  after  bring- 
ing the  island  to  bear  north  of  you  ;  but  with  a  £ur  wind^^d  tide  you  may 
proceed  to  Parker's  flats,  which  lie  a  little  above  Gock's  head.  This  ri- 
ver is  not  to  be  attempted  above  Parker's  flats,  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  tide  and  crookedness  of  the  channel,  unless  you  are  well  acquaint- 
ed, or  have  a  pilot. 

Seguine  island,  on  which  a  light-house  is  erected,  bearing  S.  I  E.  from 
Pond  island  light,  is  remarkable  when  bearing  east  or  west.  It  lies  nearly 
two  miles  from  land,  and  when  it  bears  north,  shuts  in  with  it  Cape 
Small  Point  bears  N.  W.  from  it,  and  Wood  island  N.  N.  W.  1}  mile  du- 
tant.  There  are  several  rocky  ledges  lying  near  Seguine,  and  bear  from 
the  light  as  follow  :  6  fathoms  ledge  S.  by  W.  distant  three-quarters  of  a 
mile — EUenwood's  rock  north  one  quarter  of  a  mile — Seguine  ledges  N. 
N.  E.  half  a  mile,  always  dry — Jacknife  ledge  W«  N.  W.  li  mile,  8  feet 
water — Wood  island  reef  N.  N.  W.  Ij.  mile,  4  feet  water — Whale's  back 
N.  N.  £.  1}  mile.    You  have  deep  water  to  the  eastward  of  Seguine.   At 

*  Kennebeck  rivar  ie  one  of  the  most  important  in  tbe  state  of  Maine.    Swan  island, 
4}  milps  Ions,  I'^^  ^  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  S  miles  from  |he  chops. 

^  9ee  Appendix. 
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thct^  westward,  the  tide  of  flood  sets  strong  to  the  northward  into  New 
Meac^ows  and  W.  N.  W.  into  Broad  Sound,  and  up  to  Portland,  and  the 
ehb  ^de  the  reverse.  Your  soundings,  between  Seguine  and  Cape 
Elizabeth,  are  various  ;  at  times  you  have  18  or  20  fathoms,  rocky 
bottom,  and  within  a  cablets  length  you  will  find  30  or  35  fathoms,  mud- 
dy bottom. 

The  land  between  Seguine  and  Cape  Elizabeth  is  all  in  islands  :  on 
the  cape  is  a  pyramid  bearing  S.  1°  W.  from  Portland  light-house,  4  miles 
distant,  and  a  wind-mill  to  the  westward,  near  Richmond's  island,  which  is 
the  first  wind-mill  you  see  when  coming  from  the  eastward.  Richmond's 
island  lies  1  league  W.  of  Portland,  anu  has  a  bad  ledge  lying  about  S.  E. 
from  the  N.  E.  end  of  it,  half  a  mile  distant 

If  you  are  bound  to  Shccpscut  river,  from  the  westward,  and  make  Se- 
guine light,  you  may  leave  it  on  your  starboard  hand,  give  it  a  birth  of 
half  a  mile,  when  you  pass  it  to  the  eastward  you  must  bring  it  to  bear  S. 
W.  by  S.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  which  course  will  carry  you  to  Ebeni- 
cook  harbour,  distant  3  leagues,  leaving  3  dry  ledges  on  your  starboard 
hand,  and  one  on  your  larboard  ;  this  harbour  is  very  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance, but  makes  a  large  basin  when  you  get  into  it ;  in  the  entrance  it 
lies  E.  N.  E.  You  cannot  get  in  here  with  a  N.  E.  or  easterly  wind,  but 
must  have  the  wind  south  or  westerly  :  afler  you  get  into  this  harbour 
you  must  haul  up  N.  E.  or  N.  E.by  N.  for  there  are  several  sunken  rocks 
on  the  starboard  hand  as  you  go  in,  which  you  are  to  avoid.  The  best 
anchorage  is  against  Capt.  Smith's  whari^  where  are  4  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom  ;  and  you  will  lie  safe  from  all  winds.  But  if  you  are  bound  pp 
Sheepscut  river  in  a  large  vessel,  and  come  from  the  westward,  you  must 
go  to  the  southward  of  Seguine  light,  steering  about  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E. 
1  league,  and  when  the  river  bears  north,  or  north  a  little  westerly,  you 
may  run  north,  and  must  keep  the  starboard  hand  best  on  board  ;  there 
are  many  rocks  and  ledges,  some  uf  them  above  and  some  under  water, 
which  are  all  to  the  eastward  of  Seguine.  When  you  get  up  as  high  a*- 
Ebcnicook  you  leave  the  two  Mark  islands  on  your  larboard  hand,  keep- 
ing your  course  north,  a  little  easterly,  but  if  you  only  come  here  to  make 
a  harbour,  when  you  get  up  to  Capt,  Hodgson's  you  will  see  a  bare  ledge 
on  your  larboard  hand,  if  it  is  low  water,  which  is  covered  at  high  water  : 
you  may  anchor  \n  8  fathoms  to  the  northward  of  it. 

If  you  want  to  go  up  to  Wiscasset  point,  you  muft  keep  your  starboard 
hand  best  nhoari,  north  easterly,  till  you  come  to  Cross  river,  which  you 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  You  will  not  attempt  to  go  up  to  Wisciis- 
set  point  with  a  head  wind  and  the  tide  of  ebb,  for  it  is  3  leagues  from 
Cross  river  ;  but  when  you  have  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  you  may  proceed 
without  fear.  This  river  is  narrow  and  lie**  more  to  the  westward  ;  when 
you  are  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  up,  you  must  keep  your  lar- 
board hand  best  on  board,  for  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  reaches 
near  half  way  across  the  river,  which  is  on  ^ our  starboard  hand,  and  the 
rock  near  the  middle  is  covered  at  hi;:h  water,  but  may  be  seen  two  hours 
before.  The  river  runs  straight  to  DeckerV  narrows,  then  turns  roQDd 
to  the  westward  ;  when  you  enter  these  narrows  you  may  see  tlie  town. 
In  case  you  should  go  up  in  the  night,  you  must  be  careful  of  two  large 
rocks  that  lie  W.  S.  W.  of  these  narrows  ;  the  tide  of  flood  sets  very 
strong  for  them,  and  they  are  never  covered  ;  you  may  go  on  either  side 
of  them,  and  may  anchor  iu  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom. 

It  is  liigh  water  here  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  lOh.  45m. 
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Directions  for  sailing  into  New  Meadows. 

This  river  bears  N.  E.  8  leagues  distant  from  the  Pyramid  on  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, and  about  1  league  east  from  Cape  Small  point.  If  you  should  fall  into 
this  bay  with  the  wind  at  S.  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  and  bound  to  the  eastward,  you 
may  make  a  good  harbour  in  the  above  river.     In  standing  to  the  north- 
ward you  will  have  a  large  round  island  on  your  starboard  hand,  covered 
with  spruce  trees,  together  with  two  large  rocks,  one  called  the  Brown 
Cow,  and  the  other  the  White  Bull,  which  are  some  distance  from  each 
other.    You  must  leave  the  Brown  Cow  on  your  starboard,  and  the  White 
Bull  on  your  larboard  hand,  the  latter  of  which  you  may  go  within  a  ca- 
blets length  of,  and  when  you  have  passed  it,  must  stand  over  for  Horse 
island,  that  lies  on  the  starboard,  which  has  a  house  on  it,  that  you  may 
go  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of.     To  the  westward  of  the  island  lies  a 
large  rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  water,  but  bare  at  half  tide  ;  you 
may  go  on  either  side  of  it  when  it  is  in  sight,  but  the  widest  passage  is  to 
the  eastward.     When  you  have  passed  this  rock,  steer  N.  by  W.  or  N. 
N.  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  up  with  a  large  island,  called  Bear  isl- 
and, which  is  covered  with  spruce  and  birch  trees.     When  you  have 
passed  this  island  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  you  may  haul  in  for  the 
starboard  shore,  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.     This  is  the  best 
place  to  anchor,  with  the  wind  atS.  S.  E.  or  east,  but  be  careful  of  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  that  runs  to  the  northward  of  this  island,  about  half  a  mile  off. 
You  may  anchor  in  this  bay  according  as  the  wind  may  be  ;  if  it  should 
be  at  the  westward,  you  may  anchor  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  if 
to  the  eastward,  anchor  on  the  east  side.     If  you  have  lost  your  cables 
and  anchors,  there  is  a  large  cove  on  the  starboard  hand,  about  two  miles 
from  Bear  island,  bearing  about  N.  which  is  sufficient  to  hold  30  or  40 
sail  of  vessels.     It  is  land-locked  all  round,  so  that  bo  wind  can  damage  a 
vessel  after  she  gets  into  it. 


Directions  for  Hussey^s  Sound. 

If  you  come  from  the  eastward  and  make  Seguine  light,' bring  it  to  bear 
E.  and  steer  W.  for  Hussey's  sound,  if  you  have  a  fair  wind  and  day-light, 
as  you  have  nothing  but  islands  on  your  starboard  hand.  The  tide  of 
flood  sets  very  strong  in  between  these  islands  ;  when  you  get  within  2 
miles  of  Hussey's  sound,  you  will  make  two  islands,  which  have  no  trees 
on  them,  called  Green  islands — you  continue  your  course  till  you  make 
Hussey's  sound,  bearing  N.  N.  E.  then  you  may  steer  in  with  your 
course  N.  N.  E. 

There  is  a  large  sound,  called  Broad  sound,  about  half  way  between 
Seguine  light  and  Hussey's  sound.  You  leave  Merrikeneek  island  on  your 
starboard,  and  Half-way  rock  on  your  larboard  hand — but  this  sound  has 
several  rocks  under  water,  and  is  not  fit  for  strangers  to  go  into. 

When  you  pass  the  two  islands,  after  entering  Hussey's  sound,  vou 
leave  three  islands  on  yoiir  larboard,  and  two  islands  on  your  starboard 
hand  ;  the  northern  island,  on  your  starboard,  is  called  Smith's  island  ; 
when  you  pass  said  island  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  you  may  haul 
away  E.  N.  E.  till  you  shut  in  said  island  to  the  S.  E.  then  you  may  anchor 
in  8  or  0  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.     J  log  i*itand  to  the  S.  W. — Basket  isl- 
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and  to  the  N.  W. — Great  Gabegue  island  to  the  N.  E.— and  Smithes  island 
to  the  S.  £.  Here  you  may  moor  200  sail  of  ships,  safe  from  all  winds  : 
and  when  wind  and  tide  serves,  you  may  be  out  to  sea  in  one  hour. 


Directions  for  Portland  harbour. 

Coming  from  the  south-westward,  when  within  half  a  mile  of  *Cape 
Elizabeth,  the  red  buoy  on  Broad  coye  rock  may  be  seen  ;  it  bears  N.  N. 
E.  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  distance  1}  mile,  and  hes  in  24  feet  water. 
When  up  with  this  buoy,  leave  it  on  the  larboard  hand,  half  a  cable's 
length  distant,  and  steer  N.  by  £.  |  E.  1  mile,  which  will  carry  you  up 
with  the  white  buoy  on  Trundy's  reef,  which  lies  in  16  feet  water.  Giv* 
ing  it  the  same  birth  as  the  other,  you  may  then  run  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  for 
Portland  j  light-house,  3  miles  distant.  When  up, with  the  head,  on  which 
the  light-house  stands,  give  it  a  small  birth,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  leaving 
Bang's  island  on  the  starboard  hand,  till  you  come  to  House  island,  the  S. 
W.  point  of  which  bears  N.  from  the  light-house,  distant  almost  2  miles. 
Before  you  are  up  with  this  island,  the  black  buoy  on  Spring  point  ledge 
may  be  seen  ;  it  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  House  island, 
distant  half  a  mile,  and  lies  in  14  feet  water.  [When  up  with  this  buoy, 
you  open  the  town.]    Giving  the  black  buoy  a  small  birth,  you  may  haul 

w 

*  A  column  or  distinguishing  land-mark  in  the  form  of  a  Pyramid,  is  ernctcd  on  Capa 
Elizabeth,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  N.  W.  from  the  south  eastern  extremity  of  the  cape-— it 
is  built  of  stone,  the  lower  half  painted  white,  the  upper  black — height  50  feet  from  the 
foundation,  and  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Bearing y  distance^  ^c,  of  several  dangerous  rocks  near  the  entrance  of  Port- 
land harbour. 
The  column  bears  from  Portland  light,  S.  1^  W.  distant  4  miles. 
From  the  column  to  the  outer  part  of  Trundy  reef^  N.  20°  £.  distant  2^  miles. 

Uo.  to  Broad  cove  rock  N.  25°  E.  1|  do. 

Do.  to  New  ledge  N.  74^  E.  6}  do. 

Do.  to  Alden's  rock S.   61°  E.  31  do. 

Do.  to  Taylor's  reef,  E.  point  -         -        -        -        S.    41°  E.  I     do. 

Do.  to     do.        do.  W.  point  -        -        -        -         S.    24°  E.  1     do. 

From  S.  E.  point  of  the  cape  to  the  outer  part  of  Wattes 
ledge,  which  tends  off  from  Richnsond  island,  is         .        .        S.   499  W. 
From  Portland  light  to  New  ledge  -        -        -        -        S.   67°  E.  61  miles. 

Do.  to  Alden's  rock S.   2o°  E.  6i  do. 

Do.  to  Trundy  reef S.    15°  E.  2J  do. 

Do.  to  Broad  cove  rock,  -        -        -        -        -        S.     9°  £.  3J  do. 

The  above  bearings  are  by  compass.  The  variation  ascertained  at  the  same  time  to 
be  8°  30'  W. 

The  following  depths  are  calculated  for  low  water  spring  tides — Trondy^s  reef,  ex- 
tends from  the  shore,  the  depth  agreeable  to  the  above  bearing  16  feet. 

Broad  cove  rock  is  nearly  dry — there  is  a  channel  between  it  and  the  shore,  with  foar 
fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom. 

Alden's  rock,  depth  8  feet. 

New  ledge  extends  about  E.  N.  £.  and  W.  S.  W.  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  Depth  11 1* 
15  feet. 

Taylor's  ledge  extends  E.  N.  £.  and  W.  S.  W.  near  one  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  on  the 
eastern  end,  5  fathoms,  western  do.  15  feet. 

There  is  also  another  small  rock,  a  cable's  length  within  the  latter,  depth  15  or  16 
feet — between  these  and  the  cape  there  is  a  very  good  and  safe  channel,  with  7, 8,  and  9 
fathoms,  one  quarter  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

t  Portland  light-house  is  on  a  point  of  land,  callediPortland  Head,  at  the  entrance  ot 
the  harbour,  it  is  a  stone  edifice,  72  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  lantern,  which  is  IS 
tiset,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 
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up  N.  W.  for  the  white  buoy  on  Stanford's  ledge  ;  this  buoy  lies  also  in 
14  feet  water,  and  one  mile  distant  from  Spring  point  ledge  buoy.  Giv- 
ing the  white  buoy  a  small  birth,  you  may  keep  up  midway  the  river  and 
anchor  opposite  the  town,  where  you  please,  in  safety. 

[N.  B.  All  the  before-mentioned  buoy«  are  to  be  left  on  the  larboard 
hand,  in  coming  in,  and  the  depth  of  water  put  down,  is  at  low  water  ;  the 
courses  are  by  compass.] 

There  are  also  two  small  buoys,  on  two  ledges  in  Whitehead  passage, 
at  the  N.  E.  part  of  Bang's  island.  This  passage  is  narrow,  and  but  sel- 
dom used  with  large  vessels.  By  keeping  midway  between  the  two  buoys, 
the  red  on  the  starboard,  and  the  white  on  the  larboard  hand,  in  coming 
in,  you  will  have  not  less  than  5  fathoms  water.  After  passing  the  buoys 
Jkeep  midway  the  passage,  and  nm  one  mile  distance,  which  will  carry  you 
into  Ship  channel,  the  same  as  if  you  had  passed  the  light-house. 

Note.     If  by  accident  either  of  the  buoys  should  be  removed,  the  following 
directions  for  sailing  into  Portland  harbour  will  be  found  useful : 

I  When  you  come  from  the  south-westward,  and  intend  to  go  into  Port- 

i       land,  give  Cape  Elizabeth  (on  which  is  a  Pyramid  as  before  described)  a 

birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  N.  £.  until  you  bring  Portland  light- 

■  house  to  bear  N.  N,  W.  when  you  must  haul  up  N.  N.  W.  if  the  wind 
will  permit ;  but  if  you  are  in  a  large  ship,  and  the  wind  N.  W.  or  W. 

-  N.  W.  your  safest  way  is  to  continue  your  course  N.  N.  E.  which  will 

carry  you  safe  into  Hussey's  sound,  allowing  it  to  be  tide  of  flood,  as  Port- 

'  land  sound  is  narrow,  but  bold  bet^vcen  the  light-house  and  Bang's  island, 

the  latter  of  which  is  on  your  starboard  hand.     If  you  should  turn  into 

Portland  in  the  night,  in  standing  to  the  south-westward  you  must  go  about 

as  soon  as  the  light  bears  N.  N.  W.  and  in  standing  to  the  eastward,  you 

;, .    yoQ  must  go  about  as  soon  as  the  light  bears  W.  N.  W.  for  there  is  a  ledge 

i-  ^  of  rocks  that  bears  S.  by  E.  froip  Portland  light-house,  and  also  a  low  isl- 

y  '  and,  called  Ram  island,  east-northerly,  one  mile  distant  from  the  light- 

■  *  house  ;  but  if  you  have  a  leading  wind,  you  may  go  in  without  fear,  keep- 
iJL[ :  ing  about  middle  of  the  channel  way,  and  when  abreast  of  the  light,  steer 
f**  about  N.  by  W.  for  House  island,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
;,  hand  ;  when  you  pass  House  island,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  E.  by  £.  and  steer 
y     N.  W.  by  W.  or  W.  N.  W.  with  the  tide  of  flood.  In  steering  the  above 

^  course,  you  will  see  a  round  bushy  tree  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  a 
house  with  a  red  roof,  and  one  chimney  ;  bring  the  tree  to  the  west  of 
the  house,  which  coarse  will  carry  you  up  the  channel  way,  in  6  or  7  fa- 
thoms of  water  ;  but  when  you  come  abreast  of  the  fort,  which  stands  on 
a  hill,  haul  away  W.  S.  W.  as  there  is  a  shoal  bank  on  your  starboard  hand 
that  has  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  on  it  at  high  water,  which  you  are 
to  avoid.  Here  you  will  be  careful  of  two  ledges  of  rocks,  one  called 
Spring  point  ledge,  two  miles  N.  by  W.  \  W.  from  the  light-house,  and  the 
otter  three  miles  bearing N.  by  W.  ^  W.  called  Stanford's  ledge,  which  has 
a  buoy  on  it,  and  stretches  off  from  your  larboard  hand  near  half  a  mile 
t  in  length.  They  lie  to  the  S.  W.  of  House  island,  and  are  all  bare  at  low 
I'  water.  If  you  are  obliged  to  turn  in  here,  they  are  much  in  the  way, 
F  and  when  you  are  standing  to  the  southward,  be  careful  of  them.  The 
marks  will  do  in  the  day-time,  but  are  of  no  service  in  the  night.  There 
is  a  pilot  who  generally  attends  here.  This  harbour  is  open  to  the  wind 
at  N,  £.  and  E.  N.  E.     If  you  should  come  in  in  a  dark  night,  your  best 
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way  is  to  go  into  Hog  island  road,  which  may  be  done  by  steering  as  fol- 
lows : — When  you  pass  the  light-house,  steer  N.  by  W.  until  you  pass 
Bang's  island,  which  you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  id  steering 
this  course,  you  will  make  House  island,  which  you  will  leave  on  your 
larboard  hand  ;  when  you  are  between  both  of  these  islands,  you  steer 
N.  £.  by  £.  ^11  you  come  to  the  second  island  on  your  starboard  hand. 
If  it  is  day  tiihe,  you  will  see  a  large  house  on  said  island,  and  may  an- 
chor as  soon  as  abreast  of  it,  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

If  you  should  fall  into  the  eastward  of  Portland,  and  make  Seguine  light, 
bring  it  to  bear  E.  and  steer  W.  which  course  yoa  are  to  continue  till  you 
make  Portland  light  to  bear  from  N.  W.  to  W.  N.  W.  when  you  may  run 
for  it  without  fear. 

N.  B.  You  must  have  some  regard  to  the  tide  of  flood,  which  sets  very 
strong  between  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Portland. 

[05-  See  the  Plate.] 


Notice  to  Masters  of  Vessels, 

Masters  who  sail  from  Portland,  or  ports  adjacent,  are  informed,  that  from  the  Ob- 
servatory, on  Fort  hill,  by  means  of  the  Telescope  placed  there,  vessels  approacbiDf 
the  coast  may  be  discovered  at  15  leagues  distance;  and  their  colours  or  private  signali 
can  be  distinguished  8  leagues,  if  the  weather  should  be  clear  and  the  colours  hoisted,  or 
suspended  in  such  a  mRniiRr  as  to  present  them  fair  to  the  Observatory.  Should  any 
need  assistance,  they  will  set  their  ensign  over  their  private  si.i;nals ;  and  may  be  assur- 
ed, if  they  can  be  discerned,  that  their  situation  will  be  made  known  to  their  owners. 

The  Observatory  bears  N.  N.  W.  |  W.  from  Portland  light-house,  4  miles  distance  ; 
and  thei'c  in  range  are  a  good  mark  to  clear  Alden*s  rock ;  which,  keeping  the  above  in 
iant;e,  you  will  be  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

The  Observatory  is  on  an  eminence  141  feet  above  high  water  mark ;  and  the  building 
32  feet  high,  painted  red,  and  the  telescope  is  placed  near  the  top. 


Boon  island  light. 

Boon  Inland  is  very  low  land,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
has  a  light-house  on  it,  which  bears  S.  E.  ^  S.  from  Cape  Neddock,  distant  2 
leagues.  It  is  built  on  the  west  part  of  the  island,  where  the  monument 
formerly  stood  ;  the  edifice  is  stone,  contains  a  fixed  light,  elevated  32  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  6  or  7 
leagues.  Two  other  buildings  are  erected  near  it ;  one  for  a  dwelling 
house  ;  the  otlier  for  an  oil  house.  From  Boon  island  to  Boon  island 
ledge  the  course  is  cast,  distant  one  league.  It  is  not  safe  for  strangers 
to  go  very  near  this  ledge,  for  several  of  the  rocks  are  to  be  seen  long 
before  low  water.  From  Agamcnticus  hill.  Boon  island  bears  S.  £.  die- 
tant  5  or  6  leagues  ;  and  when  you  come  in  from  sea,  and  make  Agamen- 
ticus  hill,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  you  are  then  to  the  westward  of  Boon  isl- 
and ledge  ;  but  when  said  hill  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  you  may  be  sure  you 
arc  to  tlie  eastward  of  it. 
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Remarks  on  the  White  hills. 

These  hills  lie  N.  W.  from  Portland,  and  N.  N.  W.  from  *Wood  island 
light-house.  You  may  see  them  in  clear  weather,  when  no  other  part  of 
the  land  is  in  sight.  At  the  first  sight  they  appear  like  a  cloud,  and  are 
always  white,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  their  being  covered  with  white 
moss.  They  have  been  seen  when  in  lat.  43°  10'  N.  being  46  miles  from 
the  Pyramid  on  Cape  Elizabeth.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  above  lati- 
tude is  80  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  When  you  steer  N.  W.  or  W.  N.  \V. 
from  this  latitude,  you  will  make  Agamenticus  hills,  and  when  bearing  W. 
by  N.  6  or  7  leagues,  they  appear  like  three  hills,  and  the  smallest  of 
them  to  the  eastward.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  make  Well's  hills  bear- 
ing W.  N.  W.  and  when  you  are  on  the  northern  part  of  Jeffrey's  ledge,! 
in  45  fathoms  water,  you  will  see  the  hills  of  Agamenticus  bearing  W.  by 
N.  or  W.  N.  W. 

I  would  recommend  to  all  mariners,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  not 
to  go  to  the  northward  of  lat.  43°  70'  N.  in  thick  weather,  unless  they 
are  well  acquainted,  and  judge  themselves  to  be  to  the  westward  of  Boon 
island  ledge,  as  this  has  proved  fatal  to  many  who  were  unacquainted. 

Between  Jeffrey's  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  you  will  have  70  and  75  fa- 
thoms water,  muddy  bottom,  and  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  S.  W. — 
You  may  see  the  Isles  of  Shoals  5  or  6  leagues,  when  you  are  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  them,  but  first  see  the  light-house  which  is  on  White  island,  and 
the  meeting-house  on  Star  island,  bearing  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  from  each 
other,  distant  seven-eighths  of  a  mile. 


Directions  from  Cape  Porpoise  to  Wood  island  light. 

Wood  island  (on  which  a  light-house  is  erected  containing  a  repeating 
light,  as  described  in  note)  is  high  woody  land,  very  even,  and  lies  N.  E. 
3  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Porpoise.  In  running  for  the  light,  bring  it 
to  bear  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  and  run  till  within  a  cable's  length  with  safe- 
ty. You  may  go  into  this  harbour  either  at  the  eastward  or  westward  of 
the  island.  There  are  several  rocks  to  the  westward  of  the  island,  and 
likewise  a  long  bar  which  lies  to  the  S.  W.  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  When  you  have  the  wind  to  the  southward,  you  may  lay  your 
course  in,  and  anchor  near  Stage  island  ;  this  is  called  Winter  harbour. 
You  may  go  in  the  eastern  way,  and  have  room  to  turn  your  vessel  (which 
is  an  advantage  you  cannot  have  in  going  in  to  the  westward)  ;  but  here 
you  are  exposed  to  the  wind  at  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  but  if  your  cables 
and  anchors  are  not  good,  you  may  run  into  the  Pool,  and  lie  safe  from 
all  winds. 

In  running  in  the  eastern  pass.ige,  you  open  a  small  channel  for  boats 
only,  between  Wood  island  and  Negro  island,  but  no  man  of  experience 

*  Wood  island  light  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of  Saco  river,  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
island.  The  lantern  is  elevated  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  re- 
volving li^ht,  which  may  be  seen  7  or  8  leagues  distant.  When  you  first  make  it,  the 
eclipse  will  be  total,  until  you  are  \<^ithin  C  or  7  miles  of  it,  when  the  light  will  not  wholly 
disappear,  but  in  the  revolutions  the  greatest  power  of  light  will  ijc  to  the  least  as 
S4  to  1. 

t  JcfTrey^s  ledge  lies  between  42^  ^  and  43*3  37'  30"  nortli  latitude,  and  between  GS^ 
62'  30 "  and  C9'-'  45'  wrst  longitude. 
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Would  mistake  it.  Negro  island  is  small,  having  two  stores  on  it,  and  m 
left  on  the  larboard  hand. 

Saco  lies  about  a  league  to  the  northwest,  but  is  a  barred  place,  and 
has  not  above  10  feet,  at  high  water,  which  makes  it  not  fit  for  a  stranger 
to  go  in  ;  there  is,  however,  considerable  navigation  owned  here,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  enterprising. 

The  next  place  to  Wood  island  is  Richmond's  island,  which  lies  about 
N.  £.  northerly,  4  leagues  ;  this  place  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  such  as 
coasters — bat  few  vessels  put  in  here,  it  being  only  one  league  to  the 
westward  of  Portland,  which  is  the  principal  port  in  the  state. 

In  sailing  by  Richmond's  island  you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  ledge, 
called  Watch  ledge,  that  lies  off  about  S.  £.  near  half  a  mile  from  the  N. 
E.  end  of  the  island  ;  it  does  not  show  itself,  except  the  wind  biows  fresh  ; 
but  you  need  not  go  so  near  the  island  unless  you  liave  a  scant  wind,  or 
turning  to  windward. 


Directions  to  sail  from  Cape  Neddock  to  Cape  Porpoise. 

* 

Your  course  from  Cape  Neddock  to  Cape  Porpoise  is  N.  E.  distant  4 5 
leagues.  Cape  Porpoise  is.a  bad  harbour,  and  not  to  be  attempted  unless 
you  are  well  acquainted,  or  in  distress.  In  going  in,  you  must  leave  two 
small  islands  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  three  on  your  starboard.  It  may 
be  known  by  the  high  land  of  Kennebunk,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  it. 
When  the  *harbour  bears  N.  W.  you  must  haul  in,  but  be  careful  of  the 
point  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  not  go  too  near  it,  as  it  is  very  rocky. 
As  "^oon  as  you  are  in  the  harbour,  and  clear  of  the  point  of  rocks  on  your 
starboard  hand,  your  course  must  be  N.  W.  about  two  cables  length, 
when  you  must  come  too,  and  moor  N.  K.  and  S.  W.  or  run  direct  for  the 
wharf.  A  vessel  that  draws  10  feet  will  be  aground  at  low  water.  The 
harbour  is  so  narrow  that  a  vessel  cannot  turn  round — is  within  100  yard** 
of  the  sea,  and  secure  from  all  winds,  whether  you  have  anchors  or  not. 


•mm 


Directions  for  Portsmouth  harbour. 

If  yon  fall  into  the  eastward,  and  make  Cape  Neddock,  and  are  bound 
10  Portsmouth,  when  within  hjilf  a  mile  of  said  cape,  your  course  li  S.  S. 
W.  4  leagues,  which  course  you  will  continue  till  y)u  bring  Portsmouth! 
lijilit-houso  to  bear  N.  and  run  within  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  light, 
then  steer  N.  by  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  light,  when 
YOU  must  steer  N.  W.  until  the  light  bears  S.  S.  E.  and  anchor  in  9  fathoms, 
at  low  water,  good  bottom. 

If,  when  coming  from  sea,  you  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  are  to  the 
eastward  of  them,  you  musft  run  for  them  till  within  one  mile  of  the  East- 
ern isle,  then  steer  W.  N.  W.  until  Portsmouth  light-house  bears  N.  then 
follow  your  directions  as  above. 

»  At  llie  <:astrrn  side  of  the  harbour  lies  a  Irdgn,  on  which  it  always  breaks. 

t  Portsinoii'ilinht-housG  ha!«  a  fixed  light  in  it,  elevated  85  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sf^a,  ani!M;in«isoii  Foil  point  (New  Castle  island)  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  IV. 
by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  moon  makei  \\\f\\  watci  at  full  and  chan{e. 
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would  mistake  it.     Negro  island  is  small,  having  two  stores  on  it,  and  if 
left  on  the  larboard  hand. 

Saco  lies  about  a  league  to  the  northwest,  but  is  a  barreil  placet  ^ 
has  not  above  10  ff  et,  at  high  water,  which  makes  it  not  fit  for  a  strma^- 
to  go  in  ;  there  is,  however,  considerable  navigation  owned  here,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  enterprising. 

The  next  place  to  \Voo<l  island  is  Richmond's  island,  which  lies  abonl 
N.  £.  northerly,  4  leagues  ;  this  pLiceis  only  fit  fur  small  vessels,  audi » 
coasters— btlt  few  vessels  put  in  here,  it  being  only  one  league  to  tkc 
westward  of  Portland,  which  is  the  principal  port  in  the  state. 

In  sailing  by  Kichmond^s  island  you  must  be  careful  of  a  sunken  Ied|R. 
called  Watch  ledge,  that  ties  off  about  S.  £.  near  half  a  mile  from  the  If. 
E.  end  of  the  island  ;  it  does  not  show  itself,  except  the  wind  biows  frHl; 
hut  you  need  not  go  so  near  the  island  unless  you  luive  a  scant  wind,  or 
turning  to  windward. 


Directions  to  sail  from  Cape  Neddock  to  Cape  Porpoise. 

Your  course  from  Cape  Neddock  to  Cape  Porpoise  is  N.  E.  distant  4| 
leagues.  Cape  Porpoise  is. a  bad  harbour,  and  not  to  he  attempted  mdpi 
you  are  well  acquainted,  or  in  distress.  In  going  in,  you  m«]»t  leare  two 
small  islands  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  three  on  your  starboard.  It  Mrj 
\iv.  known  by  the  high  land  of  Kenncbunk,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  it 
When  the  *harbour  bears  N.  W.  you  must  haul  in,  but  be  careful  of  tht 
]H)iiit  on  your  hirboard  hand,  and  not  go  too  near  it,  as  it  in  very  rockj- 
As  <o<>n  as  you  are  in  the  harbour,  and  clear  of  the  point  of  rocks  on  yoar 
starboard  hand,  your  course  must  be  N.  W.  about  two  cables  length. 
wlien  you  must  come  too,  and  moor  N.  K.  and  S.  \\,  or  run  direct  for  the 
wliarJ'.  A  vessel  that  drawr$  10  feot  will  be  aground  at  low  water.  Tkr 
harbour  is  so  uiirrow  that  a  vessel  cannot  turn  round — is  within  100  javi« 
of  the  ht'a,  and  secure  from  all  winds,  whr'tber  yuu  have  anchors  ornot. 


ftaMH 


Directions  for  Porti?maiuh  harbour. 

If  you  tall  into  the  eastward,  ami  make  Tape  Neddock,  and  are  IioobI 
io  Port-month,  when  within  half  a  mile  of  said  cape,  your  course  itfS.S. 
W.  4  leagues,  wliicli  course  you  will  continue  till  you  bring  Portsmonlht 
h;-ht-house  to  bear  N.  and  n:n  within  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  N^Ki 
then  steer  N.  by  K.  or  N.  N.  C  until  you  ate  abreast  of  the  light,  wha 
YOTi  must  steer  N.  W.  until  the  light  bears  S.  S.  L.  and  anchor  in  9  fathoii 
at  low  wat».*r,  good  l»«»llom. 

If,  when  romiiig  from  sea,  you  make  the  Islos  of  Shoals,  and  are  tolho 
eastward  oi*  them,  vou  mu^t  run  tor  them  till  witliin  one  mile  of  the  Eari- 
prn  i<i1i\tli»'n  st«^er  W.  N.  \V.  until  Portsmouth  light-house  bears  N.tkoa 
follow  vour  dirertions  a«  above. 

*   At  liir  f  ;i<.t<  111  sifli  n!'  th^  li;irlirnir  \\e%  it  Irdur,  on  wliirli  it  always  breakl. 

t  ri.rt^Miii:'  -i:  -iiLimusf*  lia«  .1  fixed  light  in  it,  elevated  H5  Ipet  above  the  level  of  Iht 

mi'f  «>t.-ii)>.   HI  F^'it  p  lint  TN'ru-  ('at^tle  island)  at  the  entrance  of  ilie  liarbour.    V* 

'.  .ill  I  S.  by  1^  ir.Oi;n  innkc»  l.i^ii  wati  i  at  full  and  change. 
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If  you  come  to  the  westward  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  give  White  island 
light  Ok  birth  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  bring  it  to  bear  esi^t,  and  then  run  N. 
by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light,  9  miles  distant.  If  you  have  a  head  wind, 
and  obliged  to  beat  into  the  harbour,  you  must  observe  there  is  a  sunken 
rock,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  called  Kittys  rock,  which  has  a  buoy 
on  it,  and  S.  by  W.  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  light-house,  lies  a 
sunken  rock,  called  Stillman's  rock,  which  also  has  a  buoy  on  it.  Give  the 
buoys  a  good  birth,  and  there  is  no  danger. 

When  you  come  from  the  S.  W.  and  make  Cape  Ann,  and  to  the  east- 
ward of  Uie  Dry  Salvages,  bring  them  to  bear  S.  by  £.  and  steer  N.  by 
W.  or  N.  ^  W.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
from  which  you  may  take  a  new  departure,  by  bringing  the  light-house 
to  bear  east,  distant  1^  mile,  and  run  N.  by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light.  If 
the  wind  should  come  to  the  northward,  and  you  are  obliged  to  turn  into 
said  port,  you  must  sbmd  to  the  westward  no  farther  than  to  bring  the 
light  to  bear  N.  ^  W^  till  you  get  within  Odiorne's  point,  and  when  stand- 
ing to  the  eastward,  to  go  about  as  soon  as  the  light  bears  N.  N.  W, 
until  you  get  within  Wood  island.  Be  careful  of  Odiorne's  point,  com- 
ing from  the  south-westward,  for  it  lies  off  more  than  half  a  mile,  with 
sunken  rocks,  which  do  not  show  themselves  when  the  wind  is  off  the 
land  ;  likewise  in  standing  to  the  east,  you  must  be  careful  of  the  Whale's 
1j|||Ck,  which  lies  S.  S.  W.  of  Wood  island,  and  is  covered  at  half  tide.  If 
you  are  bound  to  the  eastward  from  this  port,  you  steer  S.  by  £.  one 
league  from  the  light-houFc,  then  steer  N.  N.  E.  for  Old  York  or  Cape 
Neddock,  which  is  4  leagues  from  Portsmouth  ;  but  if  the  wind  should 
come  from  the  northward  you  must  be  careful  of  York  ledge,  which  bears 
from  Swett's  point  S.  E.  distant  2  leagues.  There  is  a  sunken  ledge  that 
lies  S.  W.  one  mile  from  York  ledge — it  is  never  bare,  but  always  breaks 
at  low  water,  and  is  called  the  Triangle.  Some  part  of  York  ledge  is 
bare  at  half  tide. 

The  next  you  come  to  is  Boon  island  (on  which  is  a  light-house,  which 
lies  S.  E.  ^  S.  from  Cape  Neddock,  or  the  Nubble,  so  called.)  When  you 
pass  Boon  island,  bound  to  the  eastward,  and  take  the  wind  at  N.  N.  E. 
you  must  take  care  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  due  N,  from  Boon  island,  one  mile 
distant. 

[N.  B.  I  have  passed  this  place  several  times,  but  never  discovered 
the  ledge  till  the  year  1783,  when  being  bound  to  the  eastward,  tho  wind 
took  me  from  the  westward,  but  the  vessel  having  no  more  than  steerage 
way,  I  hove  over  a  line  to  catch  fish,  and  found  1  had  ^4  fathoms  water, 
sandy  bottom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  1  had  but  ten  feet  of  waterj  and  my 
vessel  drawing  9  ;  all  that  saved  mc  from  striking  was,  that  the  water  be- 
ing entirely  smooth,  the  current  set  me  to  the  eastward,  and  1  got  into  24 
fathoms  within  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  where  I  sounded  and  had  but 
10  feet.]  (0:5-  See  the  plate,) 


Description  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

By  the  benevolence  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  aided  by 
subscriptions  of  several  gentlemen  in  Newburypoil  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  a  meeting-house  has  been  erected  on  Stari«land  ^one  of  the  above 
i<»land«.'^ 
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The  following  is  the  description  and  relative  situation  of  the  islands  : 

White  island  (the  south  westernmost  island)  is  a  rocky  island,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.  and  ahout  one  mile  and 
three  quarters  distant  from  the  meeting-house.  There  is  a  reef  that  ex- 
tends about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  N.  W.  end,  which  in  passing  you 
must  give  a  good  birth.  The  S.  £.  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  S. 
W.  J  S.  the  N.  W.  end  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W. 

On  this  island  is  a  light-house  with  a  lantern  elevated  67  feet  from  high 
water  mark,  containing  16  patent  lamps  with  reflectors  on  a  revolving  tri- 
angle, which  will  make  one  complete  revolution  in  three  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  ;  exhibiting  on  one  side  a  bright  red  light,  on  one  side  a 
blue,  and  on  the  other  the  natural  colour  of  the  light. 

Each  light  may  be  distinctly  seen  about  60  seconds,  at  the  distance  of 
9  miles  ;  the  light  will  be  whplly  eclipsed,  about  ten  seconds,  between 
each  colour  ;  within  that  distance,  the  light  will  not  entirely  disappear  in 
clear  weather  ;  but  taking  the  medium,  the  greatest  power  of  light  will  be 
to  the  least  as  40  to  1.  The  bright,  or  natural  light,  will  be  first  disco* 
vered  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  about  7  leagues,  and,  on  ap- 
proaching, the  red  and  blue  in  succession.  The  bright  light  may  be  seen 
two  or  three  miles  farther  than  the  red,  and  the  red  about  the  same  dis- 
tance farther  than  the  blue. 

A  bell  of  800  lbs.  weight  is  suspended  in  the  tower  of  the  light-houtt^ 
which  will  be  kept  tolling  by  machinery  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  strokes  a 
minute,  by  night  and  day,  whenever  from  fog,  or  any  other  causf ,  the 
light  or  light-house  cannot  be  seen  at  least  four  miles  ;  at  which  distance 
it  is  calculated  the  bell  may  be  heard  in  moderate  weather. 

The  following  bearings  from  White  island  light-house  are  the  wean  of  a 

number  of  experiments  by  compass, 

Portsmouth  light-house  bears  N.  N.  W.  distance  9  miles — Square  rock  lies  directly  ii^ 
the  range,  distance  from  White  island  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 

Boon  island  light,  ^l.  E.  by  N.  distant  12  miles. 

Cape  Ann  light,  S.  }  W.  distant  21  miles. 

Rye  meeting-house,  N.  W.  by  W.  }  W.  distant  9  miles. 

Star  island  meeting-house,  N.  E.  distant  7-8tht  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  rock,  called 
Innesis^  rock,  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.  from  this  island,  two  miles  distant,  bare  be(or<> 
low  water. 

North-west  point  of  Hog  island,  N.  by  E.  |  E. 

Cedar  island  ledge,  E.  by  N.  |  N.  distant  U  mile. 

Anderson^s  ledge,  S.  E.  by  E.  }  E.  distant  1|  mile. 

White  island  ledge,  W.  S.  W.  distant  one-third  of  a^niile. 

Londoner's  (or  Lounging)  island  lies  about  U  mile  to  the  northward  of 
White  island,  is  about  five-eighths  of  a  milic  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  and  is 
high  at  each  end  :  in  high  tides  the  middle  is  sometimes  covered  ;  a  num- 
ber of  rocks  lie  close  about  the  island,  in  almost  every  direction,  some  of 
which  are  always  bare.  The  south  end  bears  W.  from  the  meeting-house  ; 
the  north  end  W.  N.  W.  ^  W.  about  half  a  mile  distant.  About  halfway 
between  tliis  island  and  Star  island,  lies  a  rock  which  is  bare  at  low  wa- 
ter ;  it  beat*  from  the  niectinj;-house  N.  W.  by  VV.  i  W.  one-third  of  a 
inilo  disf.iiil. 

Star  i-land  (where  the  mootinj;-houso  stands)  is  about  three-fourths  <  ! 
a  uiih-'  in  length  from  S.  K.  to  N.  W.  and  ahout  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  it 
IS  rovered  with  buildings  on  the  north  side.  The  niceting-house  ^tand^ 
^•n  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  middle  of  the  island  ;  i'' 
i'i  feet  high  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof;  to  the  top  of  the  st«*o]d»*  i« 
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30  feet  more  ;  the  whole  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water  is  about  65 
feet ;  it  is  painted  white,  and  the  steeple  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  ;  it  stands  fronting  the  west,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
8  or  9  leagues,  in  almost  any  direction  at  sea  ;  it  bears  from  Thatcher's 
island  lights  (Cape  Ann)  N.  |  £.  6^  leagues  distant ;  from  Pigeon  hill  N. 
by  £.  6j-  leagues  distant ;  from  Newburyport  light-houses  N.  £.  ^  £.  6 
leagues  distant ;  from  Portsmouth  light-house  S.  S.  £.  ^  £.  3j^  leagues 
distant ;  from  the  western  Agamenticus  mountain  S.  |  £.  from  the  east- 
ern do.  S^  j-  £.  from  Boon  island  light-house  S.  W.  ^  S.  4^  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  from  Boon  island  ledge  (which  lies  one  league  £.  from  Boon  island) 
S.  W.  by  W.  4}  leagues  distant.  Off  the  south  end  of  this  island,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore,  lies  Anderson's  rock,  which  is  bare 
at  half  tide  ;  in  passing,  give  it  a  good  birth  ;  it  lies  from  the  meeting- 
house S.  S.  £. 

Cedar  island  is  small,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length  from  £. 
to  W,  situated  between  Star  and  Smutty-nose  islands.  There  is  a  chan- 
nel between  it  and  Smutty-nose  island,  but  it  is  crooked,  and  not  fit  to  be 
attempted  by  strangers.  The  east  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  £. 
^  N.  and  the  west  end  £.  N,  £.  |  £.  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  A 
rock  lies  ofif  the  S.  £.  end  of  this  island  half  a  mile  distant,  bare  at  half 
tide,  bearing  from  the  meeting-house  £.  by  S. 

'4-  Smutty-nose  island  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  £.  to  W.  and  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  may  be  known  by  a  wind-mill  on  the  north 
part  of  the  island  ;  at  the  W.  end  is  a  fine  harbour,  called  Haley's  cove, 
where  1 5  or  20  small  vessels  may  lie  safe  from  all  winds.  There  are  se- 
veral buildings  near  this  harbour.  There  is  a  fine  channel  between  this 
island  and  Hog  island,  where  is  water  sufficient  for  any  vessel,  keeping 
near  the  middle  of  the  passage.  The  west  end  of  Smutty-nose  island 
bears  from  the  meeting-house  N.  by  £.  ^  £.  and  the  east  end  £.  N.  £. 
about  five -eighths  of  a  mile  distant. 

Hog  island  is  a  high  island,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Smutty-nose  isl- 
and ;  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  £.  to  W.  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile 
from  N.  to  S.  The  west  end  lies  from  the  meeting-house  N.  by  W.  i  W. 
east  end  of  do.  N.  N.  £.  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  distant. 

Duck  island  (the  northernmost  island)  is  along  low  rocky  island  ;  some 
parts  of  it  are  covered  at  high  water,  with  rocks  projecting  in  every  di- 
rection, especially  at  the  N.  W.  end,  where  a  ledge  runs  off  half  a  mile. 
it  is  the  most  dangerous  of  any  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided  ;  it  is  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length  fromN.  W.  to 
S.  £. — the  E.  end  bears  from  the  meeting-house  N.  N.  E.  J  £. — the  west 
end  N.  by  W.  i  W.  about  3^  miles  distant. 

[0:^  See  the  Plate.] 


Directions  for  Newburyport,  Ipswich  bay,  8rc. 

When  you  come  round  Cape  Ann,  and  are  two  nules  to  the  northward 
of  the  dry  Salvage  rock,  bring  said  rock  to  bear  S.  £.  and  steer  N,  W.  by 
W.  3|  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  up  with  New- 
buryport bar.  In  running  for  the  bar  from  the  eastward,  strangers  should 
not  approach  too  near  Hampton  harbour,  as  off  the  mouth  of  it  lie  several 
suirken  rocks.     Hampton  harbour  lies  about  5  mile?  N,  from  the  southern 
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extremity  of  Salisbury  point,  between  which  and  Hampton  harbour  N.  by 

£.  ^  £.  from  the  lights  on  '^Plumb  island,  3  miles  distant,  lies  another  dan- 

■■  — -  ■  ■  ■    ■-■■■....  ....    ....  I  ■  ~..    ■ ,  ■■  I  ..I 

*  Plumb  island,  bo  called,  is  situaiod  between  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  on  the 
north,  and  Ipswich  bay,  on  the  south,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
sound.  Its  length  is  about  8^  miles,  and  its  width  from  the  sea  to  the  main,  not  more 
than  500  paces.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  island  are  two  light-houses,  containing  fixed  lights, 
which  are  constantly  lighted  at  night,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  moved ;  a  cir- 
cumstance requisite,  from  the  frequent  shifting  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  ^^ewburyport 
harbour.  This  bar  is  probably  formed  by  the  current  of  the  river  in  its  progress  out, 
meeting  the  drift  of  the  sea  and  opposing  winds,  and  by  that  means  forming  a  bank  ot 
loose  sand,  which  the  strength  of  the  tide  is  insufficient  to  force  otit.  It  extends  across 
from  Plumb  island,  about  a  mile  below  the  lightSi  to  Salisbury  beach.  The  channel 
over  it  is  extremely  narrow,  and  terminated  on  each  side  by  very  dangerous  shoals i 
chat  on  the  north,  called  the  North  breaker,  and  that  on  the  soutb^  the  South  breaker. 
The  light-houses  are  always  so  situated  as  to  be  brought  in  a  range  by  the  mariner  com- 
ing over  the  bar ;  and  as  by  the  violence  of  winds  or  tides,  the  bar  shifts^the  light-houses 
are  shifted  to  conform  to  it.  By  keeping  the  lights  in  one,  vessels  may,  by  day  or  night, 
come  in  with  safety,  and  find  good  anchorage,  iu  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  abreast  or  be- 
tween the  two  lights. 

That  part  of  the  island,  bounding  on  the  sea  and  extending  above  half  its  width,  con- 
sists entirely  of  yellow  sand,  perfectly  smooth  on  the  beach,  but  farther  from  the  sea, 
driven  by  the  wind  into  hillocks,  or  heaps  of  fantastic  forms,  and  preserved  in  that 
shape  by  the  successive  growth  of  grass  and  shrubs.  On  the  back  part  of  the  island, 
where  it  is  washed  by  the  sound,  is  an  extent  of  salt  marsh,  bounding  its  whole  lengtli. 
The  products  of  Plumb  island  are  scarcely  worthy  remark ;  beach  grass  is  the  priiicipaly 
and  is  used  only  for  manufacturing  brooms.  A  species  of  plumb,  itom  which  the  islaad 
derives  its  name,  grows  here  in  tolerable  abundance.  It  is  produced  on  low  runnldlg 
shrubs,  ou  the  summit  anil  sides  of  the  sand  hillocks,  is  pleasant  to  the  taitc,  and,  n- 
nerally  in  its  season,  an  article  for  the  market.  There  it  likewise  the  beach  pea,^of 
which  little  or  no  use  has  ever  been  made ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  found  in  suflteicnt 
plenty  to  become  much  more  than  an  article  of  curiosity.  At  the  southernmost  and  of 
the  island  there  are  several  bouses,  with  families,  and  a  considerable  spot  of  land,  in 
good  cultivation.  To  the  northward  of  this,  there  is  a  grove  of  pine  trees,  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  extent. 

The  Marine  Society  of  Newburyport  erected,  some  years  since,  at  their  own  expiftnse, 
several  huts  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the  shore,  and  supplied  them 
with  fire- works,  fuel,  straw,  ^c. — but  owing  to  the  strong  winds,  driving  the  sand  from 
their  foundations,  and  the  inhuman  conduct  of  people  who  visited  the  island  in  summer, 
these  huts  were,  in  a  few  years,  totally  destroyed.  Tiie  misfortunes  attending  this  ge- 
nerous and  humane  attempt  ia  favour  of  the  ship-wrecked  mariner,  deterred  the  Marine 
Society,  as  well  as  other  bodies  and  individuals,  from  a  like  benevolent  attempt,  until 
the  cstablishniont  of  the  Merrimack  Humane  Society,  in  1802.  Conceiving  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  some  relief  should  be  afforded  the  unfortunate  sufTt^rer  on  so  desoLite  a 
spot,  and  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  the  society  voted  to  build  three  huts 
on  the  ibland,  and  have  already  carried  their  generous  resolutions  into  full  effect.  The 
exertions  of  this  benevolent  institution  will  be,  in  future,  to  preserve  these  hutsiu  repair, 
and  in  perfect  supply  of  materials  for  fire,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  support  and  pre- 
servation of  life.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  owe  their  lives  to  the  humanity  of  this  design, 
and  with  grateful  feelings  contribute  themselves  to  tl»e  preservation  of  others.  The  ex- 
pense and  trouble  will  be  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  noble  pur])oses  it  may  answer  : 
and  the  hope  of  its  answering  these  purposes  will  be  alone  a  sufficient  remuneration  to 
the  generous  projectors. 

From  the  report  of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  society,  we  have  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  huts,  and  directions  tu  the  mariner  to  find  them  : 

The  house  for  the  keeper  of  the  lights,  erected  by  the  United  States,  is  about  20  rods 
south  from  the  light-houbcs. 

About  2500  paces,  or  1^  mile  south  from  this  house  and  the  lights,  on  the  inside  of  thr 
island,  is  the  first  hut,  to  which  the  mariner,  in  day-light,  may  be  directed  by  a  beacon 
about  300  paces  to  the  £•  with  a  hand  pointing  to  the  hut. 

2900  paces,  or  about  1)  mile  south  from  this,  is  the  second  hut,  with  a  simihir  beacon 
about  400  paces  S.  E.  pointing  to  it. 

1700  paces,  or  about  ona  mile  south  from  this,  is  a  third,  with  a  beacon,  bearing  E.  500 
paces  distant. 

6000  paces,  or  about  3  miles  S.  of  this,  is  a  house,  occupied  by  Mr.  Spiller  and  fami 
]y,  which  is  about  one  mile  from  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  and  about  W.  one  mile  fron 
ihe  S.  end  of  the  island,  are  two  other  houses  with  families. 

These  huts,  together  with  the  other  houses  mentioned,  form  a  chain  from  one  extremi 
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geroas  rock,  having  only  3|  foct  water  on  it.  If  you  go  no  farther  to  the 
westward  than  for  the  hghts  on  Plumb  island  to  bear  S.  W.  there  is  no 
danger  from  eitlier  of  the  above-mentioned  rocks,  but  that  course  to  the 
bar  would  run  you  on  the  north  breaker  ;  therefore  you  must  bring  the 
lights  to  bear  \V.  by  S.  and  anchor  in  1 1  or  12  fathoms  water,  if  the  tide 
will  not  permit  your  coming  in.  No  vessel  in  coming  in,  ought  to  go  near- 
er the  South  breaker  than  7  fathoms  water,  nor  nearer  the  North  breaker, 
in  coming  from  the  eastward,  than  9  fathoms.  There  arc  several  pilots 
belonging  to  this  harbour,  who  will,  if  possible,  be  outside  the  bar,  to 
take  command  of  every  vessel  wanting  their  assistance.  If  they  cannot, 
you  must  keep  the  lights  in  range,  and  run  for  them  till  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  eastern  light,  when  you  must  haul  to  the  westward,  and  an- 
chor between  the  two  lights  in  4  fathoms  water.  A  vessel  that  draws  10 
feet  water  may  come  in  at  two-thirds  flood.  They  should  always  keep  to 
the  windward  of  the  bar,  unless  the  wind  should  be  fair.  If  the  sea  is 
80  great  as  to  prevent  the  pilots  getting  over,  a  signal  will  be  made  by  him, 
-when  you  must  run  direct  for  his  boat,  keeping  the  lights  in  range,  which 
will  carry  you  safe  over.  If  your  cables  and  anchors  are  not  good,  yoa 
may  bring  the  western  light-house  to  bear  S.  £.  by  S.  and  run  N.  W.  by 
N.  for  ^Salisbury  point ;  but  as  soon  as  you  make  said  point,  you  must 
¥ 

ty  of  (he  island  to  the  other.  Thn  unfortunate  marincrr,  whose  fate  may  wreck  him  on 
this  shorn,  can,  by  noticing  the  )>oint  of  compass  from  which  the  wind  blows  at  the  time 
of  his  being  wrecked,  be  governed  in  his  course  across  the  island,  wbtie  he  will  find  him- 
self under  the  lee  of  the  higher  land,  and  protected,  in  some  measure,  from  the  violence 
of  the  tem^Msi.  By  keeping  along  the  margin  of  the  island,  where  the  travelling  is  good, 
and  befoic  coming  quite  to  the  marsh,  cither  N.  orS.  he  will  be  certain  of  meeting  with 
one  of  these  huts  or  houses^  where  he  may  find  temporary  relief.  To  facilitate  still  fur- 
ther the  means  of  conveyirjg  immediate  assistance  to  those  unfortunate  mariners  who 
may  be  wrecked  on  this  island,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  have  completed  a  bridge  and  turnpike  road  from  Newburyport  to  Plumb  isl- 
and. This  road  leads  in  a  south-eastcily  direction  from  Newburyport,  and  the  bridgo 
crosses  Plumb  island  near  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  VV.  of  Seal  island. — 
An  elegant  Hotel  has  been  erected  at  the  cat>t  end  of  the  bridge,  within  100  rods  of  the 
sea  shore,  one  mile  south  from  the  lights,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northerly 
from  the  northernmost  house  erected  by  the  Merrimack  Humane  Soricty  before-mention- 
ed. The  Hotel  is  painted  white,  has  three  white  chimneys,  and  may  serve  as  a  land- 
mark for  seamen. 

if  a  vessel,  by  stress  of  weather,  should  be  obliged  to  run  ashore  on  this  island,  and 
the  master  can  make  any  choice  of  place,  it  is  most  eligible  to  run  on  as  nearly  oppo- 
site this  house  as  possible,  as  assistance  and  shelter  can  be  more  promptly  afforded,  and 
the  communication  more  direct  with  Newburyport. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  life  is  lost  on  this  beach,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
wreck,  when  the  crew  remain  on  board  until  low  tide.  Unless  the  vessel  is  in  imminent 
danG;er  of  going  to  pieces  immediately,  the  seamen  should  never  take  tp  their  boat. 

*  In  a  course  nearly  N.  from  the  light-houses  on  Plumb  island,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  across  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Salisbury 
beach,  called  Salisbury  point.  From  this  point  a  sand  beach  extends  on  the  verge  of  the 
ocean,  without  an  inlet  or  interruption  Of  any  consequence,  until  it  reaches  Hampton 
river.  This  beach  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  salt  marsh  ol  considerable  ex- 
tent, intersected  by  a  variety  of  small  rivulets  and  creeks,  which  render  it  impossible  fbr 
a  ship- wrecked  mariner  to  reach  the  inhabited  parts  of  Salisbury.  Here  too  the  hapless 
seaman  is  sometimes  destined  tosufi'er  the  misfortunes  of  shipwreck,  and  to  reach  a  dc- 
i^late  and  inhospitable  shore,  only  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  his  death.  If  he  can  at- 
tain the  first  and  wished-for  object,  in  evading  the  jaws  of  the  angry  ocean,  he  yet  finds 
himself  a  solitary  wanderer  on  the  coast,  without  shelter  and  without  sustenance  ;  an^ 
In  his  fruitless  search  for  them,  roust  inevitably  perish.  As  the  N.  E.  storms  are  gene- 
rally most  fatal  to  vessels  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  Salisbury  beach  is  not  so  oAen  a  place 
of  shipwreck  as  Plumb  island.  But  to  guard  against  a  possibility  of  accident,  which 
must  son>etimes  happen  to  the  unskilful  or  inexperienced  navigator,  the  Marine  Society 
erected  a  hut,  similar  to  those  on  Plumb  Island.  Here  they  deposited  every  thing  neces- 
•ary  for  the  relief  of  such  as  might  nced'it,  and  were  at  the  pains  and  expense  frequent- 
ly to  inspect  it,  and  renew  their  generosity  by  replenishing  it:  but  this  has  shared  the 
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haul  op  N.  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  *  Badger's  rocks, 
Black  rocks,  and  the  Hump  sands.  Across  the  channel  from  the  Hump 
sands  to  Black  rock  creek,  lie  7  or  8  piers,  on  which  are  from  7  to  2^  feet 
water,  at  low  water,  which  were  sunk  in  the  year  1776,  and  have  not  since 
heen  removed  ;  the  mark  to  pass  between  them  is  to  bring  the  beacon,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town  of  Newburyport  T which  may  be  distinctly  seen, 
in  clear  weather)  over  the  south  corner  of  the  north  meeting-house.  The 
Hump  sands  lie  S.  W.  from  Salisbury  point,  which  makes  the  channel 
very  narrow,  and  difficult  for  strangers.  When  you  pass  the  Black  rocks 
you  must  haul  up  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  which  will  bring  you  in  channel  way,  and 
good  anchorage.  And  if  it  be  in  the  night,  or  dark  weather,  when  you 
judge  yourself  about  half  a  mile  from  Black  rock,  you  may  come  too  with 
safety.  I  would  recommend  to  all  masters,  whether  they  belong  to  New- 
buryport or  not,  to  avoid  attempting  that  port  in  a  gale  of  easterly  wind, 
except  they  are  well  acquainted,  and  have  a  good  prospect  of  getting  in, 
as  no  pilot  can  get  over  the  bar  when  it  blows  a  gale  from  the  eastward. 
And  if  you  should  make  Cape  Ann  lights,  and  bring  them  to  bear  S.  by  E. 
or  the  Dry  Salvages  to  bear  S.  by  E.  you  may  run  with  safety  N.  by  W. 
or  N.  ^  W.  distant  10  leagues  from  Cape  Ann  to  Portsmouth.  In  running 
the  above  course,  you  will  make  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  if  it  is  any  way  clear, 
from  which  you  take  a  new  departure  ;  when  you  pass  the  said  i!i)ands, 
you  bring  Star  inland  (on  which  the  meeting-house  stands)  to  bear  S.  S. 
£.  and  then  tts^f^.  N.  W.  distant  from  said  island  3  leagues  to  Ports- 
mouth, or  giv«  wfiite  island  light  a  birth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  bringing  it 
to  bear  east,  and  then  run  N.  by  W.  for  Portsmouth  light.  (White  island 
is  the  south-western  island.)  There  is  a  very  good  harbour  in  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  from  the  wind  from  north-easterly  roun#  to  southerly,  and  you 
may  lie  land-locked  with  any  of  them  ;  but  if  the  wind  hauls  to  the  S. 
W.  or  W.  N.  W.  you  may  run  in  between  Smutty-nose  island  (which  has 
a  wind-mill  on  it)  and  Hog  island,  where  there  is  water  enough  for  a  first 
rate  man  of  war  ;  and  where  you  anchor,  have  12  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

In  going  into  Portsmouth,  jou  may  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  N. 
N.  W.  till  you  get  within  Wood  island.  Then  you  may  haul  away  N.  or 
N.  by  E.  till  you  pass  the  light-house  ;^you  may  then  haul  up  W.  N.  \V. 
or  N.  W.  by  W.  and  bring  the  light-houise  point  to  shut  in  with  Wood  isl- 
and, where  you  will  be  safe  from  all  winds,  and  may  anchor  in  8  or  9  fa- 
thoms water. 


{(am?  fate  with  those  on  Plumb  island,  not  so  much,  however,  from  the  insufficiency  of 
its  foundation,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds,  as  from  the  wantonness  of  individuals  and 
companies,  who  frequent  this  si>ot  in  the  warm  season  on  partiet  of  pleasure.  The  Mer- 
rimack Humane  Society  have  extended  their  benevolent  viewi.to  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  have  erected  a  hut  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  from  Black  rocks,  so  called* 
and  about  150  paces  from  the  sea  shore.  *  This  hut  will  be  maintained  in  commodious 
repair,  nnd  provided  with  every  thing  suitable  for  those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  net'd  its  siicltcr.  Others  on  the  same  coast  will  be  erected  as  speedily  as  the  funds  of 
the  society,  and  the  chiirities  of  individuals  will  render  it  possible,  and  will  be  conve- 
niently furnished  and  provided  for  the  same  laudable  purpose. 

*  Badger's  rocks  bear  N.  W.  J  N.  from  the  light-houses,  distant  half  a  mile,  and  are 
covered  at  two-thikds  flood,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  Black  rocks  bear 
N.  W.  fiom  the  light-houses  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  are  always  dry,  which  you 
also  leave  on  your  starboard  hand.  Half  tide  rocks  (on  which  is  placed  a  pier)  bear 
W.  by  S.  }  S.  from  Black  rocks,  distant  one  mile  and  a  half^  are  bare  at  half  tide,  which 
you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.  North  rocks  (whkh  also  have  a  pier  on  them)  bear 
W.  by  S.  from  Black  rocks,  distant  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  are  seen  only  at  very  lo» 
tides,  which  you  leave  on  your  biarboard  hand,  between  which  and  Half  tide  rotks  i*- 
the  channel. 


It 
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When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  ivith  the  wind  at  E.  or  JS.^^Jg, 
ivith  which  wind  you  cannot  weather  away  Cape  Ann,  and  you  are  to  the 
northward  of  the  isles  of  Shoals,  your  only  shift  is  to  Portsmouth,  and  yo^ 
are  obliged  to  run  so  faf  to  the  westward  s\s  to  bring  said  port  to  bear  Nf 
'  N.  W.  as  generally  the  wind  at  E.  at  sea  b^uls  two  or  three  points  to  the 
tiorthwapd,  which  makes  it  a  head  wind,,  [0^  >^^^  ^  Plate.] 

SIGNALS  FOR  VESSELS, 

When  in  sight,  supposed  to  be  hound  for  Newburyport,  and  the  sea  is  so  large  on  the 
'  bar  that  pilots  cannot  get  out  to  tiieir  assistance. 

When  a  vcisel  comes  iiit«  the  bay,  and  c  mnot  coaie  over  the  bar  at  high  watKr, 

A>wing  to  insufficiency  of  the  tide,  a  red  S^HARip  flaq  will  he  hoisted  up  and  a  peitd- 

'  AVT  under  it,  and  as  soon  as  those  signals  are  seen  from  the  vessel  in  the  bay,  she  must 

keep  oSf  and  try  some  other  port. 

When  the  usual  sigp&ls  for  vessels  are  kept  up,  the  vessel  must  lay  off  and  on  at  the 

.   bar,  keeping  to  windward,  until  signals  be  made  for  her  to  come  in  ;  and  when  it  is  a 

■  suitable  time  to  come  over  the  bar,  a  red  savARS  flag  wiU  be  hoit^tied  half  mast :  she 

:  may  then  come  in,  keepiui;  the  lights  in  range. 

When  a  PSjrDAirT  it  hoisted  half  mast  the  vessel  may  come  in»  keeping  the  lights  a  lit- 
tle open  to  the  northward. 

When  a  bi4^E  bitrgce  is  hoisted  half  mast  the  vessel  may  come  in,  keeping  the  lights 
a  little  open  to  the  southward. 

When  a  vessel  is  seen  in  the  bay,  and  does  not  come  in  before  night  comet  om^  the  foU 
lowing  lights  will  be  made,  viz.  ' 

For  a  vessel  to  keep  off,  and  not  attempt  to  come  in  over  the  bar  during  tlvs  night,  a 
LAHTBRN  yirili  je  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff. 

When  there  is  a  proper  time  for  a  vessel  to  come  in  over  the  bar  dmring  the  qight,  two 
I.AirTKRN8  will  be  hoisted,  one  at  the  top  of  the  flag-staff,  and  the  oner  half  mast  high. 
The  vessel  must  then  lay  off  and  on  at  the  bar  unti»  a  light  is  made  in  the  eastern  light- 
house, at  a  window  about  eight  feet  below  the  lantern.  The  vessel  may  then  come  over 
■  the  bar,  keeping  the  lights  in  range,  and  when  she  gets  abreast  of  the  upper  light,  there 
is  good  anchorage. 

The  signal  for  a  vessel  in  distress  is  a  white  SttUARK  FLAg^  with  a  large  black  baj| 
in  the  centre,  hoisted  half  mast  high. 


I 


Directions  for  *Annis  Squam  harbour  in  Ipswich  bay. 

The  masters  of  yessels  out  of  Newburyport  should  generally  be  ac- 
quainted  with  the  harbour  of  Squam  ;  and  for  their  benefit  a  plan  of  the 
harbour  has  beeo  taken  from  actual  survey,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  when  obliged  to  make  a  harbour  from  Ipswich  bay,  through 
stress  of  weather.  When  a  vessel  at  anchor  off  Newbury  port  bar,  parts 
a  cable,  with  the  wind  atN.  £.  or  £.  N.  £.  if  she  can  carry  double  reefed 
sails,  she  may  run  S.  S.  £.  5  leagues,  which  course,  if  made  good,  will 
carry  her  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Squam  bar  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  so 
{  clear  as  to  see  half  a  mile  when  you  make  the  land  to  the  eastward  of 
I     Squam,  you  may  run  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore  ;  your  course  is 

;    s.  s.  w; 

;         Squam  bar  bears  from  Hallowboat  point  (the  N.  £.  point  of  Cape  Ann) 
I     from  W.  S.  W.  to  S,  W.  distant  about  two  leagues.     In  running  from 

Hallowboat  point,  yw  must  be  careful  of  Plumb  cove  ledge,  which  shews 

-  -   -  -  ■  ■  ■   ■ 

*  Annls  Squam  light«house  is  a  wooden  building,  of  an  octagO|ial  form,  9bout  40fect 
high,  containing  a  fixed  light,  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  tl)e  water  at 
jcominon  high  tides.  It  is  painted  white,  and  jnay  be  known  b^  being  lower  than  any 
other  light-house  on  Uie  coast  uf  Massaehusebts,  and  its  inland  situation.  ]t  bears  from 
Fortsmuuth  light-house  about  S.  by  W.  distant  10  or  11  leagues,  and  frooi  Newbiuy- 
poVt'bnr  S.  ?   K.  5  leagiu**. 

?0 
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itself  till  Dear  high  water,  and  bears  from  Squam  light  N.  N.  £.  a  little 
northerly,  distance  five-eighths  of  a  mile.  When  you  have  passed  thi» 
ledge,  you  leave  a  deep  cove,  called  Hodgkin's  cove,  and  a  long  point  or 
neck  of  land,  called  Davis'  neck,  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  up  with 
this  neck,  haul  S.  W,  or  S.  W.  by  W.  for  Squam  bar. 

In  sailing  into  this  harbour  bring  the  light  to  bear  due  S.  when  at  the 
distance  of  1  mile,  and  run  directly  for  it,  leaving  Haradan's  rock  (which 
lies  N.  by  £.  j  E.  from  the  light,  distant  three-eighths  of  a  mile)  on  your 
larboard  hand  ;  continue  your  course  till  within  50  yards  of  the  light- 
house, then  haul  up  S.  S.  W.  for  the  Bar  rock,  leaving  the  light-house  on 
your  larboard,  and  the  bar,  which  runs  nearly  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  (leaving 
the  river  about  IK)  fathoms  broad,  opposite  the  light-house)  on  your  star- 
board hand.  In  running  this  course  you  will  leave  the  Lobster  rocks 
(which  lie  S.  by  W.  from  the  light-house,  distant  200  yards,  and  are  dry 
at  low  water)  on  your  larboard  hand.  When  up  with  the  Bar  rocks  (which 
lie  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  arc  dry  till  nearly  high  water)  steer  S.  by 
£.  }  £.  till  you  open  the  houses,  and  you  may  anchor  in  from  3|  to  5  fa- 
thoms, clear  sandy  bottom  ;  or  run  your  vessel  on  shore  on  the  starboard 
hand,  in  case  you  have  neither  cables  nor  anchors. 

When  a  stranger  is  obliged  to  run  for  Squam  harbour,  and  is  doubtful 
whether  to  enter  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water,  he  had  best  anchor 
back  of  the  bar,  and  he  will  immediately  have  assistance  from  the  light- 
house, if  it  is  jjossible  for  a  boat  to  live  ;  if  the  weather  is  so  boisterouj^ 
that  a  boat  csumbt  come  off,  a  fliig  will  be  hoisted  on  shore  near  the  light- 
house, as  soon  as  there  is  water  enough  for  a  vessel  on  the  bar,  when  he 
may  run  in  as  above  directed. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Ipswich,  your  course  from  Hallowboat  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  that  leads  into  the  harbour,  is  W.  i  N.  distant  about 
8  miles.  There  are  two  beacons  erected  a  small  distance  to  the  south> 
ward  of  Castle  hill,  which  maybe  run  for,  but  as  the  bar  is  often  removed 
by  storms,  it  is  not  safe  to  run  into  the  harbour  unless  acquainted. 

[OCT"  ^^^  plan  of  Annis  Squat^^,^ 


Directions  to  go  into  Cape  Ann  harbour. 

When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  and  make  *Cape  Ann  lights  in  the 
night,  bring  them  to  bear  S.  W.  and  run  direct  for  them,  which  course 
will  carry  you  within  the  Londoner,  smd  when  you  pass  the  said  rocks, 
bring  the  two  lights  in  one,  at  which  time  they  will  bear  N.  by  E.  |  E. 
and  then  steer  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.  keeping  said  course  about  one  mile,  which 
will  carry  you  clear  of  Milk  island,  which  is  very  low  and  cannot  be  seen 
in  a  dark  night.  When  you  judge  yourself  to  the  westward  of  said  isl- 
and, you  haul  to  the  wc^itward  until  you  bring  the  lights  to  bear  £.  N.  E. 
when  you  must  steer  W.  S.  W,  about  6  miles,  which  course  will  carry  you 
to  Eastern  point.  When  you  pass  said  point,  keep  your  course  W.  S.  VV. 
until  you  bring  Norman's  Woe,  which  is  the  highest  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour,  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  run  N.  N.  W.  till  you  shut  the 
light  in,  then  N.  N.  E.  will  carry  you  safe  in. 

*'  Cape  Ann  light-houses  arc  built  on  Thatcher^s  island,  which  lies  al>out  two  tniif  s  K. 
of  the  S.  E.  point  of  Cape  Ann,  and  forms  the  northern  lif^hts  of  Massadiuselts  bay.  'V\u 
lanterns  are  elevated  about  90  feet  above  the  level  of  thh  sra,  and  contoiii  fis'cd  Vv^Ux-i 
\vhi(Ji  may  be  seen  7  or  8  leagues  distant. 
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If  you  want  to  go  inside  the  Salvages,  keep  close  aboard  Hallowboat 
point,  which  has  a  tree  on  the  eastern  part  of  it,  and  steer  S.  S.  £.  for 
Sraight's  mouth  island,  but  be  careful  to  avoid  Avery*s  rock,  by  keeping 
the  lights  on  the  dry  point  of  Straight^s  mouth  island,  till  you  get  up  close 
aboard,  then  haul  round  the  point,  and  S.  S.  E.  will  carry  you  to  the 
lights.  To  avoid  the  Londoner,  you  must  keep  the  lights  close  aboard 
the  body  of  the  island,  on  which  they  stand  ;  the  Londoner  lies  half  a 
mile  of}',  breaks  at  all  times  of  tide,  is  quite  dry  at  low  water,  and  bears 
E.  S.  E.  from  the  middle  of  Thatcher's  island.  A  long  shoal  runs  oil.  N. 
E.  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Londoner.  Between  tlie  Londoner  and 
Thatcher's  island  there  are  3 J  fathoms  at  low  water.  From  the  Salvages 
to  Hallowboat  point  and  Sandy  bay,  there  lies  a  large  spot  of  flat  ground, 
which,  at  low  water,  will  take  up  a  small  vessel.  Outside  the  Salvages  is 
very  bold.  Hallowboat  point  bears  from  the  Salvages  W.  N.  W.  2^ 
miles  distant,  and  the  Salvages  bear  from  the  lights  N.  N.  E.  3  miles 
distant. 


Ten  *Pound  island  light-house. 

Vessels  bound  for  Cape  Ann  harbour  and  falling  in  to  the  eastward  of 
the  eastern  point,  must  give  the  point  a  birth  of  about  one  mile,  and  when 
the  light  otP£en  Pound  island  bears  N.  N,  E.  yoa  are  then  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  ledge  that  extends  off  from  the  point,  and  may  steer  direct 
for  the  light  (this  ledge  bears  froni  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  island  S.  by 
W.  ^  W.  and  is  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.) 
Running  this  N.  N.  E.  course  will  carry  you  between  Ten  Pound  island  and 
Ten  Pound  ledge  ;  this  ledge  bears  from  the  light  S.  W.  ^  VV.  about  §  of  a 
mile  distance,  and  has  but  6  feet  water  at  low  spring  tides,  is  about  10  fa- 
thoms diameter.  Passing  between  the  island  and  the  ledge,  you  will  have  1 3 
to  15  feet  water  at  low  spring  tides  ;  the  east  end  of  Ten  Pound  island  is  foul 
ground,  and  no  safe  passage  ;  the  south,  west  and  north  sides  are  bold  and 
may  be  approached  within  40  to  60  fathoms  at  low  water ;  give  the  west  end 
of  the  island  a  birth  of  50  to  70  fathoms,  and  steer  in  for  the  inner  harbour 
N.  E.  ;  you  may  anchor  at  any  distance  from  100  fathoms  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  island  ;  the  light  will  then  bear  from  S.  to  S.  W. 
anchor  in  6,  5,  4  or  3  fathoms  spring  low  tides,  muddy  bottom  ;  this  inner 
harbour  is  safe  against  all  winds  tliat  blow. 

Bound  for  Cape  Ann  harbour  and  falling  in  to  the  westward,  a%far  as 
Half-way  rock,  take  care  not  to  bring  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  iiiUind  to 
•bear  to  the  eastward  of  N.  E.  by  N.  until  you  are  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  eastward  of  Half-way  rock,  to  avoid  the  S.  E.  breakers  fhat 
extend  from  Baker's  island,  and  which  bear  from  the  lights  on  Baker's  isl- 
and S.  E.  ^  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  ^  E,  and  about  ^  miles  distant.  On  the  S.  E. 
part  of  these  breakers  is  placed  a  spar  buoy,  painted  black,  bearing  from 
Half-way  rock  N.  E.  by  E.  about  one  mile  distant,  and  from  the  lights  on 
Baker's  island  S.  S.  E.  J  E.  2^  miles.  When  passed  to  the  eastward  of 
these  breakers,  you  may  then  bring  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  island  to  bear 
N.  E.  and  run  for  it ;  on  this  course  you  will  leave  Ten  Pound  ledge  on 
your  starboard  hand,  aXid  the  ledges  off  Norman's  Woe  rock  and  Fresh 

*  Ten  Pound  island  lies  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Ann.     There  is  a  light-house  nn  it, 
the  base  of  which  is  about  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ica,  and  the  tower  20  feet  high. 
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li?ater  corVe  on  ydur  krboard  hand  ;  when  np  witk  Ten  Pound  island,  an- 
chor as  above  difecfed. 

The  outer  harbour  of  Cape  Ann  is  a  safe  and  good  anchorage  against  a 
ttortherlj  or  east  wind,  when  yeru  maj  anchor  in  7|  to  6^  fethoms,  low 
tides,  muddy  bottom,  the  light-house  t>earing  about  S.  £.  b^  £.  distaiit 
about  one  mile  or  a  mile'  and  a  half. 

Th6  S.  £.  harbour  is  also  a  safe  and  good  anchorage  against  a  northerly, 
^ast,  afid  to  S.  £.  winds  ;  bring  4he  light  to  bear  frotfi  N.  by  E.  to  N.  N. 
y  W.  ;  anchor  in  9,  8,  7  or  6  fathoms  at  lov^  spring  tides y  muddy  bottom  ^ 
distance  from  the  light  one-eighth  to  half  a  mile. 

Bearings  of  several  Udgesftom  the  lighi  on  Ten  Pound  island  ^  viz. — 

The  lo'^ce  that  makes  off  from  ilhe  eastern  pointy  bears  fiom  the  light  S.  by  W,  ^  W. 
about  2  iniies  (iistant,  and  has  from  6  to  10  feet  water  at  low  tides;  {his  ledge  lies  offfrom' 
<he  eastern  point  about  half  a  mJe. 

Thcic  ii>  a  single  rockthaUies  about  midway  bet-.,  ecn  lhce..£lrrn  point  and  Norman's 
Woe  Inndj  called  the  Kouno  rock,  and  has  12  feet  water  on  it  at  lov;  spring  tides ;  bears 
from  the  light  S.  W.  i  S. 

About  30  fathoms  off  from  Norman's  Woe  point  is  a  Inx^e.  high  rock,  of  20  to  30  fathoms 
diameter,  and  about  100  faihoms  off  this  rock:,  in  a  southerly  direction,  ts  a  ledge  that  ha» 
7  01  8  feet  w.;ter  on  it  at  low  tides. 

About  one  quarter  of  a  mile  off  from  Fresh-wntor  cove  lies  a  Ifd^e,  wit'i  only  3  ftiet 
«vatcr,  low  ip:ing  tides,  bears  from  the  light  W.  ^  N.  distant  about  2  miles. 

H  ilf-\^r.y  ;ork  and  the  light  on  Ten  Pound  island,  bear  S.  W.  j|  W.  ami  N.  £.  i  H. 
vf  each  ether ;  distance  about  8  or  9  miles. 


tieniarks  on  Cashews  ledge. 

(by  an  experilkced  navigator.) 

I  took  ntv  Hoparture  from  Thatcher's  island,  which  lies  2  miles  to  the 
c.istw*'  '  of  C^j>v-  Ann  ;  the  island  bore  from  me  N.  3  miles  distant :  froni 
♦Vr.  -*  -:  >nr  1  j^teeted  E.  4  Ni  65  miles,  with  a  fiiir  wind,  and  fell  in  with 
ti.v  .ii'j  I  :  p:irt  of  the  biUnikj  whefe  Cashe^<t  ledge  is,  about  2  leagues  to  the 
nort^  v^'ird  of  the  shoal,  in  60  fathoms,  hftrd  black  clay.  This  bank  lies 
N.  nuii  S.  7  leagues,  and  east  and  west  2  leagues  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
bank  is  the  shoalest  ground.  Its  length  and  breadth  is  one-quarter  of  a 
mile.  There  are  on  it  in  some  p<irts  10  fathoms,  in  others  only  4^,  all 
exceeding  rocky.  In  the  length  of  a  boat  you  will  have  from  10  to  4| 
f.ithoms,  and  there  arc  17  fathoms  within  a  cable's  letigth  of  the  shoal, 
which  gradually  deepens  as  you  stand  from  it,  all  over  the  bank,  to  90 
fathoms ;  at  this  sounding  you  are  on  the  edge  of  the  banki  You  will^  in  , 
general,  bavo  upon  the  bank  Itbzy  and  sandy  bottom,  with  black  stones 
and  broken  shells,  till  you  get  into  S5  or  30  fathoms,  it  then  becomes 
rocky.  The  current  sets  exceeding  strong  and  irregular  ;  iu  less  than  an 
hour  it  Kill  run  all  round  the  compass.  All  ships  and  vessels  should  en- 
deavour to  steer  clear  of  this  shoal,  for  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  a  fresh 
gale  of  wind  they  must  stiike  ;  if  not,  the  sea  must  run  so  as  to  founder 
Ibeni. 

By  four  days'  observation,  the  weather  being  exceeding  clear,  found 
Ihc  shoal  to  he  in  lat.  43^  04'  N.  long.  09°  1 V  W. 
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Directions  for  Salem  harbour. 

Vessels  inward  bound,  and  falling  in  with  Cape  Ann,  must  obserye  the 
following  directions,  yiz. — When  abreast  of  Cape  Ann  lights,  bearing  N. 
N.  W.  about  two  miles  distant,  steer  W.  S.  W.  about  3  leagues,  which 
will  carry  them  up  with  the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann,  then  steer  W.  by 
^*  i  ^*  '^h  miles*  which  will  carry  them  up  with  the  lights  on  (a)  Baker's 
island. 

Ships  bound  to  Salem,  falling  to  the  southward,  and  running  for  the 
lights,  must,  when  they  have  made  them,  keep  the  northern  or  lower 
light  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  light,  and  run  for  them,  which 
will  carry  them  to  the  eastward,  and  clear  of  the  south  breaker  of  Bak- 
er's island,  which  bears  from  the  lights  S.  £.  by  S.  two  miles  distant,  and 
is  very  dangerous. 

Vessels  bound  to  Salem,  having  made  the  lights  with  a  westerly  wind, 
in  beating  up,  must  not  stand  to  the  southward  or  westward,  further  than 
to  shut  one  light  in  with  the  other,  on  account  of  the  South  breaker,  nor 
to  the  northward  further  than  to  bring  the  lights  to  bear  W.  by  S.  \  S.  on 
account  of  Gale's  ledge,  which  bears  from  the  lights  N.  £.  by  £.  |  E.  1^ 
mile  distant,  having  but  4  feet  water  at  low  tides. 

In  going  into  Salem,  by  the  common  or  ship  channel,  between  Baker's 
island  and  (6)  Misery  island,  being  up  with  Baker's  island,  you  may  past 
within  100  fathoms  of  it,  and  steer  W.  by  N.  for  the  (c)  Haste  ;  this 
course  will  carry  you  clear  of  (d)  Hardy's  rocks,  leaving  them  to  the 
southward,  and  will  leave  (e)  Bowditch's  ledge  to  the  northward.  If  you 
arc  in  the  mid-passage  between  Baker's  island  and  the  Misery,  you  may 
steer  W.N.W.  till  you  have  passed  Bowditch's  ledge,  or  till  you  get  (/)Cat 

NOTES. 

(a)  Bakers  island  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  principal  entrance  of  Salem  harbour, 
iii  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.  bearing  £.  from  Fort  Pickering,  dii^tani 
about  5  miles  east  from  the  town  of  Salem.  There  are  now  two  ll;;ht-houscs  on  Haker^s 
island,  the  bases  of  which  are  about  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  is  25  feet 
and  the  other  56^  feet  hiE;h.  ThVy  stand  40  feet  apart,  aud  bear  from  each  other  N.  W. 
\  W.  and  S.  E.  J  E.  The  southern  li^ht  is  the  highest,  and  may  be  seen  from  6^  to  7 
leagues.  The  water  is  deep  near  the  island,  but  there  is  no  convenient  landing-plsKC. 
The  N.  andE.  sides  are  high  and  rocky.  There  is  a  small  channel  betwieen  the  S.  rock« 
and  the  dry  breakers,  but  is  safe  only  to  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  it. 

(6)  Misery  island  lies  from  Baker's  island  about  one  mile,  is  joined  by  a  bar  to  Little 
Misery,  which  knakcs  the  N.  side  of  the  channel  opposite  Baker's  island.  Misery  led^^c 
has  8  feet  water  ^  low  spring  tides,  and  bears  from  the  light-house  N.  W.  by  W.  J  W.  \\ 
mile  distant.  Misery  island,  or  Great  Misery,  is  174  rrnls  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  % 
rods  in  breadth.  Little  Misery  is  40  rods  in  length,  with  its  most  western  point  projecting 
into  the  channel.  South  part  of  Little  Misery  island  bears  from  the  lights  N.  W.  ^  Pi. 
three-<iuarters  of  a  mile  distant. 

{e)  The  Hasterock  is  a  broken  rock  above  water,  lying  near  the  channel,  bearing  from 
Baker's  island  lights  W.  }  N.  distant  2^  mijes,  and  \\  mile  from  Salem  neck. 

(tf)  Hardy *s  rocks  (on  which  a  beacon  is  erectc<1)  bear  W.  }  N.  from  Baker's  island 
lights,  distant  five«>«ighths  of  a  mile ;  they  are  coveriid  at  high  water,  and  are  dangerous. 
At  half  tide  they  appear. 

(e)  Bowditch's  ledge,  on  which  a  black  spar  buoy  is  placed,  bears  from  Baker's  island 
light-hous«  W.N.  W.  l|mile  distant. 

(/)  Cat  island  is  situated  about  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Baker's  island,  2  miles  distant,  and 
about  1|  mite  from  Marblehead  neck,  and  ranges  from  Baker's  island  just  clear  of  Mar- 
blehead  neck.  On  the  N.  W.  end  is  a  high  beach,  directly  opposite  the  point  of  Marble- 
head,  called  Peach's  point.  The  shore  is  irregular  and  rocky.  Beyond  and  on  a  line  with 
the  island  are  two  other  heads,  of  nearly  the  same  projection  :  nn<i  on  the  soutliern  side 
ve  three  high  rocks,  but  not  so  large  as  the  former.  Two  of  them  are  connected  with 
the  island  by  bait  of  stnd,  out  of  water  at  the  ebb ;  the  other  stands  boldly  up  within 
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island  open  to  the  westward  of  (g)  Eagle  island,  then  haul  up  for  the 
Haste  ;  any  stranger  may  there  anchor  in  safety,  in  about  5  fathoms  of 
water,  good  anchor<ige  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  proceed  into  Salem  har- 
bour, you  must  steer  about  W.  for  the  Haste,  which  you  will  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  then  steer  S.  W.  by  W. 
which  will  carry  you  into  Salem  harbour  ;  but  you  must  observe,  that 
there,i<)  a  ledge  runs  off  from  the  N.  £.  end  of  (^)  Winter  island,  and 
that  Abbotts  rock  lies  abreast  of  it ;  to  avoid  which  you  must  keep  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Abbot's  rock  is  found  by  bringing 
Castle  hill  and  house  into  the  cove  N.  of  Fort  Pickering,  and  Beverly 
meeting-house  well  in  with  Juniper  point  (or  S.  £.  point  of  Salem  neck.) 
Abbot's  rock  has  7  feet  at  common  ebb.  The  mean  of  common  tides  is 
12  feet.  In  keeping  off  shore,  to  avoid  Abbot's  rock,  you  must  not  go 
too  far  off,  for  fear  of  the  Aquae  Vitx,  which  are  sunken  rocks,  lying  E. 
S.  £.  from  Fort  Pickering,  distant  nearlv  half  a  mile. 

When  coming  from  the  southward,  if  you  are  near  Cat  island,  you  may 
pass  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it ;  if  you  are  to  the  eastward,  you 
must  give  a  birth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  \  W.  or  N. 
N.  W.  leaving  the  {i)  Brimbles  and  Eagle  island  to  the  starboard,  and 
{j)  Coney  island  ledge  to  the  larboard — that  course  will  carry  you  clear 
of  Eagle  islfind  bar  ;  continue  upon  the  same  course  till  you  have  passed 
the  Haste,  and  got  into  the  common  ship  channel,  or  you  may  continue' the 
same  coui'se  till  you  get  under  the  north  shore,  where  there  is  good  an- 
chorage. 

If  you  are  to  the  westward  of  Cat  island,  you  may  pass  in  the  middle 
channel,  between  that  island  and  {k)  Marblehead  rock,  and  steer  over  N. 
for  the  ship  channel,  leaving  (/)  Gray'a  rock  and  Coney  island  to  the  west- 
ward. Afler  passing  the  Haste,  and  entering  the  Fhip  channel,  you  may 
proceed  as  before  directed. 

If  in  coininji;  from  the  southward  "and  eastward  you  should  find  your- 
self near  (m)  Half-way  rock,  you  may  bring  it  to  bear  S.  E.  and  steer  N. 

?fOTES. 

tlH"?r  two, iiu?  w.ovf  fnutlicily.     The  Marblehead  Maiiiic  Society  has  erected  on  Cat  isl- 
and lork,  a  spar  40  ti'vt  high,  to  tlie  top  of  which  is  annexed  a  cask  of  about  130  gallons 
ioea^'iin'.  which  is  seen  at  sea  20  oi- 30  feet  above  the  land. 

(jf)  K;>i;le  island  is  about  IJ  mile  from  Peach's  point,  and  bears  from  the  liglit-housr 
W.bv  S.  ^  S.  distant  1j^  mile  ;  a  bar  runs  off  from  the  western  point  of  this  island,  in  a 
]IV.  W.  direction. 

(//)  Winter  island  lies  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  entrance  of  Salem  harbonr,  about  half 
A  mile  in  length  ;  the  highest  part  is  on  the  south  of  the  island,  opposite  a  point  of  jocks 
on  tlie  neck  (.^  hich  is  n  point  of  land  running  north-easterly  from  the  town  alK>ul  one 
mile.)  It  has  a  store  and  wharf  on  the  southern  end,  at  the  entrance  of  Cat  cove.  On 
the  eastern  ponit  stands  Fort  Pickeiing. 

(r)  Th:'  Brimbles  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  light-house,  distant  1}  mile,.  S.  S.  E- 
from  Easit:  island  nearly  half  a  mile  distant.  They  are  sunken  rocks,  bare  at  low  wa- 
ter ;  near  to  it  is  a  spar  buoy,  painted  red.     It  comes  out  of  water  at  half  ebb. 

(  /)  Coney  i.-Iand  is  a  small  island,  that  lies  near  the  month  of  Salem  harbour ;  it  bears 
from  Marblehead  jyoint  N.  E.  1  mile  distant ;  tVom  Fort  Pickering,  on  Winter  island,  E, 
I  S.  two  miles  distant ;  and  from  Haker^s  island  light,  W.  ^  S.  2J  miles  distant. 

(it)  Marblehead  rock  bears  S.  W.  from  the  western  part  of  Cat  island,  distant  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  ;  it  is  above  water,  and  may  be  approached  on  either  side,  very  near, 
with  safety. 

SI)  f5 ray's  rock  bears  N.  W.  from  Cat  island,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  W.  by 
\  S.  from  the  light-house,  distant  2|  miles,  is  high  out  of  water,  and  may  bo  approach- 
ed with  safety. 

(m)  Half-way  rock  is  about  180  feet  in  diameter,  40  feet  liigh,   and  bold  too ;  lying 
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W.  for  the  Haste,  passing  near  to  (n)  Satan,  or  Black  rock,  leaving  it  on 
the  larboard  hand,  and  the  Brimbles  and  Eagle  island  on  the  starboard  ; 
continue  this  course,  and  you  will  leave  the  Haste  on  the  larboard  hand, 
and  enter  the  common  ship  channel  and  proceed  as  above. 

There  are  several  other  channels  for  entering  Salem  harbour,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  pilot. 


Directions  for  Beverly  and  Manchester. 

To  enter  Beverly  harbour,  follow  the  directions  for  Salem  harbour, 
till  you  bring  the  Haste  to  bear  E.  S.  E.  and  run  W.  N.  W,  about  two 
miles,  and  you  reach  Beverly  bar,  which  is  a  spot  of  sand  running  out 
from  the  southern  or  Salem  side  of  the  entrance,  and  has  commonly  a 
beacon  upon  the  head  of  it,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  bar  has  very  shoal  water  on  the  eastern  or  outward  side  near  it,  but 
good  anchorage  within.  There  is  good  water  at  the  head  of  the  bar. 
Having  passed  the  bar,  there  is  a  sandy  point  from  Beverly,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  entrance,  and  beyond  this  point  are  the  Lobster  rocks, 
which  bear  from  the  head  of  the  bar  W.  a  little  S.  and  not  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  they  are  above  water  at  half  tide.  To  avoid  this  point,  after 
having  well  cleared  the  bar,  you  will  steer  towards  Ram-hom  rock,  which 
has  also  commonly  a  beacon,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  half  tide,  bearing  S.  W. 
by  S.  from  the  head  of  the  bar,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  There  are 
several  fathoms  of  water  within  a  vessers  length  of  Ram-horn  rock. 
Giving  this  a  good  birth,  you  then  clear  the  sandy  point,  and  steer  for  the 
Lobster  rock  beacon,  bearing  from  Ram-hom  beacon  N.  W.  by  W.  dis- 
tant about  one-quarter  of  a  mm.  Oi|;ing  this  a  good  birth,  you  are  then 
opposite  to  the  wharves,  and  may  anchor  in  deep  water,  and  in  a  very 
safe  and  excellent  harbour. 

To  enter  Manchester  harbour,  you  must  bring  the  southern  light  to 
bear  S.  ^  E.  and  run  N.  one  mile  distant,  where  you  may  anchor  on 
good  bottom. 

N.  B.  Eastern  point  bears  fioni  Baker's  island  lights  E.  by  N.  k  N*  7^  miles  distant. 
Half-way  rock  bears  from  the  lights  S.  |  E.  2  miles  distant.  Hard3r8  rocks  bear  from  the 
lights  W.  )  N.  distant  /ive-eigbUis  of  a  mile. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  M arblehead. 

Vessels  inward  bound,  and  falling  in  with  the  lights  on  Thatcher's  isl- 
and, may  observe  the  following  directions,  viz. — Thatcher's  island  ledge 
bears  from  the  body  of  the  island  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  E.  extending 
about  two  miles  from  the  island.     Afler  getting  the  west  light  to  bear  N. 

NOTES. 

about  half  way  between  Boston  and  Thntcher*s  island  li^ht-honses,  on  which  a  pyramidi- 
ral  monument  has  been  erected;  the  stone-work  of  which  is  15  feet  high,  with  a  base  of 
10  feet;  above  the  stone-work  is  a  spindle  15  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  copper  ball,  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

{n)  Satan,  or  Black  rock,  is  above  water,  steep  too,  and  bears  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Bak- 
T^s  ibland,  distant  If  mile. 
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iW.  you  are  to  the  westward  of  the  ledge  ;  then  haul  to  the  N.  W.  to 
ring  the  lights  to  hear  N.  E.  by  E.  and  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  for  the  east* 
em  point,  which  is  about  7|  miles  distant  from  Thatcher's  island.  Then 
your  coursais  W.  by  S.  distant  7^  miles,  for  the  lights  on  Baker's  island. 

Vessels  bound  to  Marblehead,  and  falling  to  the  southward,  and  running 
for  the  hghts,  after  making  them,  must  keep  the  north  and  lower  one  open 
to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  light,  and  run  for  them,  which  will  carry 
them  to  the  eastward,  and  clear  of  the  south  breakers  off  Baker's  island, 
which  bear  from  the  lights  from  S.  £.  |  S.  to  S.  S.  £.  |  £.  distant  two 
miles. 

Having  made  the  lights  with  a  westerly  wind,  and  beating,  when  within 
2^  miles  of  them,  you  must  not  stand  to  the  southward  and  westward  so 
far  as  to  shut  the  north  light  up  with  tlie  south  light,  on  account  of  the 
south  breakers,  nor  to  the  northward  further  than  to  bri^g  the  lights  to 
bear  W.  by  S.  |  S.  on  account  of  Gale's  ledge,  which  bears  from  the 
lights  N.  E.  by  E.  I  £.  distant  1^  mile.  Drawing  near  to  the  lights, 
take  care  of  a  lo^ge,  called  the  Whale's  back,  which  bears  from  the  lights 
|>^.  by  E.  distant  four-fifths  of  a  mile,  and  comes  out  of  water  at  quar- 
ter ebb. 

In  going  into  Marblehead,  and  being  up  with  the  lights,  give  the  north 
point  of  Baker's  islimd  a  birth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  or  less.  Having 
the  lights  one  in  with  the  other,  you  are  up  with  the  point.  When  the 
south  light  is  open  with  the  north  light,  you  have  then  passed  the  point 
Heaving  the  Misery  island  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  bears  from  the 
l^hts  N.  W.  I  N.  three-fourths  of  a  mile.)  Then  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  or  S. 
S.  W.  until  you  bring  the  south  light  to  bear  N.  E.  by  £.  |  £.  then  steer 
S.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  distant  3  miles,  for  Marblehead  harbour.  You  will 
leave  Hardy's  rocks.  Eagle  island,  and  Gray's  rock,  on  the  starboard  hand; 
Pope's  head  f  which  is  a  large  high  rock^caring  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the 
lights,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  distant)  Brimbles,  and  north  point  of  Cat  isl- 
and, on  the  larboard  hand.  The  Brimbles  bear  from  Eagle  island  S.  S. 
£.  ^  E.  distant  half  a  mile  ;  and  Grav's  rock  from  the  north  point  of  Cat 
island  N.  W.  by  W.  seven-eighths  of  a  mile. 

Falling  in  with  the  south  point  of  Baker's  island,  and  it  blowing  hard 
from  the  eastward,  if  you  cannot  avoid  it  you  may  pass  the  point  by  keep- 
ing it  well  on  board,  say  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  60  fathoms  from  the 
shore,  where  you  will  have  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water.  When  up  with 
the  S.  W.  point,  steer  W.  S.  W.  which  will  carry  you  between  the  north 
Gooseberry  island  (which  bears  S.  W.  |  S.  from  the  lights,  distant  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile)  and  Pope's  head,  leaving  the  former  on  your  larboard 
hand,  and  Pope's  head  on  your  starboard  hand,  between  which  you  will 
have  from  S}-  to  5  fathoms  of  water.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  Pope's 
head,  haul  to  the  northward,  until  the  south  light  bears  N.  £.  by  £.  ^  £. 
then  steer  S.  W.  by  W.  ^  W,  for  Marblehead  harbour. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward  and  running  for  Half-way  rock  (which 
is  a  high  bold  rock  of  about  30  fathoms  diameter,  lying  S.  \  £.  from 
Baker's  island  lights,  distant  two  miles)  must  not  bring  the  rock  to  bear  to 
the  southward  of  W.  S.  W.  to  avoid  the  south  breaker,  which  bears  from 
Half-way  rock  N.  £.  |  E.  distant  one  mile.  Being  up  with  Half-way  rock, 
and  bound  into  Marblehead,  bring  the  rock  to  bear  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  and  steer 
W.  by  N.  4  N.  for  Fort  head,  distant  3  miles,  leaving  Cat  island  on  the 
starboard  hand,  which  bears  from  Half-way  rock  W.  N.  W.  distant  1^ 
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mile,  and  Marblehead  rock'^  oo  the  larboard  hand,  which  bears  from 
Half-way  rock  W.  J  N.  distant  two  miles.  Black  rock  bears  from  Half- 
way rock  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  1 J  mile.  Cat  island  rock  and  Point  neck 
bear  east  and  west  of  each  other,  distant  about  one  mile. 

Vessels  being  up  in  Boston  hay,  may,  by  bringing  Boston  ligbt  to 
bear  S.  S,  W.  run  N.  N.  E.  for  Marblehead  rock — they  are  distant  from 
eacb  other  about  1 2  miles.  Half-way  rock  and  Boston  light  bear  of  each 
other  S.  W.  and  N.  £.  distant  15  miles. 

Hardy's  rocks  are  covered  at  high  water,  and  may  be  seen  at  quarter 
ebb.  Whale's  back  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  may  be  seen  at  quarter 
ebb.  Gale's  rocks  have  but  4  feet  water  at  low  tides  and  bear  N.  E.  by 
£.  I  E.  from  the  lights,  distant  If  mile.  The  south  breakers,  off  Baker's 
island,  are  always  covered.  The  Brimbles  are  covered  at  high  water, 
and  are  seen  at  half  tide.  Black  rock  is  always  out  of  water,  but  low« 
Oat  island  rock.  Half-way  rock,  Marblehead  rock,  Gray's  rock,  and  Pope's 
head,  are  large,  and  high  above  water.  Half-way  rock  is  very  bold  all 
round  it.  Eagle  island  is  bold  only  on  the  south  and  east ;  from  the  N. 
E.  part  of  it,  quite  to  Hardy's  rocks,  is  very  shoal  water,  and  no  passage 
for  ships. 

Btaringi  and  distanca  of  the  principal  islands,  rocks,  ^c,  in  the  vicinity  of 

Saleniyfrom  Baker* s  island  lights. 

Eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann  bears        .  E.  by  N.  j^  N.  7j|  miles  distant; 

Gale's  ledge N.  E.  by  E.  |  E.l|  mile  do. 

House  island  *. N.  N.  E.  1  mile  do. 

E.  part  of  Wlia]e*9  back      .        .        .  .     N.  by  E.  |  mile  do. 

Great  Misery N.  by  W.  ;j[  W.  1  aiile  do. 

S.  part  of  Little  Misery        .        .        .  N.  W.  ^  N.  |  mile  do. 

Bowditch's  ledg^         .        .        .        .  W.  N.  W.  l|  mile  do. 

N,  part  of  Hardy's  rocks             .        .  .  W.  }  N.  |  mile  do. 

N.  part  of  Haste  rock          .        .        .  W.  j  N.  2^  mile  do. 

S.  part  of  Coney  island        .        .        .  W.  ^  S.  St^  mile  do. 

Nagus  head,  or  Marblehead  shore      •  W.  J  S. 

Gray's  rock W.by  S.  J  S.  2|  mile  do. 

N.  part  of  Eagle  island                .        .  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  1^  mile  do. 

S.  part  of  Marblehead  neck        .  S.  W.  by  W.  }  W. 

N.  part  of  Cat  island           .  S.  W.  by  W.  2  miles  do. 

Middle  of  Pope's  head        .  S.  W.  by  W.  }  mile  do. 

N.  part  of  Western  Gooseberry          .  S.  W.  j^  S.  f  mile  do. 

South  Gooseberry       .                 .        •  S.  S.  W.  i  W.  ^  mile  do. 

Sataoy  or  Black  rock          .        .        .  S.  W.  by  §.  1  }  mile  do. 

Eastern  Gooseberry            .  S.  S.  W.  i|  W.  { mile  do. 

Half-way  rock             .        .        •        «  S. }  E.  2  miles  do. 

S.  Breakers  off  Baker's  island              .  S.  £.  by  S.  2|  milts  do. 

Archer's  rock,  on  which  is  a  spar  buoy,  painted  red,  has  7  feet  at  low  tides,  S.  W.  by 
W.  J  W.  2|  miles  distant. 

Outer  Breakers,  known  generally  by  the  names  of  Outer,  Middle,  and  Inner  Breakers; 
this  is  a  very  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  extending  from  SearPs  rocks,  in  a  S.  E.  di- 
rection, about  two  roilesj'and  in  a  westerly  direction  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  beat- 
ing from  the  lights  S.  £.  i  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  i  £.  2^  miles ;  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  thi» 
dangerous  shoal,  have  the  northern  or  low  light  a  little  open  of  the  eastward  of  the  high 
light.  

NOTE. 
*  On  this  rock  is  erected  a  monument,  painted  white  at  the  bottom  and  black  at  the 
t<>p,  being  about  8  feet  in  the  base,  and  15  in  height.  Strangers  will  observe,  that  the 
course  from  Half-way  rock  to  Marblehead  fort  is  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  3  miles  distance,  leav- 
ing the  beacon  which  Is  placed  on  Cat  island  rock  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  the  monu- 
ment on  the  larboard  hand  ;  the  monument  bears  from  the  beacon  W.  by  $.  }  $.  disttnee 
s^veu-eiginhs  of  a  mile. 

21 
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SearPt  rocks,  a  small  part  comes  out  of  water  at  low  spring  tideSi  and  bean  from  the 
south  light  S.  E.  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  from  the  S.  E.  points  of  Baker*» 
island  S.  E.  distant  a  small  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  Here  is  a  gpod  channel  between  the 
island  aud  Searl's  rocks,  by  keeping  the  island  best  on  board,  say  at  the  distance  of  Sd 
to  40  fathoms ;  in  this  chauoel  is  3  to  5  fathoms  water  at  low  commoa  tides. 


George's  Shoals. 

A  Report  relative  to  the  Survey  of  Georges^  Sho€Usy,  made  in  the  United 

State^^  schooner  Science  and  the  sloop  Orbit,  by  direction  of  the  Board 

of  Navy  Commiisioners^  and  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  in 

182). 

There  are  properly  four  shoals  on  George's  Bank  ;  the  whole  of  them 
included  between  latitudes  4)"*  34' N.  and  41''  53'  30"  N.  and  longitude 
67°  18'  W.  and  GT^  59"  W.  Between  them  there  is  froEB  1 5  to  36  fathoms 
water. 

The  largest,  and  ofn  which  is  the  chief  danger»  is  the  most  southerly 
and  westerly.  It  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  a  long  and  rmrrow  spit 
making  out  from  the  S.  £.  angle.  The  S.  E.  point  is  in  latitude  41°  34' 
N.  and  longitude  6T>  40'  W.  The  west  point  is  in  latitude  41^  42'  N. 
and  longitude  61''  59'  W.  The  N.  E.  point  is  in  latitude  41<>  4d'  N.  and 
longitude  67°  47'  W.  The  eastern  side  of  this  shoal,  although  somewhat 
irregular,  runs  nearly  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W.  having  on  it  from  three  feet 
to  nine  fathoms  at  common  low  water.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  sand  spits,  very  narrow,  so  that  the  width  of  a  narrow  vessel  will  make 
Beveral  fathoms  difference  in  the  depth  of  water.  The  general  range  of 
the  spits  is  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  As  there  are  no  rocks,  they  are  conse- 
quently liable  to  change,  in  some  measure,  their  positions  and  ranges. 
On  the  eastern  edge,  even  in  calm  weather,  unless  it  be  high  or  low  wa- 
ter, the  tides  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  form  considerable  breakers 
when  setting  to  the  westward,  and  a^large  waterfall  when  setting  to  the 
eastward.  This  is  accounted  for,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  direct- 
ly on  the  edge  of  this  shoal  there  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  fathoms  of 
water,  so  that  the  edge  forms  a  species  of  dam,  stopping  the  force  of  the 
flood  tide,  and  over  which  the  ebb  falls. 

When  there  was  considerable  wind,  we  observed  that  the  breakerfi 
were  higher  within  the  edge,  to  the  westward,  than  on  the  edge  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  water  there  was  still  shoalcr,  and  that  we  should 
have  seen  the  sand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  sea.  The  breakers 
were  such,  unless  it  were  entirely  calm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  go 
among  them  with  boats  ;  nor  was  it  considered  safe  to  attempt  it  with  the 
vessels.  For  besides  the  danger  of  striking  on  the  hard  sand  spits,  the 
vessels  would  have  been  liable  to  be  filled  by  the  breakers.  Even  on  the 
eastern  edge,  and  at  nearly  slack  water,  the  vessels  were  at  times  nearly 
covered  with  them.  And  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  attempt  it,  aa 
the  objects  of  the  survey,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  danger  on  the  shoals, 
and  the  situations  and  extent  of  them,  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
risk. 

Had  not  the  sea  been  very  smooth,  and  at  high  water,  we  should  not 
have  been  able  to  have  gotten  on  where  we  found  three  feet,  reducing  it 
to  low  water.  The  prevailing  wind  was  to  the  eastward  ;  and  I  have  no 
iloubt  but  that  this  place  would  have  been  bare  with  any  continuance  of 
;in  off-shore  wind. 

I  think  there  are  no  rocks  about  the  shoals.     Wc  had  one  cast  on  the 
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S.  W.  side  which  indicated  rocky  bottom,  in  fifleen  fathoms  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  some  sharp  stone  that  the  lead  struck  on,  although 
I  have  marked  it  according  to  the  appearance,  on  the  Chart.'^ 

The  centre  of  the  northern  shoal  is  in  latitude  41^  53'  30''  N.  and  Ion* 
gitude  67*^  43'  AV.  It  extends  east  and  west  about  four  miles.  The 
shoalest  part  having  six  fathoms,  is  very  narrow,  and  composed  of  hard 
sand.  But  there  is  not  more  than  twelve  fathoms  of  water  for  three  miles 
south  of  the  above  latitude.  On  the  north  side,  at  two  cables'  length 
from  the  shoal,  the  sloop  dropped  into  33  fathoms.  The  breakers  on 
this  shoal  are  very  heavy,  and  when  there  should  be  a  sufficient  sea  to 
endanger  a  vessel,  they  might  be  seen  some  miles,  and  heard  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  ;  and  as  the  shoalest  part  is  not  more  than  a  cable's 
length  inside,  and  no  danger  near  it,  a  vessel  might  avoid  it. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  last  mentioned  shoal,  in  latitude  41^  51'  N.  and 
longitude  67^  26'  W.  is  another  small  shoal,  with  eight  fathoms  water, 
having  however  considerable  breakers.  There  are  but  1 7  fathoms  for 
three  miles  N.  of  it.  But  very  near  to  the  east  of  it,  are  31  fathoms,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  to  the  south  and  west 

The  centre  of  the  east  shoal  is  in  latitude  41*  47'  N.  and  long.  67^ 
Id*  W,  It  is  about  two  miles  long  from  east  to  west^  and  has  several  fa- 
thoms watier.  To  the  south,  there  are  but  17  fathoms  for  two  miles.  In 
other  directions  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms. 

The  above  described  shoals,  I  am  confident,  are  all  which  are  on 
Georges'  Bank.  Their  positions  and  sizes  may  be  relied  on,  as  well  as 
the  places  of  the  soundings  which  I  have  laid  down  on  the  chart.  They 
were  ascertained  by  a  vast  number  of  celestial  observations,  taken  with 
good  and  well  adjusted  instruments  on  board  the  two  vessels — and  very 
carefully  and  faithfully  calculated.  The  rates  of  the  chronometers  were 
found  by  a  transit  instrument  previously  to  sailing  from  Boston,  and 
after  our  return,  and  all  the  observations  re-calculated  for  the  small  va- 
riation which  appeared. 

At  anchor,  different  places,  and  on  different  days,  we  determined  the 
set  and  strength  of  the  tides,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  their  rise  and  fall. 
The  rise  of  them  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  halt'  fathoms.  They  set  round 
the  compass  every  tide,  setting  S.  £.  nearly,  at  full  moon,  and  running 
from  one  to  four  knots  per  hour,  at  a  mile^s  distance  from  the  breakers*. 
The  mean  rate,  however,  is  materially  varied  by  the  winds  ;  they  set 
strongest  at  W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  strength 
of  the  flood  and  ebb.  From  these  causes  and  variety  in  the  tide's,  arises 
a  principal  danger  in  approaching  the  shoals.  When  under  weigh  about 
the  shoals,  in  a  few  hours'  time  we  found  ourselves  drifted  far  out  of  our 
reckonings,  and  to  ascertain  our  situations,  when  both  vessels  wesc  under 
weigh,  we  took  continued  observations  for  the  longitude  by  the  chrono- 
meters, and  at  the  same  time  double  altitudes  for  the  latitudes  ;  which  lat- 
ter were  calculated  by  Brosius'  new  and  certain  method.  By  allowing 
for  the  sets  of  tides,  as  ascertained  at  anchor,  the  observations  and  reck- 
onings agreed  very  nearly  ;  so  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
sounding  placed  on  the  chart  may  be  considered  as  certain 

Should  any  vessel  fall  in  with  the  shoals,  a  knowledge  of  the  course 
and  strength  of  the  tides  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  they 
can  be  calculated  for  any  day  a^id  hour  by  the  preceding  facts. 

In  going  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Shoals,  at  5  leagues  from  the  light,  there 
are  86  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  The  water  gradually  deepens  to  i  J3  fa- 
thoms  ;  and  then  gradually  decreases  towards  tlie  shoals.  In  lat.  41°  51^  N. 

*  Tbit  Cbart  U  publlibed  by  tht  tutbor  or  tbe  Aiuerkaii  Coast  Fikit 
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ftnd  loD.  68"^  1  r  W.  there  are  90  fathoms.  In  lat.  41°  W  N.  and  Ion.  68^  S'  W. 
there  are  49  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel,  on  the  western  ed^e  of  the  bank.  The 
water  then  shoals  fast.  To  the  northward  of  the  Shoal,  in  lat.  41°  59^  N.  and 
loo-  67**  52'  \V\  on  the  S.  side  of  the  north  channel,  there  are  60  fathoms,  soft 
mud.  In  lat.  42°  12'  N.  and  Ion.  67<^  51'  W.  there  are  102  fathoms.  In  lat.  42^ 
10'  N.  and  Ion.  67*  1 8'  W.  there  is  no  bottom  at  176  fathoms.  To  the  eastward 
we  did  not  ascertiiin  the  extcMit  of  thir  Bank.  In  two  miles  southward  of  the 
S.  E.  point  of  the  shoals,  there  aie  from  20  to  26  fathoms  of  water,  which  sound- 
ings continue  for  at  least  ^0  miles  to  the  southward  and  westward. 

The  bottom  on  the  Bank,  so  far  as  we  ascertained  it,  is  of  such  a  narrow  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  difficult  for  a  vessel  to  ascertain  her  shuation  by  it.  We  often 
found  a  great  variety  of  soundings  in  a  very  short  distance  ;  such  as  sands  of 
various  colours,  and  differently  mixed,  ro:r-9«  and  fine,  gravol  pebbles  of  various 
c( '  'rs,  stones,  spong:*',  and  shi'll^;.  Of  all  these,  except  sand,  I  saved  a  number 
of  .    •  'snens,  with  riinrUa  to  note  the  places  from  where  they  were  taken.*  * 

No"\.'l::«t;iriiii..;^  tills  varit'tj,  some  general  character  of  the  soundings  may 
be  n.  CI  ■;!.  To  tiii'  westward  of  the  Shoals,  and  at  some  distance  from  them,  the 
bo;:  -in  1:3  1. '/;!:.-«  sind  and  gravel  of  all  colours.  To  the  N.W.  a  mixture  of  white, 
black  and  yellow  sand.  To  the  N.  black  and  white  sand.  To  the  N.  E.  chieflT 
gravel  and  pibhics.  To  tlie  E.  fine  white  and  jellow  sand;  and  in  lat.  41^  5TN. 
and  ion.  68^  40^  VV.  some  white  moss.  To  the  S.  E.  fine  white  and  yellow  sand* 
As  the  shoals  are  approached,  in  whatever  direction,  the  soundings  beconc 
coarse,  and  are  frequently  mixed  with  shells  of  different  kinds.  Near  the  shoal 
much  of  the  bottom  is  pebbles ;  and  to  the  E.  of  the  birgest  and  dangerous 
shoal,  there  are  stones  of  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  with  moss  and  sponge  on  some 
of  them.  Near  the  S.E.  point  is  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  a  prevailing  character 
of  the  soundings  is  green  sholls^  and  chiefly  of  the  species  usually  called  sea-eggs. 
If  a  vessel  be  far  enough  S.  to  avoid  danger,  she  will  have  no  shells.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  soundings,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  survey  the  bank,  will  be  best  un- 
derstood from  the  chart,  where  they  have  been  carcailly  rated. 

The  time  and  weather  preventtrd  making  a  complete  survey  of  all  parts  of 
the  Bank.  And  although  we  ascertained  the  boundaries  of  it  to  the  westward 
and  northward,  I  have  not  delineated  it  on  tht;  chart,  being  unwilling  to  borrow 
any  thing  from  charts,  which  disagree  so  essentially,  and  which  we  found  very 
incorrect  in  the  material  points.  Of  the  shoals  themselves,  I  do  not  believe  a 
more  perfect  surVey  can  be  made ;  unless  in  a  calm  time,  the  main  shoal  could 
be  penetrated.  This  however,  docs  not  seem  to  be  an  object,  as  no  vessel  would 
be  safe  in  attempting  to  pass  over  it. 

The  reports  that  rocks  have  been  seen  on  the  Shoals,  are  undoubtedly  incor- 
rect. Had  there  been  ^iny  there,  we  could  not  have  failed  of  discovering  them* 
At  the  wefst  n<irt  of  the  bank,  in  strong  tide  rips,  we  saw  large  quantities  of  kelp 
and  sea  weed,  whir.h,  nt  a  distance,  had  the  appearance  of  rocks.  But  on  sound- 
ing, we  found  good  water,  :ind  a  regular  and  clear  bottom. 

It  will  he  seen,  by  the  bottom,  that  the  holding  aground  is  not  good.  But  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  purvey,  by  having  a  long  scope  of  cable,  rode  out  a  con- 
siderable {i;ale  of  wind,  for  *2'i  hours,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  shoal,  and  to 
windward  of  it.     At  this  time  the  sea  broke  very  high  in  10  fathoms  water. 

C.  FELCH. 

« 

NOTK. — In  coming  from  the  southward  for  George's  bank,  you  will  gctsound- 
ings  in  lat.  10  -  i'N.ifon  the  S.S.W.  part  of  the  bank.  Should  you  not  get  sound- 
ings in  the  lat.  of  \0'>  30'  N.  you  may  be  certain  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the 
shoal.  wi»e:i  yt»'i  must  direct  your  course  accordingly  to  clear  it,  when  your  first 
80undiiij;s  w  ill  he  in  from  7f)  to  60 fathoms.  When  steering  to  the  northward,  you 
will  Nlioalen  your  water  gradually  to  20  fathoms,  when  you  will  be  in  lat.  41^20^ N. 
whirl)  dtpth  of  water  you  will  have  10  or  I '2  leagues  distant,  either  east  or  west 

Soiindiii;;-!  from  George's  bank  continues  its  course  W.  by  S.  until  you  are 
nearly  abreast  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island ;  then  southward  to  Cape  Ilatteras. 

*  It  tiMv  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  one  cut  of  the  lead,  on  examininir  the  arniog.  I  found  one  thin) 
hiack  saod,  ooe-third  white,  sod  one-third  greeo  shells,  Id  at  dutinct  dimensions  at  they  couU  have  been 
trawo. 
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Directions  for  sailing  into  Boston  Harbour. 

From  Cape  Ann  to  *Bostoi!i  light-house,  the  course  is  S.  W.  |  S.  dis- 
tance 8^  leagues.  After  making  the  light,  with  the  wind  fair,  you  will 
bring  it  to  bear  W.  by  N.  or  VV.  N.  W.  and  then  run  for  it,  till  you  come 
within  two  cables*  length  of  it.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  and  you  cannot 
get  a  pilot  from  the  light-house,  afler  running  abreast  of  it  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  bear  N.  by  £.  you  may  run  W.  by  S.  about  1  \  mile  to  Nantasket  road, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  b  fathoms  in  safety. 

To  work  into  Boston  bay  you  may  stand  to  the  southward  till  you  bring 
the  light  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  and  to  the  northward  till  you  bring  it  to  bear 
W.  S.  W.  till  you  come  within  one  league  of  the  light ;  then  you  must 
not  stand  to  the  northward  any  farther  than  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.  by  N. 
and  to  the  southward  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.  N.  W.     You  may  anchor  in 
the  bay  with  safety  if  the  wind  is  offshore.     If  you  fall  to  the  southward 
of  Boston  harbour,  be  careful  to  avoid  Cohasset  rocks,  which  lie  abovTi 
water  some  distance  from  the  land,  the  outer  part  of  which,  called  Mi- 
nors rock,  has  a  black  buoy  on  it,  that  lies  in  5  fathoms  water,  which  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand.     Your  course  from  this  buoy  to  the  light- 
house is  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  3  leagues.     In  running  the  above  course 
and  distance,  you  will  pass  a  white  buoy  which  lies  in  4  fathoms  water, 
that  is  on  the  N.  £.  part  of  Harden's  rocks,  and  bears  S.  E.  ^  S.  from  the 
light-house,  distant  H  leagues,  which  rocks  may  be  seen  two  hours  be- 
fore low  water,  that  you  also  leave  on  your  larboard  hand,      i'here  is 
another  buoy  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  is  red,  that  lies  in  three  fa- 
thoms water  on  Point  Alderton.     When  in  the  middle  of  the  light-house 
channel  steer  W.  by  N.  1  mile  distant,  to  the  beacon  on  the  spit,  which 
you  may  run  within  one-quafter  of  a  cable's  length  of,  leaving  it  on  your 
starboard  hand,  opposite  to  which  lies  a  black  buoy  in  2  fathoms  water, 
on  George's  island  rocks.     Between  the  light-house  and  George's  island 
lies  a  rock,  called  the  Centurion,  in  mid-channel,  with  15  feet  water  on  it. 
Your  course  from  this  to  Gallop's  island  point,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  half  a  mile 
distant.     From  thence  through  the  narrows,  by  Nick's  mate,  your  course 
is  N.  N.  W.  half  a  mile  distant.     Nick's  mate  has  a  monument  on  it,  and 
must  be  left  on  your  larboard  hand,  1  cable's  length  distant,  and  then  steer 
W.  by  N.  for  Castle  island,  distant  4  miles.  In  running  W.  by  N.  from  Nick's 
mate,  you  will  first  leave  a  white  spar  buoy  on  the  lower  middle  on  your 
starboard  hand,  distant  3  miles  from  Nick's  mate,  then  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  distant,  you  will  see  a  white  buoy,  which  is  on  the  Castle  rocks  in 
two  fathoms,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand.     When  abreast  of 
the  Castle,  steer  N.  N.  W.  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  to  clear  the  upper  mid- 
dle ground,  which  has  a  black  buoy  on  it  in  two  fathoms  water,  that  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  if  the  buoy  should  be  removed,  run  N.  N. 
W.  till  you  bring  the  two  northernmost  steeples  in  Boston  a  handspike's 
length  open,  then  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  2|  miles,  which  will  carry  you  op- 
posite the  town. 

Broad  Sound,  which  is  the  north  entrance  of  Boston  harbour,  is  not  a 
proper  channel  for  large  vessels,  but  those  who  frequent  it  will  follow  the 
directions  here  given :  when  up  with  the  Graves,  which  are  a  parcel  of 
dry  rocks  that  appear  white,  you  must  leave  them  on  your  larboard  hand 
2  cables'  length  distant,  th^n  bring  them  to  bear  S.  £.  and  run  S.  W.  by  W. 

•  Boston  lifcht-bouse  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Tbe  lantern  is  elevaled 
8S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light,  which  may  be  seen  9  or  10  leagues  dis- 
tance. When  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues,  tbe  time  of  darkness  will  be  twice  that  of  light ;  as  you 
approach  it,  tbe  time  of  darkness  will  decrease,  and  that  of  light  increase,  until  you  get  within  three 
leacuei  of  it,  when  the  light  wUl  not  wholly  diiappetr ;  but  the  greatest  power  of  light  will  be  l<^  v.Va 
least,  as  44  to  1.  Two  buts  are  erected  at  Long  beach  (on  Nantasket)  far  thia  a^comtsm&iii^cn  A  ^deit^ 
wracked  seamen. 
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4  miles,  when  you  will  be  up  with  Long  islaud  light,  which  is  elevateil 
on  a  tower  20  ^et,  on  which  is  a  lantern  7  feet  high,  bearing  from  the 
old  light-house  *W.  |  N.  It  is  lighted  with  10  patent  lamps.  You  leave 
it  on  your  larboard  hand. 

In  passing  from  the  Graves  to  Long  island  light,  you  will  see  two  buoys 
on  your  larboard  hand,  one  of  which  is  on  a  reef,  called  the  Devil's  back, 
is  painted  red,  and  lies  in  4  fathoms  water ;  the  other  is  on  Ram-head 
bar,  painted  black,  and  lies  in  15  feet  water;  you  will  also  pass  a  white 
buoy  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  lies  on  the  N.  £.  point  of  Faun  bar, 
(at  which  time  Long  island  hetd  light  will  bear  S.  W.)  in  2}  fathoms, 
when  you  must  follow  the  directions  above  for  the  town. 

A  black  buoy  with  a  white  vane  has  been  placed  near  to  the  Barrel 
rock,  which  lies  in  the  Broad  Sound  channel,  at  the  entrance  of  Bohton 
harbour.  The  buoy  is  moored  about  7  fathoms  N.  £.  from  the  rock,  in 
3^  fathoms  water,  about  1|  mile  W.  by  S.  from  the  body  of  the  Graves-^ 
one-half  mile  N.  W.  from  the  Devil's  back — W.  N.  W.  flrom  the  house 
on  Green  island — and  N.  £.  ^  E.  from  the  tree  on  Long  island  head.  This 
rock  is  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  5  or  6  feet  wide,  ranging  N.  N.  W.  andS. 
S.  £.  having  4  or  5  feet  of  water  upon  it  at  low  tide,  and  .3^  fathoms 
round  it — vessels  may  pass  with  safety  either  side  of  the  buoy,  giving  it 
a  birth  of  12  or  15  fathoms. 

The  Lower  middle  ground  lying  in  the  way,  the  directions  are  as  fol- 
low, viz. — 

On  the  Lower  middle  ground,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, a  little  above  Spectacle  island  (which  is  in  part  dry  at  low  water)  oa 
the  eastern  part  of  which  is  a  red  buoy,  and  on  the  western  part  a  black 
buoy,  in  two  fathoms  water,  which  you  must  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand. 

Pudding  point,  or  Shirley  gut  entrance,  is  between  Faun  bar  and  Win- 
ship's  bar.  You  must  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W .  and  run  for  it,  leaving 
Shirley  point  on  the  starboard  and  ^Decr  island  on  the  larboard  hand. 
The  channel  from  this  gut  to  Boston  is  so  crooked  and  narrow,  that  no 
person  should  attempt  to  go  in  with  a  large  vessel,  unless  acquainted, 
without  a  pilot. 

Vessels  outward  bound,  from  Boston  light-house,  who  would  wish  to 
fall  in  with  fCape  Cod,  the  course  is  S.  £.  by  £.  ^  E.  distant  1 1  leagues, 
thence  3  leagues  to  the  light-house.  When  up  with  the  light-house,  and 
it  bears  S.  W.  2  leagues  distant,  you  may  then  steer  S.  S.  £.  which  will 
carry  you  out  of  the  south  channel. 

Vessels  in  Boston  bay,  who  put  away  for  Cape  Cod  harbour,  must  en- 
deavour to  fall  in  with  Hate  point  light-house,  which  contains  a  reTolving 
light  (see  page  171.)  Should  you  first  make  Cape  Cod  light,  bring  it  to 
bear  E.  by  N.  and  run  for  it  until  you  have  soundings  in  14  or  15  fathoms 
water,  then  steer  N.  £.  until  the  light  bears  £.  by  S.  then  run  in  N.  W. 
for  the  harbour. 

When  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  you  will  have  from  35  to  19 
fathoms  water,  which  latter  sounding  is  within  2  leagues  of  Boston  light- 
house ;  the  quality  of  the  soundings  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the 
depth  of  water.     As  you  will  6nd  a  di£Perence  of  5  or  6  fathoms  in  run- 

*  In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1810-11,  Deer  island  point  wathefl  away,  so  that  it  is 
DOW  covered  at  high  water,  and  renders  it  dangerous  for  vessels  coming  in  and  going  r>ut 
through  Broad  Sound  ;  a  black  buoy  is  therefore  now  placed  near  the  point.  Vessels 
must  pass  to  the  southward  of  said  buoy. 

t  Cape  Cod  is  low  and  sandy  land.  Cape  Ann  is  middling  high,  with  many  trees  on 
it.  On  the  latter  it  a  remarkable  land  called  Pigeon  hill|  which  appaan  likt  a  boat 
bottom  up. 
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niDg  a  cable's  length,  you  will  observe  that  the  quality  of  soundiDgg  i9 
rough  on  Cape  Ann  side,  and  sandy  on  Cape  Cod. 

At  full  and  change,  it  is  high  water  off  Race  point  at  10  o'clock^and  45 
minutes.  Vessels  in  leaving  Cape  Cod,  bound  to  Boston,  should  calculatp 
the  tide,  as  the  flood  sets  strong  to  the  S.  W. 

N.  B.  The- upper  buoys  will  be  taken  up  during  the  winter  season. 

[(Kr  ^e  the  Plate,] 

Half-way  rock  bears  from  Long  island  light  N.  E. 

The  east  point  of  Nahant  bears  from  Long  island  light  N*  £.  bj  N. 

Directions  from  Boston  light-house  to  Cape  Elizabeth. 

From  Boston  light-house  to  Thatcher's  island  lights,  which  lies  2  miles 
£.  from  Cape  Ann,  the  course  is  N.  E.  h  N.  and  the  distance  8|  leagues  ; 
butto  clear  the  Londoner,  which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand  when 
bound  to  Cape  Elizabeth,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  About  half  way, 
and  near  the  north  shore,  is  a  high  bold  rock,  called  Half-way  rock,  of 
about  30  fathoms  diameter  (on  which  is  a  monument)  bearing  S.  VV.  by 
W.  distant  7  J  miles  from  the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Ann. 

From  Thatcher's  island,  £.  S.  £.  one-half  of  a  mile,  lies  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  called  the  Londoner,  which  show  themselves  at  half  tide,  and  ex« 
tend  £.  N.  £.  and  W  S.  \V.  distimt  two  miles  from  the  island.  If  you 
should  be  forced  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ann,  there  is  a  very  clear 
bay,  called  Ipswich  bay,  and  N.  E.  from  it  lies  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  Great  island  on  the  west,  and  Ger- 
rish's  islHiuI  on  the  east ;  on  the  former  of  which  the  town  of  New  Cas- 
tle is  built. 

From  Cape  Ann  lights  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  the  course  is  N.  i  E.  distant 
6i  leagues.  These  isles  are  low  and  level,  and  near  two  miles  in  length. 
South  from  their  west  end,  half  a  mile  distant,  lies  a  rock,  which  may  be 
seen  at  half  tide,  and  by  giving  the  west  end  of  these  islands  a  birth  of  1] 
mile,  a  N.  by  W.  course  will  carry  you  to  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth 
harbour,  9  miles  distant.  The  southernmest  of  these  islands  has  a  licrht- 
house  on  it,  as  more  fully  described  in  page  148. 

Strangers  should  never  attempt  to  go  round  the  east  end  of  these  tst- 
ands  ;  but  if  driven  thereto,  give  them  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  steer 
N.  W.  by  N.  which  will  carry  you  to  Portsmouth.  N.  £•  from  the  east 
end  of  these  ilTands,  4  miles  distant,  lies  York  ledge,  which  is  always  td 
be  seen,  and  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  two  miles.  From  York  ledge  to 
Boon  island  light  the  course  is  E.  N.  E.  distant  9  miles.  From  Boon  isl- 
and light  to  Boon  island  rock  (on  which  the  sea  always  breaks)  the  course 
is  E.  and  the  distance  3  miles.  .  From  Boon  island  light  to  Wood  island 
light,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E.  distant  12  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
Elizabeth  the  course  is  N.  £.  {  £.  and  distance  4  leagues.  [Seepage  147.] 

Directions  for  sailing  in  and  out  of  Boston  Bay,  from  Cape 
Cod  or  Cape  Ann,  to  Boston-light  house. 

Boston  light-house,  as  before  mentioned,  stands  on  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  channel,  and  is  abQUt  82  feet  high»  including  the  lantern. 
To  steer  for  it  from  Cape  Cod,  when  in  5  fathoms  off  Peeked  hill  bar, 
your  course  is  N.  W.  by  W.  4  W.  14  leagues.  Should  it  be  thick  wea- 
ther, and  you  should  fall  in  with  the  south  shore  of  Scituate  in  15  fa- 
thoms, steer  N.  till  you  get  into  16  fathoms,  when  Boston  lieht  will  bear 
W.  N.  W. 

From  the  Race  point  light-hovse  to  Boston  light-house^  i«  ab<^^l  \\ 
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leases.  From  Cape  Ann  lights  to  BostoD  light,  the  course  is  S.  W.  i  S.  dis- 
tant 8^  leagues. 

There  are  two  lights  on  Thatcher's  island.  This  island  contains  about 
30  acres  of  land,  secured  by  an  iron  bound  shore,  and  is  situated  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  main  land  of  Cape  Ann.  it  affords  no  harbour,  nor 
is  there  any  safe  anchorage  very  near  it ;  there  is  a  passage  between  that 
and  the  main,  through  which  small  vessels  may  pass  even  at  ^w  tide  ;  but 
the  water  is  shoal  and  the  bottom  covered  by  a  collection  of  large  round 
stones.  The  light-houses*  were  erected  there  for  the  benefit  of  vessels 
coming  in  from  sea,  as  well  as  for  those  coasting  around  the  shores.  As 
soon  as  these  lights  are  discovered  they  can  know  their  real  situation  ; 
for  being  two  lights,  they  cannot  be  taken  for  the  single  revolving  light  at 
Boston  harbour,  or  for  the  Plymouth  lights,  where  there  are  also  two,  but 
the  distance  between  them  is  only  1 1  feet  6  inches,  while  the  distance  be- 
tween those  on  Thatcher's  island  is  about  one-third  of  ^  mile,  and  can  be 
brought  to  range  one  with  the  other  when  you  are  abreast  of  the  island,  and 
bear  N.  by  E.  J  E.  and  S.  by  W.  |  W,  from  each  other,  and  those  on 
Plumb  island  bear  £.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  from  each  other.  The  lights 
on  this  island  are  of  great  use  to  all  vessels  in  their  passage  in  or  out,  as 
they  point  out  the  situation  of  theSalvweson  the  north,  and  the  London- 
er on  the  south.  Besides,  from  the  different  bearings  of  the  lights,  a  safe 
departure  may  be  taken  ibr  the  different  harbors  in  the  bay,  as  well  as 
for  those  bound  northerly  and  to  sea.  For  remarks  more  minute,  yoa 
will  find  them  in  the  directions  for  sailing  to  Boston  light,  to  Baker^s  isl- 
and lights,  and  to  those  on  Plumb  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Newburyporl 
harbour.  n 


Directions  for  Scituate  harbour. 

The  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  Scituate  harbour  was  erected  more 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  who  fall  into  the  bay  southward  of  Cohas- 
set  rocks,  and  as  a  guide  to  southern  coasters  to  avoid  Cedar  point,  which 
is  flat,  and  projects  into  the  bay  beyond  the  Clifts,  than  for  any  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  harbour,  which  is  small,  baving  only  about 
12  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  high  water,  middling  tides.  There  is  one 
light,  which  is  fixed,  elevated  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  4  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Cohasset  rocks,  andthereby  distinguishable  from  Bos- 
ton light,  on  the  north,  which  is  a  repeating  light ;  and  Plymouth  lights  on 
the  south,  which  show  two  lights  (or  lanterns  on  the  same  building.)  Sci- 
tuate light-house  is  erected  on  Cedar  point,  which  makes  the  north  chop 
of  the  harbour,  the  first  clift  (so  called)  making  the  south  chop.  There 
are  four  of  these  clifts  extending  towards  the  north  main  ;  the  southern- 
most of  which  it  the  highest. 

From  the  body  of  the  light-house,  the  northerly  part  of  Cedar  point 
and  a  ledge  called  Long  ledge,  extends  N.  N.  W.  nearly  one  mile  ;  so 
that  vessels  falling  in  a  little  more  than  one  mile  northward  of  the  light, 
may  bring  the  light  to  bear  south  ;  and  if  they  make  good  their  course 
north,  they  will  clear  the  outer  ledges  of  Cohasset  rocks  ;  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  body  of  the  light  will  clear  Cedar  point,  Long  ledge,  and  the 
first  Clif\  ledge.  [Note — there  are  ledges  extending  from  all  the  4  clifls, 
but  none  between  them,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  will  clear  all  ex- 
cept frigates  and  large  vessels.] 

From  the  body  of  the  light,  running  S.  S.  E.  will  clear  Branche^s  point ; 
consequently,  giving  the  light  half  a  mile  birth,  there  will  be  no  danger 
in  running  S.  S.  E. 

There  is  a  passage  within  Cahasset  rocks,  used  by  coasters,  which  is 
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found  by  giWog  the  light  half  a  mile  birtb,  and  running  N.  W.  by  N.  to 
the  southerly  entering  rock. 

There  is  a  meeting-house  about  two  miles  W.  by  N,  from  the  light ; 
and  a  farm-house  near  the  northwest  side  of  the  harbour,  with  two  large 
bams  a  little  north.  To  go  into  the  harbour  (the  ^outh  of  which  is 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide)  bring  the  meeting-house  or  farm-house 
to  bear  about  W.  by  N.  from  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  run  in  W.  by  N.  for  the  farm-house,  until  you  have  passed  the  bar, 
which  is  a  hard  bed  of  stones  and  gravel,  that  does  not  shift  ;  and  after 
passing  the  bar,  and  coming  on  sandy  bottom,  haul  up  and  anchor  near 
the  beach  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour. 


Directions  for  *Plymouth  harbour. 

The  high  land  of  the  Monument  bears  from  the  lights  S.  ^  W.  3  mile<(, 
and  tMonument  point  S.  S.  E.  3  leagues,  and  Branche^s  point  N.  \  \V. 
about  3  leagues^  Saquash  head  W.  ^  S.  3  miles,  the  easternmost  part  of 
Brown^s  islands  or  shoal  that  dries,  S.  S.  W.  li  mile,  and  the  Gurnet 
rock  from  the  body  of  the  light-hoaac  £.  by  S.  |  S.  one-third  part  of  a 
mile  ;  on  this  rock  you  have  but  3  feet  at  low  water,  at  which  time  all  the 
soundings  were  tsdten.  When  you  have  shut  in  the  Sandy  hill  with  the 
Gurnet  head,  you  are  clear  of  the  rock  \  after  which  you  must  mind  not 
to  haul  in  too  close  to  the  head,  as  there  are  many  sunken  rocks  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  When  you  bring  Saquash  head  to  bear  W.  by  N. 
you  may  then  steer  up  W,  by  S.  and  if  yoii  are  bound  for  Plymouth,  you 
must  keep  that  course  for  a  large  red  cliff  on  the  main,  which  is  a  very 
good  mark  to  carry  you  clear  of  Dick's  flat ;  then  you  must  steer  more 
southerly  for  Beach  point,  or  run  up  until  you  are  abreast  of  Saquash 
head,  giving  it  one-quarter  of  a  mile  distance  ;  then  steer  W.  b3'  S.  ^  S. 
which  will  clear  you  of  Dick's  tlat,  and  carry  you  directly  for  Beaeb 
point,  keeping  within  15  or  SO  yards  of  the  Sandy  point,  steering  away 
for  the  southward,  keeping  that  distance  until  you  have  shut  in  .the  habits, 
where  yoa  may  anchor  in  3  and  4  fathoms,  but  the  channel  is  very  nar- 
row, having  DOthing  but  a  flat  all  the  way  to  Pljrmoath,  except  this  small 
channel,  which  raos  close  by  this  neck  of  land ;  you  will  have  4  and  5 
fathoms  close  to  this  point,  if  you  are  bound  into  the  Cow-yard,  you 
must  steer  as  before  directed,  which  will  clear  you  of  the  stone  monu- 
ment on  Dick's  flat  and  that  on  the  Muscle  bank,  both  which  you  leave 
on  your  starboard  hand,  when  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water. 

*  This  harbour  is  capacious,  hut  shallow,  aud  is  forracd  Uy  a  long  and  narrow  nock  of 
land,  called  Salt-house  beach,  extending  southerly  from  Marshficld,  and  terminating  at 
the  (jurnet  head,  and  by  a  smaller  beach  within,  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
ronupclcd  with  the  main  taod  near  Eel  river,  about  3  miles  from  the  town.  There  are  two 
light-houses  on  tlie  Gurnet,  which  are  about  86  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  15  feet 
apart,  containing  fixed  lights,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  one  to  the  northward,  unletts 
yuu  are  un  the  shore.  But  to  the  southward  you  may  bring  them  in  one,  whicli  is  a  very  goorl 
mark  to  clear  you  of  Brown^s  island  or  sand  bank.  On  Salt-house  l>euch  is  placed  one  of 
the  huts  erected  and  maintained  by  the  Humaiie  Society  of  Massachusetts,  for  tJie  recep- 
tion and  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners.  There  is  a  breach  in  the  inner  beach,  which  cx- 
p<ises  the  shipping,  even  at  the  whan'es,  during  an  easterly  storm.  The  Gurnet  is  an 
eminence  at  the  suuUiern  extremity  of  the  beach. 

t  Monument  Bay  ffrom  which  the  point  takes  its  name)  is  formed  by  the  bending  of 
Cape  Cu'l.     U  i«  i»pa<:io!is  and  convenient  for  the  protrctios  of  shipping. 
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If  botntd  ia  Kingston  you  will  keep  the  house  on  Gurnet  head  just  open 
tvith  Saquash  head,  until  jou  have  opened  the  high  pines  with  Clerks 
island  ;  then  you  are  clear  of  the  Muscle  bank^  when  you  may  steer  N. 
W.  until  you  have  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  not  running  into  less. 

In  coming  from  the  northward,  bound  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  bring 
the  lights  more  southerly  than  S.  by  W.  to  avoid  High  Pine  ledge,  which 
lies  north  from  the  Gurnet  head  about  2|  or  3  miles*  When  you  are  on 
.  the  shoalcst  part  of  this  ledge,  some  part  of  which  appears  at  low  ebbs^ 
you  will  have  the  high  pines  in  range  with  Captain's  hill,  which  will  tnen 
bear  W.  by  S.  This  ledge  of  rocks  lies  1^  mile  from  the  shore,  extend- 
ing about  N.  N.  E.  for  near  a  mile,  apd  close  to  this  ledge  you  will  have 
4  and  5  fathcrms,  which  deepens  gradually  as  you  run  from  it  to  the  east* 
ward  ;  within  one  mile  you  will  have  10  and  12  fathoms. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  bound  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  open 
the  northern  light  to  the  westward,  but  keep  them  in  one,  which  will  car- 
ry you  in  5  fathoms  by  the  easternmost  part  of  Brown^s  islands  or  shoal , 
keeping  that  course  until  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  Gurnet  head,  or 
nigher,  where  you  will  have  but  4  fathoms  ;  then  Saquash  head  will  bear 
W.  by  N.  a  little  northerly,  and  the  two  outermost  trees  on  the  head  in 
one  ;  then  you  may  steer  directly  for  them,  until  you  bring  the  lights  to 
bear  E.  N.  £.  and  the  house  on  Saquash  head  to  bear  N.  W.  just  open 
with  the  first  Sandy  beach,  where  you  may  anchor  in  4  &thoms  in  Saquash 
road,  good  clear  bottom  ;  but  if  you  are  bound  for  Plymouth,  or  the  Cow- 
yards,  you  must  steer  as  before  directed.  If  in  the  night,  it  is  best  to 
anchor  here,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  Beach  point  (as  it  is  mostly  covered 
at  high  water)  if  dark,  or  to  go  into  the  Cow-yard. 

In  turning  into  Plymouth,  you  must  not  stand  to  the  northward  into  less 
than  3  fathoms,  as  it  runs  a  flat  a  long  way  from  the  Gurnet  head  to  Saquash  ; 
and  from  both  the  heads  lies  off  a  point  of  rocks  a  good  way  from  the 
shore,  many  of  them  but  just  under  water  at  low  ebbs.  And  all  the  way 
from  Saquash  to  the  Muscle  hank,  you  have  shoal  water  ;  so  that  you 
must  not  stand  in  less  than  before  mentioned.  And  in  standing  over  for 
the  sniids  to  the  southward,  you  must  go  about  as  soon  as  you  have  shoalen 
your  water  to  4  fathoms,  as  it  is  bold  too,  and  you  may  observe  the  rips, 
unless  it  is  very  smooth.  This  sand  extends  from  abreast  of  the  lights  to 
Beach  point,  most  of  which  is  dry  at  low  ebbs.  FVom  the  easternmost 
part  of  this  sand  to  Dick^s  flat  it  rounds  with  a  considerable  sweep  ;  you 
have  biit  5  fathoms  water  from  the  easternmost  part  of  Brown's  island  to 
the  Gurnet  head,  and  not  more  than  7  or  8  until  you  are  abreast  of  Dick's 
flat,  wiiere  you  will  have  13  or  14  fathoms  in  a  deep  hole,  and  then 
shoalen  to  5  fathoms  abreast  of  Beach  point. 

If  you  should  fall  into  the  southward  of  Brown's  islands  or  shoal,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Monument  land,  where  you  have  20  fathoms  in  some 
places,  you  must  not  attempt  to  run  for  the  lights,  until  you  have  them 
shut  in  one  with  the  other,  when  they  will  bear  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  ;  if  you 
do,  you  may  depend  on  being  on  Brown's  islands  or  shoals,  as  there  is  no 
passage  for  even  a  boat  at  low  water. 

In  coming  in  from  the  northward  in  the  night,  you  must  not  bring  the  light 
to  boar  more  southerly  than  S.  by  W.  to  avoid  High  Pine  ledge,  and  keep 
that  course  until  you  have  them  to  bear  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  W.  when  you 
will  be  clear  of  the  rock,  and  may  steer  up  W.  by  S.  until  you  have  the 
lights  to  bear  E.  N.  E.  where  you  had  best  anchor  in  the  night  Here 
the  tide  runs  strong  channel  course  from  the  Gurnet  to  the  Race  point  of 
Cape  Cod  ;  the  course  is  £.  \  N.  about  G  leagues  distance  ;  and  from  th«) 
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Gurnet  to  the  poiot  going  into  Cape  Cod  harbour,  is  E.  by  3.  7  leagues. 
If  you  should  make  the  lights  in  hard  northerly,  or  N.  W.  winds,  and  can- 
not get  into  Plymouth,  you  may  then  run  for  Cape  Cod  harbour,  brin^ 
ing  the  lights  to  bear  W.  by  N.  and  stoer  directly  for  the  harbour,  which 
you  may  do  unless  it  is  very  dark,  as  it  is  bold  too— and  you  may  see  the 
Sandy  hills  before  you  can  get  on  shore.  You  may  keep  within  100 
yards  of  the  shore  until  you  are  up  with  the  point  that  runs  out  to  the 
eastward,  which  you  must  give  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  and  then 
fiteer  up  N.  W.  If  it  should  blow  so  hard  that  you  cannot  turn  up  'the 
harbour,  you  may  anchor  off  the  point,  clear  bottom  ;  you  have  8  and  9 
fathoms  very  nigh  the  shore,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  being  on  it,  un- 
less very  dark. 

At  the  Gurnet  and  Plymouth  the  tides  are  much  the  same  as  at  Boston  ; 
that  is,  a  S.  E.  moon  makes  full  sea* 


Directions  for  Cape  Cod  harbour. 

If  you  wish  to  go  into  Cape  Cod  harbour,  you  may  pass  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  light  on  *Race  point.  After  passing  it,  bring  it  to 
bear  N.  N.  W.  and  runS.  S.  E. ;  ran.  until  the  light  on  the  highland  bears 
E.  by  N. ;  then  run  for  it  2  or  S'tAiles,  yrhen  you  will  be  clear  of  Wood 
end  bar ;  then  N.  £.  to  bring  the  light  on  the  highlan4  to  bear  E.  ^  S. 
when  haul  up  N.  W.  for  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  when  the 
light  will  bear  £.  by  S.  ^  S.  5  or  G  miles  distant. 

In  going  into  Cape  Cod  harbour  in  the  night,  you  may  follow  the  above 
directions  till  the  light  on  tlie  highland  bears  £.  by  N.  when  you  may  run 
for  it  till  you  get  into  5  fathoms,  when  you  must  steer  N.  W.  for  Province- 
town,  keeping  same  soundings,  about  2  miles  distant. 

Good  anchorage  may  be  found  in  a  N.  E.  gale,  by  running  for  the  light, 
giving  it  one-third  of  a  mile  distance  as  you  pass  it ;  as  soon  as  it  bears  E. 
by  N.  haul  up  E.  S.  E.  and  anchor  in  from  10  to  4  fathoms. 

Vessels  inward  bound,  who  fall  in  with  the  back  of  Cape  Cod,  may 
bring  the  flight  to  bear  S.  W.  2  leagues  distant,  and  then  steer  W.  N.  W. 
for  Boston  light- house,  which  contains  a  revolving  light. 

When  up  with  Race  point,  you  will  find  it  very  bold  about  one  mile  to 
the  westward  of  the  light-house,  and  it  may  be  known  by  a  number  of 
fish-houses  on  it.  About  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  Race  point  is  what 
is  called  Herring  cove,  where  you  may  have  good  anchorage  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  the  wind  from  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  in  4,  or  even  in  3  fathoms 
water. 

In  passing  Race  point  to  the  southward,  you  mast  give  it  a  birth  of  one 
mile,  as  there  is  a  long  flat  of  sand  that  lies  to  the  southward  of  said 
point.  You  most  not  haul  to  the  eastward  till  you  come  near  Herring 
cove. 

*  There  is  a  light-house  erected  on  the  extreme  point  of  Race  point,  which  contain^  & 
REVOLVING  LIGHT  (on  the  same  plan  as  Boston  light)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  on« 
on  highland  of  Cape  Cod,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  from  vessels  coming  from  sea  until  it  bears 
6.  S.  W.  I  S.  when  they  run  for  it.  The  light  is  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
155  feet  from  high  water  mark. 

t  The  light-house  is  erected  on  land  at  the  Clay -pounds  (high  land  of  Cape  Cod)  ele- 
vated about  150  feet,  which,  with  the  elevation  of  the  lantern,  makes  the  whole  height  200 
feet  above  high  wat^r  mark.    It  contains  a  FIXF.D  LIGHT. 
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In  running  from  Race  point  to  Wood  end,  after  you  pass  the  Black  land 
or  Hummocks,  you  will  come  up  with  a  low  sandy  beach  which  forms 
the  harbour,  extending  between  two  and  three  miles  to  Wood  end,  which 
is  difficult  to  be  distinguished  in  the  night ;  it  is  very  bold,  and  you  will 
have  25  fathoms  water  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

In  beating  into  Cape  Cod  harbour  you  must  keep  the  eastern  shore 
aboard  until  you  get  into  5  fathoms  water.  Stand  no  further  to  the  west- 
ward than  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  £.  by  S.  as  there  is  a  long  spit  of  sand 
runs  off  from  the  western  shore,  which  being  very  bold,  you  will  have  1 1 
fathoms  water  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Uie  shore* 

If  it  blows  so  hard  that  you  cannot  beat  into  the  harbour,  you  will  have 
good  anchoring  without,  from  10  to  15  fathoms  water.  Or,  if  it  blows 
hard  at  N.  E.  bring  Race  point  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  and  steer  S.  £.  by 
S.  7  leagues,  which  course  will  carJ^  you  into  Wellfleet,  formerly  called 
Billingsgate.  In  steering  this  course  you  will  make  Harwich  right  ahead. 
When  you  open  the  bay,  you  will  bring  an  island  on  your  larboard  hand, 
when  you  may  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  safe  from  all  winds. 

1 


Description  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  coiin/y  o/*  Barnstable /rotA  Cape  Cod« 
or  Race  point,  in  lat.  42^  5'  N.  to  Cape  Inalebarre,  or  the  Sandy  point 
of  Chatham,  in  lat,  41^  34'  N.  poiffHng  out  the  spots  on  which  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Humane  Society  have  erected hutSy  and  other  places  where  ship- 
wrecked Seamen  may  look  for  shelter. 

The  curvature  of  the  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  Proviiicetowii,  and  south  of  Race  point, 
is  called  Herring  cove,  which  is  three  miles  in  length.  There  is  good  anchoring  ground 
here,  and  vessels  may  ride  safely  in  four  or  five  futhums  water,  when  the  wind  is  from 
north-east  to  south-east. 

On  Rare  point  stand  about  a  dozen  fishing  huts,  containing  fire-places  ami  other  conve- 
niences. The  distance  from  these  huts  to  Provincetown,  which  lies  on  Cape  Cw\  harbour, 
is  three  miles.  Tiie  passage  is  over  a  sandy  beach,  without  grass,  or  any  other  \ogetablr 
crowing  on  it,  to  the  woods,  through  which  is  a  winding  road  to  the  town.  It  wouKl 
be  difficult,  if  not  impt)w»ible,  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  thither  in  the  dark  ; 
and  the  woods  are  so  full  of  ponds  and  entangling  swamps,  that  if  the  road  was  missed, 
destruction  would  probably  be  the  consequence  of  attempting  to  penetrate  them  in  the 
night. 

Not  far  from  Raee  point  commences  a  ridge,  which  extends  to  the  hsad  of  Stout's  creek. 
With  the  face  to  the  east,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  ridge,  is  the  sandy  shore :  on  the  right 
is  a  narrow  sandy  valley  ;  beyond  which  is  naked  sand,  reaching  to  the  hills  and  woods  of 
Provincetown.  This  riige  is  well  covered  with  beach  gra^s,  and  appears  to  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  that  vegetable. 

Beach  gras«?,  during  the  spring  and  sunnncr,  grows  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  If  sur- 
rounded by  naked  beach,  the  storms  of  autumn  ami  winter  heap  up  the  sand  on  all 
sides,  and  cause  it  to  rise  nearly  to  the  toji  of  tlie  plant.  In  the  ensuing  spring, 
the  grass  sprouts  anew  ;  is  again  covered  wiili  sand  in  the  winter,  and  thus  a  hill  or 
ridge  continues  to  ascend,  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufiicicnt  I>ase  to  supjwrt  it,  or  till  the  cir- 
cumscribing sand,  being  also  covered  with  beach  grass,  will  no  longer  yield  to  the  force  of 

the  winds. 

On  this  ridge,  half  way  between  Race  point  und  the  head  of  *»tout*s  creek,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Humane  Society  have  crecte<l  a  hut.  It  stands  a  mile  from  Peeked  hill,  a 
land-mark  well  known  to  seamen,  and  h  about  2A  miles  from  Race  point.  Seamen, 
cast  away  on  this  part  of  tlie  coast,  will  find  a  shelter  heie  ;  and  in  north-east 
storms,  should  they  strike  to  the  leeward  of  it,  und  be  unable  to  turn  their  faces  to  the 
windward,  by  passing  on  to  Race  point,  they  will  toon  c»mc  to  the  fishing  huts  before 
mentioned. 

At  the  head  of  Stout's  creek  the  Trustees  have  built  a  second  hut.  Stout's  creek  is  a 
small  branch  of  East  harbour  in  Truro.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  body  of  salt  marsh 
on  it  ;  and  it  then  deser\e'I  the  name  of  a  creek.  But  the  mar^h  was  long  since  dcfctroy- 
c(! ;  um}  the  cieek  tiow  scarcely  exists,  appearing  only  lik«*  a  small  depression  in  the  sand, 
I'Vif^:,  V  •uircFV  dry.  and  now  principally  covered  with  bea' li  jras.-'.     The  creek  runs  Uoxu. 
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oortb-west  to  south-east,  and  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  on  the  ocean,  from  which 
it  is  at  no  great  distance.  Not  far  from  it,  the  hills  of  Proviiicetown  terminate  ;  and 
should  not  the  hut  be  found,  by  walking  round  the  head  of  the  creek,  with  the  face  to  the 
west,  the  hills  on  the  right  hand,  and  keeping  close  to  the  shore  on  the  harbour,  in  less  thin 
an  hour  the  shipwrecked  seaman  would  come  to  Provincetown.  It  is  high  water  at  Truru 
about  30  minutes  sooner  than  at  Boston. 

The  Humane  Society,  several  years  ago,  erected  a  hut  at  the  head  of  Stout's  creek  ; 
but  it  was  built  in  an  improper  manner,  having  a  chimney  in  it,  and  was  placed  on  a 
spot  where  no  beach  grass  grew.  The  strong  winds  blew  the  sand  from  its  foundation,  and 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  brought  it  to  the  ground,  so  that  in  January,  1802,  it  was  en- 
tirely demolished.  This  event  took  place  about  six  weeks  before  the  Brutus  was  cast  away. 
If  it  had  remained  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of  that  ship 
would  have  been  saved,  as  they  gained  the  shore  a  few  rods  only  from  the  spot  >\here  the 
hut  had  stood. 

The  hut  now  erected  stands  on  a  place  covered  with  beach  srass.  To  prevent  any  ac- 
cident from  happening  to  it,  or  to  the  other  hut  near  Peeked'oill,  the  Trustees  have  se- 
cured the  attention  of  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Brown, 
and  Capt.  Thomas  Smalley,  of  Provincetown,  have  engaged  to  inspect  both  huts,  to  see 
that  they  are  supplied  with  straw  or  hay  in  the  autumn,  that  the  duors  and  windows  arc 
kept  shut,  and  that  repairs  are  made  when  necessary.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Damon,  of  Truro, 
has  also  promised  to  visit  the  hut  at  Stout's  creek  twice  or  thrice  a  year  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitman,  of  Wellfleet,  distinguished  through  the  country  for  his  activity  and  benevo- 
lence, has  undertaken,  though  remote  from  the  place,  the  same  charge. 

From  the  head  of  Stout^s  creek  to  the  termination  of  the  salt  marsh,  which  lies  on  both 
sides  and  at  the  head  of  East  harbour  river,  the  distance  is  about  3^  miles.  A  narrow 
beach  separates  this  river  from  the  ocean.  It  is  not  so  regular  a  ridge  as  that  before  de- 
scribed, as  there  are  on  it  one  or  two  hills  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  call  islands. 
It  may  without  much  difficulty  be  crossed  every  where,  except  over  these  elevations.  By 
these  hills,  even  during  the  night,  the  beach  may  be  distinguislied  from  those  hereafter, to  be 
mentioned.  It  lies  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  and  is  in  most  parts  covered  with  beach  grass.'  The 
hills  have  a  few  shrubs  on  the  declivities  next  the  nver.  At  the  end  of  the  marsh  the 
beach  subsides  a  little,  and  there  is  an  easy  passage  into  a  valley  in  which  are  situated 
two  or  three  dwelling  houses.  The  first  on  the  left  hand,  or  south,  is  a  few  rods  only  from 
the  ocean. 

The  shore,  which  extends  from  this  valley  to  Race  point,  is  unquestionably  the  part  of 
the  coast  the  most  exposed  to  shipwrecks.  A  N.  £.  storm,  the  most  violent,  and  fatal  to 
seamen,  as  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  snow,  blows  directly  on  the  land  ;  a  strong 
current  sets  along  the  shore ;  add  to  which,  that  ^ips,  during  the  operation  of  such  a 
storm,  endeavour  to  work  to  the  northward,  that  they  may  get  into  the  bay.  Should  they 
be  unable  to  weather  Race  point,  the  wind  drives  them  on  the  shore,  and  a  shipwreck  is 
inentable.  Accordingly,  the  strand  is  ev«ry  where  covered  with  the  fragments  of  vessels. 
Huts,  therefore,  placed  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  have  been  thought  necessary  by  many 
judicious  persons.  To  this  opinion  the  Trustees  are  disposed  to  pay  due  respect;  and 
hereafter,  if  the  funds  of  the  Society  increase,  new  huts  will  be  built  here  for  the  relief  ot 
the  unfortunate. 

From  the  valley  above  mentioned  the  land  rises,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  it  the  higli 
land  commences.  On  the  first  elevated  spot  (the  Cla^  Pounds)  stands  the  light-house, 
which  contains  a  FIXED  LIGHT,  which  every  navigator  should  impress  on  his  mind. 
The  shore  here  turns  to  the  south  ;  and  the  high  land  extends  to  the  table  land  of  East- 
ham.  This  high  land  approaches  the  ocean  with  steep  and  lofty  banks  which  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  climb,  esjpiecially  in  a  ftorm.  In  violent  tempests,  during  very  high  tides, 
the  sea  breaks  against  the  foot  of  them,  rendering  it  then  unsafe  to  walk  on  tlie  strand, 
which  lies  between  them  and  the  ocean.  Should  the  seaman  succeed  in  his  attempt  to 
ascend  them,  he  must  forbear  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  as  houses  are  generally  so  re- 
mote, that  they  would  escape  his  research  during  the  night  ;  he  must  pass  on  to  the  val- 
leys, by  which  the  hanks  are  intersected.  These  valleys,  which  the  inhabitants  call  hol- 
lows, run  at  right  angles  with  the  shore  ;  and  in  the  middle,  or  lowest  part  of  them,  a  road 
leads  from  the  dwelling-houses  to  the  sea. 

The  first  of  these  valleys  is  Pyer*6  hollow,  1^  mile  south  of  the  Ught-house.  It  is  a  wide 
opening,  being  200  rods  broad,  from  summit  to  summit.  In  it  stands  a  dwelling-house,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Dyer's  hollow,  is  a  second  valley,  called  Hardiog^s  hollow. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  valley  the  rand  has  gathered,  so  that  at  present  a  little  climbing  is 
'necessary.  Passing  over  several  fences,  and  taking  heed  not  to  enter  the  wood  on  the  right 
hand,  at  t!ie  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  a  house  is  to  be  found.  This  house  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road ;  and  not  far  from  it,  on  the  soutii,  is  Pamct  river,  which  runs 
ftorn  cast  to  west  through  a  body  of  salt  marsh. 

The  third  valley,  half  a  mile  south  of  Harding's  hollow,  is  head  of  Pumet  hullow.  It 
may  vrith  ease  be  distinguifhed  from  the  other  hollows  mcutiuned,  as  it  is  a  wide  opcnini}, 
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nnd  leads  immediately  over  a  beach  to  the  salt  marsh  at  the  head  of  Pamet  river.  In  the 
midst  of  the  hollow  the  sand  has  been  raised  by  a  brush  fence,  carried  across  it  fronvitorth 
to  south.  This  must  be  passed,  and  the  shipwrecked  mariner  will  soon  come  to  a  fence 
wibch  separates  what  is  called  the  road  from  the  marsh.  If  he  turns  to  the  left  hand,  or 
south,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  will  discover  a  house.  If  he  turns  to  the 
right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  he  will  find  the  same  house  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

The  fourth  opening,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Head  of  Pamet,  is  Brush  valley. 
This  hollow  is  narrow,  and  climbing  is  necessary.  Entering  it,  and  inclining  to  the  right, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  will  bring  seamen  to  the  house,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Pamet.  By  proceeding  straight  forward,  and  passing  over  rising  ground,  another  house 
may  be  discovered,  but  with  more  difficulty. 

These  three  hollows,  lying  near  together,  serve  to  designate  each  other.  Either  of  them 
may  be  used :  but  Head  of  Pamet  $ollow  is  the  safest. 

South  of  Brush  valley,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  there  is  a  fifth  opening,  called  New- 
combos  hollow,  east  of  the  head  of  Herring  river  in  Wellfleet.  This  valley  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide.    On  the  north  side  of  it,  near  the  shore,  stands  a  fishing  hut.    • 

Between  the  two  last  valleys  the  bank  is  very  high  and  steep.  F  rom  the  edge  of  it, 
west,  there  is  a  strip  of  sand,  100  yards  in  breadtli.  Then  succeeds  low  brush-wood,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  almost  impassable.  After  which  comes  a  thick,  perplexing 
forest,  in  which  not  a  house  is  to  be  discovered.  Seamen,  therefore,  though  the  distance 
between  these  two  valleys  is  great,  must  not  attempt  to  enter  the  wood,  as  in  a  snow  storm 
they  would  undoubtedly  perish.  This  place,  so  formidable  iu  description,  will  however 
lose  somewhat  of  its  terror,  when  it  is  observed,  that  no  instance  of  a  shipwreck  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Wellfleet. 

Half  a  mile  south  of  Newcomb's  hollow,  is  the  sixth  valley,  called  Pearce^s  hollow.  It 
is  a  small  valley.  A  house  stands  at  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  beach,  W.  by  S. 

Tl^  seventh  valley  is  Cohoon's  hollow,  half  a  mile  south  of  Pearce's  hollow.  It  is  not 
very  wide.  West  from  the  entrance,  several  houses  may  be  found  ar  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
This  hollow  lies  E.  by  N.  from  Wellfleet  meeting-house. 

Two  miles  south  of  Cohoon^s  hollow,  the  eighth  valley  is  Snow^s  hollow.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  last.  West  from  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  the  county 
road,  which  goes  round  the  head  of  Blackfish  rrcek.  Passing  through  this  valley  to  the 
fence,  which  separates  the  road  from  the  upland  and  marsh  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  a 
house  will  immediately  be  found  by  turning  to  the  right  hand,  or  nortii.  There  are  houses 
also  on  the  loft,  but  more  remote. 

The  high  land  gradually  sudsides  here,  and  1^  mile  south  terminates  at  the  ninth  val- 
ley, called  Fresh  Brook  hollow,  in  which  a  house  is  to  be  found  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
west. 

The  tenth,  2^  miks  south  from  Fresh  Brook  hollow,  is  Plumb  valley,  about  300  yards 
wide.     West  is  a  hou^^  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 

Between  these  two  valleys  is  the  table  land. 

AAcr  this  there  is  no  hollow  of  importance  to  Cnpe  Malebarre. 

From  Fresh  Brook  hollow  to  the  commencement  of  Nauset  beach,  the  bank  next  the 
ocean  is  about  60  feet  high.  There  are  houses  scattered  over  the  plain,  open  country ; 
but  none  of  them  are  nearer  than  a  mile  to  the  shore.  In  a  storm  of  vind  and  rain  they 
might  be  discerned  by  day-light ;  but  in  a  snow  storm,  which  rai»es  here  with  excessive 
fury,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discover  them  ettJier  by  night  or  by  day. 

Not  far  from  this  shore,  south,  the  Trustees  have  erected  a  third  hut,  on  Nauset  beach. 
Nauset  beach  begins  in  latitude  41®  51',  and  extends  south  to  latitude  41®  4V.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  breach  which  the  ocean  has  made  through  it.  This  breach  is 
the  mouth  of  Nauset  or  Stage  harbour  ;  and  from  the  opening,  the  beach  extends  north 
2|  miles,  till  it  joins  the  main  land.  It  is  about  a  furlong  wide,  and  forms  Nauset  har- 
bour, which  is  of  little  value,  its  entrance  being  obstructed  by  a  bar.  This  northern 
part  of  the  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  the  southern  part  by  its  being  of  a  less 
regular  form.  Storms  have  made  frequent  irruptions  through  the  ridge,  on  which 
beach  grass  grows.  On  an  elevated  part  of  the  beach,  stands  the  hut,  about  1^  mile  N. 
of  the  mouth  of  Nauset  harbour.  Eastham  meeting-house  lies  from  it  W.  S.  W.  distant 
1|  mile.  The  meeting-house  is  without  a  steeple  ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
dwelling-houses  near  it  by  its  situation,  which  is  between  two  small  groves  of  locusts, 
one  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  north,  that  on  the  south  being  three-times  as  long  as 
tlie  other.  About  IJ  mile  from  the  hut,  W.  by  N.  api)ear  the  top  and  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill. The  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Elis)ia  Mayo,  Esq.  of  Eastham,  have  engaged  to  inspect 
this  building. 

The  soutliern  part  of  Nauset  beach,  most  commonly  called  Chatham  beach,  and  by  a 
few  persons  Potanumaquiit  beach,  begins  at  the  mouth  of  Nauset  harlmur,  anid  extcndis  8 
or  9  milfs  south  to  the  mouth  of  Chatham  harbour.  It  is  about  50  rods  wide.  A  regular 
well -formed  ridge,  which,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  it  is  40  feet  high,  runs  the  whole 
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Ungth  of  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  is  covered  with  beach  qrass.  This 
beach  forms  the  barrier  of  Chatham  hnrbour,  wluch,  from  Strong  island,  north,  receives 
the  name  of  Pleasant  bay.  A  mile  south  of  the  entrance  of  Nausct  harbour,  it  joins  the 
main  land  of  Orleans,  except  in  very  high  tides,  when  the  sea  flows  from  the  north-east- 
ern arm  of  Pleasant  bay  into  the  harbour  of  ISTauset,  completely  insulating  the  beach. 
By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  shallow,  it  may  be  safely  forded  at  any  timf» :  but 
strangers  must  not  venture  to  pass  it,  when  covered  with  water,  as  below,  the  channel  is  7 
feet  deep.  On  this  beach,  about  half  way  between  the  entrances  of  Nauset  and  Chat- 
ham harbours,  the  Trustees  have  erected  a  fourth  hut.  The  spot  selected  is  a  narrow 
part  of  the  beach.  On  the  west,  the  water  adjoining  it  is  called  Bass  hole.  Salt  marsh 
is  north  and  south  of  it  next  the  beach,  but  is  here  interrupted.  Orleans  meeting-house 
lies  from  it  N.  W.  The  meeting-house  is  without  a  steeple,  and  is  not  seen ;  but  it  is 
very  near  a  wind-mill  placed  on  an  elevated  ground,  a  conspicuous  object  to  seamen 
coming  on  the  coast.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  there  are  three  wind-mills  in  Or- 
leans, forming  a  semi-circle,  that  the  mill  referred  to  is  on  the  right  hand,  or  N.  £. 
point,  and  that  the  mill  in  the  middle  point  of  the  semi-circle  stands  on  still  higher 
ground.  The  meeting-house  of  Chatham  is  situated  from  it  S.  W.  This  meeting-house 
is  also  without  a  steeple,  and  is  concealed  by  Great  hill,  a  noted  land-mark.  The  hill 
appears  with  two  summits,  which  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  hut  lies  cast  from 
Sampson's  island  in  Pleasant  bay.  Timotliy  Bascom,  of  Orleans,  has  undertaken  to  in- 
spect this  hut. 

Lest  seamen  should  miss  this  hut,  by  striking  to  the  loeward  of  it,  the  Trustees  have 
«rectcd  another  on  the  same  beach.  It  stands  a  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Chatham  har- 
bour, east  of  the  meeting-house,  and  opposite  the  town. 

Another  spot  on  the  same  beach  would  be  a  proper  situation  for  a  hut.  It  is  north  of 
the  fourth  hut,  and  east  of  the  middle  of  Pochet  island.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  is 
near  it,  S.  A  biAakin  the  ridge,  over  which  the  sea  appears  sometimes  to  have  fowed, 
divides  this  high  part  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  beach. 

On  the  beach  of  Cape  Malebarre,  or  the  sandy  point  of  Chatham,  the  Trustees  have 
built  a  sixth  hut.  This  beach  stretches  from  Chatham  10  miles  into  the  sea,  towards 
Nantucket ;  and  is  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  con- 
tinually gaining  south  ;  above  three  miles  have  been  added  to  it  during  the  past  50 
years.  On  the  east  side  of  the  beach  is  a  curve  in  the  shore,  called  Stewart^s  bend, 
where  vessels  may  anchor  with  safety,  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  N.  to  S.  W.  North  of  the  bend  there  are  several  bars  and  shoals.  A  little  below 
the  middle  of  the  beach,  on  the  west  side,  is  Wreck  cove,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
only.  The  hut  stands  200  yards  from  the  ocean,  S.  £.  from  the  entrance  of  Wreck 
cove,  half  of  a  mile.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  cove  and  hut^  is  Stewart^s  knoll,  an  ele- 
vated part  of  the  beach.  The  distance  of  the  hut  from  the  commencement  of  the  beach 
is  6  miles,  and  from  its  termination  4.  Great  hill,  in  Chatham,  hears  N.  by  W.  distant 
6  miles ;  and  the  south  end  of  Morris'  island,  which  is  ou  the  west  side  of  the  beach,  N. 
by  K.  distant  4  miles.  Richard  Sears,  £sq.  of  Chatham,  has  engaged  to  visit  the  two 
last  mentioned  huts. 

Two  miles  below  the  sixth  hut  is  a  fishing  house,  built  of  thatch,  in  the  form  of  a  wig- 
wam. It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  beach,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean.  An- 
nually in  September  it  is  renewed ;  and  generally  remains  in  tolerable  preservation  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Another  spot,  a  few  rods  from  the  sea,  4  miles  south  fr»m  the  commencement  of  the 
beach,  and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  head  of  Wreck  cove,  would  be  a  proper  situation  for 
H  hut.  A  little  south  of  this  spot,  in  storms  and  very  high  tides,  the  sea  breaks  over  from 
the  ocean  into  Wreck  cove. 

Cape  Malebarre  beach  may  be  distinguished  from  the  two  beaches  before  described} 
not  only  by  its  greater  breadth,  but  also  by  its  being  of  a  less  regular  form.  It  is  not  so 
well  covered  with  grass  as  Chatham  beach.  From  Stewart's  knoll,  south,  to  the  extre- 
mity, it  is  lowest  in  the  middle,  la  this  valley,  and  in  other  low  places^  fresh  water  may 
be  obtained  by  digging  two  feet  into  the  sand.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Nauset  and 
Chatham  beaches. 

The  six  huts,  the  situation  of  which  has  thus  been  pointed  out,  are  all  of  one  size  and 
«hape.  Each  hut.stands  on  piles ;  is  8  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high  ;  a  sliding 
{|oor  is  on  the  south,  a  sliding  shutter  on  the  west,  and  a  pole,  rising  15  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  building,  on  the  east.  Within,  it  is  supplied  either  witli  straw  or  hay,  and  is  far- 
ther accommodated  with  a  bench. 

The  whole  of  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Malebarre,  is  sandy  and  free  from 
rocks.  Along  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  is  a  bar,  which  is  called  the  outer 
bar,  because  there  are  smaller  bars  within  it,  perpetually  varying.    This  outer  bar  is  se- 

ftarated  into  many  parts  by  guzzles,  or  small  channels.  It  extends  to  Chatham  :  and  as 
t  proceeds  southward,  gradually  approaches  the  shore,  and  grows  more  shallow.  Its  ge- 
neral depth,  at  high  water,  is  2  fathoms,  and  3  fathoms  over  the  guzzles ;  and  its  least 
^stance  firora  the  shoje  is  about  a  furlong.    Off  the  mouth  of  Chatham  harbour  there  are 
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bars  which  reach  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  and  off  the  eotrance  of  Nauset  harbour  tbi 
bars  extend  half  a  mile.  Large,  heavy  ships  strike  on  the  outer  bar,  even  at  high  water, 
and  their  fragments  only  reach  the  shore.  But  smaller  vessels  pass  over  it  at  full  sea  ; 
nud  when  they  touch  at  low  water,  they  beat  over  it  as  the  tide  rises  and  soon  come  to 
land.  If  a  vessel  is  cast  away  at  low  water,  it  ought  to  be  left  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possible ;  because  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  then  checked,  in  some  measure,  by  the  bar  ; 
and  because  the  vessel  is  generally  broken  to  pieces  with  the  rising  flood.  But  seameiif 
shipw^cked  at  full  sea,  ought  to  remain  on  board  till  near  low  water ;  for  the  vessel 
does  ndi  then  break  to  pieces;  and  by  attempting  to  reach  the  laud  before  the  tide  ebbs 
away,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned.  On  this  subject  there  is  one  opinion 
only  among  judicious  mariners.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remind  them  of  a  truth, 
of  which  they  have  full  conviction,  but  which,  amidst  the  agitation  and  terror  of  a  storm, 
ihey  too  frequently  forget. 


Directians  for  Point  Gammon  light  aiid  Hyannes  harbour. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward,  bound  through  the  north  channel, 
must  leave  the  Bishop  and  Clerks  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  not  go  nearer 
them  than  4  fathoms  ;  they  are  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  bearing  S.  by 
£.  from  the  light-house,  3  miles  distant,  and  are  always  dry.  When  the 
light  bears  N.  by  W.  steer  W.  N.  W.  keeping  in  4  fathoms  till  the  light 
bears  N.  N.  E.  then  steer  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  N.  Ueping  in  3  fathoma, 
which  will  keep  you  clear  of  a  dangerous  reef  run^pg^from  the  light  to  a 
great  rock  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  han^^wtben  fibreast  of  this 
rock  the  light  will  bear  S.  E.  ^  £.  then  steer  N.  N,  W..and  anchor  with- 
in one  mile  of  the  shore,  in  3  fathoms,  soft  bottom.  Vessels  should  not 
come  nearer  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  light,  as  there  are  sunken 
rocks  that  lie  one-half  a  mile  from  land. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  westward  from  Hyannes,  must  run  to  the  south- 
ward till  the  light  bears  E.  by  N.  then  steer  W.  by  S.  which  course  will 
carry  them  clear  of  the  Southwest  rock,  which  bears  W.  from  the  light  4 
miles  distant,  with  several  sunken  rocks  near  it ;  said  rock  is  dry  at  low 
water.  W.  ^  S.  8  miles  distant  from  the  light,  is  a  dangerous  ledge  called 
Culler's  ledge,  3  miles  from  the  shore.  There  are  3  fathoms  water  round 
it,  and  the  ledge  is  part  dry  at  low  water.  In  running  this  W.  by  S. 
course  (the  light  bearing  E.  by  N.)  you  will  have  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  and 
sometimes  5,  as  it  is  ridgy.  If  farther  towards  the  Horse-shoe,  to  the 
southward,  you  will  have  4,  6,  6,  7,  10,  and  close  to  the  Horse-shoe  13 
fathoms  ;  northern  part  of  the  Horse-shoe  dry  at  low  water.  On  the  S. 
E.  part  of  the  Horse-shoe  is  a  black  buoy  placed  in  16  feet  water,  bear- 
ing from  Nantucket  light  N.  W.  by  W.  4|  leagues,  and  from  Tuckanuck 
island  N.  by  E.  ^  £.  5  leagues.  Tide  rises  about  5  feet ;  high  water  at 
full  and  change,  at  12  o'clock  ;  and  runs  from  2  to  3  knots  east  and  west 
in  the  following  manner,  viz. — it  begins  to  run  to  the  westward  at  half 
flood,  and  continues  to  half  ebb,  then  runs  to  the  eastward,  the  three  last 
hours  of  ebb  and  three  first  of  flood. 


From  tJic  south  end  of  Cape  Cod  to  *Holmes'  Hole. 

Bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  by  steering  S.  S.  £.  3^ 

*  Holmes*  hole  is  a  harbour  to  which  vessels  resort  during  the  winter  season^  and  as 
every  master  should  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  advite  his  owner,  we  stale  there  is  a 
Post-office,  and  a  regular  mail  made  up  twice  a  week  for  Botton,  Ice.  wMch  is  taken  in 
a  passage  boat  to  Falmouth,  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Vineyard  sound,  9  miles  distant, 
from  thence  by  land  carriage  to  Sandwich,  &c.  Passengers  will  find  a  speedy  conTey- 
ance  frem  Falmouth. 
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leagues,  you  jvill  pass  the  Pollock  rip,  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water  ;  and  if 
the  weather  is  clear,  jou  will  make  the  *light-house  on  Sandy  point  (Nan* 
tucket  island)  6|  leagues  distant,  wliich  britig  to  bear  S.  W.  J.  W.  then 
steer  for  the  light-house,  keeping  it  in  this  direction,  and  you  will  pass 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Round  shoals,  on  the  former  of  which  is  a 
Jiblack  buoy,  and  on  the  latter  a  twliite  buoy,  with  a  small  pole  in  the  end 
of  it,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  from  each  other,  distnnt  ^^ 
miles.  Shoalest  water  on  Great  Round  shoal,  5  feet :  do,  on  Little  Round 
shoal,  7  feet. 

On  the  east  end  of  Pollock  rip  is  a  red  buoy,  in  14  feet  water,  bearing 
from  Chatham  lights  S.  ^  E.  1 1  miles  ;  from  Monomoy  point  E.  }  N.  7 
miles  ;  and  from  Little  Round  shoal  buoy  N.  E.  by  N.  4  miles.  Shoalest 
water  on  this  rip  5  feet.  When  you  are  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
light-house  steer  W.  |  S.  until  you  are  past  the  Point  Rip  on  the  N.  E. 
end  of  which  is  a  Jred  buoy,  in  14  feet  water,  bearing  from  Simcoty  head 
N.  by  W.  4  leagues;  from  Nantucket  light  N.  E.  by  E.  J  E.  2  miles,  and  from 
the  Jblack  buoy  on  the  Horse-shoe  E.  S.  E.  6  leagues.  Shoalest  water  on 
Point  Rip  8  feet :  or  you  may  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  E.  by  S.  i- 
S.  and  steer  W.  by  N.i^  N.  taking  care  to  make  your  course  good  for 
Holmes*  Hole  light,  1 1  le:iguos  distent,  observing,  while  running  from  Nan- 
tucket lightto  Holmes'  Hole,  you  leave  on  your  larboard  handfCape  Poge 
light,  which  must  bear  W.  5  S.  to  clear  the  Cross  rip,  on  the  N.  E.  part 
of  which  is  a  {white  buoy,  in  15  feet  water,  bearing  from  Cape  Poge  light 
E.  by  S.  b  leagues  ;  from  Tuckernuc  island  N.  by  W.  2  leagues  ;  and 
from  the  Jred  buoy  on  Squash  meadow,  E.  by  S,  J  S.  6  leagues,  Shoal- 
est water  on  this  rip  12  feet. 

To  go  through  the  north  ship  channel,  bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N. 
N.  W.  and  steer  S.  S.  E.  3-J  leagues,  when  you  will  pass  the  Pollock  rip 
in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  when  you  must  steer  W.  ^  &.  5  miles  for  Butler's 
hole,  in  15  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  see  a  white  buoy  to  the  north 
of  you  which  lies  in  the  S,  S.  W.  passage,  when  you  must  run  W.  S.  W, 
for  the  south  parTof  the  Handkerchief,  which  has  a  Jwhite  buoy  on  the 
west  end  of  it,  bearing  from  Monomoy  point  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.  2  miles  ;  from 
Nantucket  light  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  4  leagues,  and  from  the  {red  buoy  on  Pollock 
rip  W."  by  S.  ^  S.  3  leagues.  Crossing  the  Handkerchief  on  a  W.  S.  W. 
course  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  you  will  run  W.  for  the  {black  buoy  on  the 
Horse-shoe,  HA  miles,  leaving  it  on  the  larboard  hand,  when  you  will 
continue  your  course  W.  for  Holmes'  Hole  light,  4J  leagues  distant.  As 
you  enter  the  Swash,  in  the  Horse-shoe,  Hvannes  light  will  bear  N.  N. 
E.— Cape  Poge  light  W  S.  W.-^Holmes'  hole  light  W.  Part  of  the 
Handkerchief  dry  at  low  water. 

There  is  a  channel  of  9  feet  still  north  of  the  above,  which  may  be 
found  by  bringing  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  W.  when  in  7  fathoms,  and 
runnings.  S.  \V.  for  the  Sandy  point  of  Monomoy  6J  miles  distant,  which 
wil;  ■  iing  you  to  Stewart's  bend,  which  are  sandy  hummocks  on  your 
starboard  hand  1^  mile  from  Monomoy  ;  then  haul  in  for  the  land  till  you 
get  into  3  fathoms  water,  which  will  be  within  one  and  a  half  cable's  length 
of  the  surf,  when  you  may  keep  the  shore  on  board  till  you  come  into  7 
fathoms  water,  which  will  he  near  the  Sandy  point  of  Monomoy,  where 

*  Nantucket  lighi-bousc  is  on  tin.'  north  poiut  of  Nantucket  islaud. 

f  The  buoys  on  Nantucket  shoals  and  the  Vineyard  sound  were  placed  by  Capt.  Tre* 
vett,  in  the  Kevenuc  Cutter,  and  Wm.  Daggett,  branch  pilot  for  the  Vineyard  shoals,  and 
from  their  authority  we  publisii  them. 

t  Cape  l\iQ,o.  light  is  situated  on  the  N.  £.  pv>vnt  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  laati?r& 
it  elevated  ^o  feet  above  the  Icvrl  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  lixcd  Vic}'t. 
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yon  may  anchor  with  safety.  Continue  along  shore  in  from  2  to  3  fa- 
thoms, calculating  that  at  high  water  at  Monomoy  the  tide  sets  to  the 
westward,  when  you  may  steer  W.  N.  W.  for  Bass  river,  Monomoy  bear- 
ing E.  S.  E.  which  will  carry  you  to  *Hyannes  light. 

[Notes, — While  passing  Chatham  in  thick  weather  approach  no  nearer 
than  5  fathoms  to  cross  the  Pollock  rip  :  edge  off  and  on  from  5  to  7  fa- 
thoms, which  will  carry  you  over  the  Pollock  rip  in  3  fathoms. 

The  Editor,  viewing  the  navigation  of  Nantucket  shoals  dangerous,  has 
made  every  possible  exertion  to  obtain  information,  and  inserts  different 
directions  for  passing  them,  leaving  it  to  others  to  make  choice.] 

Bring  Chatham  lights  to  bear  N.  by  W.  on  which  bearing  keep  them 
till  you  cross  the  Pollock  rip  in  3  fathoms  water  and  deepen  into  7  fa- 
thoms, then  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  which  carries  you  across  Butler's  Hole  \o 
6  or  4  fathoms,  then  steer  W.  S.  W.  which  will  carry  you  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Little  Round  shoal  up  to  Tuckernuc  channel,  when  you  will 
be  up  with  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Horse-shoe,  where  you  have  9  fathoms  ; 
then  steer  W.  by  N.  for  Cape  Poge  light.  From  the  Stone  horse  to  the 
S.  £.  end  of  the  Horse-shoe  the  distance  is  5  or  6  leagues. 

To  go  through  Moskeekett  channel  bring  the  light  on  Cape  Poge  te 
bear  N.  by  W.  and  steer  S.  by  E.  which  will  carry  you  to  the  eastward 
of  Skiff's  island,  which  you  may  go  within  half  a  mile  of. 

To  go  through  the  Swash  of  the  Horse-shoe,  bound  to  the  westward, 
ailer  passing  the  Stone  horso,  and  you  deepen  your  water  to  6  fathoms, 
steer  VV.  till  you  bring  Cape  Poge  light  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  then  steer  di- 
rectly for  it  through  the  Swash  of  the  Horse-shoe,  till  you  deepen  to  12 
fathoms,  then  steer  for  the  ejist  chop  of  Holmes'*  Hole. 

To  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Horse-shoe,  bring  Point  Gammon  light 
to  bear  E.  N.  E. — Seconoset  point  to  bear  VV.  N.  W.  when  you  will  see 
the  northernmost  dry  shoal  of  the  Horse-shoe.  Bring  Cape  Poge  light 
to  bear  S.  S.  VV.  and  run  for  it.  In  beating  to  windward  come  no  nearer 
the  north  shore  than  3  fathoms  ;  when  past  the  dry  spot  of  the  llor.'^o- 
shoe  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  till  you  bring  the  east  chop  to  bear  W. 

To  go  through  the  south  ship  channel,  steer  from  Chatham  lights  S.  S. 
E.  until  you  pass  the  Pollock  rip  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water  ;  if  the  weather 
be  clear  you  will  make  Nantucket  Circat  point  light  ;  continue  your  course 
S.  S.  E.,  S.  by  E.  and  S.  until  the  light-house  bears  W.  from  you  ;  then 
steer  directly  for  it,  until  you  are  within  threes  miles  of  it.  You  should 
tiien  steer  N.  W.  until  the  light-house  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  then  steer  W. 
by  S.  till  the  light-house  boars  E.  by  S.  J-  S.  and  then  run  W.  by  N.  ^ 
N.  making  your  course  good  for  Holmes'*  Hole  light  as  before  directed, 
when,  if  you  wish  to  anchor,  run  S.  \V.  till  the  light  bears  N.  W.  by  N. 
and  anchor  in  4  and  5  fathoms,  soft  mud,  and  out  of  the  tide. 


!""^ie 


Direclimis  for  tChatham  liarbour. 

There  arc  two  light-houses  l)uilt  at  the  mouth  of  Chatham  harbour,  on 

»  Hyanncs  light  is  fiituatcd  on  Point  Gammon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  souili 
bide  of  Cape  Cod.  The  lantern  is  elevated  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  coi;- 
♦ains  a  fixed  light.     (See  page  176.) 

'  Chatham  Is  •iltfa»*>d  on  the  exterior  extremity  of  Cai^e  Cod,  loundr:!  F. '.»y  thr 
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a  place  called  James'  head.  The  lanterns  are  clev^ated  about  40  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contain  fixed  lights,  which  may  he  seen 
five  or  sii,  leagues  distant,  and  ure  very  useful  to  vessels  bound  over  Nan- 
tucket shoals.  They  bear  from  Nantucket  light-house  N.  N.  E.  distant 
10^  leagues,  and  from  the  shoals  N.  N.  W.  It  is  a  barred  harbour  and 
not  to  be  described  with  safetv. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Nantucket  harbour. 

[Note. — As  the  harbour  o/"  Nantucket  is  a  resort  for  small  vessels  during 
the  winter  season,  after  leaving  the  Vineyard  Sound,  and  the  wind  prevails 
at  the  northward,  at  which  time  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  go  over  the  shoals, 
the  Editor  has  inserted  three  different  directions  for  sailing  into  it,  either 
of  which  may  be  depended  on.] 

Bring  the  light-house  on  Brant  point,  which  contains  a  small  fixed  light, 
to  bear  S.  S.  E.  j  £.  and  steer  for  it  until  you  are  about  2  cables'  length 
from  it ;  then  steer  S.  £.  by  E.  or  E.  S.  E.  till  Brant  point  bears  S.  and 
steer  close  along  by  it :  keep  as  much  as  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore 
at  Brant  point,  until  the  light-house  bears  S.  S.  W.  to  avoid  the  Brant 
point,  or  light-house  shoal.  As  soon  as  it  bears  S.  S.  W.  haul  for  the 
point,  to  avoid  the  Coetuc  Hats.  S.  by  E.  will  just  lay  a  good  reach  across 
the  harbour  ;  but  you  must  steer  S.  to  avoid  the  Pest-house  shoal ;  then 
you  may  stand  far  across  the  harbour,  if  the  wind  be  westerly — if  easter- 
ly, you  may  keep  right  for  the  wharves,  as  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
stranger  could  take  the  advantage  of  the  laps  and  swashes  on  the  bar  ;  at 
middling  tides  he  would  have  about  8  feet  water — at  neap  tides  not  more 
than  7  to  7|  feet — at  spring  tides  9  to  9  J  feet. 

When  you  are  about  half  way  from  the  bar  to  the  light-house,  it  would 
be  best  to  steer  about  S.  by  E.  or  S.  until  the  light-house  bears  S.  E.  by 
S.  then  run  for  it  as  above  directed,  as  a  straight  course  above  will  cross 
the  corner  of  the  Black  flat ;  yet  if  the  wind  be  easterly,  there  will  be  no 
danger  ;  if  the  wind  is  westerly,  you  might  get  on  the  flat,  as  it  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  channel,  and  the  Clifl^hoal  on  the  west  side. 

The  depths  of  water,  on  Nantucket  shoals  and  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
are  taken  at  low  tide.  At  Pollock  rip.  Great  and  Little  Round  shoals. 
Point  Rip  and  Handkerchief,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  5  to  6  feet.  At  the 
Horse-shoe,  Cross  Rip,  Hedge  Fence,  Squash  meadow,  and  Middle  ground, 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  3  to  4  feet.  S.  -}  E.  moon  makes  full  sea  in  the 
sound. 


2(1.  Directions  for  going  into  Nantucket  liarbour. 

Observe  the  small  light-house  on  the  end  of  Brant  point,  and  for  a  ves-> 
^cl  that  draws  no  more  than  9  feet  3  inches,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  E.  by  S, 

ocean,  S.  by  Vineyard  Sound,  W.  by  Harwich,  and  N.  by  Pleasant  bay.  Its  situation 
is  convenient  for  the  fishery,  in  wjiich  they  have  usually  about  40  vessels  employed.  Its 
iiarbour  contains  20  feet  water  at  low  tide.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  many  ship- 
wrecks on  its  sUoccs.    Lat.  41'^  42'  N.  long.-eS^  50'  W.  from  Greenwich, 
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when  at  the  hack  of  the  bar,  and  run  directly  for  it,  which  will  carry  you 
between  the  CUft  shoal  and  Black  fiats  ;  continue  your  course  until  you 
just  shut  in  the  north  shore  that  is  to  the  westward  of  the  clifl ;  then  you 
are  within  the  corner  of  the  Black  flats,  when  you  may  steer  directly  for 
the  end  of  the  point,  and  enter  the  harbour. 


tTistiince  between  the  light-house  shoal  aixl  Flats 

between  the  Flats  and  Clift  shoul 

between  the  Clift  and  Stub  shoal 

between  the  Clift  shoal  and  Bar 
Length  of  Clift  shoal  from  shore 


K.  B.  You  will  pass  6  buoys  going  into  tlie  harbour. 


60  rods. 

70 

78 

no 

95 


iW.  Directions  for  sailing  into  the  harbour  tf  Nantucket  hy 

the  Buoys. 

Western  Channel.  I'he  first  buoy  you  pass  is  white,  which  yod 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  the  next  a  black  one,  which  you  leave 
on  your  larboard,  the  last  buoy  bearing  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  from  the  white  buoy  ; 
then  steer  E.  by  S.  leaving  the  next  buoy,  which  is  a  black  one,  on  the 
larboard  hand.  The  next  a  white  one,  which  leave  on  the  starboard. 
Then  steer  S.  S.  E.  leaving  a  red  buoy  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  then  run 
as  the  shore  lies,  till  you  come  near  up  with  Brant  point,  on  which  alight- 
house  is  erected)  which  keep  aboard  all  the  way  into  the  harbouf*. 

Eastern  Chavrsl.  The  first  buoy  you  pass  is  a  red  one,  which  you 
leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  the  next  is  a  black  one,  which  leave  on 
the  starboard  hand  ;  then  steer  E.  S.  E.  till  you  come  near  a  white 
buoy,  which  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  steer  S.  S.  E.  till  you  leave 
a  red  one  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  then  keep  Brant  point  aboard,  as  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Vessels  coming  in  the  Eastern  Channel,  in  the  night,  must  bring  the 
light  on  Brant  point  to  bear  S.  E.  by  S.  J  S,  and  run  directly  for  it  till 
they  get  the  shore  soundings  ;  then  leave  Brant  point  shore  aboard  all 
the  way  into  the  harbour. 


Cotirses  and  distances  from  Nantucket  light-house. 


From  light-house  to  the  Handkerchief 

do.  to  the  Snow  Drift 

do.  to  the  Stone  Horse 

ilo.  to  the  Sandy  point  of  Monomoy 

do.  to  the  Little  Round  shoal 

do.  to  the  Pollock  Hip  buoy 

do.  to  the  Great  Round  shoal 

rio.  to  the  north  end  of  Great  Rip 

do.  to  Nantucket  harbour     . 

do.  to  Tuckernuc  shoal 

do.  to  East  chop  of  Holmes'  Hole 

do.  to  the  Horse-shoe 

do.  to  Hyannes 

do.  to  the  west  part  of  George's  bank 

t'rom  the  E.  end  of  Nantucket  (called  Sancoty  head)  to 

the  South  ihoal  .... 


Courhes. 
N.  by  E. 
N.  N.  E. 
ISr.N.E.iE. 
N.  by  E.  i  E. 
IV.  E. 
N.E.  IN. 
E.  N.  E.  IN. 
E.  by  S.  h  S. 
S.  S.  W. 
W. 

W.  by  N. 
N.  W.  by  W. 
N.  W.  i  N. 
E.  i  N. 


Leagues. 
5 

5 

31 

^ 

3 
9 

4h 
7 
3S 


(Variation  6®S(KW.  1821.) 
S.  by  E.  4 
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Directions  for  those  running  for  Block  Island  Channel,  to  the 
southward  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket  Island,  and 
such  as  are  bound  into  the  Vineyard  Sound,  and  intend  go- 
ing over  the  Shoals  to  the  eastward. 

In  approaching  the  south  end  of  Block  island  from  the  southward,  the 
Water  shoals  gradually.  When  the  island  bears  from  N.  W.  to  N.  by  W. 
the  bottom  is  mud  ;  this  is  commonly  called  Block  island  channel.  This 
island,  if  you  come  from  the  southward,  appears  round  and  high  ;  and  if 
you  approach  it  from  the  S.  E.  it  appears  like  a  saddle,  being  high  at  both 
ends,  but  highest  to  tho  southward.  Your  course  from  the  south- cast 
head  of  Block  island  to  '^Gay  head  light-house  is  E.  by  N.  15  leagues. 
The  current  in  Block  island  channel  is  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.  2  knots. 

If  you  fall  to  the  southward  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  can  see  tNo- 
man's-land  island,  and  intend  going  over  the  shoal  to  the  eastward,  bring 
Noman*s-land  island  to  bear  west,  and  steer  E.  by  S.  8  leagues,  which  will 
bring  you  up  with  Nantucket  island,  to  which  you  must  give  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  until  you  have  passed  Micomic  reef,  which  extends  one  mile 
from  the  shore,  has  two  fathoms  water,  and  bears  from  the  south  tower  at 
Nantucket  S.  by  W.  When  you  get  to  the  eastward  of  this  rip,  you  may 
nigh  the  shore  to  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  until  up  with  Tom  Ncver's 
head,  which  lies  1 J  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  a  small 
village  called  Sciasconset,  where  you  may  anchor,  if  necessary,  in  4  or  5 
fathoms.  If  you  wish  to  continue  through  the  channel,  which  lies  be- 
tween Nantucket  island  and  the  Old  Man,  you  may  run  within  three  ca- 
bles' length  of  the  shore,  which  will  carry  you  over  Pochick  rip,  on 
which  there  are  but  2  fathoms,  and  of  course  only  fit  for  small  vessels. 
When  on  this  rip,  haul  to  within  one  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinue in  5  fathoms  till  up  with  Sancoty  head,  which  is  the  highest  eastern 
land  of  Nantucket.  Bring  Sancoty  head  to  bear  S.  W.  when  in  5  fathoms 
water,  and  run  N.  E.  till  you  deepen  to  15  fathoms,  when  the  Round 
shoal  buoy  will  bear  N.  W.  after  which  you  shoalen  into  7  and  8  fathoms, 
fine  ridees,  which,  having  passed,  and  come  into  10  fathoms,  a  north 
course  will  carry  you  to  the  high  land  of  Cape  Cod,  17  leagues  distant. 

If  in  a  large  ship,  and  you  make  the  south  side  of  Nantucket,  bound  over 
the  shoals,  you  may  proceed  either  within  or  without  the  Old  Man,  but 
the  latter  is  preferable. 

If  you  wish  to  go  between  the  Old  Man  and  Pochick  rip,  bring  Tom 
Never's  head  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.  and  run  S.  E.  by  E.  till  Sancoty  head 
bears  N.  N.  W.  J  N.  where  you  will  have  9  fathoms  water,  when  you  will 
run  direct  for  Sancoty  head,  till  in  5  fathoms,  which  will  be  close  on  board, 
then  continue  your  course  N.  £.  as  before  mentioned  for  the  Round  shoal. 
In  running  the  S.  E.  by  E.  course  you  go  through  a  swash  half  a  mile 
wide,  having  7  fathoms. 

If  you  are  coming  from  sea,  and  make  the  island  of  Nantucket  to  the 
northward  of  you,  it  may  be  known  by  two  towers  and  four  wind- 
mills, which  stand  near  each  other  upon  an  eminence.  You  may  then  steer 

*  Gay  head  light  is  situated  oo  the  S.  W.  point  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  at  the  ea» 
trance  of  the  Vineyard  Sound.  The  lantern  is  elevated  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  light,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cap»!  Poge  light,  which  can  be 
seen  at  sea  over  the  Vineyard. 

t  Noman's-Iand  island  lies  south  from  Gay  head,  8  miles  distant,  about  three  miles 
long  and  one  broad- 
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directly  for  the  land,  until  you  are  within  half  e  mile  ;  and  may,  if  bound 
to  the  eastward,  run  along  the  i*hore  in  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms  water,  to  the 
S.  £.  part  of  the  island,  where  there  are  shoals  and  rips,  on  which  you 
will  have  only  2|  or  3  fathoms  water.  Sancoty  head  is  the  easternmost 
head  land  of  Nantucket. 

If,  in  coming  from  sea,  you  make  the  South  shoal,  which  lies  in  41^  04' 
N.  latitude,  give  it  a  birth  of  a  mile.  If  you  intend  to  make  Nantucket 
island,  steer  N.  by  W.  and  when  you  come  near  the  island,  you  may  pro- 
ceed along  the  shore,  according  to  the  former  directions. 

If,  when  you  make  the  South  shoal,  you  are  bound  to  Boston  bay,  and 
choose  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  all  the  shoals  and  rips,  pass  a  mile  or  two 
to  the  southward  of  the  shoal,  then  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  about  7  leagues, 
when  you  will  be  up  with  the  Fishing  rip.  In  running  this  N.  E.  by  £. 
course  you  will  deepen  to  25  fathoms,  which  is  about  midway  of  South 
shoal  and  Fishing  rip.  From  the  Fishing  rip,  in  17  or  18  fathoms,  steer 
N.  N.  W.  for  the  high  land  of  Cape  Cod,  18  leagues,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house, containing  a  fixed  light,  as  more  fully  described  in  page  171. 

If  you  come  from  the  eastward,  and  are  bound  for  Long  island  or  New- 
York,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  41^  00'  N.  lati- 
tude, until  you  pass  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket.  If,  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, you  should  be  driven  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  be  near  the 
Vineyard,  you  may  pass  through  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  Nan- 
tucket island,  by  bringing  Cape  Poge  light-house  to  bear  N.  by  W. 
and  steering  right  for  it  will  lead  yovT  through  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms, 
elear  of  all  shoals,  leaving  Skiff's  island,  which  ^s  a  dangerous  shoal,  on 
your  larboard  hand.  Martha's  Vineyard  island  lies  in  much  the  same 
latitude  as  Nantucket  island,  and  may  be  known  by  a  small  round  island, 
which  lies  at  the  southward  of  Gay  head  light,  called  Noman's-land  island, 
8  miles  distant.  You  may  sail  between  this  island  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard ;  but  you  must  take  care  to  avoid  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  bears  from 
Gay  head  light  S.  by  E.  5^  miles  distant,  called  the  Old  Man. 

As  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket  lies  in  lat.  41*>  04'  N.  and  the  Gulf 
Stream,  southward  from  this  part,  reaches  as  far  to  the  northward  as  lat. 
38°  30'  N.  you  should  pass  Nantucket  shoals  between  these  latitudes.  The 
shoal  on  George's  bank  (east  end)  lies  in  long.  67®  42',  and  the  \V,  end 
in  long.  Cu^  69'  W.  and  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket  in  long.  69^ 
66'  VV. 

By  observing  the  foregoing  directions,  and  keeping  between  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  shoals,  you  will  shorten  your  passage  to  New- York,  De- 
laware, Virginia,  or  other  western  ports  ;  for  you  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  eddy  current,  running  contrary  to  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  the  lat- 
ter would  retard  your  progress  at  the  rate  of  60  or  70  miles  a  day.  The 
Nantucket  whalemen,  by  their  constant  practice  of  whaling  on  the  edge  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  all  the  way  from  their  island  to  the  Bahamas,  are  well 
acquainted  with  its  course,  velocity,  and  extent.  A  stranger  may  know 
when  he  is  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  by  the  wafmth  of  the  water,  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  on  either  side  of  it.  If,  when  you  are  crossing  the  Gulf 
Stream,  you  are  bound  to  the  westward,  you  should  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Gay  head  is  the  westernmost  land  of  Martha*s  Vineyard.  When  you 
come  by  Gay  head  with  a  southerly  wind,  the  south  channel  is  best — see 
page  181 .  The  laud  of  this  head  is  high  and  of  divers  colours,  namely, 
red,  yellow  and  white  in  streaks. 
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In  steering  from  *Block  island  for  Gay  head,  you  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  the  Sow  and  Pigs  ;  they  make  a  ledge  of  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
above  and  others  under  water.  These  rocks  lie  2^  miles  S.  W.  by  W. 
from  the  westernmost  of  Elizabeth  isles,  and  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Gay  head 
3j^  leagues  distant :  the  first  of  the  flood  tide  sets  strong  to  the  north- 
ward over  them  into  Buzzard's  bay,  which  is  very  foul.  Within  Gay 
head  there  is  a  fair  sandy  bay,  called  Nimshe  bite,  with  from  5  to  10  fa- 
thoms, in  which  is  very  good  anchoring  with  south  and  south-easterly 
winds.  Your  course  along  Elizabeth  isles  is  £.  N.  E.  in  15,  14,  12,  8, 
15,  16,  and  17  fathoms  water;  give  the  isles  a  birth  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile. 

In  running  from  Gay  head  light  into  Vineyard  Sound,  if  you  wish  to 
make  a  harbour  on  the  north  side,  bring  Gay  head  light  to  bear  S.  W.  and 
run  N.  E.  4  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  TaiJpaulin  cove  light, 
where  you  may  anchor  in  from  4  to  18  fathoms,  the  latter  of  which  is  fine 
sand,  the  light  bearing  from  VV.  by  N.  to  S.  W. 

When  coming  from  sea,  you  may  run  for  Gay  head  light,  when  it  bears 
from  N.  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  giving  it  a  birth  of  two  miles  to  clear  the  De- 
viPs  bridge,  which  bears  from  the  light  N.  W.  by  N.  1^  mile  distant.  As 
measuring  the  distance  in  the  night  would  be  uncertain,  you  must  keep 
your  lead  going,  and  if  you  should  have  7  or  8  fathoms  when  the  light 
bears  S.  E.  by  E.  or  S.  E.  haul  up  north  till  you  have  10  or  12  fathoms  ; 
then  with  flood,  steer  N.  E.  and  with  ebb,  N.  E.  by  E.  3  leagues  ;  then 
E.  N.  E.  will  be  the  course  of  the  sound,  which  will  carry  you  to  the 
northward  of  the  Middle  ground  (which  has  a  {black  buoy  on  the  cast  end, 
in  IG  feet  water,  bearing  from  Tarpaulin  cove  light  E.  4  leagues  ;  from 
West  chop  flight  N.  W.  by  W.  half  a  mile  ;  and  from  the  black  buoy  on 
l^cdge  Fence  W.  ^^  N.  3  leagues,  shoalest  water  on  Middle  ground  2  feet) 
^hen  fyou  will  see  the  West  chop  ef  Holmes'  Hole  light,  which  you 
iBay  run  for,  but  keep  one  mile  distant  from  the  shore  till  you  open 
the  East  chop  one  cable's  length  ;  and  with  a  flood  tide  steer  direct  for 
it,  and  with  ebb  keep  it  one  point  open,  till  you  open  a  wind-mill,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  about  one  cable's  length ;  then  run  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  till  you  come  to  4  or  3  fathoms,  where  you 
may  anchor  on  good  ground.  The  usual  mark  for  anchoring  is  the 
West  chop  bearing  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  W.  by  N. ;  but  if  you  lie  any 
time  here,  the  best  anchoring  is  well  up  the  harbour,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  mooring  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water.  In  this  har- 
bour, which  is  about  two  miles  deep,  you  will  lie  secure  from  all  winds 
except  a  northerly  one. 

You  must  not  keep  further  than  two  miles  from  theJfVest  chop,  as 
there  is  a  shoal,  called  Hedge  Fence,'  on  the  east  end  of  which  is  a 
tblack  buoy,  in  16  feet  water,  bearing  from  West  chop  east  6  miles  ;  and 
irom  the  black  buoy,  on  Middle  ground,  E.  ^  S.  3  leagues.  The  Hedge 
Fence  lies  about  3J  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Holmes'  Hole  light,  and  ex- 
tends W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  6  miles,  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  has 
4  feet  water  on  the  shoalest  part.  Between  this  shoal  and  Holmes'  Hole, 
there  are  from  8  to  12  fathoms  water.  If  you  make  the  chop  in  the  night, 

*  Block  island  is  about  9  milei  in  leiigiii,  extunding  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  and  5  miles 
in  breadth. 
X  See  note  respecting  buoys,  page  177. 
^  A  lishi-hoii««,  containing  a  fixed  light,  is  erected  on  the  West  chop  of  Holmes'  Holr. 
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when  it  bears  S.  E.  you  are  clear  of  the  Middle  ground.  Steer  for  the 
east  side  of  it  till  you  strike  in  4  or  3  fathoms,  on  the  flat  ground  near  the 
chop  ;  then  steer  S.  E.  by  £.  observing  not  to  go  nearer  the  land  than  3 
fathoms.  If  in  running  S.  E.  by  E.  you  fall  into  6  or  7  fathoms,  haul  up 
S.  by  W.  or  S.  S.  W.  and  run  into  4  or  3  fathoms,  as  before  directed. 

If  bound  into  Vineyard  Sound,  with  the  wind  at  the  eastward,  and  you 
are  near  the  south  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  to  go  between  Squibnocket 
and  the  Old  Man,  run  round  Squibnocket  in  3^  and  4  fathoms  water,  con- 
tinuing N.  N.  W.  along  the  beach  till  you  come  to  Gay  head  light,  and  if 
ebb  tide  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  the  light  bearing  from  N.  to  N.  E.  . 

In  coming  into  the  sound  in  the  night,  with  a  strong  north-westerly 
wind,  haul  to  the  northward  till  you  have  smooth  water  under  the  Eliza- 
beth islands,  where  you  may  anchor  in  14  or  10  fathoms.  Should  yoq 
have  the  wind  to  the  southward,  it  will  be  best  to  run  down  through  the 
South  channel  or  Vineyard  side.  When  Gay  head  light  bears  S.  S.  £. 
your  course  is  N.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  observing  not  to  come  nearer 
the  land  than  into  7  fathoms  water,  till  you  are  abreast  of  Lunibert'scove, 
in  which  is  good  anchoring,  with  southerly  or  easterly  winds,  and  may  be 
known  by  a  high  sand  bank,  called  Necunkey  cliff,  on  the  east  side  of  it, 
about  midway  the  cove,  opposite  which  you  may  come  too  in  5  or  3  fa- 
thoms, sandy  bottom,  where  is  the  best  anchoring.  The  Middle  ground 
lies  about  two  miles  without  the  cove,  and  has  12  feet  water  on  it.  If  you 
intend  running  down  for  Holmes's  Hole,  your  course,  when  opposite  Ne- 
cunkey point,  is  E.  by  N.  keeping  near  the  land  to  clear  the  Middle 
ground.  You  may  track  the  shore  by  the  lead  in  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  till 
you  come  near  the  light ;  but  come  no  nearer  than  3  fathoms,  and  you 
may  track  the  chop  around  the  same  as  running  down  to  the  northward  of 
the  Middle  ground.  There  is  good  anchoring  along  this  shore,  in  6  or  4 
fathoms,  after  you  are  to  the  ejistward  of  Necunkey  point,  till  you  come 
near  the  West  chop. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  harbour  after  entering  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
bring  Gay  head  light  to  bear  W.  distant  8  miles,  and  run  S.  E.  till  you 
come  in  7  fathoms  water,  which  will  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  b«iy  in 
Nimshe  bite,  near  Clark's  spring,  where  the  best  water  may  be  had  in 
great  abundance,  and  lie  in  good  anchorage — Gay  head  light  bearing 
W.  by  N. 

Your  course  from  Gay  head  light  to  Tarpaulin  cove  light,  is  N.  E.  by 
N.  and  the  distance  4  leagues,  in  this  harbour  you  may  anchor  in  from 
4  to  2|  fathoms,  and  lie  safe,  with  the  wind  from  N.  E.  by  E.  to  south. 
It  will  be  best  to  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  as  nith  that  water  you  will  be  out 
of  the  tide,  where  the  ground  is  good  for  holding.  The  tide  flows  at 
change  and  full  days  of  the  moon,  at  9  o'clock,  but  in  the  channel  between 
Elizabeth's  island  and  Martha's  Vineyard  the  flood  runs  until  11  o'clock. 
In  this  channel  there  is  a  Middle  ground,  which  is  a  narrow  shoal  of  sand, 
the  eastern  end  of  which  bears  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  light.  There  is 
not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  water  on  the  eastern  end.  N.  W.  from  Necun- 
key clifl'  is  3  and  4  fathoms  across  the  ground.  Opposite  Lumbert's  cove 
is  12  feet,  and  to  the  westward  of  that  is  3  or  4  fathoms.  The  sho.il  lies 
W.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N.  is  about  4  leagues  in  length,  and  has  sev^'al  swashes 
on  it.  When  the  Eiu^t  chop  of  Holmes'  Hole  comes  open  of  the  West 
chop,  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Middle  ground. 

Your  course  from  Tarpaulin  cove  to  Holmes'  Hole  light,  is  E.  ^  N.  dis- 
tance 3  leagues.  In  steering  this  course,  you  must  have  regard  to  the 
tide,  as  the  ebb  may  set  you  too  far  to  the  southward,  and  the  flood  too  fav 
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to  the  northward,  and  stand  tn  for  the  harbour,  when  you  have  opened  the 
East  chop  as  before  directed. 

From  Holmes'  Hole  light  to  Cape  Pogc  light  the  course  is  £.  S.  E. 
and  the  distance  about  3  leagues  ;  in  the  channel  between  them  there 
are  12  and  1 1  fathoms  water.  In  going  over  the  i-hoals  through  this  chan- 
nel, you  must  be  careful  to  keep  your  lead  going,  in  order  to  avoid  a  dan- 
gerous sand  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  it,  called  the  Horsc-shoc,  distant 
from  Cape  Poge  3  leagues.  The  channel  between  this  sand  and  Cape  Poge, 
andal^  between  the  former  and  Tuckernuc  shoal,  is  narrow  ;  in  it  there 
are  from  12  to  4^  fathoms  water,  the  latter  of  which  is  between  the  east  end 
of  the  Horse-shoe  and  Tuckernuc  shoal.  When  Tuckernuc  island  bears 
S.  S.  W.  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Horse-shoe.  On  the  south  side 
*  of  the  channel  also  there  are  several  spots  of  shoal,  to  avoid  which,  you 
must  keep  your  lead  going. 

The  harbour  of  Edgartown  lies  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cape 
Poge,  in  which  you  may  anchor.  In  proceeding  for  this  harbour,  pass 
within  a  mile  of  Cape  Poge,  and  then  steer  south  along  the  low  san- 
dy beach  on  the  west  side,  in  6  fathoms  water,  until  you  come  to  the 
southernmost  part  of  it,  then  sail  more  easterly  about  a  mile,  until  you 
bring  the  town,  which  is  a  bay  to  the  westward,  fairly  open,  and  then 
steer  directly  S.  S.  W.  into  the  harbour,  until  you  get  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  leaving  a  black  buoy  on  the  starboard  hand,  where  you 
may  anchor  in  4  or  3  fathoms  water.  This  harbour  is  a  gut  between 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cape  Poge,  and  is  formed  by  a  shoal  which  lies 
on  the  N.  W.  and  \V.  sides}  of  the  entrance,  and  the  beach  to  the  south- 
ward. The  tide  runs  strong  in  this  harbour,  and  affords  excellent  an- 
chorage. 

Or  you  may,  if  bound  from  Holmes'  Hole  to  Edgartown,  bring  the  East 
chop  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.  and  run  S.  E.  by  E.  2J  leagues,  which  will 
carry  you  over  the  flats  in  3  fathoms  water,  on  which  lies  a  black  buoy, 
which  you  leave  on  your  st<\rboard  hand,  when  you  will  drop  into  4  fa- 
thoms, and  then  steer  S.  S.  W.  4  miles,  which  brings  you  up  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  from  which,  to  the  wharf,  is  W.  N.  W.  one  mile. 

In  leaving  Holmes'  Hole  to  pass  over  the  shoals,  keep  the  West  chop 
open  to  the  northward  of  the  East  chop  until  you  have  passed  Squash 
Meadow  shoal,  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  which  is  a  *red  buoy,  with  a  small  pole 
in  the  end  of  it,  placed  in  1(3  feet  water,  bearing  from  Cape  Poge  light  N. 
W.  ^  W.  6  miles  ;  from  West  chop  light  S.  'E.  by  E.  J  E.  6  miles  ;  and 
from  the  Black  buoy  on  Hedge  Fence  S.  by  E.  2  miles.  Shoalest  water* 
5  feet.  The  buoy  lies  about  2^  miles  from  the  East  chop,  must  be  left 
on  the  "starboard  hand,  when  your  course  will  be  E.  by  S.  in  10  or  12  fa- 
thoms water,  which  coui*se  you  must  continue  till  you  pass  Cape  Poge 
light.  If  it  should  be  tide  of  flood,  you  must  steer  E.  by  S.  3-  S.  as  the  tide' 
of  flood  sets  very  strong  to  the  northward,  between  Cape  Poge  and  Tuc- 
kernuc island,  and  the  tide  of  ebb  to  the  southward,  so  that  you  must  go- 
vern your  course  by  the  tide.  In  clear  weather  you  may  see  Nantucket 
light-house  18  miles,  which  you  must  bring  to  bear  E.  by  S.  }  S.  which 
course  you  arc  to  steer  till  you  pass  it  one  league,  when  you  must  bring 
it  to  bear  west  and  steer  east,  taking  care  to  make  this  course  good,  which 
will  carry  you  over  the  shoals  in  ship  channel ;  the  ground  is  very  un- 
even, and  you  will  have  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water.  When  you  have 
passed  over  the  shoals,  you  will  have  from  10  to  14  fathoms  water,  and 

''  St;o  aiiilioritv  for  tiio  buoys  in  note  to  page  177. 
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then,  by  steering  north,  you  will  make  Cape  Cod  light-house  (which  con- 
tains a  iixed  light)  distant  1 8  leagues.  ^ 

To  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Round  shoal  (on  the  northerly 
part  of  which  is  a  *black  bUoy,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand^ 
placed  in  14  feet  water,  bearing  from  ^Sancoty  head  N.  by  £.  ^  £.  5  leagues^ 
from  Nantucket  light  E.  N.  E.  ^  N.  10  miles,  and  from  (be  *red  buoy  oh 
Point  Kip  E.  N.  £.  3  leagues  :  shoalest  water  5  feet)  you,  must  proceed 
according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  until  you  pa98  the  light-bouse,  and 
bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  |  W.  then,  by  making  a  N.  E.  |  E.  course  good, 
you  will  go  between  the  Great  and  Little  Round  shoals  (on  the  south  part 
of  which  is  a  white  buoy  with  a  small  pole  in  the  end  of  it,  placed  in  1 4 
feet  water,  bewaring  from  Chatham  light  S.  by  W.  4^  leagues  ;  from  }i^n- 
tucket  light  N <  £.  3  leagues  ;  and  from  the  black  buoy  oo  the  Great  Round 
shoal  N.  \y.  by  N.  2^  miles  :  shoalest  water  7  feet)  in  2^,  3,  4,  and  6  fa- 
thoms water,  until  you  have  crossed  the  Pollock  rip,  where  you  will  have 
about  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  on  which  is  a  red  buoy,  which  you  leave  on 
your  larboard  hand.  The  Little  Round  shoal  bears  N.  W.  from  the  great 
one,  distant  about  2^  miles.  Continue  your  N.  £.  |  E.  course  until  you 
deepen  your  water  to  12  or  13  fathoms,  and  then  steer  north  for  Cape 
Cod  light-house< 


Nantucket  South  Shoal. 

This  dangerous  shoal,  which  lies  in  lat.  W  04'  N.  long.  69^  b&  W. 
bears  S,  by  E.  from  Sancoty  head,  4  leagues  distant.  It  is  composed  of 
hard  white  sand,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  in  the  most  tremendous  man- 
ner, having  on  it,  in  many  parts,  3  feet  water.  It  extends  from  east  to 
west  one  mile,  and  is  in  breadth  two  cables*  length*  It  often  breaks  in 
5  fathoms  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  shoal.  The  rip  which  extends  from 
the  western  end  has  about  7  fathoms  water  on  it.  The  tides  run  round 
the  compass  in  12  J  hours,  but  the  southern  tide  has  the  greatest  duration, 
and  runs  the  strongest. 

Extract  from  the  OrbiVs  journal, 

^'  Sancoty  head  bearing    N.  W.  J  Came  to  a  large  swash  through 

Siasconset  town  N.W.J  N.J  the  Bass  rip,  with   6  fathoms. 

,  Southernmost  land        W.       "       J  Standing  on  the  rip  had  from  9 
feet  to  2  fatlioms,  hard  sand. 

*»  Sancoty  head  bearing    N.  by  W.     \ 

Siasconset  N.  N.  W-     lOn  the  south  breaker  of  Bass 

Tom  Nevers  head       N.W.  by  N.  j     rip,  in  9,  8  feet,  and  less. 

Southernmost  land        W.  N.  W.     ) 

*'  Kept  standing  on  to  the  soutliward  in  a  channel  of  from  6,  7,  and  C 

fathomi*,  Sancoty  head  bearing  N.  by  W.  li  miles,  crossed  a  dangerous  rip 

in  2i  fathoms,  lying  S.  W.  by  S.     From  this  rip  E.  S.  E.  3  miles  distant, 

IS  another  rip^  between  which  are  i>,  15,  17,  14,  6,  and  4  fathoms,  which 

is  th(?  shoalest  water  on  the  rip  ;  then  standing  east,  had  7  and  8  fathoms  ; 

three  ciddos'  length  from  this  rip  caiiie  to  another  with  4  fathoms  water  ; 

from  tliis,  at  eijual  distance,  came  to  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  all  which  were 

*  See  authority  for  the  btwjs  in  a  note  to  page  177. 
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within  the  limits  of  3  milee,  and  lay  N.  and  S.  Although  they  have  the 
fippearance  of  danger,  there  is  not  les?  than  4  fathoms  on  the  shoulcst 
part.  After  crossing  the  fourth  rip,  came  into  deep  water  within  one 
mile,  viz.  12,  17,  22,  and  26  fathoms,  sand  and  red  gravel.  When  over 
had  smooth  water  with  3  fathoms,  and  made  a  south  course,  having  4,11, 
18,  and  then  11  fathoms,  and  crossed  the  east  end  of  the  South -shoal  in 
2  fathoms,  ruuning  down  the  south  side  in  13  fathoms,  80  fathoms  distant, 
when  we  anchored  in  10  fathoms.  Got  under  way  and  stood  to  the  west- 
ward ;  had  7,  4,  6,  5,  and  7  fathoms  ;  doubled  round  the  west  end  in  3 
fathoms,  fine  sand  ;  when  over  had  7  fathoms,  the  tide  setting  N.  N.  AV. 
Kept  along  the  north  side  in  2|,  2|,  and  2  fathoms,  one  cablets  length 
frooi  the  brewers.  When  about  midway  the  shoal,  perceived  a  swash, 
through  which  crossed  between  the  breasers  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  had 
2^  and  2  fathoms,  and  one  cast  9  feet  at  which  time  it  was  about  half-tide. 
In  a  few  moments,  deepened  to  4,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  2  cables'  length 
from  the  shoal,  hard  white  sand,  From  this  steered  S.  ^  W.  to  make  a 
south  course  good,  kept  the  lead  going,  and  increased  the  soundings  gra- 
dually to  10  fathoms,  nne  black  and  white  sand,  then  one  mile  from  the 
shoal.  From  this  sounded  every  3  miles,  depth  increasing  about  one  fa- 
thom per  mile,  till  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues  from  the  South  shoal, 
where  we  found  28  fathoms,  fine  black  and  white  sand.  [This  was  in  lat. 
40O  42'  N.  long.  G9^  50'  W.]  The  same  quality  of  soundings  continue 
till  you  get  in  lat.  40^  31',  when  you  will  have  soft  mud,  40  fathoms,  from 
which  it  continues  muddy  bottom  till  off  soundings,  and  in  40*^  00*  no  bot- 
tom with  120  fathoms." 

NOTE. — The  Orbit  was  sent  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  ascertain  the 
exact  situation  of  the  South  shoal,  which  differing  so  much  in  latitude  from 
what  it  had  been  before  laid  down,  induced  several  gentlemen  in  Nantucket 
again  to  engage  in  the  enterprize,  who  confirm  the  surveys  made  in  that 
vessel,  and  make  the  following  report ; — "  Observed  in  lat.  41*'  4'  1 1"  N. 
abreast  of  the  shoal,  as  laid  down  by  Capt.  Coles  worthy  ;  steered  off 
S.  by  W.  22  miles,  and  regularly  deepened  the  water  to  35  fathoms  : 
steered  E.  N.  E.  12  miles,  to  30  fathoms  ;  N.  W.  2e miles,  to  18  fathoms  ; 
S.  S.  W.  10  miles,  to  30  fathoms,  and  N.  N.  W.  14  miles,  regularly  shoal- 
ing until  6  A.  M.  made  the  Mills,  and  came  in  at  1  P,  M.  'fhese  several 
courses  formed  a  track  over  where  Paul  Pinkham  has  laid  the  South 
shoal  of  Nantucket,  and  on  which  there  are  28  fathoms,*' 

Eight  or  ten  leagues  S.  E.  from  the  south  part  of  George's  bank  lies 
the  Gulf  Stream,  where  there  is  a  strong  E.  N.  E.  current,  and  if  you  are 
bound  to  the  westward,  you  had  better  go  very  near  the  bank,  quite  oq 
soundings,  till  you  are  abreast  of  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket,  where 
you  have  30  leagues  from  bank  to  current,  and  by  doing  whkh  you  will 
probably  shorten  your  passage. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  South  shoal,  in  25  or  30  fathoms, 
you  will  have  black  mud  of  a  shining  smooth  nature,  when  you  will  be  in 
JTuckemuc  channel. 

To  the  westward  of  the  South  shoal  of  Nantucket,  you  have  no  shoals, 
rips,  nor  tide  to  hurt  you,  until  you  come  near  the  land,  but  clear  sea, 
good  navigation,  and  regular  soundings.  To  the  Eastward  and  northward 
of  the  South  shoal  you  will  have  a  rapid  tide, 

"  A  shoal,  called  POCHICK  RIP,  lies  off  the  S.  E.  part  of  Nantucket 
juiland.  It  commences  a  few  rods  south  of  Siasconset  town,  and  then  runs 
E.  S.  E.  one  mile,  when  you  come  to  a  corner  on  which  arc  6  feet  at  low 
water  ;  between  this  corner  and  the  island  there  are  a  few  swashes  from 
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2}  to  3  fathoms,  through  which  vessels  may  pass.  From  the  comer  the 
rip  runs  south  1^  mile,  when  you  come  to  another  swash,  half  a  mile 
wide,  with  7  fathoms  ;  W.  S.  W.  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  chan- 
nel is  a  very  shoal  spot,  with  6  feet,  which  runs  S.  W.  by  W.  one-quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  you  fall  into  a  swash  40  rods  wide,  Tom  Never's  head 
bearin^\Nic  N.  W.  3  miles  distant.  You  then  come  to  the  east  end  of  the 
OLD  SlAN,  which  runs  W.  S.  W.  about  4  miles,  on  which  are  from  9 
ftet  to  3  fathoms  ;  when  over  the  Old  Man  you  will  drop  into  7  fathoms, 
fine  sand  with  black  specks. 

Between  the  Old  Alan,  Tom  Never's  head,  and  Pochick  rip,  there  is  a 
▼ery  good  roadstead  or  anchorage  :  Tom  Never's  head  bearing  £.  N.  £.  ^ 
N.  the.  southernmost  land  W.  by  N.  you  will  have  5  fatlioms,  coarse  sand, 
from  which  to  the  Old  Man  you  will  have  6,  6,  6^,  7,  8,  9,  10  to  14  fa- 
thoms, red  sand,  then  halfway  between  the  two  ;  from  this  you  shoalen 
to  13,  11,  8,  7,  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms,  fine  sand  with  black  specks. 

The  Great  rip  is  about  4^  leagues  from  Sancoty  head;  on  this  rip, 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  Sancoty  head,  there  are  4  feet  water,  and  east  from 
Squam  there  are  5,  but  on  many  other  parts  of  it  there  are  2^,  3,  and  4 
fathoms  water. 

Fishing  rip  is  about  1  }^  leagues  from  Sanco(y  head,  and  has  from  5  to 
7  fathoms  water  on  it.  Between  this  and  the  Great  rip,  the  ground  is  un- 
even ;  there  are  12,  22,  and  16  fathoms  water.  These  two  rips  stretch 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  are  about  12  miles  in  length. 

Ofi  the  E.  part  of  Nantucket  island,  lies  the  Bass  rip,  about  3  roiled 
from  Sancoty  head." 

Around  the  coast  of  Nantucket  and  the  shoals,  you  will  have  sandy 
bottom,  and  in  moderate  weather  had  better  anchor  than  be  driven  about 
by  the  tide,  wliich  is  very  rapid.  The  course  of  the  tides  at  and  over 
Nantucket  shoals,  is  nearly  N.  E,  and  S.  VV.  and  regular.  The  N.  E.  tide 
makes  flood.  S.  S.  E.  moon  makes  high  water.  South  moon  makes  full 
sea  at  Nantucket  harbour. 

S.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  moon  makes  high  water  on  the  shoals  ;  the  tide 
of  flood  sets  N.  E.  by  J^.  and  ebb  S.  \V.  by  W.  from  2  to  3  knots  an  hour. 
It  ebbs  and  flows  about  5  or  6  feet. 

If,  when  coming  from  sea  you  fall  into  Block  island  channel,  you 
will  have  soundings  in  lat.  40'"*  N.  100  fathoms,  mud  and  ooze,  which 
(niulity  of  soundings  continue,  decreasing  gradually,  till  you  g^t  in  40  fa- 
llioms.  In  3J^  fathoms,  Block  island  hearing  N.  by  W.  44  leagues  distant, 
you  will  have  flne  red  and  black  sand  ;  two  and  one-half  leagues  distant, 
same  bearing,  you  will  have  28  fathoms,  coarse  sand.  When  Block  isl- 
and bears  N.  distant  4  or  5  leagues,  you  cannot  see  any  land  to  the  north- 
^\ard  or  ca>nvard  ;  but  as  you  approach  the  island  you  will  see  Montuck 
point  to  the  westward,  making  a  long  low  point  to  the  eastward.  In  sail- 
:n""  W.  S.  VV.  you  will  make  no  remarkable  land  on  Long  island,  from  the 
eastward  of  said  island  to  the  westv/nrd,  its  broken  land  appearing  at  a 
distance  like  islands.  You  will  have  20  or  22  fathoms  water  out-sight  of 
the  land,  sandy  bottom  in  some  and  clav  in  other  places.  When  you  come 
in  sight  of  Saiidy-hook  light-house,  you  will  see  the  Highlands  of  Never- 
sink,  which  He  VV.  S.  W.  from  Sandy-hook,  and  is  the  most  remaikablt 
land  on  that  shore. 

South  of  Noman's-land  island,  in  20  or  25  fathoms,  you  will  have  coarst 
sand  like  gravel  stones  ;  an<l  S.  S.  W.  from  it,  in  28  or  30  fathoms, coarse 
red  sand  ;  S.  S.  E.  from  Block  island,  which  isiu  Block  island  channel. 
-  in  40  or  60  fathoms,  you  will  have  ou/.y  bottom,  but  as  you  shoal   M»nv 
^Mter  to  25  or  20  fathoms,  you  will  have  crarse  sandy  lioUmn. 


\ 
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Directions  for  New-Bedford. 

Bring  Gay  head  light  to  bear  S.  and  ran  N.  till  you  come  to  the  passage 
throagh  the  islands,  which  forms  Q,uick'8  hole,  which  you  must  enter  as 
near  the  middle  as  possible  ;  but  if  you  deviate,  keep  the  starboard  hand 
best  on  board,  to  avoid  a  spit  or  flat  which  runs  off  from  the  S.  £.  point 
of  Nashawina,  on  the  larboard  hand,  when  you  will  have  from  5  to  6  fa- 
thonis  ;  then  haul  square  into  the  hole,  keeping  the  larboard  hand  best  on 
board,  following  somewhat  the  bend  of  the  shore.  You  will  keep  Gay 
head  light  open  about  a  ship's  length  by  the  S.  E.  point  of  Nashawina, 
till  you  are  at  least  one  mile  north  of  the  hole,  which  will  carry  you  to 
the  eastward  of  a  ledge  and  rock  that  lie  that  distance  from  it,  with  only 
5  to  1 2  feet  water  on  them,  to  the  westward  of  which  is  a  good  channel, 
and  5  fathoms  all  round.  Then  steer  N.  ^  W.  till  you  strike  hard  bottom 
in  6  fathoms  water,  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Great  ledge,  which  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  channel  ;  then  N.  E.  by  N.  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile,  till  in  5^  or  6  fathoms,  sucky  bottom,  when  the  light  will  bear  N. 
N.  W.  ;  then  steer  N.  by  W.  and  run  into  the  river.*  After  passing 
tClark's  point  light,  you  will  see  a  small  island,  called  Outer  Egg  island, 
just  above  water,  which  you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  giving  it 
some  birth,  as  there  are  rocks  which  lie  south-westerly  from  it,  say  one- 
third  of  a  mile  distant,  but  still  keeping  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  main  land, 
to  avoid  Butler's  flat,  which  makes  off  from  the  west  shore.  To  steer 
clear  of  this  flat,  keep  the  light-house  open  a  ship's  length  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Round  hills.  As  soon  as  you  open  the  N.  line  of  the  woods 
with  the  clear  land,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  light-house,  you  are  to  the 
northward  of  the  flat,  and  may  steer  direct,  either  for  the  hollow,  or  the 
high  part  of  Pidmer's  island,  hauling  a  little  to  the  eastward  as  you  ap- 
proach it.  The  passage  between  this  island  and  Fort  point,  on  the  star- 
board hand,  is  narrow.  A  flat  which  extends  out  S.  W.  from  the  point, 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  nearest  the  island  ;  as  you  draw  towards  the 
N.  end  of  the  island,  give  it  a  birth  of  two  ships'  lengths  as  a  small  flat 
makes  off  E.  from  its  N.  E.  point.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  isl- 
and one  cable's  length,  the  town  will  appear  open  on  your  larboard  hand, 
when  you  may  run  for  the  end  of  the  wharf  which  projects  out  farthest 
into  the  channel  (Retch's  wharf.)  Or  to  anchor  in  the  deepest  water,  " 
bring  Clark's  point  light  without  Palmer's  island. 

In  coming  into  New-Bedford  from  the  westward,  the  Eastern  channel 
is  safest  for  strangers.  Give  the  Sow  and  Pigs  a  birth  of  one  mile,  and 
run  N.  E.  by  N.  till  Pune  island  bears  S.  E.  then  E.  N.  £.  till  Gay  head 
light  bears  S.  and  then  N.  \  W.  as  before  directed. 

A  rock  lies  off  N.  W.  from  the  N.  end  of  Pune  (or  Penequese,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called)  about  one  mile  distant,  on  which  there  is  only  8  feet 
at  low  water.  Between  this  and  Wilkes'  ledge  (on  which  there  is  a  black 
buoy)  is  an  open  ship  channel,  free  from  danger,  and  courses  may  be  va- 
ried as  circumstances  require. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  mth  the  bay,  the  Western  channel  is 
most  commonly  used.     Giving  the  Old  Cock  and  Hen  and  Chickens  a  suf- 

^  Wiieii  running  from  QuickCs  hole  for  the  ?f.  ledge,  as  soon  as  you  find  yourself  in 
7  fathoms  water,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  abreast  of  the  Great  ledge,  or  have 
passed  it. 

t  Clark's  point  light  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  New-Bedford  harbour.  Tlir  lan- 
i^rn  is  elevated  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 
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ficient  birth,  the  only  danger  to  be  avoided  in  approaching  Mishom  point, 
is  a  rock  which  lies  about  one  mile  S.  W.  by  S.  from  it,  on  which  there  is 
only  6  feet  water.|  Having  passed  Mishom  point,  you  may  steer  directly 
for  the  Dumplin  rocks,  off  the  Round  hills,  and  which  may  be  paseec] 
within  two  cables^  length  to  the  eastward.  Hence  to  Clark's  point  light 
the  course  is  N.  N.  £.  but  to  avoid  the  Middle  ledge  (on  which  there  is  a 
red  buoy)  and  which  lies  very  netir  in  a  direct  course  from  the  outer 
Dumplin  to  the  light,  it  is  better  to  steer  N.  E.  by  N.  about  a  mile,  and 
then  haul  up  N.  N.  E.  when  you  will  leave  the  ledge  on  your  larboard 
hand.  You  may  also  carry  in  4  fathoms  to  the  westward  of  th<i  ledge, 
but  the  channel  between  it  and  the  Lone  rock,  which  lies  N.  W.  from  it, 
is  narrow. 

From  Seaconnet  rocks  (giving  them  a  birth  of  one  mile)  to  the  en- 
trance of  Buzzard's  bay,  the  course  is  E.  ^  S.  By  this  course  made  good, 
all  the  dangers  off  the  Hen  and  Chickens  will  be  avoided.  Soundings, 
generally,  from  9  to  7  fathoms,  and  mostly  hard  bottom,  till  deepens  to 
16  fathoms,  sucky  bottom,  when  Cutterhuuk  island  will  be  upwards  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  Clark's  point  light  will  bear  N.  N.  £.  and  you  may  run 
directly  for  the  light  till  up  with  the  Dumplin  rocks,  to  which  a  sufiicient 
birth  must  be  g^ven.  Or  you  may  stand  on  this  course  of  N.  N.  £.  till  in 
7  fathoms,  sacky  bottom  (which  will  be  between  Mishom  point  and  the 
Round  hills)  and  come  to  anchor.  Or  otherwise,  steer  N.  N.  E.  till  Pune 
island  bears  S.  E.  and  then  E.  N.  E.  for  the  Qjuick's  hole  channel,  as  be- 
fore directed. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  if  when  you  have  stood  in  from  Sea- 
connet point  towards  Cutterhuuk,  and  the  light  on  Clark's  point  is  not  to 
be  seen,  but  you  can  sec  Gay  head  light,  you  may  stand  on  your  coui*se 
E.  ^  S.  till  you  shut  it  in  behind  the  west  end  of  Cutterhuuk,  but  must 
then  immediately  change  your  course  to  N.  N.  E.  If  neither  light  is  to 
be  seen,  the  soundings  are  the  only  dependence,  and  must  be  very  care- 
fully attended  to. 

Additional  Remarks, 

To  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dumplin  rocks,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distfint,  is  a  sand  spit  with  only  7  feet  of  water  on  it.  Between  this 
spit  and  the  rocks  there  are  5  fathoms  water. 

Lone  rock,  N.  W.  of  the  Middle  ledge,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  is 
nearly  or  quite  dry  at  low  water,  when  there  are  2^  fathoms  round  it. 
Between  this  rock  and  the  llussey  rock  is  the  entrance  to  Aponeganset  ri- 
ver ;  depth  of  water,  in  the  channel,  3}  fathoms.  There  is  also  a  chan- 
nel between  the  Hussey  rock  and  White  rock.  Course  from  QuickCs  hole 
to  entrance  of  Aponeganset  river,  N.  N.  W. 

The  White  rock  appears  considerably  high  above  water,  and  the  two 
rocks  to  westward  of  it,  called  the  Ragged  rocks,  are  always  to  be  seen. 

A  small  rock  to  the  S.  W,  of  the  North  ledge  (about  one  mile  distant 
from  the  buoy)  with  only  7  feet  water  on  it,  and  another  small  rock  to  the 
N.  E.  of  the  same  ledge  (about  hidf  a  mile  distmt  from  the  buoy)  with 
10  feet  water  on  it,  were  recently  discovered  by  Capt.  Mosher.     On  the 

J  There  is  also  a  ledge  directly  south  of  Mishom  point,   one  mile  distant,  on  whirh 

there  is  not  more  than  3  fathoms  ui  low  water,  and,  at  very  low  tidts,  siili  less. 

IL/*  When  bound  to  sea,  a  S.  W.  by  S.  course  Irom  the  Dumplin  rocks  uill  carry  you  jut-i 
without  this  ledge,  and  in  fair  channel  wny  between  the  ^ow  und  Pigs  and  Hen  nv : 
Chickens. 
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former  he  struck  with  the  brig  Commodore  Decatur,  and  on  the  latter 
With  the  brig  Elizabeth. 

Packet  rock,  a  snudl  sunken  rock,  on  which  there  is  4  feet  water,  lies 
half  a  mile  or  upwards  W.  by  N.  from  Black  rock.  The  passage  for 
coasting  vessels  bound  from  New-Bedford  up  the  bay,  is  between  this  and 
Black  rock. 

The  soundings  across  the  western  entrance  of  Buzzard^s  bay,  between 
the  Sow  and  Pigs  and  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  some  distance  within  them, 
are  very  irregular,  varying  from  5  to  10  and  15  fathoms,  and  bottom  ge- 
nerally hard. 

A  S.  E.  moon  makes  high  water  in  the  bay,  and  the  average  set  of  tid^ 
is  1^  knots. 

Buoys  in  Buzzard's  Bay, 

There  are  five  buoys  placed  in  Buzzard's  bay,  viz. — a  yellow  buoy  on 
the  S.  E.  part  of  the  North  ledge,  in  2J  fathoms  water.  A  red  buoy,  ly- 
ing in  very  shoal  water  on  the  centre  of  the  Middle,  which  is  a  small 
ledge.  A  white  buoy  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Great  ledge,  in  3  fathoms 
water.  A  black  buoy  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  Wilkes'  ledce,  in  2^  fathoms 
water.  All  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay.  And  a  white  buoy  in  2  fathoms 
water,  on  West's  island  ledge,  on  the  eastern  side. 

All  these  buoys,  except  the  one  on  West's  island  ledge,  are  taken  up  in 
the  winter. 

Bearings  of  Ledges  from  dark's  point  light. 

North  ledge, S.  by  E. 

Middle  ledge,  -        -        -        -  S.  by  W.  J  W. 

Great  ledge, S.  J  W. 

WilkesMedge,  -        -        -        -  S.  by  W. 

West^s  island  ledge,  (buoy)         -        -  S.  £.  by  E. 

Other  bearings  from  the  light. 

Old  Bart'Pmew  rock,  -        -        .  E.  26°  N.  1-6  of  a  mile  distant. 

Quick's  Hole, S.     9     E. 

Dumplia  rocks,  -        -        -        -  S.  21     W.  or  S.  S.  W.  nearly. 

White  rock, S.  25     W. 

Round  hills, S.  29    W. 

From  the  JSforth  ledge^ 

The  light-house  bears  -        -        -        N,  by  W. 

Black  rock, N.  E.  by  E. 

Dumplin  rocks  -        -        -        -       "  S.  W. 


f%m  Middle  ledge. 

Light-house,        -        -        -        -        -        N.  by  E.  i  E. 
Dumplins,  -        •        ^      » i        -        S.  W.  by  S.  i  S. 

From  Greai  iedge, 

Light-house,        -        -        -       -        -        N.  JE. 

Mishom  poiDt,  -        -        -        -        W.  S.  W. 

North  ledge,        -        -        -        -        -        N.  N.  E.2  miles  distant. 

Dumplins, W.  i  N. 

m  • 

From  WUkes'  Udge, 

Light-house,        -        -        -        -        -        N.  by  E. 

Mishom  point,  -        -        -        -        W.  by  N. }  N.  about  2  miles  distant. 

thimplins^  "-       -       -       '  «  ~       N.  by  W.  { W.  about  saniB  distance. 
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From  We$ih  island  ledge, 

Light-house, N.  W.  by  W. 

Mishom,  W.  S.  W. 

Little  Black  rock,         •        -        -        -  N.  by  E. 

Black  rock, N.  W.  ^  W. 

Bird  island  light-house,  in  Buzzard^s  bay^ 

Bird  island  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Buzzvd's  bay,  near  the  cast  side 
of  Sippican  harbour,  in  the  town  of  Rochester  ;  about  12  miles  £.  N.  £. 
from  New-Bedford  light-house.  It  is  small,  not  containing  more  than 
three  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  light  and  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  wliite-washed. 
The  tower  of  the  former  is  25  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  lantern  7  feet  high, 
that  is  lighted  with  ten  patent  lamps,  with  a  16  inch  reflector  to  each, 
fitted  on  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square,  which  revolves  round  once  m  3^ 
minutes,  at  the  distance  of  5  leagues,  which  is  as  fkp  as  it  can  h%  seen  for 
the  land.  The  time  of  total  darkness  is  ^ice  to  that  of  light.  As  mn 
approach  it,  the  time  of  total  darkness  increases,  until  you  get  within  two 
miles  of  it,  when  there  will  not  be  a  total  darkness,  but  the  greatest 
strength  of  light  will  be  as  40  to  1 ,  over  that  of  the  leapt  light  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution  of  the  apparatus.        -^ 

Bearings  and  distances  from  Bird  island  light-house. 

The  south  point  of  West^s  island,        -        -        -  S.  W.  }  W.  10  miles. 

West's  island  ledge,  S.  W.  j  W.  11  miles.. 

The  north  entrance  of  Quick's  hole,  -        -  S.  W.  by  S.  25  miles. 

Wood's  hole,  due  -        -  -        -        -  S.  10  miles. 

The  entrance  of  Monument  river,        -        -        -  E.  N.  E.  ]|  N.  7i|  miles. 

West  island  ledge  buoy. 

West's  island  ledge  is  in  Buzzard's  bay,  between  5  and  C  miles  S.  E.  by 
E.  from  New-Bedford  light-house,  in  from  4  to  4^  fathoms  water. 
A  large  white  buoy  has  been  placed  over  the  ledge. 


Bearings  and  distances  of  sundry  places  from  Gay  head 

light-house. 

Noman's-Iand  island,  S.  8  miles  distant. 

Old  Man,  S.  by  E.  This  is  a  ledgiih>f  rock^,  which  lies  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  Vineyard  to  Noman's-lafid  island,  which  has  a  passage 
on  both  sides,  that  is  but  little  used.  Those  who  do  go  through  must  keep 
near  Noman's-land  island  till  the  light  bears  N.  You  will  have  7  fathoms 
water  in  this  passage. 

Sow  and  Pigs,  N.  W.  by  W.  3J  le^;ues.  This  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
is  very  dangerous,  and  bears  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  westernmost  of  the 
Elizabeth  islands  (called  Cutehunk)  distant  2^  miles. 

N.  C.  from  the  light,  2^  leagues  distant,  is  a  spot  of  shoal  ground,  with 
3  fathoms  water  on  it. 

Mananshaw  bite,  3^  miles  distant.  In  tbis  harbour  you  will  have  good 
anchorage  in  from  8  to  6  fathoms,  the  light  bearing  W.  by  S.  or  W.  |  S. 
and  lie  sheltered  with  the  wind  from  £.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

Block  island,  W.  by  S.  distant  15  leagues. 

Rhode  island  light-house,  W.*  N.  I^L  distant  12  leagues. 


w 
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Bearings  and  distances  from  the  light  on  Cape  Poge,  and  depth  of  water  of 
severed  most  dangerous  shoals  in  sight  of  Cape  Poge  light-house,  and  the 
bearings  of  the  East  chop  of  Holmes'  Hole. 

East  chop        -        -        -        -        N.  \V.  by  W.  J  W.  from  said  light    7i  milci  distant. 
Squash  meadow  «hoal 
Norton's  shoal        ... 
Moskeekett  Long  shoal    - 
Tuckernuc  shoal 
Smitli  end  Horse-shoe 
Dry  spots  Hsrse-shoe 
Swash  of  Uorse-shoe 
Tuckernuc  shoal  from  Nantucket  ?  ur  u    kt  n 

light  |W.by>.  7 

Horse-shoe  from  do.         -        -        N.  W,  by  W. 

Coast  from  Nantucket  light  bound  >  ..r  u    m   i  Ar 
westward  '  |\\.brN.4N. 

From  Cape  Poge  to  Skiff's  island     S.  J  W.  dry  9  do. 

Hawse's  shoal,  the  shoalest  part      S.  £.  ^  £.  6  do.  3^        do. 

'  In  bad  weather,  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  you  wish  for  a  harbour, 
^and  the  wind  admitting,  you  may  bring  Nantucket  light  to  bear  E.  S.  £. 
and  run  W.  N.  W.  making  your  course  good,  until  Cape  Poge  light-house 
bears  VV.  by  S.  if  bound  into  Edgartown  harbour,  then  iteer  for  the  light 
until  you  get  in  3  fathoms  water  ;  then  run  W.  N.  W.  if  it  shoalens  haul 
to  the  northward  ;  if  not,  keep  on  until  the  light  bears  south,  then  run  W. 
S.  W.  you  will  have  3  and  4  fathoms  hard  bottom.  As  soon  as  you  get 
5^  or  6  fathoms  sucky  bottom,  then  run  S.  S.  W.  until  tl^  light  bears  N. 
£.  1^  E.  then  you  may  anchor  in  about  5  or  6  ^thoms  witer  with  safety, 
in  case  your  cables  and  anchors  are  sea-worthy  ;  otherwise,  if  you  wish 
to  go  into  the  harbour,  when  the  light  bears  N.  E.  ^  E.  you  may  run  S,  W. 
by  W.'  until  you  get  3^  fathoms  hard  bottom,  then  run  W.  about  half  a 
mile,  and  you  will  be  within  the  flats,  which  you  leave  to  your  star- 
board hand  coming  in  ;  you  will  find.^it  smooth,  and  about  3  and  4  fa- 
thoms water,  where  you  may  anchoi*'with  safety,  though  your  ground 
tackling  is  p6or. 

^  If  you  wish  to  go  to  Holmes's  Hole,  or  through  the  sound,  bring  Cape 
Poge  light  to  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.  and  run  N.  W.  by  W.  1  W.  you  will 
run  for  the  East  chop,  and  leave  Squash  Meadow  shoal  on  your  starboard 
hand  ;  get  3  fathoms  water  on  the  chop,  then  haul  to  the  N«  N.  W.  until 
you  deepen  to  7,  8  or  9  fathoms  ;  then  run  S.  W.  by  W.  for  Holmes' 
Hole  roadstead,  in  4  fathoms  or  3^  or  N.  W.  for  the  Sound,  to  clear  the 
West  chop  and  middle  ground. 


Directions  for  those  wlio  fall  in  with  Block  island,  when  they 

are  bound  for  Rhode-island  harbour. 

From  the  8.  £.  part  of  Block  island  to  Rhode  island  light-house  the 
course  is  N.  by  £.  |  £.  and  the  distance  8  leagues  ;  about  midway  be- 
tween them,  there  are  24  fathoms  water.  If  you  are  on  the  wedt  side  of 
Block  island,  with  the  body  of  the  island  bearing  E.  N.  E.  in  8  or  10  fa- 
thoms water,  your  course  to  Point  Judith  *light  is  N.  E.  by  E.  about  6 

*  The  light-house  on  Point  Judith  is  a  stone  edifice,  40  feet  high.    The  lamps  are  60 
feet  abofe  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contain  a  REVOLVING  UQHTy  to  difltinguish  it 

25 
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leagues.  Thid  point  appears  like  a  hag^s  bead,  and  is  pretty  bold  ;  be* 
tween  Block  island  and  the  point  tbere  are  from  dO  to  6  fathoms  waAw, 
except  a  small  shoal  ground,  which,  in  thick  weather,. is  often  a  good  de- 
parture, say  4  to  6  fathoms.  -From  Point  Judith  (when  not  more  thuiik  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point)  to  Rhode  island  harbour,  your  coursd  if 
}*  N.  E.  and  the  distance  is  about  6  leagues.  When  in  13  nthoms  watfer» 
Poiut  Judith  light  bearing  W.  or  W.  by  N.  the  course  to  Rhode  ishmd 
harbour  is  N.  £.  by  N.  |  N.  an^ the  distaaee  to  the  ligbt-ho.ose  3  leagoies.' 
The  light-house,  together  with  the  Dumplins,  must  be  left  on  your  lar- 
board hand  ;  it  stands  on  the  south  part  of  *Conanmcut  island  ;  this  point 
is  called  the  Beaver^s  tail,  and  is  about  3  leagues  distant  from  Poiot  Ju- 
dith. After  leaving  the  light-house  on  your  larboard  side,  there  is  a 
sunken  rock  due  south  from  the  light-house,  about  200  yards  distant, 
called  Newton  rock.  Yo%must  take  care  to  avoid  the  rocks  which.lie 
off  south  from  Castle  hiU,  some  of  which  are  above  water  C\ 
is  on  the  east  side  of  Rhode  island  harbour*  If  yon  steer  N  £• 
light-house,  3  miles  distance,  you  will  have  g^od  anchoring  without  Goat 
island  (^oS  the  N.  £.  point  of  which  is  a  buoy  in  16  feet  water ;)  the 
shore  is  hard  and  rocky.  A  little  within  the  light-house,  and  near  to  the 
shore  on  the  west  side  there  is  a  coye  called  Mackeral  coye,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  shoal  and  dangerous.  About  5  miles  within  the  Hgli^lidnse 
there  is  an  island  called  Goat  island,  on  which  the  fort  itanda  ;  it  nes  be- 
fore the  town,  and  stretches  about  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  After  yon  pass  the 
light«4iouse,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  and  steer  N.  E.  by  E.  3  mjles. 
Which  will  carmr  you  between  Brenton's  point  and  the  south  Dmnriin, 
back  of  Goat  isrand,  in  good  anchorage  and  is  the  only  course  wUchmill 
carry  you  clear.  As  both  ends  of  these  islands  are  pretty  bold,  you  may 
pass  into  the  anchoring  at  either  end,  and  ride  nearer  to  Goat  island  side 
than  to  that  of  Rhode  island,  as  the  other  partsof  the  harbour  are  grasi^, 
and  would  be  apt  to  choak  your  anchors.  Whode  island  is  navigable  all 
roundfvby  keeping  in  the  middle  o&the  channel. 

Narriganset  bay  lies  between  Conannicut  island  and  the  main.  Your 
course  in,  is  about  north,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  Whale  rock  :  yof^mqr 
pass  in  on  either  side,  and  anchor  where  you  please.  From  the  light- 
house on  Conannicut  island  to  Gay-head,  in  Martha^s  Vineyard  islan4»  the  • 
course  is  E.  by  S.  \  S.  and  the  distance  1 1  leagues.  In  little  wind  yon 
must  take  care  that  the  flood  tide  does  not  carry  you  into  Buzzard's  bey, 
or  on  the  Sow  and  Pigs. 

Providence  is  situated  about  30  miles  N.  by  W.  |  W.  from  Newport, 
and  3d  miles  from  the  sea,  being  thjB  bead  navigation  of  Narraganset  bay. 
Ships  that  draw  from  15  to  18  feet  water,  may  sail  up  and  down  the  chan- 
nel, which  is  marked  out  bj  stakes,  er^ted  at  points  of  shoals  and  beds 
lying  in  the  river.  [0^  See  the  Plafe,] 

from  Newport  light,  which  stands  on  Conannicut  island,  which  is  a  fixed  one.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  light-house  to  U||b  water  nnark  is  as  follows :.  east  from  the  light-boute  to 
high  water  mark,  16  rods ;  S.  bT  14  rods ;  S.  18  rods ;  S.  S.  W.  23  rods,  which  is  the  estreme 
part  of  the  point,  to  which  a  goo<l  birth  5hould  be  given.  The  light  on  Point  Judith  bears 
S.  W.  ^  S.  3  leagues  distant,  from  Newport  (Rbo<le  island)  light-house.  Ibinf  JrtSitb 
light  may  be  distinguished  from  Watch  hill  light  by  the  light  not  wholly  dittjiptaring 
when  within  thrre  leagues  of  it. 

*  Conannicut  island  lies  about  3  miles  west  of  Newportg^e  south  end  of  which  (call- 
ed the  Beaver^s  tail,  on  which  the  light-house  stands)  ezteads  about  at  tkt  south  as  the 
south  end  of  Rhode  island.  Tbs  east  shore  forms  the  west  part  of  If  owpoft  harbour. 
The  ground  the  light-house  stands  upon  is  about  IS  feet  above  the  tarfacs  or  the  sea  at 
high  water.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  corake  is  50  feet,  ronnd  whkh  is  a  gal- 
lery, and  within  that  stands  the  lantartay  which  if  about  11  feet  Ug|i^  and  S  feet  in  diame* 
tor.    It  cootMMOi  a  iiaed  light 
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The  folloTsnng  are  the  bearings,  by  cmnpass,  from  Rhode  island  lighi-houit^ 
of  several  remarkable  places,  together  with  the  distances,  viz, 

Block'fsland  (S.  £. point)  S.  W.  by  S.  i^  S. 

Point  Judith  Hgbi,  S.  W.  |S.  distant  3  leagues. 

Block  island  (S.  £.  point)  S.  VV.  |  S.  or  S.  W.  by  S.  nearly. 

Block  island  (middle)  S.  W.  J  S.  distant  8  leagues. 

Block  island  (S.  E.  end)  S.  W.  by  S.  i  S.      ' 

Whale  rock,  W.  f  S. 

Brenton's  reef,  £.  S.  £.  i  E. 

South  point  of  Rhode  island,  E.  J  S. 

Highest  part  of  Castle  hill,  E.  N.  E.  j  E. 

Brenton*s  point.  N.  E.  by  £. 

Fort  on  Goat  island,  E.  I^.  E.  ^  N. 

South  easternmost  Dumplin,  N.  E.  |  E, 

Kettle  Bottom,  N.  E. 

Newton ^8  rock,  S.  near  200  yards. 

N.  B.  The  anchoring  place  between  the  town  of  Rhode  island  and  Coster's  harbour, 
N.  E.  by  E. 


Directions  for  sailing  from  Newport,  through  the  Sound,  to 

Hunt's  harbour,  near  Hell-gate, 

The  first  course  from  Newport  light-house  is  S.  W.  hy  S.  distant  three 
leagues,  to  Point  Judith  light :  thence  from  Point  Judith  light,  through  the 
Kace  to  the  '^Little  Gull  island  light,  the  course  is  W.  hy  S.  16  leagues 
distance  (leaving  fV^atch  hill  point  light  and  Fisher's  island  on  your  star- 
board hand,  from  the  W.  point  of  which  a  dangerous  reef  runs  off  about 
one  mile  W.  S.  W.  which  in  passing  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid,  and 
the  Little  Gull  light  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  bear  from  each  other 
N.  E  I  E.  and  S.  W.  ^  W.  distance  9|  miles)  or  you  may  continue  your 
W.  by  S.  course  till  the  Little  Gull  light  bears  W.  J  N.  3  miles  distant, 
and  then  run  N.  W.  2|  miles,  when,  with  New-London  |light  bearipg  N. 
distant  2 J  leagues,  you  steer  W.  10  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  within 
2  leagues  of  §Faulkland  island  light,  bearing  about  W.  by  N.  J  N.  from 
you,  when  you  must  steer  W.  S.  W.  12  leagues,  which  will  carry  you 
y  within  6|  leagues  of  Eaton's  neck  light-house,  bearing  frpm  you  W.  l  S. 

y  when  you  must  steer  W,  9  leagues,  then  W.  S.  W.  4  leagues,  after  which 

/  S.  W.  4J  miles,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  || Sands'  point  light-house  on 
your  larboard  hand,  and  the  Execution  rocks  on  your  starboard  hand, 
which  have  a  spear  on  them.  In  case  of  a  flood  tide  and  a  southerly 
wind,  when  you  come  through  the  Race,  your  course  sb  'uld  be  W.  until 

*  Little  Gull  light  Is  situated  on  Little  Gull  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  island 
Sound,  through  the  Race.  This  light  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  Sound.  The 
lantern  is  elevated  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

t  Watch  hill  light  is  situated  on  Watch  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  Fisher*s  island  Sound. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  50  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving 
light,  ^ 

{  New-London  light  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  the  western  side. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

i  There  are  two  of  these  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  light-bouse.  S.  E. 
from  the  light,  four  miles  distant,  you  will  have  3  and  4  fathoms,  and  on  the  S.  and  E. 
sides  it  is  very  bold.  The  light-house  contains  a  fixed  light,  elevated  75  feet  above 
the  sea. 

II  Sands\ point  light-house  is  at  the  head  of  Long  island  Sound,  contaiaing  a  lantern 
40  feet  above  the  sea,  showing  a  fixed  light. 
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you  come  up  with  Eaton's  neck,  taking  care  to  make  proper  aHowance  for 
the  tide,  which  runs  very  strong,  and  flows  on  the  change  and  full  days  of 
the  moon  half  past  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  water  rises  5  or  6  feet. 

If  you  fire  bound  into  New-London,  after  getting  to  the  northward  of  the 
S.  W.  part  of  Fisher's  island,  keep  New-London  light  hearing  from  N.  N. 
W.  to  N.  N.  £.  if  you  are  beating  to  windward,  but  if  the  wind  is  fair,  bring 
the  light  to  bear  N.  when  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues,  and  run  directly  for 
it ;  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand  in  running  in  ;  when  in,  you  may  have 
good  anchoring  in  4  or  6  fathoms  water,  clayey  bottom.  In  coming  out 
of  New-London,  when  you  have  left  the  harbour,  bring  the  light  to  bear 
N.  N.  £.  and  steer  directly  S.  S.  W.  till  you  come  into  15  fathoms  water» 
in  order  to  clear  a  reef  that  lies  on  your  starboard  hand,  when  the  N. 
part  of  Fisher's  island  will  bear  £.  distant  2  leagues.  If  a  ship  could 
have  a  fair  departure  from  the  middle  of  the  Race,  and  was  compelled  to 
run  in  a  dark  night,  or  thick  weather,  the  best  course  would  be  west  to 
^Stratford  point,  and  would  afford  the  laigest  run  of  any  one  course.  If 
bound  up  sound,  steer  W.  by  S.  28  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  with 
Eaton's  neck  (on  which  is  a  t light-house.)  On  tliis  course  you  will  leave 
F  lulklund  islands  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  you  may  go  as  near  Long  isl- 
and shore  as  2  or  3  miles,  without  any  danger  ;  but  if  you  happen  to  get 
on  the  N.  shore,  take  particular  care  to  keep  at  the  distance  of  3  leagues, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  reefs  and  shoals  that  ke  along  the  shore. 

About  8  leagues  £.  N.  £.  of  Eaton's  neck  light-house  lies  a  Jshoal  or 
middle  ground,  called  Stratford  shoal,  on  which  there  are  but  two  feet 
of  water,  at  low  water.  You  may  steer  on  either  side  of  the  shoal  you 
please  ;  on  the  N.  are  from  3  to  7  fathoms  ;  on  the  S.  side  from  12  to  17 
fathoms  water.  A  ledge  lies  off  the  N.  E.  part  of  Eaton's  neck,  one  mile 
distant. 

From  Eaton's  neck  to  Lloyd's  neck  the  course  is  W.  ^  N.  5  miles  ;  be- 
tween which  lies  a  deep  bay,  called  Huntington's  bay,  where  a  ship 
of  any  size  may  anchor  with  safety,  keeping  the  eastern  shore  aboard. 
From  Lloyd's  neck  to  Matinecock  point,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  dis- 
tant 10  miles,  good  soundings,  borrowing  on  Long  island  to  7  fathoms. 
The  course  from  Matinecock  point  to  Sands'  point  light  is  W.  S.  W. 
distant  two  leagues  ;  between  these  two  points  is  a  bay,  called  Ham- 
stead's  bay,  in  which  is  excellent  anchoring,  keeping  the  eastern  shore 
aboard.  To  the  northward  of  Sands'  point  light,  distant  one-quarter  of  a 
league,  lie  the  Execution  rocks,  which  have  a  spear  on  them  with  a 
hoard  pointing  to  the  S.  W.  which  you  must  take  care  to  avoid,  leaving 
them  on  your  starboard  hand.  From  Sands'  point  light  the  course  is  S. 
W.  4  miles  to  Hart  island,  to  the  west  of  which,  between  that  and  City 
island,  there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size.     If  jTvessel,  in 

*  On  Strntford  point  a  light-bouse  is  erected,  for  description  of  nhicb,  and  directions* 
see  Appendix. 

t  Tliti  light-bousc  stands  on  an  eminence,  about  73  feet  high;  the  height  of  the  wa)l> 
if  50  feet  more.  The  whole  heigbt  from  high  water  mark  to  the  light  is  126  feet.  It 
•lands  about  300  fret  from  hi{;h  water  mark,  is  a  single  fixed  light,  and  painted  black 
and  while  in  stripes,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

J  Bearings  of  the  Shoal — Stratford  point  N.N.W. — Mount  Mi>r»\-  !?.  J\V. — Grover't 
hill  (near  Black  rock  harbour)  N.  W\  The  length  of  the  shoal  1  league,  running  N.  by 
E.  and  S.  by  W.  Ligbt-house  on  Eaton^s  neck  W.  by  S.  }  S.  The  8hallowe«t  part  is 
near  the  middla  of  tin  tboal,  from  whence  the  observations  were  taken,  whert  Uiert  are 
n  feet  water  in  common  tides.  The  centre  of  the  shoal  is  near  the  middle  of  the  sound, 
perhaps  half  a  league  nearest  Long  ifland  shore.  A  light-house  is  erected  oa  iSiratford 
point,  and  fox  the  bearings  of  the  shoal  from  it,  see  Appendix. 
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making  this  course  good,  is  obliged  to  turn  to  windward,  they  must  be 
'  careful  of  two  rocks,  one  called  Gangway  rock,  which  bears  W.  28^  S. 
from  Sands'  point  light-house,  distant  about  1^  mile,  with  a  black  spar 
floatisg  perpendicular,  which  should  be  left  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  and 
the  other,  called  Success  rock,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  east  bluff 
of  Cow  bay,  half  a  mile  distant,  on  which  an  iron  spindle  is  erected. 
On  Gangway  rock,  which  runs  quite  to  a  point,  there  are  6  feet  at  low 
water,  making  it  very  dangerous.  Success  rock  is  bare  at  low  water ;  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  #channel  of  about  2^  fathoms  ;  they  bear  from 
each  other  N.  40^  W.  and  S.  40^  £.  distant  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 
The  course  from  thence  to  *Frog's  point  is  S.  S.  W.  distant  two  leagues, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  Stepping  stones,  one  of  which  has  a  spear  on  it, 
which  lie  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  are  steep  too  ;  the  soundings  on 
your  starboard  hand  are  regular  to  3  fathoms.  From  Frog's  point  to 
Hunt's  harbour  the  course  is  W.  keeping  as  near  the  middle  of  the  Sound 
as  .you  can  conveniently. 


Oyster  bay  and  Huntington, 

Are  principal  harbours  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  island,  aboat  10 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Hell-gate.  The  channel  into  Oyster  bay  lies 
over  towards  Lloyd's  neck  until  you  have  passed  the  tail  of  the  Middle 
(which  is  a  sand-flat  extending  from  Hog  island  towards  the  neck,  within 
the  distance  of  180  fathoms)  thence  the  bay  is  clear  with  good  anchor- 
age throughout. 


Huntington  bay, 

Has  a  fair  entrance  and  sound  ground.  There  are  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
of  water  and  muddy  bottom  within  Lloyd's  harbour  on  the  W.  and  Cow 
harbour  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay.  Fresh  N.  E.  winds  will  swell  the 
tides,  which  commonly  rise  about  7  feet  perpendicular,  to  10  or  11  feet. 


Hell-gate, 

And  the  narrow  pass  leading  into  Long  island  Sound,  at  the  time  of  slack 
water  and  with  a  leading  wind,  may  safely  be  attempted  with  frigates. 
Small  ships  and  vessels,  with  a  commanding  breeze,  pass  at  all  times  with 
the  tide.  On  the  flood,  bound  into  the  Sound,  you  pass  to  the  southward 
of  the  Flood  rock,  which  is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  remarkable 
rocks  in  the  passage.  On  the  ebb  you  go  the  northward  of  the  Mill  rock, 
the  stream  of  the  tide  setting  that  way,  and  forming  eddies  in  the  flood 
passage,  which  at  that  time  is  rendered  unsafe.  The  Pot,  on  which  there 
are  10  feet  at  low  water,  shows  distinctly  by  the  whirlpools,  as  also  the 

Pan  which  is  a  part  of  the  Hog^s  back. 

■  ■— — »  •  *~ 

•  On  this  point  a  light-bouse  will  be  erected  during  the  present  year  (1«22.> 
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Directions  fr&m  Block  island  to  Gardner's  bay* 


•  .  ■ .    '■  f - 

Montock  point,  the  easternmost  part  of  *Long  island,  which  haa  a|ig^ 

house  on  it,  is  7  leagues  W.  bv  S.  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Block  island ; 

between  the  island  and  the  pomt  there  are  16  and  18  &thoms  water.    At 

jou  approach  the  point  you  will  quickly  come  into. 9,  7«  and  5  &|homs 

water.    A  flat  runs  off  from  the  above  point,  on  the  outer  part  ofVjfiuch 

are  6  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom.  ^  . 

Between  Montock  point  and  Block  island  there  is  ftthoal,  i^^th  only 

4|  fathoms  on  ita  shoalest  part,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  moderate  gales 

from  the  southward.    It  lies  nearly  half  way  between  the  fqini  of  Mon- 

tOck  and  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island.    W.  by  S.  from  the  latter,  and 

about  E.  f  N.  from  the  light-house  on  Montock,  distant  84  miles,  you 

suddenly  shoalen  your  water  from  13  to  6  fathons  on  the  iH,  W.  side  of. 

2a  shofu,  and  before  you^t  a  second  cast  of  Im  lead  you  are  oyer  the 
oalest  part,  into  7,  8,  10,  and  12,  and  then  into  14  fathoms.  The  rip- 
pling of  the  tide  is  very  conspicuous  when  approaching  the  shoal  m  fine 
weather  ;  and  the  sea  breaks  on  it  so  in  bad  weather  that,  even  in  small 
Teasels,  it  is  recommended  to  avoid  coming  near  it,  specially  in  souther- 
Iv  orS.  W.  gales.  You  will  suddenly  shoal  froih  13  to  9  fethoras,  and 
Montock  light  bearing  W.  f  S.  8  miles  distant,  you  will  have  6^  fathoms. 
The  aoun^ngi  from  the  shoal  towards  Montock  are  6,  9, 14,  13, 11, 10, 
and  9,  fathoms.  Towards  the  light-house  when  it  bears  from  W.  to  S. 
W.  by  W.  the  bottom  is  strong ;  towards  the  shOal  the  bottom  is  coarse 
sand,  and  a  very  strong  tide. 

From  Montock  point  a  reef  runs  off  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  1^  mile, 
having  a  bed  of  rocks  on  its  outef  end,  with  10  and  8  feet  on  them,  on 
which  the  sea  constantly  breaks,  or  the  tide  causes  a  great  rippling. — 
They  may  be  easily  avoided  by  keeping  a  good  lead  going.  In  rounding 
Montock  come  no  nearer  than  9  fathoms,  or  keep  the  two  bluflBi)  or  high 
parts  of  the  land  (to  the  westward  of  Montock^  open  one  of  the  other, 
until  Willis*  point  comes  open  of  Montock  False  point.  These  marks 
will  carry  you  clear  of  all  the  shoals  in  34  and  9  fathoms,  and  a  N.  by  W. 
course  will  then  carry  you  clear  of  the  Shagesagonuck  reef,  which  lies 
N.  W.  I  N.  5^  miles  from*  Montock  light-house,  and  has  6  feet  on  its 
shoalest  part,  6  fathoms  on  the  N.  £.  and  N.  W.  side,  3  and  4  fathoms  on 
thq  S.  £.  and  S'.  W.  side,  and  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms  between  the  shoal  and 
Montock  False  point.  The  tides  set  strong  round  Montock  point ;  the 
flood  N.  E.  and  ebb  to  the  contrary.  At  the  Shagesagonuck  the  flood  sets 
W.  by  S.  and  ebb  to  the  contrary.  When  on  Uie  Shagesagonuck,  in  6 
feet,  anchored  a  boat  and  took  the  following  marks  : 

1st  Willis'  point  in  a  line  with  the  westernmost  point  of  Fopd  Pond 
bay,  or  the  bay  closed  by  the  points  being  brought  in  a  line  S.  W.  by 
W.  |W. 

2d.  Montock  False  point  S.  about  3  miles. 

3d.  The  white  cliff,  or  high  sand  hills  on  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  isl- 
and,  called  Mount  Prospect,  N.  by  W.  |  W. 

4th.  The  Gull  islands  W.  N.  W.  and  the  blnff  sand  cliff  of  Gardner's 
island  W.  S.  W.  j  W.  Montock  False  point  is  3  miles  N.  W.  from  the 

light-house,  Willis'  point  is  the  easternmost  point  of  Fort  Pond  bay« 

■  ..III ■      ■  ■■ 

*  The  ligbt-houfe  ou  Montock  point  it  on  the  tmat  end  of  Lom  island,  beariB|  W. 

bf  S.  I^m  the  S.  W.  point  of  Block  iilaod,  7  leagues  disuiit.    from  Montock  light- 

hovse  to  the  wett  point  of  Fidier^s  bland,  N.  H.  W.  a  leagues  disunt.    The  light^house 

eoBtains  a  fixed  light,  elevated  lOOIeet  abofe  the  loTel  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  9  ox 

ifuet. 
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In  rounding  Montock  in  the  night  (when  the  land  or  hght  can  he  seen) 
with  westerly  gales,  you  may  anchor  when  the  light-house  bears  S  W. 
by  S.  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  coarse  sand.  Having  brought  Montock  to  the 
southward  of  west,  the  weather  thick,  you  cannot  clearly  ascertain  the 
distance  you  are  from  the  point ;  the  lead  must  be  your  guide  Steer  as 
high  as  W.  N.  W.  until  you  have  got  into  9  fathoms.  Steer  off  again  into 
13,  and  if  you  suddenly  shoalen  from  10  to  6,  steer  off  £.  by  N.  until 
you  are  in  1 1  or  12,  which  suddenly  deepens  fas  a  bank  of  not  more  than 
5^  fathoms  extends  froni^  the  N.  £.  reef  to  tne  Shagesagonuck)  and  a 
good  lead  kept  going  will  prevent  you  from  going  too  near  these  shoals, 
by  steering  off  into  12  and  13  fathoms,  before  you  attempt  to  steer  to  the 
westward,  after  having  sounded  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  In  the  day-time,  hav- 
ing rounded  Montock  and  bound  to  Gardner's  bay,  steer  N.  by  W.  until 
you  clearly  discover  that  Fort  Pond  bay,  and  the  red  cliflf  on  the  western 
point  are  open  of  Willises  point ;  you  may  then  st^er  W.  by  S.  for  the 
bluff  point  of  Gardner's  island,  and  will  pass  between  the  Shagesagonuck 
and  Middle  ground,  or  Cerberus  shoals. 

The  Middle  ground  or  Cerberus,  is  a  rocky  shoal,  having  from  2f  to  6 
fathoms  on  the  shoalest  part :  the  N.  and  £.  sides  are  steep,  having  10 
and  15  fathoms  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  shoalest  part.  It  ex- 
tends N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  south  and 
west  sides  shoalen  gradually  from  13,  10,  9,  8,  7,  to  6  fathoms,  sandy  bot- 
tom. It  lies  N.  W.  by  N.  9^  miles  from  Montock  light-house  ;  £.  S.  £. 
9  miles  from  the  Gull  light ;  S.  W.  by  S.  lOj  miles  from  the  light-house 
on  Watch  hill  point ;  6|  miles  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  from  Mount  Prospect,  or  the 
high  sand  hills  on  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  island.  The  tid^,  in  general, 
makes  a  great  rippling  over  the  shoalest  part  To  avoid  these  rocks,  in 
the  day-time,  observe  a  conspicuous  hill  with  a  notch  in  its  centre  at  the 
back  of  New-London,  called  Pole's  hill.  This  kept  a  ship's  length  open, 
either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  Mount  Prospect,  (or  the  sand  hills 
of  .Fisher's  island)  will  keep  clear  of  the  rocky  shoal,  in  10  or  15  fathoms 
to  the  eastward,  and  in  8  or  9  fathoms  to  the  westward.  The  tide  sets 
strong  over  the  shoal.  In  calms  or  little  winds,  ships  should  anchor  be- 
fore any  of  the  marks  or  bearings  are  too  near.  Being  bound  for  New- 
London,  and  having  brought  the  Gull  light  W.  by  N.  or  the  light  on  Watch 
hill  N.  £.  steer  so  as  to  open  New-London  light-house  of  Fisher's  isl- 
and ;  and  when  the  spire  of  New-London  church  is  in  one  with  the  gap 
on  Pole's  hill,  steering  with  it  in  that  direction  will  carry  you  between 
the  Race  rock  (on  which  is  a  spindle  or  beacon)  and  the  middle  Race 
rock,  on  which  are  17  feet  at  half  flood,  and  lies  about  halfway  from  the 
Race  beacon  and  the  Gull  light :  or  you  may  bring  New-London  light- 
house a  sail's  breadth  to  the  eastward  of  the  church  spire,  bearing  N.  5^ 
E.  will  carry  you  to  the  westward  of  the  middle  Race  rock,  or  between 
that  and  the  Gull  light-house.  You  may  then  steer  direct  for  New-Lon- 
don light-house. 

About  4  miles  within  Montock  point,  H  mile  from  the  shore,  lies  a 
reef,  bearing  N,  W.  J  N.  from  the  point,  on  which  there  are  6  feet  wa- 
ter, which  is  very  dangerous. 

S.  by  W.  about  9  miles  from  Montock,  is  a  small  fishing  bank,  having 
10,  11,  and  12  frthoms  on  it. 

In  the  offing,  between  Montock  and  Block  island,  it  is  high  water  at 
half  past  10,  full  and  change,  but  on  the  shore  two  hours  sooner. 

Montock  False  point  is  about  3  miles  N.  W.  from  the  true  point.  The 
Shagesagonuck,  (or  Six  feet  rocky  shoal,  lies  N.  3  miles  from  it,  and  has 
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been  preyioasly  described.  Willis'  point  is  on  the  E.  side  of  ttpteitiiiice 
of  Fort  Pond  bay.  This  bay  is  very  convenient  fi»r.woo£ngiiill  iMer- 
ing ;  the  ground  is  clear  and  good,  and  you  may  anckor  in  i^j^^AeMJi  ypa 
please.  In  a  lai^e  ship  you  may  bring  Willis^  point  to  hUff^^^ti''  prf 
even  N.  £.  by  N%  and  then  have  in  the  middle  about  7  MuiiBm  pvkw* 
Near  the  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  pond  of  fresh  water. 

The  N.  £.  part  of  Gardner's  island  is  5|  leagues  W.  N.  W.  from  Mon- 
tock  point ;  with  westerly  winds  you  may  anchor  off  this  part  o£the  isl- 
and, which  is  sandy  ;  the  marks  for  anchoring  90  the  high  lands  of  Plumb 
island  N.  W.  and  the  S.  part  of  Gardner's  island  in  si^t^  bearine  S.  by 
W.  or  S.  ;  you  will  have  12  or  10  fathoms  water.  The.  bottom,  is  sand 
and  mud.  About  4  miles  within  Montock  point,  1^  mile  from  the  shore, 
lies  a  reef  bearing  N.  W.  1  N.  from  the  point,  on  whicfcfhcre  are  6  feet 
water,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

The  entrance  of  Gar&er's  bay  is  formed  bj;.  the  north  end  of  Gard- 
ner's island,  and  the  south  end  of  Plumb  island.  If  yon  are  bound  through 
the  Sound  toward  New- York,  your  fMissage  from  Gardners  bar  is  l^- 
tween  the  west  end  of  Plumb  island  and  Oyster  pond,  through  which 
channel  you  will  have  from  4  to  20.&thoms  water.  When  going  into  the 
bay  you  may  go  within  a  cable's  length  of  Gardner's  island,  where  you 
will  have  10  fathoms  water.  You  should  be  careful  not  to  go  too  nigh 
Gull  rock,  as  there  is  a  rocky  spot  1^  mile  from  it,  on  which  there  are 
about  3  fathoms,  at  low  water.  This  shoal  lies  with  the  fdlowing  marics 
and  bearings,  namely — a  house  on  Plumb  island  (standing  about  one-third 
of  the  way  between  the  middle  and  the  N.  £.  end)  on  with  the  northern^ 
most  of  the  two  trees  which  appear  beyond  the  house  ;  the  N.  end  of 
Gull  island  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  by  W.  |  W. ;  and  the  southernmost 
end  of  Plumb  island  on  with  the  northernmost  point  of  Long  island.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  rock,  when  going  into  or  coming  out  of  Gunner's  bay, 
you  must  be  sure  to  keep  the  S.  point  of  Plumb  island  open  of  the  N. 
W.  point  of  Long  island,  whilst  the  house  on  Plumb  island  is  on  with  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  trees,  as  before  mentioned.  There  are  several 
trees,  but  they  appear,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  to  be  only  two  trees. 
This  shoal  is  called,  by  some,  the  Bedford  rock,  because  the  English  ship 
Bedford  grounded  on  it,  Aug.  16,  1780.  E.  by  N.  1  league  from  Plumb 
island,  lies  a  dangerous  reef,  which  extends  to  the  Gull  islands,  and  the 
passage  between  is  not  fit  to  be  attempted,  as  there  are  several  rocks,  some 
of  which  may  be  seen.  In  Gardner's  bay  you  may  anchor  in  what  depth 
of  water  you  please,  from  6  to  8  fathoms. 

On  the  S.  W.  side  of  Gardner's  island  there  is  very  good  riding.  If 
you  are  to  the  eastward  of  this  island,  with  an  easterly  wind,  and  wish  to 
take  shelter  under  the  S.  W.  side,  you  must  give  the  N.  W.  end  of  the 
island  a  lai^e  birth,  as  above  directed,  and  as  you  open  the  W;-|Ule  of  the 
island,  you  may  haul  round  the  N.  W.  point,  and  anchor  where  you  please. 
The  soundings  are  regular. 

Ships  in  turning  up  into  Gardner's  bay,  and  standing  to  the  southward, 
will  observe  a  single  conspicuous  tree  on  the  S.  £.  part  of  Plumb  island, 
and  tacking  before  it  is  brought  to  touch  the  south  end  of  the  wood  on 
Plumb  island,  will  avoid  the  Superb^s  reef,  which  lies  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  from 
the  low  point  of  Gardner's  island,  one-third  of  a  mile  distant.  It  then  ax- 
tends  S.  E.  by  £.  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  and  b  about  200  ya|di broad. 
Three  fathoms  on  the  middle,  6  fathoms  close  to  the  N.  W.  ^nd^  4,  4^, 
and  5  fathoms  close  to  the  S.  E.  end  ;  5  and  6  Athona  cloae  ^'the  east 
^de,  lying  parallel  with  the  low  point  of  the  island.    To  avoid  this  shoaU 
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the  leading  mark  into  Gardner's  bay  is,  to  keep  Plumb  gut  a  ship's  breadth 
open.  Stand  to  the  northward  until  Plumb  gut  is  nearly  doling  on  the 
N.  E.  bhtff  of  Long  isltmd,  nearly  touching  the  S.  E.  point  of  Plumb  isl- 
and, and  antil  New-London  light-house  is  brought  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Gull  light-bouse  ;  but  tack  before  the  points  close,  or  stand  into 
no  less  than  7  fathoms  water,  otherways  you  may  shoot  over  on  the  Bed- 
ford reef,  which  is  a  bed  of  rocks,  about  30  yards  broad,  and  400  yards 
long,  lying  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  with  6  or  17  feet  on  its  shoalest  part.  Vou 
may  anchor  in  Gardner's  bay  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  New-London  light-house 
kept  a  ship's  breadth  open  to  the  eastward  of  Plumb  island,  will  run  you 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  in  the  deepest  water,  and  out  of  the  tide. 

Ships,  going  m  through  the  Race,  or  going  out  of  New-London,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  Middle  Race  rock  (which  has  only  17  feet  on  it,  at  half 
flood,  and  lies  about  half  way  from  the  Race  beacon  and  the  Gull  light- 
house) having  from  30  to  32  fathoms  on  the  north  side,  and  from  10  to 
30  on  its  south  side,  should  observe  the  following  marks  : — Gning  out  of 
the  roails,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  rock,  which  is  the  best  channel, 
bring  the  spire  of  New-London  church  a  saiPs  breadth  open  to  the  westr 
ward  of  the  light-house  ;  keep  this  mark  until  a  grove  of  trees,  standing 
on  a  high  hill,  on  Fisher's  island,  comes  on  with  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Prospect,  or  the  white  sand  hills,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Fisher's  island,  N. 
60^  E.  or  the  Gull  light  W.  S.  VV,  The  tide  flows  at  the  Gull,  11  h.  30  m, 
full  and  change. 

To  go  to  the  northward  of  this  rock,  and  to  the  southward  of  Race 
rock  beacon,  bring  New-London  church  spire  in  one  with  the  middle  of 
the  gap  on  Pole's  hill  at  the  back  of  New-London  N.  8*^  W.  Keep  this 
mark  until  Watch  hill  light-house  comes  a  little  open  of  the  south  side  of 
Fisher's  island  N.  70''-'  E.  and  when  the  Gull  light-house  is  in  one  with 
the  middle  of  Great  Gull  island  S.  73°  VV.  you  are  then  to  the  eastward 
of  the  rock.  Coming  up  the  Sound  through  the  Race,  bring  Watch  hill 
light-house  just  open  of  the  south  side  of  Fisher's  island,  until  the  south 
DumpUn  comes  open  to  the  northward  of  the  north  part  of  Fisher's  isl- 
and, or  until  New-London  light-house  bears  north  ;  you  are  then  to  the 
westward  of  the  Race  rock,  and  may  steer  for  the  light-house  of  New- 
London  and  anchor  in  the  roads,  with  Montock  light-house  S,  E.  by  S. 
then  just  open  of  the  west  point  of  Fisher's  island,  Gull  light-house  S. 
W.  by  S.  and  New-London  light-house  N.  by  W.  and  the  gap  and  spire 
of  the  church  in  one  ;  you  will  have  12  fathoms,  stiff  clay  bottom. 

Going  to  the  westward  through  the  Race,  and  to  the  southward  of  the 
Race  rock,  steer  for  the  Gull  light-house,  keeping  it  to  the  northward  of 
west  until  New-London  light-house  bears  N.  J  E,  then  steer  for  it,  leav- 
ing the  Gull  light-house  half  a  mile  on  the  larboard  hand.  The  above  to 
be  observed  in  cas^  the  weather  should  be  thick,  and  New-London  church 
spire  not  to  be  seen,  or  when  the  Gull  light-house  bears  S.  by  W.  you 
may  then  steer  N.  N.  E  for  the  roads,  making  allowances  for  tides,  which 
are  very  strong  in  the  Race.  Flood  runs  to  the  westward  till  1 1  h.  30  m. 
full  and  change  days  of  the  moon  :  but  in  New^London  roads  only  9  h. 
30  m.  It  rises  6  or  6  feet  spring  tides.  'i*he  flood  sets  through  the  roads^ 
first  half  flood  VV.  N.  W.—last  half,  W.  S.  VV.— Ebb,  first  quarter  sets  S. 
S.  E. — the  last  three-quarters,  S.  E.  for  the  S.  W.  point  of  Fisher's 
island. 

To  go  through  Plumb  gut  to  the  westward,  give  Pine  point,  which  la 
steep,  a  birth  of  2|  cables'  length,  and  steer  so  as  to  bring  the  north  bluff* 
of  Plumb  island  N.  by  W,  J-  W.     Keep  it  in  that  bearing  until  you  hav^ 
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brought  the  poplar  tree  clear  of  the  east  end  of  Mr.  Jerome'8  house,  or 
until  you  have  got  Pine  point  to  the  southward  of  east ;  you  will  then  ob- 
serve a  wood  close  iuland  of  the  high  bluff  of  Long  island,  whiidll  when 
bearing  W.  |  S.  will  be  in  one  with  the  rocky  point,  which  is  &«  next 
point  to  the  Oyster  pond  point.  Steering  with  the  wood  and  this  point 
in  one,  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  reef,  which  lies  off  the  north  bluff. 

In  running  through  to  the  eastward,  keep  the  point  over  the  middle  of 
the  wood  before  mentioned,  until  the  poplar  tree  is  to  the  west  end  of  the 
house  ;  then  steer  to  the  southward,  giving  Pine  point  a  birth  as  before. 
Pine  point  E.  ^  S.  will  lead  clear  of  the  shoals  coming  to  the  eastward. 

The  tide  runs  6  or  7  knots  in  the  gut.  The  flood  sets  about  N.  N. 
W.  and  the  ebb  S.  S.  £.  It  flows  at  10  o'clock  in  the  full  and  change  days 
of  the  moon. 

Marks  for  the  ValianCs  or  Middle  Race  rock,  which  has  only  17  feet  on  it  at  haJfJloody 
and  lies  about  half  way  from  the  Race  beacon,  and  tfu  GuU  light-house. 

1.  New-London  light-house  in  one  with  two  conspicuous  trees,  which  stand  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  back  of  New-London,  being  remarkable  for  a  gap  on  its 
summit,  N.  40  W. 

2.  The  west  side  of  the  south  Dumplin  just  touching  with  the  north  hill  or  poiut  of 
Fisher's  island,  N.  41°  E. 

3.  The  east  bluff  point  of  the  Great  Gull  island  in  one  with  the  west  lower  extreme  of 
Little  Gull  island,  or  the  Gull  light-house,  a  small  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  eastward  of 
the  east  part  of  Great  Gull  island,  S.  64°  W. 

4.  The  north  end  of  Lone  island  just  shut  in  with  the  N.  W.  point  of  Plumb  island, 
S.  76°  W.  Gull  light  S.  63°  W.  and  Mount  Prospect  or  High  white  sand  hills  on  Fisher's 
island,  N.  60^  E. 

Marks  for  the  New-Bedford  reef  a  bed  of  rocksy  about  30  yards  broody  and  400  yards  long, 
lying  6\  E.  arid  Jv.  JV,  with  16  or  17  feet  on  its  shoalcst  part, 

1.  The  N.  E.  end  of  the  northernmost  grove  of  trees  on  Plumb  island,  touching  the 
south  declining  end  of  the  southernmost  of  the  White  sand  hills  on  Plumb  island.  These 
sand  bills  are  the  two  next  south  of  the  houses  in  the  bay. 

2.  A  large  notch  or  gap  in  a  wood  on  the  main  land,  to  the  westward  of  Plack  point, 
a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  northward,  of  a  single  black  rock,  which  is  between  the 
south  end  of  Great  Gull  island,  and  theN.  E.  end  of  Plumb  island  N.  W.  by  N.     Thus 


appears  the  rock 
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Marks  for  a  bed  of  rocks  about  40  yards  square,  lying  three-quarters  of  afnile  off  shore, 
on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Plumb  islatid.  At  low  water  the  shoalest  part  has  not  inore  than 
3  feet  on  them,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  booths  bottom.  It  mau  be  seen  at  low  water. 
Three  fathoms  all  around,  not  more  than  8  feet  from  the  rock.  Other  parts  of  thi  reef 
9  fathoms  are  around  the  shoaL 

1.  The  largest  house  with  two  chimneys  in  the  bay,  east  side  of  Plumb  island,  in  one 
with  a  large  stone  or  rock  on  a  hill  behind  the  house,  N.  33°  W. 

2.  The  Gull  lighthouse  touching  the  eastcnd  of  Great  Gull  island,  N.  65°  E. 

3.  The  White  sand  bills  on  the  south  side  of  Fisher^s  ifland,  or  Mount  Prospect,  halt 
way  open  to  the  westward  of  Great  Gull  island.  S.  E.  part  of  Plumb  island,  S.  74°  W. 
and  the  N.  £.  end  of  ditto,  N.  45°  E. 

Marks  for  a  shoal  in  the  middle  of  Plumb  gut,  which  is  a  compound  of  rocks  and  large 
stones,  with  only  16  feet  on  it,  liaring  16  and  17  fathoms  on  the  .V.  E,  side,  20  on  the 
JVL  H\  and  6  and  7  on  the  south  side.     When  on  the  shoals  took  the  following  marks: — 

1.  A  small  poplar  tree  in  one  with  Air.  Jerome's  door,  N.  N.  E. 

2.  A  single  conspicuous  tree  in  one  with  the  east  side  of  a  Gray  cliff  on  Gardner's  isl- 
and, S.  E.  by  E. 

3.  Oyster  pond  point  W.  ^  N.  and  the  S.  E.  or  Pine  point  of  Plumb  island  E.  by  N. 
a«d  the  rocky  point  or  bluff  point  of  Plumb  island  north.  The  passage  through  Plumb 
gut  is  to  the  northward  of  this  rock. 

There  is  another  rock,  with  only  24  feet  upon  it,  about  400  yards  from  the  rocky  or 
bluff  poiut  of  Plumb  island. 
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Marks  for  anchoring  in  Plumb  island  roads. 

Moiml  Profpect,  or  the  high  white  sand  hills  of  Fisher^s  island,  toaching  the  Gull  light- 
houso)  If.  €S^  E.  and  the  N.  £.  part  oi  Long  island  in  one  with  the  S.  £.  end  of  Plumb 
islaody. Hsaring  West;  or  the  east  bluff  points  of  Gardner^s  island  in  one  with  the  low 
beadii  wWcb exteuds  from  the  north  side  of  the  island,  S.  45°  £.  With  these  marks yoa 
will  bare  from  7  to  8  fathoms,  soft  mud*  and  quite  out  of  the  tide,  and  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Plumb  island,  where  there  is  very  convenient 
and  good  water. 

From  Block  island  a  reef  of  rocks  lies  one  mile  distant  from  the  N. 
end  of  the  island. 

Southwest  ledge  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  Block  island,  5  miles  distant,  hav- 
ing 4^  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  breaks  a  heavy  sea.  As  you  open  the 
passage  between  Montock  and  Block  island,  you  will  deepen  3'our  water 
and  have  soA  bottom  on  an  E.  N.  E.  course,  and  when  abreast  of  Block 
island,  you  will  shoalen  your  water  to  sandy  bottom  ;  when  past  it  you 
will  again  deepen  to  soft  bottom. 

[For  more  particular  directions  for  passing  Block  island,  see  page  181 .] 


Bearings  and  distances  of  sundry  places^  from  the  light-house  on  Montock 
point,  taken  by  the  Officers  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Argus. 

The  S.  part  of  Block  island  bears  E.  by  N.  from  the  light-house  on  Montock  point, 
20  miles  distant. 

The  eastern  rips  lie  E.  by  N.  1}  mile  from  the  light-house.  The  northern  rips  lieN. 
E.  jl  E.  3  miles  from  the  light-house.  [These  rips,  although  they  may  appear  to  the  ma- 
riner dangerous,  may  be  crossed  with  any  draft,  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms.] 

Shagesagonuck  reef,  on  which  a  spear  is  placed,  bears  N.  W.  ^  N.  from  the  light-house 
on  Montock  point,  5^  miles  distant ;  the  reef  ranges  N.  by  £.  and  S.  by  W.  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  There  is  a  good  channel  way  between  the  reef  and  Long 
island,  about  two  miles  wide,  in  3,  4,  and  6  fathoms  water. 

Frisbe's  ledge  is  only  a  place  of  hard  rocky  bottom  before  you  approach  the  light- 
house to  the  westward,  from  8  to  15  fathoms,  and  nowise  dangerous  to  any  vessel. — 
You  may  keep  the  shore  on  board  from  the  high  lands  (say  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  and 
haul  round  Monto'ck. 

The  east  end  of  Fisher^s  island  bears  N.  by  W.  from  the  light-house  on  Montock,  17 
miles. 

Watch  hill  point  light-house  (which  contains  a  repeating  light)  bears  nearly  N.  from 
Montock  point  light-house,  distant  18  miles  ;  there  is  a  reef  extending  from  Fisher's  isl- 
and to  Watch  hill  point,  leaving  a  passage  between  the  E.  end  of  the  reef  and  Watch 
point,  half  a  mile. 

The  Race  rock^  where  there  is  an  iron  spear  placed,  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  W.  point  of  Fisher  s  island,  bears  from  Montock  light-house  N. 
W.  16  miles  distant. 

The  Gull  islands  bear  W.  S.  W.  from  the  Race  rock,  6  miles  distant.  The  light-house 
standing  on  the  West  chop  of  New-London  harbour  bears  N.  N.  W.  9  miles  from  the 
spear  on  the  Race  rock.  On  the  Little  Gull  island  there  is  a  light-house,  containing  a 
fixed  light  bearing  W.  S-  W.  from  the  west  point  of  Fisher^s  island,  6  miles  distant. 

Bartlet's  reef,  on  which  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  j|  W.  8  miles  distance 
from  the  Race  rocks. 

Little  Goshen  reef,  where  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  £.  by  E.  about  3  miles  distant  from 
tbe  buoy  on  Bartlet's  reef. 

The  light-house  at  New-London  harbour  bears  from  the  buoy  on  Little  Goshen  reef  N. 
N.  E.  ^  £.  about  2  miles  distant,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 

The  S.  W.  ledge,  where  a  buoy  is  placed,  bears  N.  by  W.  from  the  Race  rock,  7| 
miles  distant. 

The  E.  chop  of  New-London  harbour  bears  N.  by  £.  i  £.  from  the  S.  W.  ledge,  Xi 
mile  distant. 

The  light-house  bears  from  tbe  buoy  on  S.  W.  ledge  N.  W.  by  N*  li  mile  distant. 
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Description  of  *Long  i0land< 

Lon/x  ishin(),  from  Montock  point  to  Red  hook^  extends  W.  bjr  S^  about 
102  miles,  and  is  at  the  broadest  part  about  25  miles  ncFOss.  Thcf  land  is 
geiierallv  pretty  low  and  level,  excepting  a  few  hilb,  which  lie  about  40 
milos  to  the  westward  of  Montock  point,  and  Hempstead  hill,  which 
is  319  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Along  the  south  side  of  the 
isi.iid  a  flat  extends  about  a  mile  from  tiie  shore  ;  in  some  places  it  runs 
out  a  mile  and  a  half.  Your  course  along  this  tlat  from  Montock  point  to 
Sandy-hook  is  S.  VV.  by  W*  ^  VV.  14  leagues;  and  then  W.  by  S.  22 
leagues.  The  E.  end  of  the  flat  is  sand,  the  middle  and  west  parts  are 
sand  and  stones.  About  4  leagues  distant  from  the  island  there  are  from 
15  to  18  fathoms  water,  and  from  that  distance  to  20  leagues,  the  water 
deepens  to  80  fathoms  ;  in  the  latter  depth  you  will  have  oozy  ground, 
and  :sand  with  blue  specks  on  it.  About  4  leagues  off  the  £.  end  of  the 
island,  you  will  have  coarse  sand  and  small  stones ;  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  and  west  end,  there  is  small  white  sand  and  gravel 
with  black  specks.  From  the  S.  VV.  end  a  shoal  extends  about  6  miles  to- 
wards Sandy -hook,  which  forms  the  East  bank. 


Directions  from  Gardner's  island  (o  Shelter  island. 

If  you  fall  in  with  Gardner's  island,  you  must  sail  on  the  N.  side  of 
it  till  you  come  up  with  a  low  sandy  point  at  the  W.  end,  which  puts 
off  two  miles  from  the  high  land.  You  may  bring  the  island  to  bear 
east,  and  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  as  soon  as  within  the  low 
sandy  point. 


Directions  from  G^,TAnev^%  island  to  New-London. 

Vour  course  from  Gardner's  island  to  New -London  is  N.  \  E.  about  5 
leagues.  In  steering  this  course,  you  will  leave  Plumb  island  and  Gull 
islands  on  your  larboard,  and  Fisher's  island  on  your  starboard  hand.  Iii 
this  pass  you  will  go  through  the  Horse  race,  whore  you  will  have  a 
strong  tide.  The  Hood  sets  VV.  N.  VV.  and  the  ebb  E;  S.  E.  This  place 
breaks  when  there  is  any  wind,  especially  when  it  blows  against  the  tide. 
Your  soundings  will  sometimes  be  5  fathoms,  at  others  15  and  20.  In 
p"«.«»ing  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  island,  you  must  give  it  a  birth  of  3J 
miles,  as  there  are  several  rocks  to  the  westward  of  it ;  then  yOur  course 
to  ihe  tlipcht-house  is  N.  N.  VV.  distant  two  leagues;  but  in  going  in  here 
yon  mu«t  not  make  long  hitches  ;  you  will  leave  a  sunken  ledge  on  your 
larboard,  and  one  on  your  starboard  hand.  When  within  one  mile  of  the 
light-house,  you  may  stand  on  to  the  eastward  till  the  light  bears  N.  N.  W. 
and  then  run  up  about  N.  N.  E.  till  abreast  of  the  light,  where  you  may 
safely  anch  r^  or  nm  N»  for  the  town.  See  page  20 i  for  sailing  out  of 
Ist'w-London  harbour. 


"  l.oitt;  ifrliiiij  Sound  is  a  Kind  ot  in:and  hfu,  romnirnciiig  Ht  Sand's  point,  and  ex- 
tending Ki  Oidl  inland  Iii;ht.  Ic  is  ftoni  3  to  25  miles  broad,  dividing  it  from  CoonectiGut, 
and  affords  a  saic  ainV  convenient  inland  nnvigRtiou. 

t  Nnw-London  li^ht-hoasb  stands  on  ihe  west  side  of  the  harboitfi  And  projects  cob* 
iiderably  loto  the  Ibound.    It  containi  a  lUed  light. 
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Directions  for  vessels  coming  from  sea^  and  bound  to  New- 
London,  or  the  westward. 

Keep  Gull  island  1if;ht  to  bear  VV.  N.  W.  until  you  judge  yourself  with- 
in about  two  miles  of  the  li<:;ht,  your  course  then  to  New-London  light 
(after  you  pass  Race  rock,  which  lies  W.  S.  W.  from  the  point  of  Fisher's 
island,  distance  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  is  N  N.  VV.  in  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  New-London  (when  opposite  the  Gull  light)  bring  the  Gull 
light  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  New-London  light  N.  N.  E.  leave  tlie  light  on 
your  larboard  hand  in  going  into  the  harbour  ;  keep  well  lo  the  \V.  if  it 
be  winter  season,  and  the  vvind  at  N.  K.  and  stormy  ;  your  course  to 
break  off  a  N.  E.  gale,  in  good  anchorage  is  VV.  N.  W.  from  the  Gull,  dis- 
tance 5  miles,  then  haul  up,  if  the  wind  be  N.  E.  and  steer  N.  W.  until 
you  get  into  0  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom.  Anchor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  you  will  be  between  Hatchet's  reef  and  Black  point  ;  this  is  tlfe 
best  place  you  can  ride  in,  if  you  have  a  N.  E.  gale,  and  thick  weather, 
and  cannot  get  into  New-London.  Saybrook  light  will  then  bear  W.  by 
N.  or  W.  N.  \V.  which  is  a  fixed  light,  elevated  35  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Whfit  makes  me  give  these  directions  is  because  Saybrook  is  no  har- 
bour for  vessels  either  day  or  night,  except  for  those  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted ;  it  "will  be  well  to  give  Saybrook  light  a  birth  of  3  or  4  milo^, 
and  steer  W.  by  S  22  miles.  You  will  make  FaUlkland  island  light,  which 
give  a  birth  of  3i  miles,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard  hand  ;  your  Sound 
course  then  is  W.  S.  VV.  ^  W.  46  miles  distant,  which  will  carry  you  up 
to  Eaton's  neck,  leaving  ^Stratford  shoal  on  the  starboard  hand.  This 
shoal  bears  N.  N.  VV.  from  Sataket  (Long  island)  and  south  from  Strat- 
ford point  light.  In  leaving  Faulkland  islaod  light  3  miles,  steer  W.  until 
you  get  into  5  or  7  fathoms  water,  distance  25  miles  to  Stratford  point 
light,  hard  bottom,  which  leaves  Stratford  shoal,  that  bears  south  from 
the  light,  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  then  your  course  is  W.  S.  VV.  to  Tina 
Cock  point. 


Directions  for  New-HaVen* 

From  Faulkland  island  (E.  S.  E.  from  which  is  a  hard  ridge,  on  which 
the  tide  rips  and  you  have  bold  water  all  round)  bound  into  New-Haven, 
give  the  island  light  a  birth  of  10  or  12  miles,  then  haul  up  N.  VV.  giving 
New-Haven  tlight  a  birth  of  two  miles,  on  arxount  of  a  ledge  bearing  S. 
W.  from  the  east  point  of  the  harbour,  on  which  is  a  black  buoy,  bearing 
S.  VV.  by  S.  from  the  light-house,  distant  1;^  mile,  and  from  the  white 
buoy  on  Adams'  Fall  S.  by  W.  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  There 
is  a  spindle  on  Quicksed  rock,  which  bears  from  the  light  S.  by  E.  distant 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  buoy  on  Adams'  Fall  bears  from  the  spin- 
dle N.  W.  by  VV,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  buoy  on  S.  W. 
ledge  bears  from  the  spindle  VV.  S.  W^  distant  half  a  mile. 

Vessels  bound  in  from  the  eastward,  may  pass  between  the  buoy  on 
S.  W.  ledge  and  the  spindle,  as  there  are  three  fathoms  water  in  this  chan- 

*  For  description  of  Stratford  shoal,  see  note  to  page  196. 

t  New-Haven  light-houfe  is  situated  on  Five  Mile  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
"bour,  and  lies  on  the  starboard  hand*  The  lantern  is  elevated  35  feet  above  the  sea^ 
laid  contains  a  tod  iight. 
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nel,  keeping  about  midway  between  them,  and  leaving  the  white  buoy  on 
Adams'  Fall  to  the  eastward  of  them  20  rods,  and  th^n  steer  for  the  end 
of  the  wharf.  On  this  shore,  in  channel  way,P^u  will  have  3,  4,  and  6 
fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  Bringing  the  light  to  bear  S.  E.  you  may 
anchor  in  Morris'  cove,  near  the  east  shore,  in  two  fathoms  water,  mud- 
dy bottom.  Your  course  from  this  up  the  harbour,  with  a  fair  wind,  is 
north.     Give  the  Fort  rock,  in  running  for  the  pier,  a  small  birth. 

Vessels  bound  in  from  the  westward,  will  leave  both  bueys  on  the  star- 
board hand,  and  they  may  pass  with  safety  within  20  rods  of  either  of 
thcoi^  If  beating  in,  your  soundings  will  be  from  2  to  3  and  4  fathoms. 
Stand  in  no  farther  than  2  fathoms  upon  the  west  shore,  on  which  you 
will  have  hard  bottom.  In  beating  up,  afler  getting  in  muddy  bottom 
(which  is  channel  soundings)  it  is  best  to  keep  the  lead  a  going  often,  on- 
account  of  bordering  on  the  west  shore,  where  you  will  have  hard  bottom 
and  soon  aground. 


Directions  for  sailing  by  the  light-house  on  Fayenweather's 
island,  at  the  entrance  of  Black  Rock  harbour  on  tha  north 
shore  of  Long  island  oound. 

The  harbour  of  Black  rock,  although  safe  and  easy  of  access,  is  so 
situated  that  no  direct  course  can  be  given  to  steer  for  the  '^light,  that  will 
carry  you  direct  into  the  harbour,  as  that  depends  wholly  on  the  distance 
you  are  from  the  light  at  the  time  you  make  for  it  ;  therefore  judgment 
IS  to  be  used  in  varying  the  bearing  of  the  light  as  you  draw  near  in, 
which  is  easily  done  by  observing  the  following  rules.  In  coming  from 
the  westward,  if  you  mean  to  harbour,  to  avoid  the  reef  called  the  Cows, 
you  may  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  by  W.  and  run  directly  for  it  until 
within  three-quarters  or  half  a  mile  distance,  when,  if  occasion  requires, 
you  may  stretch  into  the  w^estward  in  a  fine  beating  channel,  having  from 
5  to  3  fathoms  water,  and  good  ground.  As  you  appro^h  the  light,  which 
stands  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  the  water  grows  gradually  shoaler 
to  about  two  fathoms.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour,  although  not  very 
wide,  is  not  difficult  ;  the  light  bearing  east  brings  you  completely 
into  the  harbour.  The  island  on  which  the  light  stands,  and  the  reef 
called  the  Cows  on  the  south  and  west  side  from  the  harbour  of  Black 
rock.  On  the  easternmost  rock  of  this  reef  stands  a  spindle,  distant  from 
the  light  half  a  league,  and  from  which  the  light  bears  N.  The  light  stands 
44  rods  from  the  south  point  of  said  asland,  at  low  water.  From  this 
point  puts  off  a  single  rock,  30  rods  distant,  on  which  is  8  feet  at  high 
water,  making  in  all  about  74  rods  distance.  The  light  bears  from  this 
rock,  N.  by  E.  |  E.  As  soon  as  you  pass  this  point  or  rock,  the  harbour 
is  fairly  opened  to  the  northward,  in  any  point  from  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  You 
can  run  for  the  light  with  safety;  observing,  as  you  draw  nearly  in,  the 
above  directions,  and  a  due  attention  to  the  lead.  The  bottom  for  some 
distance  from  this  rock  southerly,  is  hard,  but  you  may  continue  your 
course,  and  it  will  soon  deepen.     It  is  safe  and  good  anchorage  to  the 

eastward  of  the  light,  for  all  winds  from  W.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  quite  down 

_ ■ —  ■■    —     "  ■  ■■  ■'  ■  - 

'  Black  rock  light  was  erected  on  FayeiiMreather  island,  near  Bridgeport,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Black  rock  haibour,  but  blown  down  in  Sept.  1821.     We  mention  the  subject 
presuming  it  will  be  re^built  oo  the  same  spot,  when  these  directioDS  will  apply.    It  can* 
iMJned  m  £xed  light. 


^ 


.'■'»"     V'/; 


\ 
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to  the' mouth  of  Bridgeport  harbour,  which  is  distant  about  two  miles. 
The  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  light  is  bold  too,  in  3  fathoms  close 
aboard  the  light,  and  so  continues  until  you  are  quite  down  to  the  south 
point  of  the  island.  This  bay  to  the  leeward  of  the  light,  between  that 
and  Bridgeport,  is  one  of  the  best  bays  for  anchorage  on  the  north  shore 
in  Long  island  Sound,  and  affords  from  4  to  3  fathoms  water,  the  light 
then  bearing  west.  In  coming  from  the  eastward,  crossing  Stratford  point 
light  close  aboard,  your  course  to  Black  rock  liglit  is  W.  by  N.  and  you 
keep  soundings  on  the  starboard  hand,  not  less  than  4  fathoms  nor  more, 
than  8. 


Directions  for  vessels  hound  to  New-York. 

If  you  fall  into  the  southward,  and  make  Cape  May,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  keep  about  3  leagues  off,  to  avoid  Herreford  bar,  which  lies  from 
4  to  6  leagues  from  the  cape,  to  the  northward,  and  8  miles  from  the  inlet 
of  that  name.  This  inlet  is  frequented  by  the  Delaware  pilots,  having 
no  other  harbour  to  the  northward  until  they  reach  Egg  harbour.  After 
passing  Herreford  bar,  you  may  then  haul  up  N.  E.  in  9  fathoms  water, 
which  course  continued  will  draw  you  into  5  fathoms  :  as  you  approach 
Egg  harbour,  you  will  there  have  fine  white  and  black  sand  intermixed 
with  small  broken  shells  ;  by  continuing  the  same  course,  you  will  deepen 
your  water  to  8  or  9  fathoms,  and  so  continue  till  you  draw  near  Bame- 
gat,  which  will  alter  your  soundings  materially,  as  there  is  a  channel  runs 
in  a  S.  E.  direction  from  Bamegat.  The  soundings  off  the  shoal  is  mud, 
shells,  and  gravel,  mixed  together.  The  shoal  off  Barnegat  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  3  miles  fr&tn  the  beach,  and  is  very  steep  too  ;  yon  may  turn 
this  shoal  in  6  fathoms  water,  within  pistol  shot  of  the  outward  breaker. 
It  would  always  be  prudent  in  night-time  to  keep  in  9  or  10  fathoms  water 
at  least,  in  turning  this  shoal.  The  soundings  are  so  much  to  be  depended 
on,  that  the  moment  you  loose  the  above  soundings  you  are  past  the  shoal, 
when  you  will  have  fine  black  and  white  sand  and  very  hard  bottom  ;  you 
then  may  haul  in  for  the  land  N.  by  E.  which  course  will  bring  you  along 
shore  in  from  15  to  17  fathoms  Water  ;  but  if  the  wind  and  weather  per- 
mit, I  would  recommend  hauling  in  N.  N.  W.  which  will  bring  you  in 
with  the  soDthemmost  part  of  the  Woodlands,  which  is  very  remarkable, 
having  no  o'  ler  such  land  in  the  distance  from  Cape  May  up  to  the  High- 
lands, and  «.>n  be  distinguished  by  its  being  very  near  the  beach,  and  ex- 
tends to  Long  branch.  By  passing  Barnegat  in  the  day-time,  it  may  easily 
be  known  ;  should  you  be  so  far  ofi'  as  not  to  see  the  breakers,  you  will  - 
see  a  long  grove  of  wood  back  in  the  country,  apparently  3  or  4  miles 
long,  known  to  the  coasters  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Swamp,  and  lies  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  the  inlet  of  Bamegat,  so  that  by  sailing  to  the  north- 
ward, your  having  the  north  end  of  this  land  directly  abreast,  you  are 
certainly  to  the  northward  of  Barnegat ;  there  is  also  another  grove  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  Egg  harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Swamp,  which  has  the  same  references  as  respects  Egg  harbour — but 
that  the  one  may  not  be  taken  for  the  other,  it  must  be  obser\'cd,  the 
Great  Swamp  of  Egg  harbour  will  appear  much  higher,  and  in  length  8 
or  10  miles  :  neither  can  they  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  as  Barnegat  and 
Egg  harbour  are  15  miles  apart.  Barnegat  bears  due  S.  by  W.  45  m.vle& 
from  Sandy-hook .     In  hauling  in  for  the  WooAV«ti^\>eifex^  m^\i>CLQ\jkfc^^^^^ 
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may,  if  the  witid  is  off  the  shore,  keep  within  a  cable's  length  of  it  all 
the  way,  until  up  with  the  Highlands,  and  should  your  vessel  not  draw 
more  than  10  feet  water,  you  may  continue  until  you  come  up  with  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  cedars  that  stand  on  Sandy-hook  ;  then  you 
must  steer  N.  N.  £.  to  give  the  False  hook  a  birth,  keeping  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach,  until  you  bring  the  'light-house  to  bcarS.  W.  l  S. 
then  steer  W.  by  N.  till  you  bring  the  light-house  open  with  the  east 
point  of  the  Highlands,  then  steer  N.  by  W.  which  will  carry  you  through 
tlie  swash  channel  up  with  the  buoy  of  the  Middle  leaving  it  on  the  star- 
board hand. 

[NOTE.     S.  }  E.  from  Sandy-hook  light,  14  miles  distant,  is  a  ledg#, 
about  3  miles  from  the  shore,  with  not  less  than  3^  fatbonis  on  it.} 


To  enter  Sandy-hook  channel  way. 

When  up  with  the  Highlands,  keep  3  miles  from  the  shore  to  avoid  the 
Outward  Middle,  steering  to  the  northward  until  you  bring  the  light-house 
to  bear  W.  then  steer  in  for  it,  as  the  flood  outside  sets  to  the  northward, 
but  when  a  little  way  in,  it  sets  to  the'  westward.  In  approaching  the 
light-house,  you  must  not  haul  too  nidH|ieshore,  i^  account  of  the  False 
hook — by  keeping  a  mile  from  the  bewb  jou  will  avoid  that  shoal ;  when 
yon  have  got  in  so  far  as  the  point  of  the  book,  where  the  beacon  stands, 
you  must  then  haul  in  the  bay  VV.  S.  W.  but  if  you  mean  to  anchor  in 
the  bay,  haul  in  S.  W.  giving  the  point  the  distance  before  mentioned,  un- 
til you  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  E.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  where  you  may 
anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  soft  muddy  bottom.  But  should  you 
wish  to  proceed  to  New- York,  when  you  have  coiife  in  as  before  directed, 
and  got  abreast  of  tiie  beacon,  or  the  point  of  Sandy-hook,  steer  up  W. 
by  N.  until  you  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  S.  E.  and  Brown's  hollow  to 
bear  S.  ^  E.  you  must  then  steer  up  N.  by  E.  ;J  E.  for  the  bluff  of  Staten 
island,  which  will  at  that  time  bear  exactly  north  from  you  ;  and  that  you 
may  not  be  deceived  with  respect  to  Brown's  hollow,  it  is  the  hollow  which 
makes  the  termination  of  the  hi^h  lands  to  the  westward  ;  by  steering 
then  as  before  directed,  you  will  turn  the  S.  W.  spit — continue  steering 
N.  by  E.  ^  E.  until  you  shoal  your  water,  which  you  soon  will  do  if  it  is 
young  flood,  as  it  sets  from  2 J  to  3  knots,  to  the  westward  ;  here  you  will 
observe,  at  the  time  you  turn  the  spit  before  mentioned  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  above  the  Narrows,  two  hummocks  of  land,  each  forming  as  it  were. 

a  saddle,  thus  :   V>*^  ^^^^    J     The  easternmost  of  the  two  is  the 

mark  for  coming  up  the  channel,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Upper  Middle, 
by  keeping  it  just  open  with  the  bluff  of  Staten  island,  which  will  be  the 
case  if  you  turn  the  spit  as  before  directed  ;  this  will  bringyou  up  channel 
way,  when  you  have  sailed  5  or  G  miles  the  course  described,  and  with 
this  mark  open,  then  you  must  haul  more  to  the  eastward,  until  you  open 
the  other  hummock,  which  is  called  the  Westernmost  hummock  ;  by 
keeping  both  easterly  and  westerly  hummocks  open  to  your  view,  you 

*  The  lii;ht-house  on  Sandy-hook  contains  a  FIXfcID  LIC.HT.     his  lighted  with  IB 
patent  lamps,  to  each  of  which  is  fixuii  aneightcen-incb  metallic  rellccior.     The  &trt  nj^th 
of  light  tn  this  lantern  .s  greater  than  any  othor  on  the  coast,  and  if  properly  attondcil 
may  be  fvcu  at  the  distance  of  lU  leagues. 
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ftvoid  the  Middle  and  West  banks  entirely,  and  come  up  channel  way 
through  the  Narrows.  When  thus  far,  you  must,  to  pass  Fort  Diamond, 
keep  Staten  island  shore  aboard.  The  mark  to  pass  Fort  Diamond  is  to 
keep  Bedlow's  or  Pesto  island  open  with  the  point  of  Long  island  ;  for  if 
you  can  see  Bedlow's  island  in  coming  through  the  Narrows,  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  Narrows  to  come  up  to  New- York  ;  you  will  steer  up  for 
Bedlow's  island  to  avoid  the  Mud  ilat,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand ;  this  flat  is  a  kind  of  oyster  bed,  or  bank  of  mud  and  shells,  and 
has  aot  more  than  1 1  feet  on  it  at  low  water  ;  but  to  avoid  this  flat  do  not 
stand  too  far  to  the  westward  on  account  of  Robbin's  reef,  which  to  avoid, 
nmning  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel,  the  mark  is,  to  keep  the  point  of 
land  up  the  North  river  Ton  which  Fort  Lee  stands)  open  with  the  east 
side  of  Bedlow's  island,  auer  which  there  is  nothing  material  to  obstruct 
the  navigation  to  New- York,  it  being  very  steep  near  the  point  of  Go- 
vernor's island,  and  the  rocks  near  the  Battery  do  not  exceed  100  yards 
from  the  shore.  There  are  3  reefs  of  rocks  in  the  East  river,  viz.  one  off 
the  north  side  of  Governor's  island  with  15  feet  water  on  it,  one  oif  tlie 
Battery  having  9  feet  over  it,  and  one  off  Corlaer's  hook,  which  is  very 
dangerous  ;  they  may  generally  he  distinguished  at  all  times  by  the  rip 
of  the  tide  going  over  them,  both  flood  and  ebb. 

Or  you  may,  afler  making  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  run  boldly  in 
•within  3  miles  of  the  beach,  and  in  itecriug  along  to  the  northward,  ob- 
serve to  keep  in  about  8  fathoms  water,  until  you  get  the  light-house  to 
bear  W.  |  N.  then  if  you  have  a  roand  hill,  called  Mount  Pleasant,  some 
distance  in  Jersey,  in  one  view  with  the  land  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  the  light-house,  you  are  in  a  situation  to  pass  the  bar  ; 
Steer  in  W.  by  N.  until  you  are  over  it ;  you  will  have  on  it,  at  low  wa- 
ter, 3  fathoms  ;  when  over  you  will  be  in  4J  fathoms — pass  the  Hook  and 
light-house  about  half  a  mile,  at  which  distance  you  will  have  5  and  6  fa- 
thoms. When  you  have  the  point  of  the  Hook,  on  which  the  beacon 
stands,  bearing  S.  S.  G.  yon  may  then  haul  to  the  southward,  and  round 
the  Hook,  and  come  too,  from  one  to  two  miles  distant,  the  Hook  bearing 
from  E.  to  N.  K.  in  good  holding  ground,  6  fathoms  water.  When  you 
make  Long  island,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  somewhat  in  the  ofling,  on  ac- 
count of  the^East  bank,  and  observe  the  same  marks  running  in  as  above. 


The  following  are  the  hearings^  courses  and  distances  of  the  buoys  placed 

in  the  harbour  of  Xew-York. 

The  black  buoy  on  the  bar,  bciiriiig  C.  by  N.  from  the  light-house,  distant  ^f^ 
miles. 

The  white  buoy  on  the  bar,  bearing  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  from  the  light-house,  34  miles  dis- 
tant, and  S.  h  W.  iroin  the  black  buuy,  1}  miles  distant :  between  these  buoys  is  the 
channel. 

The  black  buoy  on  S.  W.  spit,  3.^  miles  from  the  light-house,  bearing  N.  W.  by  \V. 

The  while  buoy  of  the  Nole,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  from  the  light-house,  distant  5A 
miles. 

The  black  buoy  of  the  Middlef  distant  7j|  miles  from  the  light-house,  bearing  N.  }  W. 

The  white  buoy  of  the  West  bank,  N.  }  W.  from  the  light-house,  9^  miles  distant. 


Port  of  New-York, — Harbour  Masters*  Regulations. 
!•  No  vessel  shall  lie  moored  in  thetirearo  nearei  thau  two-thirds  the  distance  from 
the  wharves  to  Long  island;  nor  shall  aay  venel  lie  at  single  anchor,  within  tieiv.  ^<(^* 
cance,  more  than  one  dav. 

«7 
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2.  Any  Tessel  which  shall  foul  another,  properly  moored  in  the  itreain>  shall  be  liable 
lor  all  damages. 

3.  All  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  or  piers,  or  in  the  basins  or  slips,  shall,  unless  other- 
wise directed,  lie  with  their  heads  up  the  dock  ;  have  theii  lower  and  topsail  yards  well 
topped  by  the  starboard  lifts ;  their  muveabie  fore  and  aft  spars  and  spritsail  yards 
rigged  in ;  stern  davits,  out- riggers,  and  bumpkins  unshipped  ;  and  the  anchors  taken 
up,  with  the  crown  in  upon  the  forecastle.  And  any  vessel  which  shall,  through  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  this  regulation,  be  the  means  of  damage  to  another,  shall  be  liabl* 
lor  the  damage. 

4.  All  vessels  at  the  end  of  a  wharf  or  pier,  shall  haul  eithir  way,  to  aorommodaM 
vessels  going  in  or  coming  out. 

5.  All  vessels  not  discharging  or  receiving  cargoes,  shall  make  room  for  vessels  needing 
immediate  accommodation  ;  vessels  wishii  g  to  discharge,  to  hnve  the  preference  Ql  biith 
to  those  loading.  Vessels  returning,  nr  putting  into  port  in  distress,  always  to  be  flrtt 
accommodated.  As  to  the  fact  of  vessels  being  bonajide  employed  in  these  particular^ 
the  Harbour-master  is  sole  judge. 

6.  Ail  vessels  shall  have  on  board  a  ship-keeper,  or  person  to  take  care^ of  them — and* 
if  any  vessel  shall  be  required  to  remove,  and  no  person  be  found  on  board  for  that 
purpose,  the  harbour-master  will  cause  the  same  to  be  removed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
master,  owner,  or  consignee,  who  shall  also  be  liable  for  all  damages  occasioned  by  such 

vessel. 

7.  No  vessel  shall  be  moored  or  fastened  hfi  such  place  or  manner  as  shall,  in  any 
wise,  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  steam  or  team  lerry-boats,  at  any  ferry  of  thifr  city. 

8.  No  ballast  shall  be  thrown  overboard,  on  this  siriv  of  Sandy-hook,  below  low  water 
mark  ;  and  in  the  harbour,  all  ballast  must  be  landed  above  high  water  mark. 

9.  No  person  shall  incumber  any  of  the  wharves,  piers,  ox  docks,  wilk  spars,  boats, 
goods,  or  other  things. 

10.  No  vessel,  loaded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  loose  hay  or  straw,  shall  be  permitted 
to  lie  or  come  within  50  yards  of  any  whaifj;  pier,  or  slip,  while  having  oa  board  any 
fire  or  lights,  candle  or  lamp ;  and  vessels  having  gun-powder  on  board,  shall  discharge 
the  same  before  coming  wiibin  that  distance. 

11.  No  fire  shall  be  made  or  kept  on  board  of  any  vessel,  at  any  of  the  wharves,  piers, 
slips,  or  basins,  after  8  oVlock  at  night,  or  befoie  day-light  in  the  morning. 

12L  No  pitch,  tar,  or  other  combustibles,  shall  bo  heated  on  board  any  vessel  at  any  of 
the  wharves,  piers,  slips  or  basins  of  this  city  ;  but  all  such  business  shall  be  done  on 
floating  stages  ov  boats,  or  on  the  wharves,  at  least  6  feet  ftoro  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
and  with  a  buckc:  of  water  always  ready. 

AH  persons  failing  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  Regulations,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offence,  and  for  all  damages,  with  costs  of  suit. 

Harbour 'Masters*  Fees, 

On  all  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  on  all  foreign  vessels  permitted  by  law  toen« 
ter  on  Uic  same  terms  as  vi'SJiels  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  enter  and  load  or  un- 
load, or  make  fast  to  any  wharf,  one  eeniand  a  half  per  ton,  according  to  the  toAnage  in 
tlte  vessel's  register  or  papers. 

On  all  other  vessels,  double  that  rate. 


On  an  otner  vesseip,  uuuutc  mut  »«.•.. 

The  fees  are  payable  in  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival,  on  penalty  of  paying  double 

the  amount,  and  costs  of  suit. 

For  adjusting  any  difference  respecting  the  situntion  or  position  of  any  sloop  or 
schooner  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  on  the  appIir:nion  of  the  person  having  charge 
of  such  vessel,  two  doUarSj  to  be  paid  by  the  party  in  fault. 


Description  of  the  Coast  to  the  eastward  and  westward  of 

Sandy-hook. 

If  you  come  in  near  Cape  Ilatteraa,  be  very  careful  of  its  shoals,  and 
make  your  way  to  the  N.  N.  E.  which  will  carry  you  on  the  soundings  of 
the  Jersey  shore.  When  you  get  20  fathoms  water  in  lat.  40®  00'  north, 
then  haul  in  to  make  the  land,  by  which  you  will  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
the  coast  and  the  shoals  nearer  in  shore  ;  but  if  you  cannot  follow  this  di  - 
rectioD,  see  the  foUowiug. 
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When  you  are  up  with  Chingoteague  shoals,  in  15  fathoms  water,  it  k 
near  enough  to  approach  them  ;  from  this  station,  steer  N.  by  £.  which 
will  bring  you  up  nearly  with  Great  Egg  harbour  on  the  Jersey  shore,  but 
you  must  use  your  lead  on  approaching  this  shore,  and  come  no  nearer  to 
it  than  10  fathoms  water  ;  from  Great  Egg  harbour  to  the  lat.  of  40^  N. 
the  Jersey  shore4rends  nearly  N.  E.  and  from  lat.  40**  to  the  Highlands  of 
Neversink,  the  land  trends  nearly  north  ;  in  all  this  route,  10  fathoms  wa* 
ter  must  be  kept,  or  near  it. 

When  you  are  full  up  with  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  if  you  see  no- 
thing of  a  pilot,  you  may  stand  on,  but  keep  3  miles  off  the  bare  part  of 
Sandy-hook  land,  till  you  are  up  with  the  southern  cedar  trees  on  the 
Hook,  then  near  the  Hook,  till  you  get  3  fathoms  water  on  the  Outer 
Middle  ground,  at  which  time  you  will  be  2  or  2}  miles  from  the  Hook. 
On  this  bank  you  must  edge  off  and  on,  in  3  or  3^  fathoms,  for  the  bank 
lies  rounding  as  the  Hook  does,  and  stops  a  little  short  of  its  north  point ; 
but  long  before  you  reach  that,  you  will  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  W. 
^  S.  or  W.  by  S.  when  you  must  immediately  steer  in  west ;  this  will 
bring  the  light-house  a  little  on  the  larboard  bow,  and  if  you  see  the 
Beacon  light,  near  the  extreme  point  of  the  Hook,  you  must  take  it  on 
the  same  bow  also,  but  pass  it  cibout  two  cables'  length,  when  you  must 
edge  away  to  the  W.  S.  W.  about  two  miles,  and  anchor  with  the  light 
bearing  from  E.  to  E.  N   E.. 

If  you  should  fall  in  with  the  east  end  of  Long  island,  where  there  is 
a  light-house,  which  does  not  differ  much  in  latitude  with  Sandy-hook 
light  (but  differs  very  considerable  in  soundings)  and  bound  to  the  west- 
ward for  the  light-house,  or  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  you  must  come 
no  nearer  to  Long  island  than  1 5  fathoms  water  ;  in  this  route,  which  is 
about  108  miles  from  Montock  light  to  Sandy-hook  light  (and  the  courses 
between  W.  by  S.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  J  W.)  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  lead  after 
you  run  80  miles,  to  know  how  you  approach  the  Jersey  shore — 10  fathoms 
water  is  near  enough  at  night.  On  a  clear  day,  and  so  far  distant  from  the 
Highlands  as  to  discern  them  from  the  deck  of  a  large  vessel,  bearing  N. 
W.  by  W.  you  will  find  soundings  on  a  bank  lately  discovered  by  the  pi- 
lots, in  10  fathoms :  as  you  approach  the  Highlands  you  will  have  from 
16  to  18  fathoms. 

[Note. — Masters  and  Pilots  from  New  York  -is^ill  oblige  the  author  of  Hie 
American  Coast  Pilot  in  giving  the  soundings  and  extent  of  this  bank.] 

If  you  should  pass  Nantucket  shoals  in  38^  north  latitude,  or  38^  30' 
OP  39^  00'  or  39**  30'  you  will,  if  possible,  observe  when  you  leave  the 
Gulf  Stream,  from  which  advancing  about  10  leagues,  you  may  begin  to 
expect  soundingf!,  and  a  S.  W.  current  as  soon  as  you  get  soundings  :  then 
the  observation  by  lead  and  line  is  to  aid  the  navigator. 

If  you  arc  on  soundings,  and  running  in  for  the  lund  to  the  northward  of 
both  the  Es;g  harbours,  the  northern  one  (which  is  often  called  the  burn* 
ing  hole)  lies  in  lat.  39^  30'  north  ;  being  near  the  land,  and  steering  the 
above  mentioned  course,  and  you  iind  you  have  suddenly  deepened  your 
wat'^r  from  less  to  1?  fathoms,  heave  about  immediately,  for  many  vessels 
have  been  deceived  by  a  hole  in  these  soundings,  of  the  dimensions  of 
about  four  acres  of  ground,  and  have  been  totally  lost. 

If  you  are  beating  to  windward,  off  the  Hook,  waiting  for  a  pilot,  or  for 
a  wind  (night  or  day)  in  standing  to  the  northward,  when  you  suppose  the 
light-house  of  the  Hook  bears  W.  by  S.  it  is  near  etkovi^.    >NV\^5x^  >jwv 
approach  Long  island^  the  Boundings  ftte  fiue  ¥rYa\ft  «wA«cA%!cba^ 
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ble  ;  but  on  the  Jersey  shore  the  sdtiDdings  are  coarser  and  darker  ; 
there  is  what  is  called  a  Hook  channel  in  this  channel  ;  the  soundings  are 
mud  and  sand. 

W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  moon  makes  full  sea  at  the  Hook<     Variatioii 
half  point  W* 


Description  of  New-York  bay. 

York  bay  is  9  miles  long,  and  4  broad,  and  spreads  to  the  Southward  be- 
fore New- York.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  East  and  Hudson^s 
rivers,  and  embosoms  several  small  islands,  of  which  Governor's  island 
(on  which  are  Castle  Williams  and  Fort  Columbus)  is  the  principal.  It 
communicates  with  the  ocean  through  the  Narrows,  between  Staten  and 
Long  islands,  which  are  scarcely  tWd  miles  wide.  The  passage  up  to 
New- York  from  Sandy-hook  (the  point  that  extends  farthest  into  the  sea) 
is  safe,  and  not  above  18  miles  in  length. 


■w 

Directions  for  sailing  from  Sandy-hook  light-house  to  Cape 
May,  or  light-house  on  *Cape  Henlopen. 

When  sailing  from  Sandy-hook  light-house,  bring  it  to  bear  W.  N.  W* 
and  steer  E.  S.  E.  one  league^  which  will  carry  you  outside  the  Middle 
ground  ;  then  steer  S*  if  night,  till  you  pass  Barnegat ;  if  day-time,  when 
passing,  you  may  go  nigh  the  breaker,  say  b\  fathoms  In  sailing  between 
the  Highlands  and  Barne.«;at  in  the  day-time,  you  may  go  within  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  land,  if  the  wind  is  off  shore.  When  you  have  passed 
Barnegat,  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  10  or  11  leagues,  which  will  carrv  you  up 
with  Great  Egg  harbour,  which  has  a  shoal  bank  one  league  from  the 
shore,  that  has  not  more  than  6  feet  water  on  iti 

This  land  may  be  known  by  its  appearing  hke  broken  islands,  with  the 
tHighlands  of  Neversink  to  the  westward  of  Sandy-hook,  which  has  a 
singular  appearance  from  any  land  on  that  coast.  In  the  day-time  you 
may  go  within  two  leagues  of  the  shore,  but  in  the  night  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  keep  further  off.  When  you  have  passed  Great  Egg  harbour, 
steer  S.  W.  by  W»  10  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  up  with  Cape  May. 

Between  Barnegat  and  Cape  May  there  are  tivo  inlets,  one  of  which  is 
fit  at  hifijh  water  for  vessels  drawing  16  feet,  viz.  Little  Egg  harbour.-— 
Great  Egg  harbour  may  be  rim  for  in  time  of  danger,  and  will  give  12  feet 
at  high  water  ;  the  navigation  is  not  so  safe  as  other  places. 

*  This  cape  forms  the  S.  W.  point  of  Delaware  bay,  and  is  20  miles  from  Cape  May. 

t  Nfversink  hills  extend  N.  VV.  and  S.  E.  about  S.  W.fiom  Sandy-book,  on  the  Atlantic 
ocran,  to  Katiton  bay,  and  is  frequently  the  fiist  land  discoTered  by  mariners  when  they 
arrive  on  the  coast.  To  the  politeness  6i  Samuei.  L.  MITCHELL,  late  Senator  in  Cou- 
tfr*fss,  and  now  Frofessor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  New-York,  F.  R.  S.  kc, 
tve  are  indebted  for  the  correct  altitudes  of  the  following  plAces,  which  present  themselves 
to  mariners  as  they  approach  them  : — 

Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest  point  of  the  Neversink,  Monmouth 

county,  New-Jer!iey, 282  feet. 

r^m/)iir/n's  Hii),  on  Staten  island, 307 

Hempstead  Hill,  Queen's  county,  Long  island,      ....  319 
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In  running  for  Cape  May,  while  steering  your  S.  W.  by  W.  course,  you 
will  pass  five  inlets  before  you  come  up  with  the  cape,  viz.  Coston*8, 
Townsend'fl,  Herreford,  Turtle  gut,  and  Cold  Spring,  all  which  have  bars 
lying  off  their  entrances  :  when  abreast  of  Herreford  inlet,  you  may,  if 
bound  to  Cape  May,  steer  W.  by  S.  but  if  bound  to  Cape  Henlopen,  steer 
S.  S.  W.  till  the  light-house  bears  west,  when  you  may  run  for  it  till 
within  two  miles. 

£.  by  S.  {  S.  from  Cape  May,  between  4  and  5  leagues  distance,  lies  a 
shoal  which  sometimes  breaks  and  has  the  appearance  of  danger  ;  there 
are  never  le9»  than  18  feet  water  on  it  at  any  season,  and  the  passage  safe. 


Little  Egg  harbour. 

During  the  winter  seasooiit  frequently  occm»  that  ^ress^ls  are  prevetit- 
ed  entering  the  Delaware  or  Sandy-hook  b*^iolent  north-west  winds, 
and  often  driven  off  the  coast  into  the  Gulf  :  to  remedv,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, this  inconvenience,  the  Author  inserts  a  plan  of  Little  Egg  har- 
bour, which,  with  the  directions,  will  enable  them  to  makfe  a  safe  har- 
bour, viz. — 

Running  through  the  Sod  channel,  keep  within  30  or  40  yards  of  Small 
point,  and  you  will  have  2|  fathoms  ;  pass  the  point,  then  gradually  haul 
found,  giving  the  breakers  a  small  birth  ;  or  steer  in  for  the  beach,  when 
you  are  opposite  Tucker's  house,  until  you  are  in  4  fathoms,  then  steer 
W.  S»  W.  which  course  will  carry  you  through  the  same  channel. 

[Oir  See  the  Plate] 


Directions  for  sailing  in  by  *Cape  May. 

Von  may  run  in  for  Cape  May  till  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
wind-mill,  which  stands  on  the  shore,  about  two  miles  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  of  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  where  are  several  houses  which 
ure  inhabited  principally  by  pilots.!  From  abreiist  of  the  wind-mill  keep 
the  shore  close  on  board  (when  you  will  be  in  6  fathoms  water)  till  you 
double  round  the  Cape,  when  you  will  leave  the  Great  shoal  on  your  lar- 
board hand,  over  which  it  continually  breaks,  whon  covered,  bearing  S. 
£.  by  £.  from  the  Cape,  distant  1|  mile,  which  is  bare  at  low  water.  Af- 
ter you  have  doubled  the  cape,  steer  north  till  it  bears  S.  E.  |  S.  when 
you  must  steer  N.  W.  till  you  deepen  into  7  and  8  fathoms.  In  running 
the  above  course,  you  will  have  from  5  to  2^  fathoms,  before  you  come 
into  8  fathoms,  which  is  3  leagues  distant  from  the  cape.  After  you  have 
got  into  8  fathoms,  you  will  immediately  come  into  3  fathoms,  when  yoa 
must  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  5  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  into  the  main 
channel,  between  the  B randy wme  on  your  larboard,  and  Cross  ledge  on 
your  starboard  hand,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £.  from  each  other,  dis- 
tant,3  leagues.     In  tunning  the  above  course,  you  will  have  3,  3|,  and 

*  This  Cape  forms  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay. 

t  As  soon  as  you  are  in  sight  of  the  Cape,  and  in  want  of  a  pilot,  you  battel  1\aUv 
lome  signal,  as  those  who  do  oot  are  coniideted  not  \i\>n«ia  q^  ^ii«« 
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2J  fathoms,  till  you  come  near  the  main  channel,  when  you  will  deepen 
into  5  fathoms,  which  is  a  swash  that  runs  up  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cross 
ledge  ;  still  keep  your  N.  W.  by  W.  course  till  you  have  crossed  this 
swash,  when  you  will  shoal  your  soundings  into  2^  fathoms,  and  then, 
deepen  into  7  fathoms,  which  is  the  main  ship  channel,  when  you  must 
steer  N.  \V.  till  you  have  only  5  fathoms,  which  is  on  the  Fourteen  feet 
bank,  and  then  alter  your  course  to  N.  N.  W.  for  the  buoy  of  the  Cross 
ledge.  One  league  distant  from  this  ledgd,  lies  a  shoal,  called  Joe  Flog- 
ger,  bearing  W.  S.  W,  from  the  buoy. 


Directiom  for  sailing  in  by  *Cape  Henlopen. 

Bring  the  light-house  to  bear  west,  and  run  for  it  till  within  two  miles : 
Whefi  abreast  of  it  yo" jy^^  have  16  or  16  ^homs  water.  After  you 
Eave  passed  it,  steerW^hi  W.  til!  you  bring  »it  to  bear  E.  S.  E  where 
you  may  anchor  in  3  or  4  fathoms.  If  you  intend  running  up  the  bay, 
bring  the  light-house  to  bear  south,  and  steer  N.  by  E.  with  a  flood  tide, 
and  N.  by  W«  with  an  ebb.  The  flood  sets  W.  S.  W.  and  the  ebb  £.  N. 
E.  In  steering  the  above  course  1 1  or  12  miles,  you  will  make  the  Brown, 
which  you  leave  on  your  larboard  hand  :  it  has  a  buoy  on  it.  Continue 
your  course  north  till  you  bring  Cape  May  to  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  when  you 
will  make  the  Brandywine  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  has  a  buoy  on 
it ;  then  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  or  N.  W.  by  N.  \  N.  and  you  will  have  7  or 
8  fathoms  water.  The  channel  between  the  Brown  and  Brandywine  is 
not  above  one  mile  wide.  South-east  moon  makes  high  water  here  at  full 
and  change.  There  are  two  banks  about  midway  between  the  Brandy- 
wine and  Cross  ledge,  called  Fourteen  feet  bank,  and  Ten  feet  bank,  the 
former  you  leave  on  your  larboard,  and  the  latter  on  your  starboard  hand. 
These  banks  are  not  in  the  way  with  a  fair  wind,  for  ihey  lie  about  \. 
W.  by  W.  and  S.  E.  by  E.  Cross  ledge  lies  9  miles  from  the  Brandywine, 
which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  it  has  a  small  vessel  with  a  mast 
in  her,  for  a  buoy,  which  you  may  see  2  or  3  leagues.  Cross  ledge  is 
about  8  miles  long,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S.  E.  by  S.  the  Middle  you 
leave  on  your  larboard  hand  (on  which  the  buoy  is  placed.)  When  you 
pass  the  Middle,  steer  N.  W.  ^leagues  for  Bombay  hook,  and  when  it 
bears  N.  W.  or  N  W.  by  W.  you  must  be  careful  of  a  bar  that  lies  1^ 
mile  from  it,  called  Bombay  hook  bar,  which  has  not  more  than  6  feet  on 
it,  at  low  water.  Your  course  to  Reedy  island,  with  a  fair  wind,  is  N.  W. 
by  N.  distiuit  15  miles.  If  you  have  the  wind  ahead,  be  careful  of  Stony 
point  ledge,  which  you  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  as  the  channel  is  not 
more  than  2  miles  wide.  This  ledge  is  partly  dry  at  low  water,  and  bears 
S.  E.  from  Reedy  island,  distant  4  or  5  miles. 

•  Cape  Heolnpen  H«tin  north  lat.  38^  47',  an'i  in  west  long.  75°  07^  There  is  a 
lifl>ht-house  here,  a  few Wtlns  below  the  town  of  Lewis,  ol  an  octagon  form,  handsomfly 
built  of  stone,  115  feet  high,  and  its  foundation  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  containing  n  fixed  light.  The  lantern  is  between  7  and  8  feet  square,  lighted  with  8 
lamps,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  night  10  leagues  at  sea.  Vefsels  off  the  Delaware,  upon 
hoisting  a  jack  at  the  fore-topmast  head  will  be  immediately  furnished  with  a  pilo^** 
None,  however,  are  to  he  depended  on,  unless  they  bare  branches^  and  a  certificate  from 
the  board  of  Wardens  of  Philadelphia. 
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DirectiQns  from  Reedy  island  to  Philadelphia. 

When  you  pass  Reedy  islancl,  be  careful  of  a  long  shoal  that  lies  to  the 
N.  N.  W.  of  it  1^  mile  in  length,  called  the  Pea  ^atch,  which  you  lie 
on  your  starboard  hand.  In  passing  said  shoal  point,  keep  your  larboard 
hand  best  on  board  till  you  bring  the  river  to  bear  N.  £.  or  N.  £.  by  N. 
when  you  may  stand  up  for  New-Castle.  This  place  is  40  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. When  you  have  passed  it  about  a  mile,  you  give  the  larboard 
hand  a  birth,  as  there  is  a  flat  shoal  near  half  a  mile  off.  If  you  have  a 
iair  wind,  you  may  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  This  river  winds 
from  New-Castle  to  Marcus  hook,  from  N.  E.  to  £.  N.  £.  distant  20  miles. 
Your  course  from  this  to  Chester  island  is  N.  £.  by  £.  4  miles.  You 
leave  said  island  and  a  long  low  point  that  lies  \V.  S.  W.  from  it,  on  your 
larboard  hand,  giving  it  a  good  birth,  and  keeping  your  starboard  hand 
best  on  board,  till  you  come  up  with  ^Billings'  port  (which  is  12  miles 
from  Philadelphia)  when  you  will  haul  up  for  Mud  fort ;  but  before  you 
come  up  with  this  fort  you.  will  see  a  black  buoy,  in  channel  way,  which 
you  may  go  close  to.  Run  direct  for  this  fort,i(^ich  is  an  £.  N.  £.  course, 
till  you  are  abreast  of  it,  when  you  will  see  a  small  island  on  your  lar- 
board, and  another  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  you  must  go  between. 
When  you  have  passed  between  these  islands,  steer  E.  by  N.  two  miles, 
when  you  must  haul  up  N.  £.  by  N.  for  Gloucester  point,  distant  1  mile, 
from  which  you  must  keep  your  larboard  hand  best  on  board,  and  steer 
north  3  miles,  which  will  carry  you  opposite  Philadelphia. 


TIDE  TABLE. 

Cape  May. 
Cape  Heiilopen. 
Bombay  hook. 
MOON-^  S.  by  E.       ^make  full  sea  at  •^  Reedy  island. 

[New-Castle. 
Chester. 
Philadelphia. 

BITTING  OF  THS  TIBXB  WITBIN  THE  BAX  OV  THK  CAPXS. 

First  quarter  flood, -        -  W.  N.  W. 

Second  to  last  quarter,         ------  N,  N.  W. 

First  quarter  ebb,        •        -        -        -        -        -        •  E.  S.  E. 

.Second  to  last  quarter,        -        ^        «        -        *        •  S.  S.  E. 


Directions  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  tCape  Henry. 

When  you  leave  Cape  Henlopen,  bound  to  Cape  Henry,  give  it  a  birth 
of  3  or  4  miles,  and  steer  S.  S.  E.  1 1|  leagues,  as  there  is  a  shoal  bank 
that  lies  S.  by  E.  ^'£.  from  Cape  Henlopeo,  1 1  leaguer-Astant,  called  Fin- 
wick's  island  shoal,  and  3  leagues  from  Fin  wick's  shoal,  S.  by  E.  lies 
Winter  Quarter  shoal ;  the  former  has  10  feet  water,  and  the  latter  15 

^  This  is  a  high  sandy  point  and  bluff, 

t  This  cape  lies  13  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Cape  Charles,  both  of  which  form  the  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  bay.  On  it  is  a  light^house  whose  lantern  is  elevated  120  feet  above  the 
sea,  containing  a  lixed  light. 
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feet  on  it.  They  lie  about  5  leagues  from  land.  If  you  turn  in  or  out  by 
Cape  Henlopen,  be  careful  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  which  lie  S.  by  £. 
from  said  Cape,  one  league  distant.  There  is  a  bank  that  lies  S.  £.  by  S. 
from  the  light-house,  distant  5  leagues,  which  has  not  more  than  5  fathoms 
water  oh  it.  When  you  judge  yourself  to  the  southward  of  Winter 
Q'larter  shoal,  then  you  may  steer  S.  by  W.  6  or  6  leagues,  which  will 
bring  you  the  length  of  Chincoteague  shoals,  which  lie  in  latitude  37*^ 
58'  N.  bearing  due  south  from  Cape  Henlopen,  1 7}  leagues  distant,  and 
S  leagues  from  land  :  between  it  and  the  shor^  there  ar^  10  and  12  feet 
water. 


Remarks  on  the  land  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Chincoteague 

shoals. 

m 

Rehoboth  bay  lies  9  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  light-house.  This 
bay  is  only  for  small  vessels  that  draw  not  more  than  6  feet  water.  The 
N.  end  of  Finwick's  island  lies  1 5  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  light-house, 
which  island  parts  Delaware  from  Maryland.  It  has  a  grove  of  trees  on 
it,  and  you  will  have  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  within  a  league  of  the  land, 
and  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  southward.  When  you  are  within  half 
a  mile  of  Finwick  and  Chincoteague  shoals,  you  will  have  12  fathoms 
water.  The  land  from  Chincoteague  to  Cape  Charles  makes  broken 
land,  with  islands,  and  several  small  inlets.  There  is  a  good  harbour 
within  Chincoteague  shoals,  which  goes  by  the  same  name.  You  lekve 
Chincoteague  shoals  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  Matomkin  harbour  about 
3  leagues  W.  S.  VV.  from  Chincoteague.  Matomkin  harbour  has  12  feet 
water  on  the  bar  at  spring  tides. 

In  running  in  for  the  bar  you  will  have  gradual  soundings  from  7  fa- 
thoms.    One  cable's  length  from  the  bar  you  will  have  2}  to  2  fathoms. 

In  running  over  the  bar,  keep  the  north  shore  on  board  and  steer  S.  W. 
On  the  larboard  hand,  one  mile  from  the  bar,  give  the  point  a  small  birth, 
and  round  in  to  the  N.  W.  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms  water. 

To  the  northward  of  the  bar,  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  lies  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel.  From  the  bar  up  the  inlet  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  be- 
ing filled  with  oyster  beds. 

These  are  very  dangerous  harbours  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  you  may  ride 
along  shore  with  the  wind  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  When  the  wind  blows 
hard  at  N.  E.  or  C.  N.  E.  and  you  are  in  sight  of  Chincoteague  shoals, 
your  only  chance  for  safety  is  to  stand  to  the  southward,  for  you  cannot 
clear  the  land  to  the  northward,  or  go  into  the  harbour  of  Chincoteague, 
which  lies  about  N.  W.  6  miles  from  the  south  end  of  the  shoals.  When 
the  wind  is  to  the  eastward  it  is  generally  thick  weather  on  the  coast.  Af- 
ter you  pass  the  southward  of  Chincoteague,  steer  S.  S,  VV.  for  the  light- 
house on  Cape  Henry,  for  the  northern  parts  of  Machapungo  shoals  lie  4 
or  5  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Smithes  island,  and  the  southern  part  of 
them  comes  near  abreast  of  said  island.  In  steering  to  the  S.  W.  west- 
ward 5  or  6  leagues  S.  E.  of  Smith's  island,  you  will  have  12  or  IS  fa- 
thoms, and  in  some  places  3  and  4  fathoms.  When  you  are  20  leagues 
from  land,  in  the  latitude  of  37°  SC,  you  will  have  from  30  to  35  fathoms  ; 
but  when  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Henry,  you  will  have  from  7  to  8  fa- 
thoms, within  a  league  of  the  land,'^nd  a  strong  southerly  current,  which 
ingenend  runs  from  2  to  2^  knots  an  hour. 
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Directions  for  sailing  in  by  Cape  Henry  light-house. 

When  coming  from  sea  in  the  hititude  of  Cape  Henry,  you  meet  with 
soundings  about  25  leagues  off,  which  you  may  observe  by  the  colour  of 
the  f^ater.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  bank  you  will  have  40  fathoms  wa* 
ter,  which  will  shoal  to  20,  and  still  decrease  as  you  approach  the  shore> 
generally  sandy  bottom.  In  clear  weather,  you  may  see  the  land  whea 
in  about  10  or  11  fathoms,  regular  soundings,  at  which  time  you  will  be 
about  5  leagues  to  the  southward  of  it.  To  the  northward  of  the  land, 
in  6  fathoms,  the  soundmgs  are  irregular,  and  the  ground  coarser.  In 
coming  in,  with  the  wind  northwardly,  you  must  be  careful  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  Middle  ground,  which  lies  9j  miles  £.  N.  E.  from  Cape  Hen- 
ry, and  7  miles  S.  £.  by  E.  from  Cape  Charles.  You  may  go  so  near  it  as 
to.  bring  Cape  Henry  to  bear  W.  i  S.  which  will  carry  you  round  the  tail 
of  it  in  4^  6r  5  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  deepen  into  II,  12,  or  13 
&thoms,  and  then  haul  away  for  the  bay,  the  cape  being  steep  too.  The 
channel  between  the  cape  and  Middle  ground,  is  about  4  miles  wide,  and 
6  and  6  fathoms  water  close  to  the  latter. 

With  a  fair  wind  you  may  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  west ;  but  if 
you  have  the  wind  ahead,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  in,  you  may  stand  to  the 
southward  till  the  light-house  bears  N.  W.  by  N.  and  to  the  northward 
till  it  bears  W.  by  S.  You  will  ha?e  9  or  10  fathoms  within  a  mile  of 
the  light-house,  and  from  6  to  5  fathoms  close  to  the  Middle  ground. 


General  directions  for  the  Horse-shoe. 

In  coming  in  by  Cape  Henry,  and  no  pilot,  with  a  free  wind  and  com- 
manding breeze,  tide  either  ebb  er  flood,  bring  Cape  Henry  light  to  bear 
E.  S.  E.  and  steer  W.  N.  W.  and  you  will  get  soundings  on  the  Shoe  7,  6, 
to  5  fathoms,  as  after  described  ;  afler  that  make  towards  the  south  side 
and  follow  directions  given  for  Hampton  Roads,  page  219. 


Directions  for  *New  Point  Comfort. 

When  you  bring  Cape  Henry  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  you  may  steer  N.  N.  W. 
8  leagues,  which  course  and  distance  will  carry  you  to  New  Point  Com- 
fort. Fhere  is  a  shoal  which  lies  east  from  the  point,  distant  2  miles,  and 
four  rivers  thtit  empty  into  this  bay  or  harbour,  viz.  Severn  river.  Way 
river,  North  river,  and  East  river.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable  for 
TesseU  of  50  or  60  tons,  and  considerable  places  of  trade. 

Vessels  at  anchor  in  New  Point  Comfort  are  exposed  to  the  wind  from 
E.  S.  E.  to  S.  E.  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  in  that  case  to  go  into 
Severn  river,  where  they  will  lie  snfe  from  all  winds.  Your  directions  for 
this  port  are  to  bring  the  south  point  of  New  Point  Comfort  to  bear  E.  by 
S,  and  steer  W.  by  N.  2  leagues,  which  course  you  will  continue  till  Sev- 
ern river  bears  W.  S,  W.  when  you  must  steer  into  the  river  W.  S.  W.  or 
S.  W.  by  W.  which  will  carry  you  safe,  where  you  may  lie  land-locked 

*  On  New  Point  Comfort  is  a  ligUt'houie  cnntainiog  a  fixed  light. 
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from  all  winds.  In  running  for  this  river  you  will  make  ttvo  bunches  of 
trees  on  your  larboard  hand,  which  at  a  distance  appear  like  two  islands, 
but  as  you  approach  them  you  will  find  they  are  on  the  main  land.  In  go- 
ing into  the  river,  you  must  keep  your  lead  going,  and  keep  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  go  between  two  points  of  marsh,  and  you  will  have  no  more  than 
3  fathoms  between  New  Point  Comfort  and  Severn  nvitTi  muddy  bottom. 
You  may  go  to  sea  from  this  river  with  the  wind  from  S.  W«  to  N.  W. 


Directions  for  those  bound  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

In  coming  from  sea  and  falling  into  the  northward,  you  may  make  an 
island  called  Hog  island,  and  also  Machapungo  island  ;  the  latter  is  a  small 
island.  Hog  island  and  Smith's  island  arc  about  6  or  7  leagues  from  each 
other,  and  a  stranger  may  take  the  one  for  the  other.  Hog  island  is  longer 
than  Smith's,  and  the  trees  stand  more  open  and  are  not  so  thick  as  on 
Smith's  island,  and  in  going  on  to  the  southward  from  off  Hog  island,  you 
will  make  sand  hills  which  lay  between  Hog  island  and  Smith's  island,  be- 
ing a  sure  mark  you  have  not  passed  Smith's  island.  Be  careful  not  to 
come  nearer  than  7  fathoms  when  off  the  sand  hills,  as  nearer  than  7  fa- 
thoms the  ground  is  broken. 

Smith's  island  is  the  first  island  afler  passing  the  sand  hills  above  men- 
tioned ;  on  the  northern  ehd  of  it  there  are  some  straggling  trees  which 
appear  like  a  grove,  but  which  join  on  to  the  island.  As  you  draw  up  with 
Smith's  island,  you  may  haul  into  6  and  6  fathoms,  till  you  get  near 
abr?ast  of  it. 

ISrnith'si  island  is  a  good  place  to  anchor  under,  with  the  winds  from  N. 
N.  VV.  to  VV.  N.  VV.  and  vessels  often  come  too  there  if  the  wind  is  com* 
in<;  out  from  N.  and  westward. 

If  you  intend  to  anchor  there,  brine  it  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  and  run  for  it, 
and  )  on  may  %o  in  as  near  as  your  draft  of  water  will  admit,  into  3  fathoms 
or  loss,  if  you  choose  :  vou  will  have  blue  mud  and  sand,  tind  when 
yon  got  undor  way  from  thence  steer  S.  by  W.  till  you  cross  the  North 
rhaimol  in  7^  fithoms  ;  koop*'on  until  you  raise  your  ground  into  5  fa- 
thoms on  tlio  Middle  ground^  then  steer  S.  W.  which  will  cross  the  mid- 
dle in  4  fithoms,  keep  on  S.  W.  until  you  deepen  into  6  or  7  fathoms,  ship 
channel  ;  then  with  a  strong  breeze  steer  VV.  by  N.  which  will  carry  you 
across  in  doep  water  until  you  raise  your  ground  on  the  Shoe.  When  at 
anchor  umlor  Sni.th*s  island,  Cape  Henry  light  bears  about  S.  S.  W. 

In  roniin'^in  from  the  southwartf^  bound  to  Cape  Henry,  keep  in  7  fa- 
thoms until  you  begin  to  draw  up  with  False  Cape  which  lies  about  7 
Iciicuo?!  from  Cape  Henry  towartls  Currituck  ;  then  9  to  10  fathoms,  is 
fnll  noar  ono»ii;h  to  go  to  False  Cape.  After  you  have  got  to  the  north- 
Ward  of  False.  Cape,  you  may  then  keep  again  in  7,  8,  andl)  fathoms  (ship 
channel)  till  you  get  up  with  Cape  Henry.  From  off  Hoanoke  the  sound- 
in«>;s  along  shore  is  hard  sand  all  along  until  nearly  up  with  Cape  Henry, 
whon  it  is  sticky  bottom,  and  you  will  be  in  channel  way. 

The  shore  between  False  Cape  and  Cape  Henry  makes  in  like  a  bay, 
somothing  like  Lynn-Haven  bay,  and  in  thick  weather  a  stranger  might 
mistake  it  for  Lynn-Haven  bay,  and  False  Cape  for  Cape  Henry,  if  it  is 
^o  thick  that  the  light-house  on  the  latter  cannot  be  seen  ;  but  in  round 
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False  Cape,  it  is  all  hard  bottom,  and  in Xyna-Haven  bay  it  is  soflor  sticky 
bottom,  aod  in  some  places  very  tough  bottom. 

The  passage  between  Cape  Charles  and  Outer  Middle  is  little  known, 
^nd  not  frequented  by  large  vessels,  U  is  only  used  by  small  vessels  of 
B  or  10  feet  water.. 


Directions  for  Hampton  Roads. 

When  abreast  of  *Cape  Henry  light  steer  W.  by  N.  or  W.  |  N.  till  you 
get  on  the  Horse-shoe,  in  5  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  There  are  no  sound- 
ings at  5  fathoms  on  those  courses  between  Cape  Henry  and  the  Shoe. 
The  iirst  soundings  on  the  Shoe,  on  those  courses,  are  6  or  7  fathoms,  a 
sticky  or  tough  bottom,  and  the  distance  about  4  miles  from  Cape  Henry 
light,  but  the  5  fathoms  sandy  is  about  a  mile  farther  on  the  shore  Tsay 
about  5  miles  from  Cape  Henry  light)  where  vessels  can  anchor.  Then 
steer  west  until  you  get  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  for  an  ebb  tide  ; 
but  tide  aflood,  steer  W.  |  N.  or  W.  by  N.  Those  courses  will  carry 
you  into  6  fathoms  on  the  south  side,  then  you  may  steer  \V.  N.  \V".  which 
will  carry  you  into  6  or  7  fathoms,  sticky  bottom,  until  nearly  up  with 
tVVilloughby's  point ;  then  bring  Old  Point  Comfort  light  to  bear  west,  or 
W.  by  S.  and  run  for  it  until  nearly  up  with  it  (say  within  half  a  mile)  but 
take  care  and  go  no  nearer  to  Hampton  bar  on  the  north  side,  than  10  fa- 
thoms, it  being  steep  too  ;  then  haul  up  S.  W.  by  W.  till  you  bring  Old 
Point  Comfort  light  to  bear  about  N.  VV.  then  steer  S.  VV.  fyr  the  Koads, 
5,  6.  or  7,  fathoms,  good  anchoring,  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  south  shore 
than  9  fathoms,  lest  the  bar  oflf  Sowell's  point  hooks  you  in.  Should  you, 
after  passing  Willoughby's  point,  fall  in  i4  or  16  fathoms,  {Old  Point 
Comfort  light-house  bearing  W.  N,  VV.  steer  up  S.  W.  by  W.  but  go  no 
nearer  to  Hampton  bar  on  the  north  side  than  10  fathoms,  it  being  steep 
too,  until  you  pass  Sowell's  point,  when  Old  Point  Comfort  bearing  N.  E. 
you  will  fall  into  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  good  anchoring. 

Rrmark.  In  steering  W.  N.  W.  as  above,  should  you  deepen  your  wa- 
ter to  9,  10  fathoms,  or  more,  you  may  know  you  have  passed  the  bar  oflf 
Willoughby's  point. 

*  Cape  Henry  light-house  is  situated  on  the  larboard  hand  going  in,  is  about  120  feet 
from  the  sqi^^ce  ol  the  water,  containing  a  fixed  light|iind  cannot  be  seen  a  great  dis- 
lance.     There  is  a  house  vrecicd  n<»ar  the  li^nt-house,  Tor  the  acconimodation  ol  pilots. 

t  A  floating  light  vessel   has  been  stationed  off  Willoughby»s  spit,  in  3i  faihomg 
watcr^:— r 

Old  Point  Comfort  li^ht  bearing  W.  J  N.  distant  -        .  ^  miles. 

Back  river  point,  M.  i  VV.      -------  3i  do. 

Cape  Henry  light.  E.  S.  E.     ----*-.•-       13    do. 

Willoughby's  bluff,  S.  S.  E. ,.  2    do. 

The  Rip-Kaps,  W.  S.  W.       -        -        -        -        -        ,        -  3    do. 

Vessels  going  out  or  coming  into  Hampton  Roads,  should  not  pass  to  the  southward  of 
the  light  vessel — she  may  he  distinguished  irpm  the  light  at  Old  Point,  by  having  2  lan- 
teniiy— one  more  elevated  ^han  the  other. 

Each  vessel  is  furnished  with  a  bell,  which  will  be  rung  in  foggy  weather. 

t  Old  Point  Comfort  light-house  lies  on  thfi  staiboaid  hand,  bears  W.  N.  W.  from 
Capo  Hanry  lii^lit,  5  leagues  distant,  and  is  the  guide  to  vessels  bound  to  X^oifolk  or 
Jamen  lirer.    I)  contains  a  Qxed  li^ht. 
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If  going  along  on  the  south  side  you  shoalen  your  water  from  5  fa- 
thoms, haul  off  to  the  noijthward  and  keep  in  ahout  6  or  7  fathoms, 
till  you  judge  yourself  nearly  up  with  Willoughhy's  point ;  go  no  nearer 
to  it  than  7  fathoms.  By  hauling  to  the  northward  you  will' 'deepen  your 
water. 

On  the  Horse-shoe  side,  the  bottom  is  hard  sand,  and  on  the  south  side 
it  is  sofl  bottom  until  drawing  on  to  Willoughby^s  point,  where  it  is  hard  : 
therefore  being  on  the  south  side  where  the  ground  is  soft,  you  may  al- 
ways know  drawing  up  with  Willoughhy's  as  soon  as  you  get  hard  sand 
bottom.     Then  haul  off  as  before  directed  for  Old  Point  Comfort  light. 

Of  the  Thimble.  It  is  a  small  lump  S.  W.  from  the  Horse^shoe,  with 
about  2  fathoms  water  on  it.  It  is  steep  too,  say  7  fathoms,  but  being 
small  it  is  quickly  passed.  It  lies  a  little  below  Willoughhy's  point,  on 
the  oppo-site  side,  to  avoid  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  get 
soundings  first  on  the  Horse-shoe.  The  Thimble  is  about  Ijt  or  2  miles 
off  the  shore.  Near  the  Thimble  you  ivill  have  sticky  bottom,  and  on  the 
Horse-shoe  hard  sand. 

Black  river  point  bearing  N.  N.  W.  you  are  abreast  of  the  Thimble. 

There  is  good  anchoring  all  over  the  Shoe,-  from  3^  to  4  miles  from  land 
to  the  tail  or  outer  part  of  it,  and  nigher  in  shore  for  small  vessels. 

As  the  setting  of  the  tide  varies  much  at  different  stages  thereof,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  as  well  to  the  bearing  of  the  light  as  the  soundings, 
when  running  up  from  the  cape  to  Willoughhy's  point  lest  you  cross  the 
channel. 

From  Hampton  Road  to  Norfolk  the  channel  is  too  intricate  for  stran- 
gers to  approach  without  a  pilot,  and  they  must  anchor  in  the  rosid. 

A  vessel  having  a  light  at  her  mast-head  has  been  placed  at  the  extremity  of  Craney 
island  flats  in  £lizabeth  river,  in  A^^  fathoms  water.    • 

Note. — For  the  benefit  of  strangers  we  add,  that  the  present  regulations  for  pilots 
are  : — If  you  are  bound  into  Hampton  Roads,  and  are  so  far  in  as  to  bring  Cape  Henry 
light  to  bear  S.  by  E.  before  you  receive  a  pilot,  a  Hampton  pilot  cannot  demand  more 
than  half  pilotage,  which  is  six  dollars;  twelve  dollars  is  full  pilotage  for  large  or  small 
vessels  up  to  the  Koads  ;  after  that,  there  is  another  pilotage,  at  a  certain  rate,  which  is 
88  cents  per  foot. 


gE 


Directiom  for  running  from  Cape  Henry  up  the  Bay  to 

Baltimore. 

When  you  come  in  from  sea  and  are  hound  up  the  bay,  bring  Gape 
Henry  light  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  and  steer  N.  N.  \V.  about  4  leagues,  which 
will  carry  you  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  the  Middle  ground  that 
lies  between  the  two  capes,  and  when  you  have  Smith's  island  Toff  Cape 
Charles)  to  bear  E.  by  S.  you  will  be  to  the  northward  of  the  shosu  part.  If 
you  have  the  wind  ahead,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  to  windward,  you  must  not 
stand  further  to  the  eastward  after  the  light-house  (or  the  cape)  bears  S. 
S.  E.  as  the  western  part  of  the  Middle  ground  is  steep.  In  standing  to 
the  westward,  you  may  go  itito  3^  and  4  fathoms  without  danger ;  but  in 
standing  to  the  eastward,  you  must  not  ^o  into  less  than  8  fathoms  as  you 
wUJ  be  near  the  Middle  ground.     If  you  wish  to  anchor  at  New  Point 
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Comfort,  which  bears  from  the  cape  about  N.  W.  by  N.  distant  8  leagues, 
you  must  take  care  of  the  spit  that  runs  off  the  point  about  S.  £.  2  miles. 
Keep  to  the  westward  of  this  point  of  sand,  and  you  may  run  in  under  the 
point  and  anchor  in  4  or  6  fathoms  water,  fine  bottom,  where  you  will  be 
secure  from  northerly  or  N.  E.  winds,  in  running  from  York  river,  when 
you  open  Iron  point  east  of  New  point  light,  and  bound  up  the  bay,  you 
will  pass  York  spit,  in  3  fathoms  water.  Ailer  you  are  clear  of  the  Mid- 
dle ground,  as  before  directed,  and  have  the  cape  to  bear  S.  S.  E.  and  a 
fair  wind,  you  may  steer  up  the  bay  north  ;  come,not  to  the  westward  of 
north  till  you  have  Gwin's  island  to  bear  W.  to  avoid  a  shoal  called  the 
Wolf  trap,  which  lies  N.  N.  E.  21  lejigues  from  New  Point  Comfort,  and 
S.  E.  by  E.  IJ  league  from  Gwin's  island,  which  is  but  small.  [Gwin's 
island  lies  off  Hills  bay,  north  from  Point  Comfort,  3  leagues  distant. ]-- 
From  the  Wolf  trap  steer  N.  about  16  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomack.  When  you  have  New  Point  Comfort  to  bear 
west,  you  are  within  10  leagues  of  Watts'  island.  In  running  the  above 
course  and  distance  you  will  have  from  10  to  4  fathoms  before  you  come 
up  with  the  islands.  If  you  should  come  into  3  fathoms  as  you  approach 
these  islands,  you  may  haul  a  little  to  the  westward,  when  you  will  deep- 
en your  water.  Off  Watts'  and  Tangier's  islands  the  soundings  shoal  gra- 
dually. If  you  want  to  go  into  Rappahanock  river,  which  is  about  6 
leagues  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  New  Point  Comfort,  and  1  j- 
league  from  Gwin's  island,  you  must,  when  it  bears  about  N.  W.  run  for 
it,  leaving  Piahitank  on  your  larboard  hand,  where  you  will  have  from  7 
to  3  fathoms.  As  you  come  up  with  the  larboard  head  of  the  river,  keep 
your  soundings  on  the  larboard  hand  from  3  to  7  fathoms,  and  not  deepen 
your  water  more  than  7  fathoms  to  the  northward,  to  avoid  a  long  spit  of 
sand  that  runs  off  2  miles  S.  E.  from  the  northern  head  of  the  river,  which 
is  very  steep,^but  keep  round  the  southern  head,  in  the  above  depth  of 
water,  where  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  good  bottom,  and  lie  safe 
from  all  winds. 

After  yon  are  up  the  bay,  as  far  as  Watts'  island,  and  have  it  to  bear 
about  E.  S.  E.  you  will  deepen  your  water  from  5  fathoms  to  10  and  12, 
muddy  bottom.  Continue  your  course  N.  until  Watts'  island  bears  S.  £. 
and  '^Smith's  point  light  (which  is  the  southern  head  going  into  Potomack 
river)  bears  W.  southerly,  when  you  will  be  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water. 
If  you  deepen  your  water  to  15  or  20  fathoms,  you  will  be  very  near  the 
bad  spit  or  shoal  that  runs  off  from  Smith's  point  into  the  bay  1^  league* 
Keep  your  soundings  into  10  or  llS-fathoms  on  the  Tangier's  side,  as  be- 
fore directed  ;  you  may  then  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.  for  Point  Lookout, 
which  is  the  northern  point  of  Potomack  river,  and  come  to  within  1  mile 
of  the  point  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  have  4  and  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter, muddy  bottom.  When  you  are  up  with  Potomack  river,  and  would 
wish  to  harbour,  having  the  wind  down  the  bay,  you  may  run  in  round. 
Point  Lookout,  giving  it  a  small  birth,  and  anchor,  where  yon  will  be 
sheltered  from  aJI  northerly  winds. 

*  A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Smithes  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Potomack^ 
containing  a  fixed  light.  Off  this^int  is  a  shn-,*!,  on  which  a  floating  light  Tessel  has 
been  stationed,  in  4|  fathoms  water,  shewing  but  one  light: — It  bears  from  Smithes 
point  light  E.  h  N.  4^^  miles. 

Vessels  passing  up  or  down  the  bay,  should  aroid  going  between  the  light  vessel  and 
Smith's  point. 
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When  you  are  up  as  far  as  Point  Lookout,  and  have  the  wind  ahead, 
jou  have  a  good  channel  to  beat  in,  up  as  far  as  Patnxent  river.  You  may 
stand  on  each  tack  to  4  or  5  fathoms  ;  but  in  standing  to  the  eastward, 
when  you  have  9  or  10  fathoms,  it  is  best  to  tack,  as  the  ground  rises 
suddenly  to  4  or  5  fathoms,  and  then  lessens  into  2,  hard  sand  ;  the  west- 
ern side  is  more  regular.  Your  course  from  Point  Lookout  to  Patuxent 
river,  with  a  fair  wind,  is  N.  by  W.  i  W.  and  the  distance  5  leagues,  in  7 
and  10  fathoms  water,  which  will  carry  you  up  with  Cordar  point,  which 
is  pretty  bold,  and  makes  the  south  point  of  Patuxent  river.  If  the  wind 
is  to  the  northward,  and  you  cannot  get  into  Patuxent  (which  is  often  the 
case)  you  may  run  in  under  Cordar  point,  and  anchor  in  3  or  4  fathoms, 
good  bottom,  and  secure  from  the  wind  down  the  bay. 

Patuxent  is  as  remarkable  a  river  as  any  in  the  bay,  having  very  high 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  with  red  banks  or  clifts.  If  you  go 
into  this  river,  give  Cordar  point  a  small  birth,  and  stand  to  the  north- 
ward till  you  have  the  river  open,  when  you  may  run  in  for  Drum  point, 
which  is  on  your  starboard  hand.  This  is  a  sandy  bold  point,  with  some 
small  bushes  on  it.  Double  this  point,  and  come  to  in  2^  and  3  fathoms 
water,  where  you  will  be  secure  from  all  winds.  In  beating  into  tliis 
place,  you  may  stand  to  the  north  side  for  the  high  red  clifls  to  3  fathoms, 
and  to  the  south  side  to  6  fathoms  water,  and  in  the  channel  you  will  have 
7  fathoms  water.  W  hen  standing  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  you  will 
see  some  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  above  Drum  point ;  iis 
0oon  as  these  buildings  come  on  with  Drum  point  you  must  tack,  to  avoid 
a  spit  that  runs  off  from  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

If  you  cannot  got  up  the  bay,  you  may  anchor  under  the  high  cliffs,  and 
lie  safe  from  northerly  winds  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water. 

If  you  shuuld  harbour  in  Patuxent,  when  you  come  out,  bound  up  the 
bay,  give  tho  hii^h  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  something  of  a 
birth,  and  also  give  Cow  point  a  good  birth,  as  a  large  spit  runs  off  some 
way,  which  is  very  bold.  You  will  have  8  fathoms,  and  before  the  next 
cast  of  your  lead  you  may  be  ashore.  Run  from  Patuxent  into  the  bay 
till  you  have  9  or  10  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  near  mid-channel. 
Your  course  up  the  bay,  when  in  the  channel,  is  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  to  Pop- 
lar island,  distant  8  or  9  leagues.  In  running  this  course,  you  will  have 
from  10  to  15  fathoms.  When  Sharp^s  island  be€ai*s  E.  you  may  find  18 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  After  leaving  Patuxent  river,  if  you  intend  to 
go  into  Great  Choptank  river,  you  must  leave  James'  island  (or  point)  on 
your  starboard,  and  Sharp's  island  on  vour  larboard  hand,  giving  both  a 
good  birth,  as  there  are  long  spits  oft*  from  both  these  places.  Afler  you 
have  passed  James's  point,  steer  away  about  N.  N.  E.  in  7  and  8  fathoms, 
which  will  carry  you  in  under  Sharp's  island,  where  you  may  anchor 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  island,  and  lie  secure  from  northerly  and  N.  \V. 
winds,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  take  a  pilot  at  this  place.  Af\er  you  arc  up 
with  Poplar  island,  and  it  bears  E.  you  may  then  steer  away  about  N.  dis- 
tant 5-J  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  Annapolis  river.  After  leav- 
ing Poplar  island,  the  next  you  come  to  is  Kent  island,  between  which 
makes  Wye  river.  If  the  wind  comes  ahead  when  you  are  up  as  far  as 
the  southern  part  of  Kent  island,  you  may  run  in  under  it,  opposite  Pop- 
lar isLmd,  and  anchor  in  U  or  7  fathoms  water,  and  lie  secure  from  all 
winds  «*xc('pt  S.  W. 

The  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  from  Patuxent  to  Annapoli* 
river,  is  something  high,  with  several  bays,  such  as  Herring  and  West  ri- 
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Ver  bays,  where  the  soundings  arc  gradual  on  both  sides.  You  will  have^ 
in  running  from  Poplar  island  to  Annapolis  or  Talley's  point  (which  is  the 
southern  point  of  Annapolis  river)  from  7  to  15  fathoms  water.  Give 
Thomas'  and  Talley^s  points  good  births,  as  there  are  long  spits  off  from 
both  places.  If  you  go  into  Annapolis  river,  give  Talley's  point  a  good 
birth,  and  haul  into  the  westward  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  taking 
your  soundings  off  the  south  side  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  and  pass 
in  between  Talley's  and  Green  bush  points,  which  you  leave  on  your 
^starboard  hand,  giving  said  points  a  birth  of  an  equal  width,  and  run  just 
above  them,  where  you  may  anchor  in  3  and  4  fathoms,  and  lie  secure 
from  all  winds. 

After  you  are  up  with  Annapolis,  and  bound  to  Baltimore,  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  your  course  is  N.  by  £.  about  5  leagues,  which 
will  carry  you  up  to  Baltimore  river.  Come  not  to  the  northward  of 
N.  by  £.  for  fear  of  Rattle  Snake  point  and  the  Bodkin  shoals,  which 
you  leave  on  your  larboard,  and  Swan's  point  on  your  starboard 
hand  ;  this  point  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  to  the  northward  of 
Kent's  island. 

From  Annapolis  to  the  mouth  of  Baltimore  river,  you  will  have  from 
4  to  10  fathoms.  Come  no  nearer  the  western  side  than  4^  or  5  fathoms, 
till  you  have  the  river  open,  at  which  time  Swan's  point  bears  about  E.  S  £. 
when  you  may  haul  in  for  the  river.  The  best  mark  is  the  north  point  a 
little  open  with  a  gap  of  woods  on  Sparrow's  point,  which  will  carry  you 
in  3  fathoms  water,  which  is  the  most  you  will  have  in  this  channel,  soft 
bottom.  Keep  these  marks  till  Bodkin  point  bears  S.  S.  W.  then  steer 
W.  or  W.  by  N.  into  the  river,  giving  North  point  a  birth  of  about  one 
mile.  When  abreast  of  North  point,  steer  away  for  the  White  rocks, 
which  you  will  see  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  until  you  are  abreast 
of  them,  when  you  must  haul  to  the  southward  till  you  bring  Leading 
point  (which  is  high  bluff  woods)  within  two  sails'  breadth  of  Hawkins' 
point,  and  keep  it  till  you  are  almost  abreast  of  the  rocks,  when  you  must 
again  haul  to  the  southward,  till  you  bring  the  said  points  within  a  small 
sail's  breadth  of  each  other,  which  must  lead  you  up  to  Hawkins'  point, 
to  which  give  a  birth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  several  small 
shoals  of  about  two  fathoms,  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  which  are  steep, 
and  the  channel  between  them  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
When  yoo  come  up  with  Hawkins'  point,  you  may  steer  away  for  the 
Narrows  (on  which  the  fort  stands)  about  N.  W.  by  N.  which  course  has 
nothing  to  obstruct  you  ;  you  will  have  from  2 J  to  6  fathoms.  When 
jrou  are  up  with  the  Narrows,  pass  between  the  two  points,  and  give  the 
larboard  side  a  good  birth,  to  keep  clear  of  a  shoal  just  above  the  Nar- 
rows :  then  haul  to  the  S.  W.  up  for  the  wharves,  on  the  point  which  is 
on  the  starboard  hand,  and  there  anchor,  or  proceed  to  Baltimore.  If 
you  leave  the  point  keep  your  larboard  hand  on  board,  when  you  will 
find  good  bottom,  from  which  you  may  proceed  to  the  wharves,  or  come 
too  with  safety.  ((KT  See  chart  of  Chesapeake,) 

Rates  of  Pilotage, 

American  vessels  pay  ^3  00  down,  and  ^4  00  up,  per  foot. 
Foreign        do.     do.     4  00    do.  4  33  up,       do. 
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Directions  from  New  Point  Comfort  to  Potomack  river. 

From  this  point  a  spit  extends  S.  £.  2  miles,  which  you  will  avoid  by 
not  going  into  less  than  4  fathomis  water.  About  2^  leagues  N.  N.  £. 
from  New  Point  Comfort,  and  two  leagues  £•  from  Iron  point,  lies  the 
Wolf-trap  rock,  on  which  there  are  12  feet  at  low  water  ;  between  this 
rock  and  Point  Comfort  there  are  8  and  9  fathoms.  From  the  spit, 
which  runs  off  from  New  Point  Comfort,  to  the  entrance  of  Rappaha- 
nock  river,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  and  the  distance  6  leagues.  You  may' 
keep  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  Near  to  the  Wolf-trap  rock,  there  are  7 
fathoms. 

From  the  entrance  of  Rappahanock  to  the  fiat  which  runs  off  from 
*Smith  8  point  light  (which  is  the  south  side  of  Potomack  river)  the  course 
is  N.  and  the  distance  6  leagues.  You  may  run  in  5, 6,  or  7  fathoms  water. 
When  you  draw  near  the  shoal  which  runs  off  from  Smithes  point,  you 
should  not  go  into  less  than  7-futhoms.  This  shoal  extends  about  2^  mile« 
E.  S.  £.  from  Smithes  island  ;  on  its  extremity  there  are  only  2  fathoms 
water,  and  very  near  to  it,  eastward,  there  are  10  or  12  fathoms.  The 
mark  for  the  shoalest  part  of  this  sand,  is  a  house  with  a  white  chimney, 
stanching  among  the  trees  on  the  shore  within  Smith's  island,  open  to  the 
northward  of  the  island,  and  bearing  west.  When  this  house  bears  W. 
by  N.  you  are  to  the  southward  of  the  extremity  of  the  shoal ;  and  when 
it  bears  W.  by  S,  you  are  to  the  northward  of  it.  That  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  danger  of  this  shoal,  in  going  either  up  or  down  the 
Chesapeake,  is  the  broken  islands  which  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  the  flats  of  sand  which  extend  from  5  to  8  miles  to  the  westward 
from  them. 

The  Tangier  islands:  lie  to  the  southward  of  Cooper's  island,  and  the 
Tangier  islands  and  VVatts's  island  make  llie  entrance  of  Pocomoke  bay, 
which  bay  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Potomack  river  sep.irates  Virginia  from  Maryland  ;  its  entrance  is  form- 
ed by  Smith's  point  on  the  south  side,  and  Point  Lookout  on  the  north 
side  ;  the  distance  between  these  two  points  is  about  3J  leagues.  On 
Smitit's  point  is  a  li^ht-hoiisc,  as  described  in  page  221. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Si.  Alary 's  river,  you  must  give  Point  Lookout,  and 
also  the  shore  about  it,  a  good  birth  ;  and  when  you  approach  St.  George'* 
island,  you  must  keep  nearer  to  the  main  than  to  the  shoal,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  i:iland.  Your  course  into  the  river  is  N.  \V.  and  as  it 
is  all  open  to  your  view,  you  may  anchor  where  you  please  in  5  or  6  fa- 
thoms water. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Wicoconiack  in  Potomack  river,  your  course  from 
the  east  end  of  St.  George's  island  to  Ragged  point  i>  N.  W.  ^  W.  and 
the  distance  4  leagues.  On  the  south  or  larboard  siile.  there  are  llat»  ly- 
ing ofi*  from  the  shore,  which  in  some  places  extend  one  mile  ;  come  no 
nearer  to  them  than  7  fathoms  :  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  you  will 
have  11,  10,  13,  10.  and  8  fathoms.  You  must  give  Ragged  point  a  good 
birth,  to  avoid  the  shoal,  wliich  extends  from  it  nearly  one  mile  From 
Ragged  point  to  Clement's  island  your  course  is  \V.  I  N.  and  the  distance 
2  leagues.  In  the  middle  of  the  channel  you  will  have  G,  5,  4J,  and  7 
fathoms  water.  On  the  south  side,  a  little  below  Clement's  island,  is  No- 
mine bay  From  abreast  ot  Clement's  island  steer  W.  N.  W.  in  6,  5,  and 
4  fathoms  water,  until  you  have  Wicocomack  river  open  ;  then  pass  pret- 

^  See  note  to  pMge  ^1. 
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ty  near  to  the  island,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  in  ordeir 
to  avoid  the  shoal  which  runs  off  from  the  point  on  the  west  side.  Steer 
about  north  into  the  river,  and  anchor  on  the  south  side  of  Newto^^i 
point,  in  5  or  4|  lathoms  water. 


Directions  from  Potomack  river  to  Patuxent  river. 

From  Point  Lookout  a  flat  runs  off  a  considerable  way,  which  you  must 
be  careful  to  avoid,  by  not  coming  any  nearer  to  it  than  7  or  8  fathoms 
water.  Opposite  this  point,  the  flat  of  Tangier  islands  extends  so  far  to 
the  westward  as  to  narrow  the  channel  of  the  Chesapeake  to  about  4^ 
miles.  This  part  of  the  flat  is  steep,  and  has  13  fathoms  close  to  it— *• 
About  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Point  Lookout  is  Point  Again, 
off  which  above  2  miles,  tnere  lies  a  shoal.  About  3  leagues  te  the  north* 
ward  of  Point  Again,  is  Cordar  point.  Between  them»  7  or  8  fethoma 
is  a  good  depth  to  keep  in  ;  near  to  the  flat  on  the  east  side,  there  are 
10,  16,  9,  and  11  fathoms. 

Cordar  point  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Patuxent  river  ; 
the  ground  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has  some  straggling  trees  standing  on  it. 
From  this  point  a  flat  extends  to  the  eastward,  and  also  to  the  northward. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  river  there  are  high  hills,  called  Clifls,  with 
trees  on  them  ;  and  from  this  side  also  a  flat  extends,  but  the  shoalings  on 
each  side  of  the  channel  are  gradual  and  the  ground  soft.  In  the  middle 
of  the  channel  there  are  8  fathoms  water.  Higher  up  is  Rously's  point 
on  the  south  side,  and  Drum  point  on  the  north  side  ;  the  latter  is  a  low 
sandy  point.  You  may  anchor  without  these  points,  or  you  may  go  fur- 
ther up  the  river,  always  observing  the  following  general  rule  in  all  the 
deep  bays  throughout  V^irginia  and  Maryland,  namely — to  every  point, 
more  especially  where  the  land  is  low,  give  a  good  birth  in  passing,  be* 
cause  spits  or  flats  of  sand  extend  from  them,  and  consequently  the  water 
is  shoal  in  such  places. 


.Directions  for  going  from  Cape  Henry  or  Lynn  Haven  Bay, 

to  York  River. 

As  Cape  Henry  S.  S.  E.  would  lead  you  near  the  tail  of  the  Middle 
ground,  and  as  the  proceeding  with  it  at  S.  E.  would  carr}  you  on  the  tail 
and  north  edge  of  the  Horse-shoe,  your  keeping  the  cape  on  any  bearing 
between  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  will  carry  you  through  between  the  two  shoals. 
On  the  tail,  and  along  the  north  side  of  the  Horse-shoe,  the  shoalings  are 
gradual.  With  Cape  Henry  bearing  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  by  S.  steer  N.  N. 
W.  or  N.  W.  by  N.  until  you  bring  Cape  Charles  to  bear  E.  by  N.  you 
are  then  to  the  northward  of  the  Horse-shoe,  and  may  steer  N.  W.  or 
N.  VV.  by  W.  according  as  you  have  the  wind  and  tide.  As  the  ebb  sets 
strong  out  of  the  Chesapeake  over  the  Horse-shoe,  you  must  not,  with  a 
northerly  wind  and  ebb  tide,  approach  any  nearer  to  the  shoal  than  5  or 
6  fathoms  water.  When  you  have  brought  New  Point  Comfort  to  bear 
N.  and  Black  river  point  to  bear  S.  by  W.  you  are  then  on  the  tail 
of  York  spit,  in  3  fathoms  water.     When  you  are  a  little  above  lAoii<^ 

%9 
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isle,  you  must  not  come  any  nearer  to  the  shore  than  5  fathoms,  until  you 
enter  the  river  above  the  marsh  ;  then  keep  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  and  run 
up  and  anchor  between  York  and  Gloucester,  in  what  depth  you  please. 

With  a  contrary  wind,  stand  towards  the  Horse-shoe  in  4|  or  5  fathoms, 
and  from  it  into  6^  or  7  fathoms,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  entrance  of 
Pocasan,  where  there  is  a  gut  of  7  fathoms,  which  runs  close  to  the  en- 
trance ;  you  should  therefore  be  careful  to  avoid  going  too  far  in,  and 
thereby  getting  on  the  tail  that  extends  from  I'oes  marsh.  When  you 
have  got  thus  far  up,  you  should  go  no  nearer  to  the  shore  on  this  side, 
than  7  or  6^  fathoms  all  the  way  up  to  York  Town.  On  the  other  side, 
you  should  not  stand  any  nearer  to  the  small  isles  on  York  spit,  than  10  or 
1 1  fathoms  :  close  to  the  tail  of  this  spit  there  are  6  fathoms :  close  to 
the  middle  of  it  there  are  1 0  fathoms  ;  and  close  to  it,  abreast  of  the  isl- 
ands, you  will  have  13  fithoms,  and  before  you  can  get  another  cast  of 
the  lead,  you  will  be  ashore.  When  you  have  entered  the  river,  you 
must  not  come  any  nearer  to  the  flat  than  8  or  9  fathoms  water.  This 
flat  extends  from  the  north  shore  almost  one*tbird  over  the  river. 


*Cape  Hatteras. 

This  Cape  lies  about  S.  S.  E.  37  leagues  from  Cape  Henry ;  between 
them  lie  the  inlets  of  Currituck,  which  is  shoal,  and  New  inlet,  on  which 
are  10  feet  water.  About  6  leagues  N.  by  E.  from  the  Cape  lie  the 
Thimble  shoals,  on  which  are  3  and  4}  fathoms  water,  extending  N.  by 
W.  and  S.  by  E.  about  3  miles,  and  is  about  3  miles  wide.  The  inner 
edge  of  this  shoal  is  about  3  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  soundinp;s  be- 
tween them,  9,  10,  and  7  fathoms.  About  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the 
north  end  of  this  shoal,  and  3  miles  S.  £.  from  the  north  end  of  Hatteras 
island,  there  lie  some  small  knowls,  on  which  are  only  9  feet  at  low 
water. 

Cape  Hatteras  shoals  extend  8  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
with  5  and  6  fathoms  on  the  extreme  parts.  The  most  dangerous 
shoal  lies  in  lat.  3j^  11'  N.  the  middle  of  which  is  4  miles  distant  from 
the  cape,  and  has  barely  9  feet  water.  This  is  called  the  Diamond  shoal, 
between  which  and  the  cape  there  is  a  fi;ood  passage  for  small  vessels, 
in  moderate  weather,  or  when  the  wind  is  oflf  the  land,  but  it  would  be 
always  safest  to  go  round  the  shoal  in  10,  12,  and  15  fathoms. 

♦  On  the  pitch  of  this  Cnpe  (which  is  low  sandy  l.inrt')  a  light-houiie  is  erected  95  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  eoiuaining  a  fixed  li^ht,  which  is  pninted  white;  there  is  a 
good  channel  3  miles  from  the  light,  kecfiinp  ih«*  land  on  board  :  the  light  bears  from  th» 
S.  W.  part  of  ihrt  outer  shoals.  N.  by  W.  {  W.  and  from  ihe  S.  E.  part,  N,  W.  riit>tant 
3  leagues — from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  middle  t^hoals,  within  which  vesftels  bound  along 
the  coast  (generally  pass,  the  lii'.ht  beaisN.N.  W. 

The  light  at  Cape  Hatteras,  being  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  be  seen  from 
a  considerable  distance  without  the  outer  shoals,  and  to  a  vessel  steering  lor  Orracock, 
W.  by  N.— W.  N.  W.  or  even  ^\  \V.  by  W.  the  licht  on  the  Cape  will  first  show,  and 
will  continue  to  be  seen  till  after  the  light  appears  within  the  bar. 

The  point  of  Cape  Hatteras  havine  made  out  into  the  sea  since  the  light-house  was 
built   the  liirht  now  stands  1|  mile  bark  from  the  point  of  land  that  makes  out  from  it. 

Thoueh  the  bearines  of  the  Brown  at  Shell  Casile  island  from  Ocracock  bar,  has  been 
stated  yet  it  is  not  expected  that  any  vessel  will  attempt  to  cross  in  the  night;  it  has 
been  mentioned  merely  that  the  mast-  r<  in  coming  up  with  the  bar  in  the  night,  may  be 
enabled  tliereby  to  take  that  situation  which  may  bt  must  farourable  for  receiving  a 
pHot.  and  crossing  ia  the  morning. 
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The  li^t-house  at  Cape  Hatteras  exhibits  a  fine  light  when  in  order, 
and  can  be  seen  very  plainly  in  9  and  10  fathoms  water  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  shoals,  when  only  >  0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  when  od 
board  a'large  vessel,  it  might  be  seen  in  20  or  25  fathoms.  The  soundings 
from  the  cape  are  2,  3,  4,  4j^,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  and  then  deepens  to 
9,  on  the  S.  S.  £.  part. 

It  is  high  water  at  Cape  Hatteras  shoals,  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon, 
at  3  o^clock  and  45  minutes,  and  the  tide  flows  from  4  to  5  feet,  being  go- 
verned by  the  winds  m  the  offing,  and  in  easterly  gales  it  runs  several  feet 
higher.  W.  S.  W.  from  Cape  Hatteras,  8  leagues  distant,  is  Ocracock 
inlet,  on  which  are  12  feet  water. 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cap^  Henry  the  ground  is  fine  sand,  and  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Henry,  coarse  sand  with  some  shells  among  it. 


*Cape  Lookout 

Cape  Lookout  lies  in  34''  37'  N.  lat.  and  76<>  33'  W.  long,  and  the  cape 
woods  (where  is  a  light-house)  in  lat.  34<>  39'  N.  and  long.  76°  32'  W. 
The  shoals  extend  from  the  cape  8  miles,  in  a  S.  S.  £.  direction^  being 
broken  ground  as  far  as  lat.  34"^  28'  N.  In  that  lat.  there  are  14  la- 
thoms  water,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  soundings  are  gra- 
dual, 95  fathoms  ;  the  tracks  are  faithfully  laid  down  in  the  chart  (pub- 
lished by  the  author)  together  with  all  the  soundings  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  shoal  to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  outer  part  of  Cape  Lookout  shoals  lie  S.  W.  }  W.  22  leagues 
from  Cape  Hatteras,  and  22  leagues  S.  W,  j  W.  from  the  outer  part  of 
Cape  Hatteras  shoals.  Seven  miles  from  Cape  Lookout  light  lies  a  shoal 
which  is  dry  at  low  water,  bearing  S.  ^  £.  from  the  light ;  the  sea  breaks 
con^itantly  S.  £.  from  this  shoal  for  the  distance  of  two  miles,  which  is 
the  S.  £.  point  of  breakers.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  shore  there  are 
numerous  spots  on  which  are  1^  and  1^  fathoms  ;  south  of  this  shoal  the 
least  water  is  2^  fathoms.  On  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  Lookout  shoals 
there  are  24  fathoms,  near  them  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  are 
4,  5,  and  9  fathoms. 

Old  Topsail  inlet,  or  entrance  to  Beaufort,  lies  about  3  leagues  W.  N. 
W.  from  Cape  Lookout.  It  has  2^  fathoms  water,  but  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  is  formed  by  a  long  spit,  extending  westward.  The  channel 
in  lies  first  N.  £•  by  £.  and  then  alters  gradually  round  the  flat,  which 
extends  from  the  larboard  or  western  side  to  the  N.  N.  W.  In  proceed- 
ing up  to  Beaufort,  you  will  have  3,  4,  and  3  fathoms  in  the  channel,  and 
may  anchor  in  3  fathoms  at  low  water. 

If  you  wish  to  come  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Lookout,  after  making 
Beaufort,  keep  along  the  shore  at  the  dbtince  of  two  miles,  until  you 
come  up  with  the  point  of  sand  forming  a  pretty  good  harbour,  with  the 
wind  from  the  N«  W.  to  E.  for  small  vessels  ;  if  bound  to  the  northward 

*  Ca^te  Lookout  light-house  coatains  a  fixed  light,  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  : 
the  tower  is  wood,  painted  in  stripes  horizontal,  alternately  red  and  white.  At  a  dis- 
tance it  has  the  appearanee  of  a  ship  of  war  with  her  sails  clewed  up.  The  light  may 
be  seen  from  the  outer  end  of  Cape  Lookout  ihoals,  but  vessels  pasting  it,  ought  rather 
t«  trust  to  the  lead  than  to  making  the  light. 
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keep  as  iieeir  as  you  can  judge  the  same  distance,  or  a  little  less  from  the 
beach,  until  you  bring  the  iight«house  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  you  will  at 
that  distance  have  not  less  than  fl  quarter  less  three  ;  then  keep  N.  £• 
andyou  will  deepen  to  5  and  6  fat&oms  in  a  few  minutes. 

W«  10  leagues  from  Cape  Lookout  lies  Bougue  inlet,  on  which  are  8 
feet  water  i  W*  by  S.  |  S.  4^  leagues  from  Bougue  inlet,  lies  New  river, 
on  which  yon  have  8  feet  wafer  :  S.  W.  J  W.  6  leagues  from  New  river 
lies  New  Topsail  inlet,  on  which  are  lu  feet  water.  S.  W.  }  W.  from 
New  Topsail  inlet,  3  leagues  distant,  you  make  Deep  inlet,  oa which  are 
10  feet  water.  S.  S.  W.  from  Deep  inlet,  6  leagues,  lies  Neiw  inlet,  on 
which  are  7  feet  water.  This  inlet  Hs  between  the  sea  coast  and  N.  £. 
end  of  Smith's  island.  It  will  admit  vessels  drawing  6  feet,  and  is 
about  two  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  having  7  feet  water  at  full  tide  over 
the  bar.  It  continues  its  breadth  to  the  flat,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  21  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  14  miles  from  Wilmington,  to  which 
town  vessels  drawing  10  or  I'J  feet  can  reach  without  any  risk.  S.  by 
£.  8  leagues  from  the  New  inlet,  will  carry  you  into  16  fathoms  S.  from 
the  Frying  Pan  shoals.  You  may  then  keep  to  the  westward  till  the 
light  on  Bald  head  bears  N.  by  W.  J-  W.  when  you  will  be  clear  of  Cape 
Fear  shoals. 


Directions  for  Cape  Fear  light-house. 

Bald  Head,  a  noted  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  is  at  the 
S.  V\  .  end  of  Smithes  island,  which,  with  Oak  island,  forms  the  main  en-* 
trance  into  the  river.  Oak  island  is  long  and  narrow.  On  the  bar,  at 
high  tide,  you  have  14|  feet,  find  it  rises  5  feet. 

The  light-house  on  Bald  Head  is  uainted  black,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  beacon  on  Federal  point,  from  which  it  bears  about  S.  S.  W.  It 
stiuids  one  mile  from  the  sea,  is  90  feet  high,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 
The  lamps  arc  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  50  feet  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees  which  stand  on  the  hills  between  the  light  and  the  sea. 
The  iron  lamp  is  10  feet  9  inchcfs  in  diameter,  and  about  15  feet  9  inches 
in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 

From  the  point  of  the  cape  the  light^house  bears  N.  \V.  distance  four 
milee,  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  Frying  Pan  shoal,  N.  W.  by  N.  J 
N.  5  leagues. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  to  strangers,  that,  in  passing  the  shoals, 
especiallv  in  a  dark  night,  it  is  most  prudent  to  steer  west,  in  lat.  33**  20' 
or  2b  at  Hiost.  until  they  shoal  their  water  to  7  or  8  fathoms  ;  by  doing 
this,  Ihoy  m-.iy  he  sure  of  being  to  the  westward  of  the  bar* 

Your  Vonrse  from  Cape  F'ear  bar,  when  in  9  fathoms  water,  to  clear 
Cape  Roman  shoal,  is  8.  W.  and  distance'  72  miles.  When  sailing  towards 
these  coasts,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  nearly  a  degree  to  the  southward  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place  you  intend  to  make,  until  you  reckon  yourself  on  the 
edj:e  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  you  must  be  directed  by  judgment,  ac- 
cording to  cir^\Im^tances.  Do  not,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  sail  to  the 
northward  of  33  UO'  ;  or  at  the  highest  33«»  25'  until  you  obUiin  10  fa 
thorns  wator.  In  thift  depth  you  will  be  within  the  south  or  outer  end  of 
t/w  Fryha:  Pan  *»h<  al,  which  lies  in  latitude  33^  36'.  In  approaching  the 
coadt,  in  J3^  ^0  ^  our  first  soundings  w\U  b^rom  30  to  36  fathoms  ;  in 
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tills  depth  you  wiU  be  yery  near  to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  you 
will  have  fine  grey  sand,  with  black  spots,  when  you  get  into  17  fathoms, 
there  is  a  long  flat  in  this  depth  of  witter.  In  steering  west  you  will, 
for  the  first  5  or  6  leagues,  shoalen  tile  water  very  little.  When  you 
come  in  14  fathoms,  you  shoalen  your  water  quicker,  but  gradually.  You 
will  see  the  land  from  10  fathoms  water,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  and 
may  then  be  sure  that  you  are  within  the  Frying  Pan,  from  the  outside  of 
this  shoal.  To  the  westward  of  northwest  no  land  can  be  seen,  when 
without  the  shoals. 

The  cui¥ents  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  are  governed  mostly  by 
the  wind — during  the  summer  months,  the  prevailing  winds  are  south- 
westerly, and  the  currents  then  set  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
eastward,  and  when  the  southerly  winds  cease  blowing,  it  changes 
suddenly  to  the  contrary  direction,  which  is  a  sure  precursor  of  a  north- 
east wind. 

The  land  on  Cape  Lookout  is  very  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  more  than 
a  league  in  the  clearest  weather  from  on  board  a  small  vessel. 

[We  decline  giving  directions  for  sailing  into  many  ports  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  all  the  harbours  are  barred,  and  always  subject  to  alteration  by 
every  gale,  particularly  in  the  equinoctial  storms ;  but  the  bars  create 
only  a  part  of  the  danger  in  sailing  into  those  ports  ;  it  is  the  vast  bed  of 
flhoak  that  lie  within  the  bars,  with  their  innumerable  small  channels 
which  give  to  tide  so  many  different  directions  that  even  the  pilots, 
who  live  on  the  spot,  find  it  difficult  to  carry  a  vessel  in  without  some 
accident] 


The  North  Bar  of  the  New  Inlet. 

To  enter,  the  marks  are,  to  bring  the  west  end  of  Buzzard's  bay  point 
of  sand  on  H.  Kelly's  large  white  house  in  Smithville,  and  the  bearings 
will  be  S.  W.  by  W.  keeping  the  point  of  Smithville  with  these  bear- 
ings until  over  the  bar,  then  keep  the  spit  of  sand  or  beach  that  makes 
off  from  Federal  point  close  on  board,  which  will  carry  you  into  the 
river  channel,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  all  along  this  sand,  in  three 
and  four  fathoms  water.  On  this  bar  there  are  10  feet  at  low,  and  14 
at  high  water. 


7%c  Old  Bar  ai  New  Inlet,  or  as  now  called  (he  South  Bar. 

In  running  in  when  the  beacon  on  Federal  point  bears  W.  or  W.  by  S. 
you  will  make  a  thick  and  high  hummock  of  woods,  called  Merryck's 
wood  bluff,  before  you  make  the  beacon  ;  but  should  the  beacon  bear  to 
the  north  of  west,  you  will  make  the  beacon  and  bluff  at  the  same 
time,  the  former  of  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  about  15  mi)es 
from  a  ship's  deck,  in  about  10  or  1 1  fathoms  water,  and  when  first  dis- 
covered has  the  appearance  of  a  distant  sail.     As  you  approach  the  bea- 
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con,  the  water  becomes  gradually  shoal.  In  4  to  5  fathoms  water  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  beacon  bearing  W.  S.  W.  to  W.  there  is  ^od  an- 
chorage, soft  bottom. 

In  running  in,  bring  the  beacotf'bn  with  the  south  end  of  the  barracks, 
which  you  will  continue  until  over  the  bar,  and  near  the  beach,  and  so 
along  the  beach,  until  you  are  in  the  river.  On  the  bar,  at  high  water,  1 1 
to  12  feet,  at  low  water  6  feet  only.  The  depth  of  water  and  channel, 
however,  are  subject  to  variation,  so  that  it  is  not  adviseable  for  strangers, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  run  in  without  a  pilot. 

The  beacon  on  Federal  point  is  40  feet  high,  painted  white^and  stands 
on  the  main  land,  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river. 


The  Main  Bar  of  Cape  Fear  River. 

Vessels  running  down  from  the  westward  should  not  approach  nearer 
the  Middle  ground  than  to  bring  the  cape  (which  ifrthe  most  eastern  part 
of  the  Bald  head  woods)  to  bearE.  by  N.  when  you  bring  the  light-house 
to  bear  N.  ^  E.  in  about  4  fathoms  water,  steer  immediately  for  the  light- 
house, which  will  be  a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  a  pole  beacon  with 
a  cask  on  the  top  painted  black — A  continuation  of  this  course  will  carry 
you  clear  of  the  Fingers,  when  you  will  see  a  buoy  ahead  or  a  little  on 
the  larboard  bow,  which  you  will  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  larboard  band  ; 
as  soon  as  you  leave  the  buoy,  steer  N.  VV.  or  keep  the  breakers  close 
on  board  the  larboard  side,  when  you  will  lull'  or  bear  away,  as  the  water 
may  deepen  or  become  more  shoal,  to  be  ascertained  by  heaving  the  lead. 
This  will  carry  you  clear  of  a  long  sand  shoal  that  makes  off  the  point  of 
Bald  head,  wliich  is  dangerous  to  ground  upon,  as  the  flood  tide  sets  di- 
rectly over  .ind  breaks  upon  it  with  the  wind  from  the  S.  W.  In  ap- 
proaching Bald  head  caution  is  necessary,  as  the  shoals  on  both  sides  are 
very  steep,  frequently  from  6  to  3  fathoms  at  one  cast  of  the  lead.  Keep 
cluse  to  this  shoal  by  sounding  as  above  directed,  until  you  reach  Oak 
island,  when  you  may  steer  direct  for  Smithvilie.  Outside  of  the  bar,  in 
5  or  6  fathoms  w.itcr,  the  light-house  bearing  N.  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  soft  bottom.  There  is  on  the  bar  at  low  water  10  feet,  and  at  high  wa- 
ter 14-}  feet ;  and  the  sea  is  scarcely  ever  so  rough  as  to  prevent  apilotV 
boarding  a  vessel  at  the  buoy. 


The  Western  or  Oak  Island  Channel, 

Is  to  brin^  the  point  of  0<ak  island  to  bear  N.  £.  by  E.  keeping  this 
course  until  } ou  get  close  in  with  the  beach,  thence  along  the  beach  until 
you  pass  Oak  island.  There  are  7  feet  at  low,  and  1 1  feet  at  high  water 
on  this  bar. 


Other  directions  for  Oak  Island  Channel. 
Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  9  feet  water,  running  into  WilmingtoA 
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through  Oak  island  channel,  may  hring  the  easternmost  part  of  the  lump 
of  trees  on  the  east  end  of  Oak  island  to  hear  N.  £.  hy  £.  and  run  for  it, 
which  -will  carry  them  over  in  the  best  of  the  water,  7^  feet  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  1 1  feet  at  high  water ;  as  soon  as  you  deepen  your  water  over 
the  bar,  steer  for  the  end  of  the  sand^point  of  Oak  island  till  close  up 
with  it,  then  steer  E.  S.  £.  for  opening' Cape  creek^  till  you  deepen  into  4 
fathoms,  then  haul  up  N.  or  N.  N.  W.  along  the  beach  until  you  get  up 
with  Fort  Johnson,  where  you  may  anchor. 


RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  Jw  Cape  Fear  Ban  and  River. 
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Open  Boat    Decked. 
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6  25 

7  25 

8  37 
10  00 
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13  33 

14  27 
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21 
23 
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10 
5 
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32  70 
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28  60 
32  70 
39  20 
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-    62  SO 

That  30  per  cent,  upon  the  present  established  rates  of  pilotage,  as  above,  be  allowefi 
to  decked  boatsi  piloting  vessels  into  this  port  and  out  to  sea  (which  is  comprised  in  the 
last  column.) 

For  the  RIFER,  from  Fort  Johruon  to  Wilmington 

For  vessels  diawing     6    feet,  and  under 
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From  Fort  Johnson  to  Brunswick,  or  from  Brunswick  to  Wilmingtoui  or  vice  versOf  ona 
half  the  pilotage  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Wilminfrton. 

From  Fort  Johnson  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  from  Five  Fathom  Hole  to  Brunswick,  from 
Brunswick  to  CampbelPs  island,  and  from  CampbelPs  island  to  Wilmington,  or  vict: 
rersOf  one  fourth  of  the  pilotage  from  Fort  Johnson  to  Wilmington. 
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From  Cape  Fear  to  Georgetown. 

'  Georgetown  entrance  is  18  leagues  S.  W.  \  W.  from  Cape  Fear  ;  be- 
tween lies  a  bank,  on  which  th^,.are  5  fathoma  water.  The  north  end 
of  this  bank  lies  about  5|  leagues  S.  W.  by  W,  from  Cape  Fear  ;  it  thence 
extends  S.  \V.  i  iS.  8^  leagues.  1*he  inner  or  N.  W.  side  of  this  bank  is 
about  4  leagues  from  the  shore  ;  near  to  this  edge,  there  are  10,  9,  and  8 
fathoms  water  ;  it  shoals  gradually,  as  you  advance  towards  the  shore  ; 
this  is  called  Long  bay.  Near  to  the  north  end  of  this  bank,  there  are  10 
fathoms  ;  along  its  S.  E.  side  there  are  8, 7,  and  6  fathoms  ;  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  bank  there  are  several  shoals. 

In  sailing  to  Little  river  inlet,  which  divides  North  from  South  Caro- 
lina, you  pass  Lockwood's  Folly  inlet,  which  lies  W.  from  Cape  Fear 
light  3|  leagues  distant.  The  land  appears  broken,  and  contains  no 
safe  harbour, 

In  continuing  your  course  towards  Georgetown,  several  other  inlets 
may  be  discovered  in  clear  weather,  and  at  length  you  pass  North  inlet, 
about  3  leagues  from  Georgetown  light-house  ;  this  inlet  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  Nortli  island,  on  which  island  the  light-house  is  situated  ; 
the  entrance  into  this  inlet  is  from  the  northward,  the  south  breaker 
forming  nearly  a  crescent,  runs  apparently  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet : 
there  is  generally  not  less  than  six  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  but 
the  depth  varies  with  the  direction  and  violence  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
The  direction  of  this  channel  has  been  within  a  few  years  considerably, 
though  gradually  changed  by  the  elongation  and  curve  of  the  south  break- 
er throwing  the  channel  more  to  the  northward  :  in  entering  it  in  its  pre- 
sent situation,  Georgetown  light-house  will  bear  about  S.  by  W.  distant  S 
leagues  ;  a  small  hut  distinct   sand  hill  (the  most  northern  on  the  north 
end  of  North  island)  S.  VV.  J-  S.  the  most  southern  building  on  the  south 
end  of  the  oppoi<ite  island  \V.  by  S.  ;  you  may  then  run  in  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  breakers,  rounding  along  the  edge  of  the  south  breaker, 
and  thus  passing  between  the  breakers  into  the  harbour.     The  flood  tide 
comes  in  from  the  S.  E.^and  sets  across  the  S.  breaker,  towards  the  N. 
breaker.     On  the  N.  end  of  North  island,  about  3  leagues  from  the  light, 
there  is  a  vilhigc  of  about  20  or  30  dwelling  houses  (a  summer  residence) 
which  is  distinctly  seen  from  sea,  and  oflen  mistaken  for  Sullivan's  island 
near  Charleston  ;  there  are  several  houses  on  the  N.  point  of  the  oppo- 
site island.     To  small  vessels  this  inlet  affords  a  safe  harbour  :  there  are 
two  passages  leading  from  it  jp  to  Georgetown,  but  from  the  shoalaess  of 
the  water  they  cannot  be  conveniently  navigated  except  by  boats  ;  in  cases 
of  necessity,  however,  vessels  of  6  or  7  feet  draught  may  be  navigated 
with  some  delay  through  the  most  southern,  which  is  the  deepest  passagif 
into  the  bay,  or  river,  leading  to  the  town. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Georgetown  harbour. 

The  light-house  is  situated  in  latitude  33^  13',  and  is  erected  on  the 
southern  point  of  North  island,  on  a  low  sandy  spot  ;  this  island  is  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  :  the  light-house  is  a  loily,  cir- 
cular, white  tower.  In  approaching  it  from  the  northward,  the  harbour 
is  shut  out  from  view  by  North  island,  and  the  light-house  appears  to  bf 
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situated  io  a  low  wood.  The  Ught-hoase  bears  N.  |  W.  from  the  east- 
ernmost part  of  Cape  Roman  shoal,  11  miles  distant,  and  N.  by  E.  ^  E. 
from  'the  southwestern  part,  20  miles  distant.  In  passing  the  light,  either 
northerly  or  southerly,  vessels  will  find  5  fathoms  water,  within  five 
ndiles  of  the  land ;  on  this  shoal  there  are  about  li  feet  at  low  water, 
about  12  feet  at  high  water,  and  5  fathoms  all  round  it.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  harbour  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  light ;  vessels 
drawing  from  7  to  8  feet  water  may  (if  a  pilot  cannot  be  procured)  enter 
ne^M"  high  water,  by  bringing  the  light-house  to  bear  N.  i  W.  and  running 
directly  for  it  till  within  100  fathoms  of  the  land ;  they  will  then  have 
deep  water  on  both  sides  for  several  miles  up  the  bay.  Several  buoys 
are  anchored  on  the  bar,  to  mark  the  best  water ;  in  sailing  by  these,  the 
following  directions  must  be  observed ;  the  first  buoy  (the  most  southern) 
is  on  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  south  breaker — this,  in  entering  the  harbour, 
you  keep  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  the  second  buoy  is  on  the  N.  W.  point 
of  the  north  breaker,  which  you  keep,  in  entering,  on  the  starboard  hand, 
and  continue  your  course  to  the  third  buoy,  which  b  on  the  N.  W.  pomt 
of  the  Newcome  shoal ;  this  buoy  you  must  also  keep  on  the  starboard 
hand.  The  channd  here  trendy  to  the  eastward  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  fourth  buoy  ;  you  then  give  this  last  a  birth  to  the  westward, 
or  larboard,  and  steer  about  N.  N.  W.  directly  into  the  harbour.  Ves- 
sels drawing  1 1  feet  water  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot,  pajis  secure- 
ly through  this  channel  without  the  aid  of  spring  tides.  There  is  also  an 
entrance  which  lies  to  the  northward,  under  the  southern  point  of  North 
island  (as  before  described)  near  the  light-house  ;  through  this,  if  a  pi- 
lot be  procured,  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet  water  may  be  brought  with 
safety.  Vessels  at  sea  will  find  deep  w^ter,  and  when  the  wind  is  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  convenient  and  safe  anchorage  near  the  land, 
about  1^  or  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  light-house.  A  common  flood 
tide  rises  nearly  four  feet ;  it  is  high  water  on  the  bar  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  about  7  o'clock. 

NOTE. — Georgetown  liglit-houM  is  situated  on  Nortli  island,  m  the  entrance  of  Win- 
yaw  bay,  and  contains  a  fixed  light. 


Cape  Roman. 

Cape  Roman  is  very  low  land  ;  it  has  neither  tree  nor  bush,  and  ap- 
pears, when  seen  at  a  distance,  to  be  a  sand  left  dry  by  the  tide.*  From 
the  south  entrance  of  Santee  river,  to  about  two  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Ro^ 


^  A  wind-mill  is  erected  on  the  point  of  Cape  Roman,  which  at  a  distance,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  Hght-bouse,  especially  in  hazy  weather,  will  easily  deceive  strangers, 
who,  from  want  of  exact  latitude  in  approaching  the  coast,  may  mistalie  it  for  Charles- 
ton light-house.  In  falling  in  with  this  wind-mill,  you  must  not  come  into  less  than  7 
fathoms  water,  bringing  it  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  Then  you  are  abreast  of  the  Cape  Shoals, 
and  Charleston  light-house  will  btear  W.  S.  W.  about  15  leagues.  In  coasequence  of  iu 
tesembtance  to  the  light-house,  it  has  engaged  the  norice  of  th«  Li^giilature  of  South 
Carolina,  who  have  passed  a  resolution  appointing  certain  persons  to  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction upoL  the  building,  to  prevent  thf  repetition  of  accidents  to  f%amk  on  that  coast. 

30 
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QuuK*  there  is  f  shoal  which  exieo^f  to  a  considerable  dialaiice  frofes  dift 
land ;  tlie  S.  &  |^int  of  it  lies  about  5  lei^es  S.  by  E.  from  Oaoife- 
iown  Imht-honAe,  and  the  S,  W,  point  lies  about  Mls^jaei  S.-  &  mm 
Cape  Roman.  Clcpe  to  this  daq^vpqa  seod  there  are  4  9b4^  AMmhos  ; 
the  land  ia  so  low,  tbat.yoa  cannot  see  it  from  ttie  dock  afaatip,  wk  the 
extremity  of  the  shoiL 

The  enter  shoal  bf  Cape  ttomat  beam  (aa  described  in  Mie  988)  8,  f 
£•  and  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  Geo|!|etown  Hght-hoiise ;  ^  entmrnse  of 
Saatee  riyer  H^s  between  the  sboel  and  th^  light^boaae.  The  sooth  en- 
trance is  Zi  leagoes  from  the  entraacf  of  Gooigatowi  fiviert  -and  3 
leagues  from  Cape  Roman.  Ships  that  fiU  in  with  theahoals  of  C^eoifOo 
towti  entrances  shonld  not  come  ioAo  lem  than  4  ftthoam  watw ;  as»d  d- 
thoqgh  the  mnddiness  of  the  water  is  apt  to  frighten  straafiiSg  liien^ 
no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  land  here.,  is  Mm%  and  appeals; 
when  yiewd  at  a  distrace,  in  hummocks^like  the  range  of  islands. 

By  steering  W.  N.  W.  from  tho  S.  W.  pert  of  Cape  Roman  ahod,  jnm 
will so<in see  the  island ctUed  Racoon  Keys;  itisalongnarnwislmid, 
and  lies  abont  W.  by  S.  from  Cape  Roman.  Wh^  yonaee  Saeoon  Keys, 
steer  W.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  W. iaaboot  5  frthoam  water.  As  thereis a 
shoal  runs  off  about  5  miles  8.  E.  by  E»  from  the  N«  S.  end  of  Bdl*a  isl- 
and, you  should  tdte  care  to  avoia  it  in  passing  Sesiee  bsgr,  or  Bidl'a 
harbour,  Ues  betiareen  Racoon  Keys  and  Bull*s.islsBd.  ThoM  aits  shoals 
Iviog  off  the  west  end  of  Racoon  Keys,  and  you  shonld  awsbor^oar  to 


I,  in  6  frthosm  water. 
From  the  shoal  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  Bull's  island  to  Chaileifeon  har, 
the  course  to  go  clear  of  the  Rattle  Snake,  is  S.  W.  by  W.  and  flw  dia- 
tance  seven  leagues.  There  are  four  islands  between  Sewee  bay  and 
Charleston  bar,  viz.  Bull's,  Cooper*s,  Devies,  and  Lopg  island.  Plata 
extend  from  all  the  blands,  along  which  the  soundingi  are  regular. — 
With  Charleston  churches  to  the  northward  of  Sullivan's  island,  vou  will 
be  in  5i  fathoms  water,  on  the  edge  6f  the  Rattle  Snake ;  and,  when 
the  churches  are  open  to  the  southward  of  Sullivan's  island,  you  are 
clear  of  that  shod.  You  should  approach  no  nearer  to  this  bank  than 
5  fathoms  water. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  Charleston  (S.  C.) 

The  entrance  of  Charleston  bar  lies  in  lat.  32®  44'  N.  In  running  in 
for  Charleston*  light-house,  which  may  be  seen  some  distance  at  sea, 
you  will  have  gradual  soundings.  When  you  come  near  the  bar  you  may 
see  the  north  and  t  south  breakers,  between  which  is  the  entrance 
over  the  bar.  In  running  oyer  the  bar,  you  must  have  the  light*house  to 
bear  W.  by  N.  {  N.  and  run  in,  which  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  the 
north  sand,  which  lies  within  the  bar.  Continue  this  courae  between  the 
two  breakers,  when  you  will  find  from  f2  to  17  feet  water,  according  as 

*  CiNurlefton  light-houfle  cfMrtmint  a  reroWias  Hght— «t  the  diitAiiot  of  S  or  9  Immi, 
tiM  time  of  darkness  wUl  be  twice  to  tbat  of  light ;  as  you  epproacb  it,  the  tine  Qfaiuk* 
aess  wiUdeereeee,  and  that  of  Hght  laeieaae  until  jfo«  get  ffitMn  three lehgoe^  trlmillM 
light  will  not  whol^  disappear,  hut  ths  gireatest  stisngth  of  Ugjht  wlU  be  asoM  lo  ferty- 
AMurtt)  the  least.' 

"  Tim  mwib  fertslEtr  has  a  buoy  on  the  eaii  end^  in  It  feet  water,  and  In  the  middle 
f  ctmnjoel  i»  a  buoy,  with  a  snatt  wblu  flm^  upoa  Vi)  \a  \^  fm\  ^%xwi^ V^w  tide^  ofl 
^afwhkb  you  may  go  whsa  nma\n(  \u* 
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the  tide  may  be.  Follow  the  above  course,  taking  care  that  the  tide  of 
flood  does  oot  set  you  on  the  north  breaker,  till  you  come  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  light-house,  when  you  may  anchor  in  3  fathoms  water.  Buoys 
are,  in  general,  placed  on  the  bar,  in  12  feet  water  at  low  tide.  The  buoys 
are  black. 

There  is  another  ship  channel  to  the  southward  of  this,  called  Law- 
ford'*s  channel,  where  you  will  have  from  10  to  12  feet,  according  as  the 
tide  may  be.  In  going  into  this  channel,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  There 
is  a  buoy  here  also.  This  anchorage  is  called  Five-fathom  hole,  but  it 
has  no  more  than  3^  fathoms.  From  thence  your  course  is  about  N.  by 
E.  3^  miles,  in  6  or  8  fathoms  water,  which  inll  carry  you  abreast  of 
Cammiag's  point ;  when  this  point  bears  west,  half  a  mile  distant,  steer 
N.  N.  W.  for  the  S.  W.  part  of  Sullivan's  island  ;  you  will  have  from  7  to 
10  fathoms  water.  You  may  go  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Sullivan's 
island,  as  it  is  bold.     Your  course  from  thence  to  Charleston  is  about  W. 

4  N.  and  the  distance  4|  or  5  miles.  When  you  bring  Hog  island  to  bear 
N.  and  Fort  Johnson  to  bear  S.  by  W.  you  are  up  with  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Middle  ground,  which  you  must  not  go  nearer  to  than  3  fathoms. 
Yoa  may  then  steer  nearly  W.  keeping  in  4  or  6  fathoms  water,  which 
will  carry  you  between  the  Marsh  or  Shut's  folly  and  the  Middle  ground. 
This  channel  is  narrow,  not  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
as  the  flats  lie  off  from  Shaft  folly  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  Continue 
your  west  course  till  you  come  up  to  the  town,  where  you  may  anchor  in 

5  or  6  fathoms  water.  In  running  up  from  Sullivan's  island,  stand  no 
nearer  to  the  southward  than  till  you  come  into  3  fathoms,  for  fear  of  the 
spit  (a  Middle  ground  that  lies  off  to  the  N.  E.  and  E.  from  Fort  .Tohn- 
son's  point)  as  far  as  Cummings'  point,  nor  to  the  northward  nearer  than 
3  or  4  fathoms. 

After  sailing  from  Sullivan^s  island,  as  before  directed,  you  must,  if 
bound  through  the  S.  W.  channel,  or  by  Fort  Johnson's  point,  bring  the 
point  of  land,  on  which  the  fort  is,  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  run  directly  for 
it,  where  you  will  have  from  4  to  6  fathoms.  When  abreast  of  this  point, 
direct  your  course  about  N.  W.  by  W.  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  about  one 
mile,  or  till  you  bring  a  point  of  woodland  to  the  northward  of  the  town 
of  Cooper's  river  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  when  you  may  run  N.  W.  by  N. 
about  one  mile,  which  will  carry  you  up  to  the  town,  and  anchor  as  above 
directed. 

You  may  see  Charleston  light-house,  in  clear  weather,  in  10  fathoms 
water.  The  winds  on  the  soundings  govern  the  current.  Van  4^  E.  1819. 

[OCT  See  the  Plate.] 

NOTE. — As  St.  MichaepH  church  steeple  has  been  newly  painted  a  very  brilliant 
white,  and  can  be  seen  20  miles  nt  sea,  marineri  are  informed  of  the  circumstance  to 
prevent  any  aiistukc. 


Orders  and  rcgidations  for  the  port  of  Charleston,  (5.  C.) 

The  harbour-master  of  the  port  sliall  keep  an  office  at  some  convenient  place,  to  which 
all  persons  having  business  with  him,  may,  at  any  time,  repair  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  ihc  sun,  and  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  said  office  he  shall  affix  the  regula- 
tiODS  of  the  harbour,  copies  of  which  he  fhall  cause  to  be  furnished  to  each  captain  or 
commander  of  a  vessel,  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  haul  into  any  dock  or  to  a  wharf,  upon  any  Qte- 
tence  whatever,  until  her  yards  are  top'd,  jib  and  s^iaiikec  boQUx^  \\^j|ji^Vft<^^Tv\«^S\^^x^'« 
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fore  and  aft,  and  such  anchors  as  are  not  in  use,  on  the  forecastle  d^ck,  or  such  othei 
part  of  the  vessel  as  not  to  obstruct  other  vessels  passing  her  sides. 

The  harbour-master  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to 
order  and  direct  the  anchoring  and  mooring  of  all  vessels  coming  into  port,  as  also  to  fix 
their  proper  births,  and  upon  application  to  order  any  vessel  in  ballast,  light,  or  taking 
in  cargoes  at  any  of  the  wharves,  to  slack  their  fast  and  give  an  inside  birth  to  a  loaded 
vessel ;  provided  that,  at  the  time  of  the  application,  there  shall  be  no  other  birth  vacant, 
or  as  suitable  at  the  wharf  in  question,  or  at  the  adjoining  wharves— and  that  no  loaded 
vessel  be  allowed  more  than  ten  days  for  the  discharge  of  her  cargo.  It  is  further  en- 
joined on  the  harbour-master,  to  take  care  that  no  vessel  be  permitted  to  remain  at  an- 
chor in  the  river,  within  the  distance  of  fifHy  fathoms,  from  the  outermost  vessel  lying  at 
any  of  the  wharves. 

If  any  captain,  comiliander,  or  owner  of  any  vessel,  shall  refuse  to  anchor^  moor  oi 
slack  his  fasts  as  aforesaid,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  harbmir-tnaster,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  harbour-master  immediately,  and  without  delay,  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessary aid  and  assistance  to  anchor,  moor,  or  slack  the  fasts  of  said  vessel,  and  the  ex- 
pense thereby  incurred,  to  charge  to  the  captain,  commander,  or  owner  thereof,  and  if 
the  same  be  not  paid  within  tweiity-rour  hours  after  their  being  furnished  with  the 
amount,  such  charge  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  inferior  city  court,  at  the  nest  term 
thereafter,  with  full  costs,  without  the  right  of  imparlance. 

The  docks  and  channels  of  the  harbour  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  harbour- 
master, who  is  heireby  reiiuired  to  prevent  any  ballast  or  rubbish  being  thrown  therein, 
and  to  keep  the  same  open  and  free  from  obstruction ;  apd  every  person  or  persons  of- 
fending in  the  premises,  is  and  are  hereby  made  liable  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  suchottence,  with  costs,  to  be  recovered  in  the  inferior  city  court,  with- 
out the  right  of  imparlance  :  and  the  harbour-master,  as  a  compensation  for  his  at- 
tendance to  prosecute  said  suits,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  half  of  all  the  fines 
10  recovered  ;  the  other  half  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  city  ;  and  the  said  harbour- 
master is  hereby  declared  a  good  witness,  in  all  cases,  notwithstanding  he  may  be  the 
informer. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall  molest  or  attempt  to  obstruct  the  harbour-master  in  thn 
execution  uf  the  duties  of  his  office;  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons  shall,  u|>on 
conviction  in  the  Inferior  city  court,  be  liable  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  20  dollars,  and  all 
costs  attending  the  suit. 

The  harbour-master  shall  be  amenable  for  all  such  losses  as  shall  arise  through  his  ne- 
glect, and  upon  his  omitting. to  perform  the  rns-pectivp  duties  assigned  him  by  this  or  any 
other  ordinance,  be  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  the  use  of  the  city,  the  sum  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, for  every  such  offence,  upon  conviction  in  the  infeiior  city  court,  with  cosiji,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  for  any  cause  or  matter  which  to  the  council 
shall  appear  sufficient. 

The  harbour-master  shall  take  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  necroes  and  other  slaves 
being  clandestinely  or  illegally  carried  away  in  any  shipoi  vessel  from  this  port ;  and  u> 
secure  them  in  the  work-house  for  the  use  of  the  owner,  who  shall  pay  a  reward  of  ten 
dollars  to  the  harhour-mabter,  for  every  such  negro  or  other  slave  so  secured  as  aforesaid, 
and  every  constable  or  constables  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  taking  and  securing  such 
negro,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner  aforesaid  five  dollars  each  ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  the  parties  shall  recover  the  same  in  the  inferior 
city  court,  with  full  costs. 

To  prevent  paupers  and  others,  who  are  likely  to  become  a  charge  and  burthen  to  the 
community,  from  beine:  brought  into  this  city  from  any  of  the  United  States,  or  from  anv 
foreign  country  ;  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  (:harleslOl^  shalj. 
as  soon  as  he  has  entered  his  vessel  with  the  collector  of  the  customs,  deliver  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  port  of  Charleston  a  perfect  list  or  reriificatc,  under  his  hand,  of  the 
christian  and  surnames  of  all  passengers,  as  well  servants  as  others,  brousht  in  such  ship 
or  veiBsel,  and  their  circumstances,  so  far  as  he  knows,  notiue  their  places  of  nativity,  tu 
residence  ;  and  their  occupation  or  profession,  and  whether  he  considers  such  passen«pr 
or  passengers  as  likely  to  become  burthensome  to  the  community,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  sum  of  ten  dollais  for  every  passenger  whose  name  he  shall  omit  to  enter  in  surh  Ii>t 
or  certifiratc,  to  be  recovered  in  the  inferior  ciiy  court,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  fines 
and  forfeitures  have  heretofore  been  roroverablo.  And  should  it  so  hap|K'n,  that  any  \miy- 
senger  or  passengers  so  broii{;ht  in,  is  or  are  likely  to  become  a  burthen  to  the  ciiy  ;  if  >uc\i 
person  or  persons  shall  refuvn  to  give  .-ernrily,  or  cannot  procure  sufficient  security  or  secu- 
rities to  become  bound  for  his  saving  the  city  from  such  charge  ;  in  such  case  the  master  oi 
the  vessel  in  which  such  person  or  persons  came,  shall  and  he  is  hereby  obliged  and  requiien 
to  send  him,  her,  or  them,  out  of  the  city  again,  within  the  space  of  three  months  m-Kf 
after  their  arrival,  or  otherwi«.c  to  give  security,  to  indemnify  and  keep  the  city  freefron. 
all  charge  for  the  relief  and  support  of  such  pauper  or  pauiKirs,  unless  such  person  «»; 
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persons  was  before  an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  or  that  some  inArmity  happened  to  htm  or 
her  during  the  passage ;  and  the  harbour-master  of  the  port  of  Charleston  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  notify  to  all  masters  of  vessels  entering  this  port  the  purport  of  the  above  clausQ, 
free  of  reward.  , 

The  harbour-master  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  or  more  deputies,  to  he  ap- 
proved of  by  the  intendant,  who  shall  take  the  same  oath  of  office  as  himsull',  nnd  be  sub- 
ject for  the  same  penalties  for  ne^cct  of  duty. 


If\om  Charleston  bar  to  *Port  Royal. 

From  6  fathoms  water  off  Charleston  bar  to  North  Eddisto  inlet,  thit* 
course  is  S.  W.  hy  W.  -}  W.  and  the  distance  o^  leai^ues  ;  this  course  will 
carry  you  clear  of  the  shoals  which  lie  off  Stono  inlet,  which  lie  further 
off  than  any  that  are  in  your  way  to  Eddisto.  Stono  iidet  is  about  two 
leagues  from  the  south  channel  of  Charleston  ;  between  them  lie  two  isl- 
ands, viz.  Morris  island,  on  which  the  li^ht-house  stands,  and  the  island 
called  the  Cottin  island.  With  the  light-house  open  of  the  Coffin  island, 
you  will  go  clear  of  the  Stono  shojUs,  in  6  fathoms  water  ;  but  if  you  shut 
the  light-house  in  with  the  Coffin  island,  you  will  not  have  more  than  6^ 
fathoms  off  Stono  shoals  :  you  wiU  pass  close  to  the  brcjikers,  and  conse- 
quently be  in  danger ;  the  breakers,  unless  (he  sea  he  smooth,  shew 
where  the  shoal  is.  In  Stono  inlet  there  are  9  or  10  feet  of  water,  at  low 
water,  but  it  was  not  much  frequented  until  Charleston  was  blocked,  in 
the  year  1773. 

From  Stono  inlet  to  North  Eddisto  inlet,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  W.  ^ 
W.  and  the  distance  1 1  miles  ;  between  them  the  soundings^  are  regular, 
and  the  shoalings,  when  you  arc  coming  from  the  offmg  towards  the  shore, 
are  very  gradual  ;  the  bar  off  North  Eddisto,  and  the  shoals  which  are 
contiguous  to  it,  lie  off  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  land.  Close  to  the 
bar  and  shoals  there  are  3  and  4  fathoms  water  ;  on  the  bar,  there  are  9 
or  10  feet  at  low  water.  South  Eddisto  is  3  leagues  \V.  S.  \V.  from  North 
Eddisto.  The  shore  of  the  islands,  which  lie  between  them,  may  be  ap- 
proached with  your  lead,  without  danger.  The  shoalings  toward  it  are 
gradual. 

If  bound  to  the  southward  or  northward,  and  obliged,  through  stress  of 
weather,  to  make  a  harbour  in  North  Eddisto,  you  must,  when  within 
about  5  miles  of  the  land,  open  a  tree  (which  resembles  an  umbrella)  with 
the  south  point  of  the  harbour,  mid  then  steer  in  N.  W.  without  any  dan- 
ger, and  anchor  in  6  fithoins  water,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour. 
[The  tide  here  is  very  rapid.]  In  the  harbour,  4  miles  west  from  anciior*  ■ 
age,  you  may  get  good  water. 

When  you  are  coming  from  sea  for  Port  Royal  harbour,  you  should 
get  into  the  latitude  of  St.  Michael's  head,  which  is  32*^  G'  N.  then  steer 
west  for  the  head,  and  when  you  come  within  15  Ica^^ues  of  it,  you  will 
have  from  '20  to  25  fathoms  water.  Continue  your  west  course  until  you 
make  the  land,  which  you  will  do,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  at  a  distance 
of  ()  leagues  in  12  fathoms  water.  The  land  hereabouts  is  generally  low. 
but  the  trees  are  high.  Port  Royal  entrance  is  known  by  a  small  grove 
of  trees,  which  stand  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  tower  above  all  the 
ether  trees,  like  a  high  crowned  hat ;  hence  this  groTC  is  called  the  Hat 

^  Port  Royal  is  6  leagues  N.  £.  j  £.  from  Tybcc  light-house,  at  the  entrance  of  Sa- 
vaunah  river,  and  has  a  harbour  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest  fleet  in  the  worlds 
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of  Port  Roy  a).  Continue  to  steer,  as  before,  keeping  your  lead  going  un- 
til you  get  into  8  ^thorns  water,  when  you  will  be  about  3  leagues  from 
St.  MichaePs  head.  You  may  then  steer  a  point  to  the  southward  of  west, 
until  you  get  into  5  fathoms  water  ;  then  steer  more  southerly,  taking 
care  not  to  bring  St.  Michaers  head  to  the  northward  of  N.  \V.  by  N. 
until  you  see  the  great  north  breaker,  called  Cole's  Care,  close  to  which 
there  are  4  fathoms  water  ;  this  shoal  must  be  left  on  the  starboard  side. 
As  you  approach  this  breaker,  from  the  northward,  you  will  see  another 
breaker  to  the  southward,  called  Martin's  Industry  ;  between  these  two 
breakers  lies  the  entrance  of  the  channel  into  Port  Royal  harbour,  which 
is  about  a  mile  wide.  The  mark  to  go  clear  of  the  north  breaker  is,  a 
parcel  of  high  trees  which  stand  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  May,  and 
appear  Uke  an  island,  kept  just  open  of  Elizabeth  point.  Your  course 
through,  between  the  two  shoals,  is  W.  \  N.  or  VV.  by  N.  In  this  chan- 
nel there  are  not  less  than  3^  or  4  fathoms,  at  low  water.  Continue  to 
steer  as  aforesaid,  between  the  two  breakers,  until  you  bring  Phillip's 
point  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  then  steer  directly  for  it,  and  you  will  have, 
as  you  proceed,  9,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water.  When  you  are  abreast  of 
Phillip's  point,  give  it  a  small  birth,  and  steer  up  N.  by  W.  ^  VV.  in  G 
and  6  fathoms  water  ;  in  the  latter  depth  you  may  anchor  in  a  very  safe 
harbour. 

-There  is  also  a  channel  between  Martin's  Industry  and  Gaskin  bank, 
called  the  South  channel,  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  12  feet  at  low 
water.  In  order  to  go  in  through  this  channel,  you  must,  when  in  7  fa- 
thoms water,  bring  Milton's  head  to  bear  N.  VV.  by  N.  and  then  steer  with 
an  ebb  tide  N.  VV.  and  with  a  flood  tide  N.  W.  by  N.  until  Phillip's  point 
bears  N.  by  VV.  ^  VV.  You  may  then  steer  for  the  point,  and  proceed  as 
before  directed. 

About  3^  miles  S.  E.  from  Hilton's  head,  and  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Phillip's  point,  lies  the  eiist  end  of  the  Joiner's  bank  ;  it  thence  extends 
VV.  N.  VV.  about  2 J  miles,  and  has  3|  fathoms  on  it  at  low  water.  Hilton's 
heiid  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  a  higher  blulT  point  of 
land  than  any  thereabouts. 

Tybee  inlet  lies  C  leagues  S.  VV.  |  VV.  from  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal 
south  channel  ;  between  them  is  Hilton's  head  island  ;  it  is  large,  fertile, 
and  well  inhabited.  From  this  island  the  Gaskin  bank  extends  about  II 
miles  on  the  broadest  part.  You  may  proceed  along  this  bank  in  5  tathom-^ 
water. 

Some,  when  boimd  to  Port  Royal,  reckon  it  best  to  make  the  land 
about  Tybee,  because  the  light-house  makes  that  part  of  the  coast  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  other  part.  Tybee  inlet  is  the  entrance  of  Savan- 
nah river.  Ships  wliirli  draw  II  or  15  feet  water,  may  go  in  at  Tybei*. 
and  proceed  throtigh  hiiul  to  Beaufort  in  Port  Royal  islands,  and  trom 
lieautort,  vessids  of  8  or  9  feet  water  m;iy  go  through  land  to  Charles- 
ton. From  Charleston,  vessels  drawing  7  or  8  feet  water,  may  go 
through  land  to  the  river  Medway,  in  Georgia,  which  lies  30  miles  houlji 
of  Savannah. 

On  this  coast  it  is  observed,  that  N.  E.  easterly,  and  S.  E.  winds  cau*»- 
higher  tides  than  other  winds,  and  also  somewhat  alter  their  course.  Ai 
Port  Royal  entrance  the  tide  tlows  on  the  change  and  full  days  of  the  moon, 
one  quarter  past  8  o'clock.  About  6  leai;ues  from  the  land,  in  12  falhom*- 
water,  the  tlood  sets  strongly  to  the  southward,  and  the  ebb  to  thr  norll.- 
ward  ;  farther  otT  from  the  shore  there  is  ne  tide  at  all.  Near  to  the  en 
trance  of  the  hnrbour  there  is  a  strong  indraught,  during  the  tlood  lii^'. 
and  an  outset  with  an  ebbtide. 


Y 
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Winds  aid  iveallter  on  the  coast  of  Soutli-Caroliiia. 

When  the  wind  hlowa  liiinl  in  the  N.  E.  quarter,  without  rain,  it  com- 
»i»nly  i-ontinucs  to  hWw  viiilnnt  for  some  lime,  iieiliitii!'  3  or  I  AAyi ;  but 
if  such  wiiulH  ure  attended  with  niiii,  they  gonenlly  8hit\  to  the  E. — E. 
S.  E.  und  S.  ¥.. 

S.  .E.  windH  hloiv  riglit  in  on  the  cOnst,  but  they  seldom  l>loiv  dry.  or 
GOnliaiic  long  ;  in  ti,  S,  or  10  houm  after  their  commencement,  the  sky 
begins  to  look  dirty,  which  i^nou  [iroiliices  ntii).  U'hen  il  comes  to 
blow  nnil  rriin  very  liiiril,  yon  mny  lie  sure  that  tlie  wind  will  tly  rouqd 
to  the  N,  W.  quurtcr,  imil  blow  veiv  hitrd  Ibr  '20  or  30  hours,  with 
il  clear  sky. 

N.  W.  winils  are  ntwayti  nttcnded  with  cleiir  weather.  They  sometimes 
blow  very  hard,  but  ><i-lilum  do  so  lunger  than  30  hours. 

Uutes  on  the  com't  iif  South  Curolina  frequently  increase  much  in  vio- 
lence towanl  their  ronclii^iou,  and  then  break  oR  at  once,  leaving  across 
sen,  with  almost  no  wind. 

The  most  lasting  winds  are  those  which  blow  from  the  S.  S.  Vf.  and  AV. 
N.  W.  nudfrom  the  N.  to  the  E.  N.  E.  When  the  wind  is  in  any  of  these 
quarters,  the  weather  is  the  most  settled. 

Thunder  gusts  are  very  common  on  this  cotist  in  the  summer  time  ; 
they  always  come  from  the  N.  W.  quarter,  and  arc  somclinies  so  heavy 
that  no  canvass  can  withstand  their  fury  ;  they  come  on  so  suddenly,  that 
the  greatest  precbntiuns  uri:  nccesiary  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
their  violence. 


St.  Ilciona  Sonnd. 

The  entrance  of  this  iionnd  lieh  helween  South  Edilisto  island  und  the. 
northernmosit  Hunting  island  ;  it  is  nbuut  2  le-igncs  wide.  This  pluce  is 
navigable  by  vessels  of  7  or  tl  feet  water  only  ;  it  is  full  of  sand  hanks, 
many  of  which  are  dry  at  loiv  water.  Six  rivers  cinjity  themselves  into 
this  sound,  viz.  South  Eddisto,  Ashuppo,  Curabahaw,  Chchaw,  True  Blue, 
and  Coreaw.  These  rivers  are  all  navigable;  some  of  them  come  20(i 
miles  down  the  country,  but  few  of  them  can  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
6  feet  water,  for  more  than  38  or  40  miles  from  the  sound.  From  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Helena  Sound,  along  the  Hunting  islands,  to  the  entrance  of 
Fort  Royal,  the  course  is  S.  W .  -J-  S.  und  the  distiince  about  5^  leagues. 
The  soundings  are  regular  ;  you  will  have  5  or  G  fathoms  water. 


From  Charleston  bar  lo  Tybee. 

When  over  the  bar,  in  S  fiithoms  wttter,  the  course  is  S.  W.  distance 
2S  leagues.  As  you  come  near  the  latitude  of  Port  Royal  entrance, 
which  is  .S2"  8'  N.  be  careful  to  avoid  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  called 
Martin's  Industry  ;  it.  lies  4  le^ues  from  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Fort  Royal,  which  is  the  north  side  of  Hilton  head,  the  highest  land 
in  sight ;  come  oo  nearer  than  7  fathoms,  keeping  your  U%&  ff»a%\  vfi&i 
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in  the  ni^lit  or  thick  woathcr,  do  not  approach  nearer  than  10  fiithoms  ; 
the  tide  of  flood  sots  hohlly  in.  When  you  get  to  the  southward  of 
Ifilton  head,  you  will  see  the  light- house  which  stands  on  the  ishind  of 
^'J'yhec. 

If  in  the  night,  and  you  are  to  tln»  northward  of  Tybee,  be  careful  of 

i;oing  nearer  tlie  Gaskin  bank  than  5  fathoms.     In  fresh  winds,  you  t)ike 

a  pilot  abreast  of  the  light-house — in  moderate  weather,  without  the 

bar.     In  clear  weather  you  miy  see  the  light-house  at  the  djstance  of 

12  miles. 

Near  the  Gaskin  bank  and  Martin's  Industry,  the  flood  runs  strong  into 
Port  Royal,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels  on 
these  banks. 

Off  Tybee  there  are  two  large  coppered  buoys,  one  on  the  tail  of  the 
knoll  in  two  fathoms  water,  bearing  from  the  light-house  N.  N.  W. ;  the 
other  in  4}  N.  K.  by  N.  from  the  light-house,  in  mid-channel,  where  large 
vessels  may  anchor  with  safety  when  wind  and  tide  will  not  permit  to 
proceed  hi^^ber  up. 

V^essels  entering  Savannah  river  must  run  till  the  beacon  erected  on 
Tybee  bears  nearly  with  the  light-house  (the  latter  bearing  west)  ;  and 
then  tlie  V  will  cross  the  bar  in  the  best  water.  On  the  bar  is  a  buoy  with 
a  wliite  top,  in  4^-  fathoms  w.iter,  distant  4^  miles  from  the  light-house. 
The  deepest  water  is  between  the  buoy  and  the  south  breaker  head.  . 
[The  beacon  is  a  mast  with  a  black  Ciisk  on  it.] 

On  Savannah  bar  tKerc  are  la  or  19  feet  at  low  water.  On  the  south 
breaker  there  are  not  more  than  7  or  0  feet  water  ;  and  1;^  mile  from  the 
light,  it  is  bare  at  low  tide.  On  the  north  breaker  there  is  not  less  than 
12  feet  for  the  distanco  of  a  mile. 

After  getting  into  4  fathoms  water  you  will  b<?  over  tlie  bar,  when  you 
must  haul  up  \V,  N.  W.  until  the  lij^ht-house  bears  S.  S.  \V.  then  anchor. 

Tlie  point  of  shoal  which  runs  down  from  Cockspur  island,  and  sopii- 
ratcs  that  channel  from  the  ship  channel,  bears  N.  :V  W,  from  the 
light,  and  has  not  more  than  5  feet  on  it  at  low  tide.  When  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  point,  the  light  bearing  S.  S.  K.  you  may  anchor  in  4  or  5 
fathoms. 

Vessels  drawin;;];  not  more  than  8  or  9  feet  may  keep  the  light  or  island 
side  on  board,  and  run  into  Cockspnr  and  anchor,  as  they  cannot  pass 
the  upi^er  end  of  the  island  until  half  flood,  there  being  only  7  or  8  feet 
at  low  tide. 

There  are  three  bars,  having  from  two  to  three  fathoms,  on  the  back 
of  Tybee  and  Cabbage  island  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  attempted  but 
in  absolute  necessity. 

■ 

Note. — Sailing  into  Savannah  you  will  observe  ihe  following  marks  and  buoys,  viz. 
a  large  biioy  lies*  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar  in  the  dueprsc  water,  having  all  the  lead- 
ing murks  on  the  beacon  and  light-housio  in  one,  bearing  W.  ^  N.  distant  4  miles.  Ano- 
ther l)iioy  iii.s  in  the  same  direction,  one  mile  within  the  bar  ;  a  third  buoy  lies  one  mile 
farther  W.  by  N.  iVom  the  second  ;  a  fourth  buoy  lies  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  third  ;  af- 
ter p.tssini;  whirli  there  is  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  riect,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  at  low  wa- 
ter, the  lii:ht-house  bearing  S.  S.  "W. 

The  buoys  lie  and  lead  in  the  deepest  water,  having  a  channel  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward, and  one  quaiter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  them  (in  the  narrowest  place) 
■  1 ^ 

'  Tybee  island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river,  to  the  southward  of  the  bar.     It 

is  very  pleasant,  with  a  beautiful  creek  to  the  west  of  it,  where  a  ship  of  any  burthen 

may  lie  safe  at  anchor.     A  light-house  stands  on  the  island,  80  feet  hifb,  containing  a 

f/xed  }ighu  i«  17  miles  E.  S.  K.  J  K.  from  Savannah,  and  6  leagues  S.  W.  }  W.  from  Tort 

Royal,     WasatLw  sound  is  formed  by  tbe  southern  end  of  this  island. 
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neArly  the  saint  depth  of  water,  and  there  are  20  feet  on  the  bar  at  lowest  tides ;  you 
may  sail  either  side  of  the  buoys. 

[Oir  See  the  Plate.] 

Tybee  creek  has  1 1  feet  through  it  at  low  water. 

Forty  miles  south  of  Savannah  lies  Sunbury,  a  port  of  entry,  at  the 
head  of  St.  Catharine's  sound,  between  Medway  and  Newport  rivers, 
about  15  miles  S.  of  Ogeeche  river.  There  is  a  bar  here,  but  the  bar? 
bour  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  has  water  sufficient  for  ships  of  great 
burthen. 

Wassaw  has  10  feet  op  the  bar,  but  it  is  too  intricate  for  stradgers* 


Directions  for  Hogoheehee  River. 

Hosaba  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hogoheehee,  has  18  feet  water 
on  it,  to  cross  which,  bring  Green  island  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.  steer  in  W. 
by  N.  till  you  deepen  your  water,  then  haul  up  N.  W.  by  N.  and  you  will 
soon  get  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  when  your  eye  and  lead  will  be  your  best  di- 
rections ;  at4he  extremity  of  the  channel  you  will  keep  Hosaba  nearest 
on  board,  until  nearly  up  with  the  lower  part  of  Buzzard  island,  when 
the  channel  will  be  close  under  the  starboard  shore. 

Green  island  (the  seat  of  hospitality)  is  much  higher  land,  has  taller 
timber  than  the  surrounding  forests,  containing  several  hundred  acres^ 
covered  with  pine,  which  generally  has  a  greenish  appearance. 


St.  Catharine^s  Bar, 

Which  is  difficult  for  strangers,  lies  one  mile  south  of  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  has  but  8^  feet  at  low  tide  ;  channel  not  more  than  200 
yards  wide,  tJie  shoals  generally  dry  each  side  of  the  bar.  It  is  better 
for  vessels  bound  to  Newport,  Sunbury,  or  up  these  streams,  to  enter  at 
.Sappello  or  Hosaba,  and  go  the  inland  passage,  which  is  not  difficult^ 


Directions  for  Darien» 

Doboy  bar  lies  in  lat.  SI*"  2V  N.  long.  Sl'^  34'  W.  Vessels  making  the 
land,  when  in  5  or  6  &thoms  water,  will,  da^g  clear  weather,  see  the 
beacon  on  Wolf  island,  which  must  be  brought  to  bear  W.  |  S.  Run 
exactly  in  this  course  till  th^  buoy,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar,  is  made, 
Which  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Continue  this  W.  ^  S.  course  till 
near  the  inner  buoy,  opposite  the  north  breaker.  In  passing  them,  the 
north  breaker  is  to  be  kept  on  the  starboard  and  the  buoy  on  the  larboard 
hand,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  flood  tide  does  not  set  the  ves- 
sel on  the  north  breaker.  In  running  this  course,  the  bar  is  crossed  with 
not  less  than  12  feet  at  low  water.  When  abreast  of  the  inner  buoy,  run 
from  it  1^  mile  in  a  direction  exactly'N.  W.  by  W.  where  the  anchorage 

31 
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is  excellent  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water,  which  will  bring  the  yessel  in  the , 
vicinity  of  the  ^light-house.     The  neap  tide  ebbs  7  feet. 

The  following  are  the  depths  of  water,  hearings  and  distances  of  two 
buoys,  placed  in  Doboy  inlet,  leading  to  Darien,  Georgia  : 

Buoy  No.  1,  sunk  in  18  feet  water  at  low  water,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  bar,  bearing  £.  ^  N.  from  the  beacon  on  Wolf  island,  3|  miles  distant, 
and  4^  miles  from  the  S.  point  of  Sapello,  in  an  E.  S.  £.  direction. 

Buoy  No.  2,  sunk  in  21  feet  water  at  low  water,  off  the  north  breaker- 
head,  bearing  £.  |  N.  from  the  beacon  aforesaid  about  2}  miles,  and  in  a 
S.  E.  by  E.  direction,  3j^  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Sapello.  This  buoy 
is  S.  E.  by  £.  |  £.  5^  miles  from  Doboy  island,  ^lid  from  the  most  south* 
ern  part  of  the  north  breaker  one-third  of  a  mile  W,  by  S.  |  S. 


Tybee  to  St.  Simons. 

Bring  Tybee  light-house  to  bear  N.  W.  in  10  fathoms  water,  then  steer 
S.  W.  by  S.  distance  24  leagues,  to  go  clear  of  the  shoal  of  St.  Simons, 
which  lies  off  St.  Simons  £.  S.  £.  4  leagues.  There  are  4  uid  5  fathoms 
close  to  this  shoal ;  to  avoid  which,  come  no  nearer  than  8  or  9  fathoms. 
The  island  of  jSt.  Simons  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  sound  or  harbour  of 
t)ie  same  name,  which  lies  in  lat.  31^  01'  N.  and  may  be  known  by  four 
trees  standing  thus,  1 1  t  !•  On  the  south  side  of  that  harbour  lie» 
Jekyll  island,  on  which  are  remarkable  trees,  appearing  like  umbrellas, 
and  tiiencc  called  the  nmbrella  trees.  St.  Simons  and  Jekyll  island  beaches 
are  remarkably  white.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Simon's  sound 
lies  9  miles  from  the  light. 


Other  direction. 

Brine;  the  light-house  on  St.  Simons  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  northerly,  ami 
steer  nf;ht  for  it  until  you  get  within  the  bar,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
southern  extremity  of  Jekyll  island  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.  you  will  give  the 
point  of  the  light-house  a  birth  of  about  a  cablets  length. 

Ihc  tide  of  flood  sets  S.  S.  W.  and  the  ebb  N.  N.  £.  It  flows  at  full 
and  change,  at  St.  Simon's  bar,  £.  S.  £.  and  VV.  N.  W.  7  h.  30  m. 

From  St.  Simons  to  St.  Johns  the  flood  sets  S.  by  W.  and  ebbN.  by  E. 

The  ride  flows  on  the  change  and  full  days  of  the  moon,  as  follows,  viz. 
in  the  Sound  9  o'clock  ;  on  the  bar,  half  past  7  o'clock ;  and  in  theofiing, 
three-quarters  past  6  o'clock. 

'^  The  light-house  is  erected  on  the  south  point  of  SoimHo  island.  The  lantern  is  ele** 
rated  74  (tie*,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  revolving  lifht,  which  revolves 
oni'c  ill  evr^ry  5  minute;^,  during  which  period  the  greatest  power  of  light,  and  a  total 
diiikiioss  will  be  produced  3  times,  each  alternately,  at  any  distance  between  10  miles 
and  «{  U>ii«ues;  when  you  approach  the  light  within  3  leagues,  it  will  not  totally  disap- 
pear, but  the  greatest  strent'th  of  light,  to  that  of  the  least,  will  be  as  40  to  1. 

To  distinguish  this  light-house  from  any  other  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  iu  the  day, 
thu  towrr  is  painted  in  stripes  horizontally,  red  and  white,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  ship  with  the  sails  clewed  up. 

t  A  light-house  is  erected  on  the  S.  W.  end  of  St.  Simons'  island,  containing  a  fixed 
//ght.     It  Js  A  stone  edifice,  50  feet  high,  the  lamps  60  feet  above  the  le^el  of  the  sea. 
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Directions  for  St.  Mary's  and  Amelia  Bar. 

Vessels  from  the  northward,  afler  passing  Jekyll  island,  which  lies  in 
hit.  31",  ought  to  keep  in  7,  6,^  or  5  fathoms  water,  as  weather  and  size 
of  the  vessel  may  admit.  As  you  proceed  towards  the  southern  part  of 
Cumberland  you  will  open  Dnngeness  House,  which  is  about  ]|  miles 
distant  from  the  south  point  of  said  island,  and  is  the  only  conspicuous 
large  building  on  this  coast,  and  is  hid  by  the  trees  when  you  are  to  the 
northward.  Southward  of  this  house  there  is  a  space  of  about  two  miles 
with  no  trees  on  it,  which  makes  the  south  point  of  the  island  appear  (at 
a  distance)  like  an  island  of  about  two  miles  in  length. 

In  running  southwardly  for  the  bar,  keep  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  until 
the  light-house*  bears  N.  W.  ^  W.  then  steer  for  it ;  when  on  the  bar 
there  will  bo  12  feet  at  low  water  ;  within  the  bar,  where  a  buoy  is  placed, 
3  fathoms.  Leaving  the  buoy  on  your  starboard  hand,  steer  N.  W.  by  N. 
3  miles,  which  will  bring  you  on  the  tail  of  the  middle  ground,  lying  on 
the  larboard  hand  ;  continuing  this  course,  you  will  open  the  pilot's  house 
on  the  south  point  of  Amelia,  keeping  in  3  fathoms  water.  When  the 
south  point  of  Cumberland  bears  N.  £.  distant  half  a  mile,  there  is  gqod 
anchorage. 

Full  sea  at  St.  Mary's  bar  on  full  and  change  at  half  past  7  o'clock, 
slack  water  at  8.     Average  tides  7  feet. 


St.  Marj's  to  St.  John's. 

The  coarse  is  S.  \  E.  distance  8  leagues  to  St  John's  ;  in  making  this 
place  when  bound  into  St.  Augustine,  there  is  a  round  high  bluff,  at  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  known  by  the  name  of  the  General's  Mount ;  the 
small  crafl  running  in  from  Amelia  to  St.  Augustine  generally  make  it, 
and  take  their  departure.  On  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  is  Tal- 
bot island,  in  length  6  miles ;  it  is  low  and  full  of  trees,  lying  north  " 
and  south  ;  there  are  1 6  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  high  water.  The  lat- 
itude is  30°  32'  N.  The  St.  John's  is  a  long  and  broad  bay,  which  receives 
the  impressions  of  the  tide  at  more  than  160  miles  from  its  mouth,  running 
parallel  with  the  ocean.  This  bay  affords  the  finest  navigation  that  1  am  ac- 
quainted with  ;  you  will  find  in  all  parts  of  it,  afler  passing  the  bar,  up  to 
the  entrance  of  Lake  George,  20  feet  water ;  this  lake,  to  its  south-east 
extremity,  is  upwards  of  10  feet  in  depth. 

Lake  George  is  a  little  sea,  of  nearly  sixty  miles  circumference,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  found  a  bank  of  shells,  on  jprhich  you  have  only  about 
five  feet  water  ;  but  at  two  or  three  miles  abo^  this  the  branches  of  the 
St.  John's  re-unite,  and  a  broad  and  deep  channel  conducts  you  to  a  lake. 
At  full  and  change  it  flows  S.  £.  by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  9  h.  45  min. 

Note. — The  brig  Young  Maria  struck  several  times  on  a  sunken  rock» 
and  immediately  alter  had  b  fadioms  water,  while  running  between  St.  Au- 
g;astine  and  Amelia  island.      ^ 

St.  John's  7o  the  Bay  of  St  Augustine. 

St.  Augustine  is  situated  on  the  Main,  about  two  aule,<&  V\>\iv{\  ^<&\^^dx  ^ 

"  ■  111     ,  ■  ii  .        — 

*  The  light  kouae  la  on  tb«  south  ^inl  Qi  Cum^)«t\%\l^  \i\^iiA. 
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immediately' opposite  the  inlet ;  it  is  not  passable  for  vessels  drawing  over 
fifteen  feet  of  water.  The  island  of  Matanzas  runs  parallel  with  the 
ocean,  and  forms  a  point  of  the  south  end  of  St.  Augustine  inlet.  When 
in  9  fathoms  water,  off  the  Bar  of  St.  John's,  the  course  is  S.  S.  E.  dis- 
tance 10  leagues.  The  northernmost  land  of  the  bay  is  called  Point  Car- 
tel. When  you  are  as  far  to  the  southward  as  this  point,  you  will  see  the 
island  Anastatia,  in  length  18  miles,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  ;  the 
north  side  of  which  has  a  high  white  tower,  like  a  light-house,  where  a 
look-out  is  kept.  When  a  vessel  appears  in  sight,  a  signal  is  made  to  tlie 
town  of  St.  Augustine,  by  hoisting  their  colours  and  firing  a  gun  ;  if  the 
vessel  appears  to  the  northward  of  the  bay,  and  is  a  three-mast  ves- 
sel, they  hoist  an  ensign,  and  hang  out  a  pole  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
with  three  balls  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  ;  if  to  the  south,  the  balls 
are  hung  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower  ;  if  a  two- mast  vessel,  two 
balls  and  a  Jack  hoisted  ;  if  a  sloop,  one  ball  and  a  pendant ;  for  a  fleet, 
they  fire  five  guns  and  an  ensign  huisted.  The  bar  of  St.  Augustine  has 
no  more  than  10  feet  water  on  it  at  high  water,  spring  tides,  and  at  low 
water  5  feet,  which  at  times  makes  it  impossible  for  boats  to  pass.  There 
is  a  swash  to  the  northward  of  the  bar,  with  1 1  and  12  feet  water  ;  but 
the  sand  shifting  often,  and  the  passage  being  so  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
pilots  seldom  attempt  it.  The  latitude  of  this  signal  tower  is  29^  57'  N. 
It  flows,  at  full  and  change  S.  E.  by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  9  h.  45  min.  The 
variation  off  St.  Augustine  T**  E.  1819. 


7b  athchor  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Augustine.     Observations  on  the 

Weather,  and  on  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Bring  the  signal  tower  to  bear  S.  W.  i  W.  and  the  fort  which  stands  to 
the  northward  of  the  tower  W.  \  N.  the  new  barracks  will  then  be  open 
of  the  northernmost  part  of  Anastatia  island  ;  then  bring  up  and  you  will 
have  10  fathoms  water,  and  good  holding  ground  :  the  northernmost  land 
in  sight  will  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  the  sonthernmost  land  S.  S.  E.  and  you  will 
be  near  the  middle  of  the  bay,  it  being  immaterial  which  way  you  cast 
your  ship.  But  should  you  be  too  far  to  the  northward  or  southward, 
there  would  be  danger  in  casting  the  wrong  way,  and  more  so  on  the  tide 
of  flood,  which  sets  strongly  into  the  bay.  If  it  should  be  likely  to  Mow 
from  the  eastward,  do  not  attempt  to  get  under  way  whilst  the  tide  of  flood 
runs. 

From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  last  of  February,  the  hardest  gales 
prevail  that  blow  on  this  coast ;  and  in  general  from  the  N.  N.  £.  to  the 
S.  S.  E.  the  wind  any  way  easterly  comes  on  very  suddenly  to  a  gale  dur- 
ing the  season  above  mentioned  ;  and  these  gales  give  but  very  little  warn- 
ing. An  experienced  navigator  says,  '*  In  the  year  1 777, 1  was  at  anchor 
in  St.  Augustine  Bay,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  at  E.  N.  E.  and  in  13  mi- 
nutes time  1  was  obliged  to  slip,  anil  had  we  not  carried  sail  to  the  utmost, 
we  should  not  have  cleared  the  land  to  the  southward.  N.  B.  When  the 
wind  backs  against  the  sun,  with  a  small  rain,  you  will  perceive  the  sea  to 
rise  before  the  wind  comes  ;  then  prepare  for  a  gale,  which  in  general 
will  last  50  or  60  hours.  If  you  should  be  obliged  to  cut  or  slip,  carry 
all  the  sail  you  possibly  can,  to  get  an  oflinj^  before  it  increases,  so  as  to 
put  you  past  carrying  any  sail,  which  is  always  the  case;  and  observe 
tJifft  the  Sood  tide  setting  to  the  souIViwvltOl  yj'\\\  \>c  ^?  hq  service  to  you 
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farther  out  than  12  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  in  the  southern  cur- 
rent until  you  get  into  46  fathoms,  which  is  about  15  leagues  from  the 
land.  Then  you  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  issuing  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Flori- 
da, and  which  runs  strongly  all  along  the  edge  of  soundings  about  N.  N.  £. 
as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  latitude  35°  15'.  Then  it  sets  more  easter- 
ly, or  about  N.  E.  by  N.  as  far  as  the  latitude  37^.  from  thence  as  far  as 
the  Capes  of  Delaware  or  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  38^  50",  its  direction  is 
about  £.  N.  E.  and  from  thence,  in  the  latitude  of  3S°  57'  N.  it  sets  away 
nearly  east.'*     [See  page  247,  for  Gulf  Stream.] 


Directions  for  milking  a  speedy  passage  through  the  Gulf /o 

New-York. 

When  insight  of  Memory  Rock,  steer  N.  N.  W.  to  lat.  29*>,then  N. 
to  lat.  30^,  (allowing,  however,  for  the  effects  of  strong  breezes  any  way 
to  clear  dangers  on  both  sides)  which  will  keep  them  in  the  whole  force 
of  the  stream,  then  N.  E.  till  in  the  lat.  of  32^,  then  steer  N.  £.  by  N. 
until  you  get  into  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras,  which  is  in  35^  14'  N. 
then  you  may  haul  up  more  northerly  half  a  point,  till  you  get  on  sound- 
ings in  or  near  the  latitude  of  the  capes  of  Virginia.  When  in  18  or  20 
fathoms,  and  near  that  latitude,  steer  N.  by  E.  78  leagues,  and  look  out 
for  the  Highland  of  Neversink,  which  lies  in  lat.  40^  28'  N.  and  very  re- 
markable, being  282  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lies  S.  W.  from 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  New- York.  When  you  have  nearly  made  « 
the  distance  before  mentioned,  be  careful  not  to  run  in  the  night  or  thick 
weather ;  and  come  no  nearer  than  1 2  or  1 4  fathoms.  To  come  into 
the  Bay  of  New- York.,  bring  the  light-house  W.  by  N.  or  W.  N.  W.  in  10 
fathoms,  and  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Highland  of  Neversiuk  S.  W. 
by  S.     [See  page  207.] 

Note. — Along  the  southern  coast  of  America,  you  will  find  no  tide  far- 
ther out  from  the  shore  than  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  from  that  depth  un- 
til the  edge  of  soundings,  you  will  have  a  current  setting  to  the  southward, 
at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour  ;  when  out  of  soundings,  you  will  have 
the  Gulf  Stream  setting  to  the  N.  E.  quarter,  and  the  farther  you  get  to 
the  northward,  it  sets  more  easterly,  but  not  so  strong  as  before  mention- 
ed ;  and  when  you  get  to  the  northward  of  39°  it  sets  about  east. 

Tki  Setting  of  the  Tide  along  shore  from  New- York  to  St.  Augustine. 

Flood.  Ebb. 

From  tho  weat  end  of  Long  Island  to  Cape  May    -^       -  W.  by  S.  £.  by  If. 
From  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Charles   ?        -        r     ■   '         S.  by  W.  N.  by  E. 

From  Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Hatteras  -        -        y  S.  S.  W.  N.  N.  E. 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Lookout  -        -        -  S.  W.  by  W.  N.  E.  by  £. 

From  Cape  Lookout  to  CaM  Fear  -        -        -        -  S.  W.  by  W. .  N.  E.  by  E. 

From  Cape  Fear  to  Cape  Roman  -        -        -        -  W.  S.  W.  E.  N.  E. 

From  Cape  Komaii  to  Charleston  ....  W.  S.  W.  £.  N.  E. 

From  Charleston  to  Tybee  -        -        -        •        -  W.  S.  W.  E.  N.  E^ 

From  Tybee  to  St.  Simon's S.  S.  W.  N.  N.  E, 

From  St.  Simon's  to  St.  John's S.  by  W.  N.  by  E. 

FromSt.  John's  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Augustine  -         -  South.  T7orth. 

[We  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  give  a  description  of  East  and  West  Flo- 
rida, commencing  at  the  latter,  which  will  embrace  all  the  inlands,  keys,  &c.] 
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General  instructions  for  making  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

Latitude.  Longitude. 

Saint  George *s  town,  at  the  eastern  end  32°  32'  N.        64°  33'  \V. 

Wreck  Hill,  at  the  western  end  .  32°  15' N.        64°  50' W. 

High  water,  full  and  change,  at  St.  George's,  half  past  8.    Common  tides  rise  about  4 
feet;  but  on  the  springs,  or  in  gales  of  wind,  frequently  to  7  feet.     The  floods  in  the 
offing  set  to  the  N.  £.  and  ebbs  to  the  S.  W. ;  but  near  the  shore  they  run  in  various 
directions. 

These  islands  being  surrounded  with  innumerable  shoals,  much  pre- 
caution is  necessary  in  approaching  tUem.  The  principal  dangers  lie  to 
the  westward  and  northward,  and  extend,  from  the  land,  between  3  and  5 
leagues,  in  a  due  west  hue,  from  their  southwestern  point  (round  north- 
erly) to  a  N.  N.  E.  one,  from  David's  head,  their  eastern  extreme.  The 
remainder  of  the  coast,  forming  their  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  may 
be  approached  in  every  part  within  a  mile,  and  in  several  places  to  less 
than  half  that  distance. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  the  Athmtic,  it  has 
become  the  general  practice  for  all  vessels  bound  to  the  Bermudas,  to 
make  the  land  from  the  westward,  by  getting  into  their  latitude  about  the 
68th  degree  of  longitude,  and  then  steering  an  east  course  until  they  be- 
come visible. 

The  latitude  of  32°  8'  N.  being  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  every 
danger,  seems  best  adapted  in  fine  clear  weather  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  bring  you  in  sight  of  Wreck  hill,  which  being  of  a  conic  form,  and 
having  a  volcanic  appearance,  is  the  more  remarkable.  The  moment  this 
hill  becomes  shut  in  with  the  other  lands,  or  is  no  longer  distinguishable, 
you  will  have  passed  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  off  the  southern 
part  of  these  islands,  called  the  S.  W.  breakers  (which  do  not,  however, 
lie  more  than  1^  mile  from  the  land)  and  may  then  immediately  close 
with  and  steer  along  the  south-eastern  shore,  within  a  mile,  till  you  have 
got  the  length  of  Castle  harbour,  or  brought  David's  head  to  bear  about 
N.  bv  E.  where  you  must  wait  to  receive  your  pilot,  taking  care  during 
that  time  not  to  be  drifted  to  leeward,  as  the  currents  generally  set  to  the 
eastward. 

Should  you  meet  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  the  weather  be  extremely 
hazy,  before  you  have  got  sight  of  the  land,  it  will  be  prudent  in  the  night 
not  to  stand  to  the  northward  of  32°  4'  or  5' ;  and  if  the  wind  should  be 
inclining  to  the  southward,  I  would  recommend  not  beyond  32**. 

If  bound  to  the  Bermudas  from  England,  or  from  any  part  of  Europe,  I 
should  recommend  a  direct  course  to  be  steered  as  long  as  the  winds  per- 
mitted ;  but  the  moment  they  become  contrary,  to  get  to  the  southward 
into  the  trades,  and  then  run  down  the  remaining  longitude,  taking  care 
to  haul  to  the  northward  in  sufficient  time  to  reach  the  latitude  of  32°  8' 
about  the  68**  of  longitude,  and  then  proceed  as  above  described  :  but 
should  fair  winds  continue  the  whole  passage,  the  land  may  be  made  with 
equal  safety  from  the  eastward,  by  steering  for  them  in  the  latitude  of  32° 
18'  N.  which  is  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  David's  head,  their  south- 
eastern extreme  ;  and  off  which  head  there  is  no  danger  beyond  half  a 
mile,  care  being  taken  not  to  come  to  the  northward  of  that  latitude  until 
you  have  brought  the  head  to  bear  W.  S.  W.  on  which  bearing  it  miiy  be 
approached  with  safety  till  within  one  mile  thereof,  or  till  you  receive 
your  pilot. 
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In  the  course  of  making  the  land  from  the  eastivard,  should  the  wind 
become  contrary,  or  the  weather  prove  dark,  hazy,  and  tempestuous, 
come  not  during  the  night  to  the  northward  of  32°  or  32^  6' ;  in  which 
latitude,  if  you  should  be  found  to  have  run  past  the  islands,  you  must 
proceed  as  before  directed,  in  making  them  from  the  westward. 

As  the  soundings  do  not  extend  more  than  two  miles  from  the  land  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  islands,  a  correct  latitude  and  a  good  lopkout,  to- 
gether with  a  strict  attention  to  these  instructions,  is  absolutely  necessary. 


Remarks  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  aiid  the  means  of  ascertaining 

when  in  its  vicinity. 

The  rivers  emptying  in(o  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  August  to  Februa- 
ry are  all  low,  and  in  the  other  part  of  the  year  they  are  all  high  :  conse- 
quently, the  land  (which  i^  low)  bordering  on  the  most  of  these  rivers, 
which  are  innumerable,  requires  the  exhalation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  supply  its  moisture  iii  the  low  stage  of  the  rivers,  between  August 
and  February.  In  the  othe^  parts  of  the  year  the  low  lands  are  generally 
covered  with  water,  and  are  supplied,  without  the  aid  of  the  ocean,  with 
all  the  moisture  necessary.  This,  therefore,  must  be  the  cause  why  the 
Gulf  Stream  runs  with  more  velocity  between  the  months  of  February 
and  August  than  in  the  other  part  of  the  year.  But  it  is  known  to  do  so  ; 
as  in  the  month  of  May  the  Gulf,  in  the  Narrows  between  the  Great 
Isaacs  and  Florida  shore,  runs  at  the  rate  of  four  knots,  and  in  the  month 
of  November  only  about  two  and  three-quarters  ;  the  current  increasing 
and  decreasing  as  you  draw  near  or  recede  from  the  middle  of  those  two 
months,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  two  points  of  time  wherein  the 
current  runs  with  the  greatest  and  least  velocity.  I  shall  here  call  from 
August  to  February  the  low,  and  (cpm  February  to  August  the  high  stage 
of  the  water,  and  any  one  can  proportion  the  rate  of  its  force  at  any  in- 
termediate time  between  these  two  points.  The  true  rate  and  course  of 
the  current  cannot  be  properly  given,  as  every  blow  and  calm  alters  both 
its  force  and  course  ;  but  in  good  weather  and  a  steady  breeze,  the  follow- 
ing comes  near  to  the  truth. 

The  Gulf  Stream  passes  close  to  the  extreme  S.  £.  point  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras  shoals,  and  18  miles  from  the  land  ;  the  soundings  are  from  12  fa- 
thoms on  the  outer  part  of  the  shoal,  to  60  fathoms  close  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream. 

The  nature  of  that  immense  current,  which  continually  sets  from  the 
Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  to  the  northward  and  north-eastward,  along . 
the  greater  part  of  the  navigation  described  in  this  work,  is  already  well 
understood ;  and,  though  we  have  noticed  it,  as  to  its  effects,  in  several 
parts  of  the  preceding  directions,  we  yet  deem  that  an  unbroken  view  of 
it,  in  its  whole  course  from  the  Gulf  to  the  north-eastward,  may  still  be 
acceptable  ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt  in  the  present  edition. 

Ships,  in  coming  down  the  Gulf,  often  get  from  the  middle,  on  the 
eastern  edge,  and  experience  a  S.  W.  current  rather  than  a  N.  E.  one  ; 
the  fact  is,  the  Stream  sets  about  N.  ^  W.  from  the  bank  to  lat.  30^,  where 
it  makes  something  of  a  short  bend  to  the  eastward,  and  if  navigators,  in 
sight  of  Memory  rock,  will  steer  N.  N.  W.  to  lat.  29*^,  then  N.  to  30® 
(allowing  however  for  the  effects  of  strong  breezes  any  vi^;:^  \j(^  ^^ens^^ss^-- 
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gers  on  both  sides)  they  will  find  themselves  to  have  been  in  the  whole 
force  of  the  Stream,  and  in  a  fair  situation  to  steer  N.  £.  and  retain  its 
propelling  force  of  from  ^^  to  2  miles  per  hour.  It  thence  suddenly  turns 
to  N.  £.  by  £.  or  a  little  more  easterly,  to  lat.  35^  or  about  the  parallel 
of  Cape  Hatter  as. 

From  off  Cape  Hatteras  its  direction  is  £.  by  N.  or  a  little  more  north- 
erly, to  longitude  70^,  then  cast,  rather  southerly  ;  and  thence,  diminish- 
ing in  strength,  it  falls  away  to  the  £.  S.  £. 

It  has  been  stated,  generally,  by  writers  of  ability,  from  the  information 
of  American  coasters,  that  the  northern  edge  of  the  Stream  exteads  to 
the  latitude  of  41""  20',  or  4^  30  in  the  meridian  of  the  Isle  of  Sable  ; 
but  this  assertion  has  been  controverted  by  otbers,  who  have  aveired, 
that  its  northern  edge  never  ascends  beyond  the  parallel  uf  40<^,  and  that 
it  does  not  always  border  on  the  shoals  of  Nantucket.  We  think  the  for- 
mer correct. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that  a  nortli,  N.  £.  or  east  wind  forces 
the  stream  towards  the  coast,  contracts  its  breadth,  and  thus  increases  its 
rapidity.  On  the  contrary,  S.  VV.  west,  and  N.  VV.  winds  force  the  stream 
farther  into  the  ocean,  and  diminishes  its  strength.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  stream  fluctuates  in  its  direction  and  force,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  no  absolute  rule  can  be  giv  nfor  ascertaining  its  more  ordinary  boun- 
daries :  it  therefore  follows,  that  a  description  of  the  indications,  by  which 
it  may  be  known,  is  of  the  more  importance. 

These  are  the  appearance  and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The 
stream  in  its  lower  latitudes  and  usual  coui-se  in  fair  water,  where  it  flows 
uninterruptedly,  may  be  known  by  its  smooth  and  clear  blue  surface  ;  for, 
without  the  line  formed  by  a  ripple  on  its  edge,  the  water,  in  some  places, 
appears  like  boiling  water  of  a  blue  colour  ;  and,  in  other  places,  it  foams 
like  the  waters  uf  a  cataract,  even  in  dead  calms,  and  in  places  which  are 
fathomless. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  the  stream,  especially  in  fair  weather,  there  arc 
i;reat  riplirigs,  which   are   very  perceptible  ;  and  it  has  been   observed, 
that  within  it,  the  water  does  not  sparkle  in  the  night.     The  appearance 
of  tlie  sea-weed,  called  gulf-weed,  by  day,  is  an  indication  of  the  edge  of 
the  stream. 

Besides  the  effect  which  difl'erent  winds  have  upon  the  Florida  Stream, 
it  is  subject  to  another  cause  that  also  directs  it  towards  or  from  the  coast ; 
and  that  is,  the  moon  ;  which,  according  to  her  position,  has  different  ef- 
fects upon  it,  not,  however,  in  equal  power  witluthose  of  the  wind  ;  but 
the  disposition  of  the  stream  is  increased  to  its  extreme,  if  the  effects 
both  of  the  winds  and  moon  are  combined  ;  for,  at  this  time,  the  ocean 
rising  highest,  this  regulates  the  flood  and  ebb,  and  divides  them  in  pro- 
portionate times  ;  consequently,  it  directs  and  increases  them  with  the 
assistance  of  easterly  moons  and  winds  to  the  west,  and  with  that  of  west- 
erly moons  and  winds  to  the  east ;  so  that  the  west  and  east  shores  are  at 
times  deprived  of,  and  at  other  times  ovei-flowed  by  tides,  occasioned  by 
these  vicissitudes. 

The  boisterous  east,  N.  E.  and  north  winds,  which  affect  the  Gulf 
Stream,  generally  begin  in  September,  and  continue  while  the  sun  is  in 
the  south  until  March  ;  when,  if  the  moon  happens  just  at  the  time  to  be 
on  the  full  or  change,  they  commonly  end  with  a  hurricane. 

F'rom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eddies  about  the  edges  uf 
the  stream  must  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  above  explained 
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Along  these  edges,  but  more  particularly  along  the  outer  edge,  there  ier 
generally  a  current  running  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  is  accelerated 
by  the  wind  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  blowing  contrary  to  the  stream, 
and  retarded,  or  perhaps  altogether  obstructed,  by  the  wind  blowing  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream.  In  the  latter  case,  the  limits  df  the  stream 
will  be  extended. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  cold  upon  the  land  is  most  intense,  which  Is 
generally  between  December  and  March,  heavy  and  continued  gales  very 
frequently  prevail,  which  commonly  proceed  from  between  the  north  and 
west  across  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  Cape  Hatteras  until  past 
George's  bank,  and  bend  its  direction  more  to  the  eastward  ;  being  aided, 
nt  the  same  time,  by  the  discharge  of  the  great  bays  and  rivers,  increased 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  blowing  down  them,  and  the  constant  supply  of 
stream  that  passes  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  the  whole  produces 
so  strong  a  current  to  the  eastward,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  ship 
to  approach  the  coast  until  a  change  of  wind  commences. 

During  the  prevalence  of  a  southerly  or  easterly  wind,  which  is  not  so 
common  here,  it  has  been  found  that  the  current  is  forced  close  to,  and  in 
some  parts  upon,  the  edge  of  soundings.  From  a  scientific  nautical  gentle* 
man,  we  received  the  following,  viz.  while  off  Cape  Lookout,  17  fathoms 
water,  he  had  a  strong  current  from  the  southward,  owing  entirely  to  the 
Gulf  current.  This  proves  the  Gulf  governed  entirely  by  winds.  Be- 
ing thus  pent  in  between  the  wind  and  the  shoal  grounds  near  the  shore, 
the  breadth  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  velocity  proportionably  in- 
creased. This  circumstance  has  been,  in  particular,  observed  from  about 
rhe  longitude  of  Block  island,  along  the  edge  of  Nantucket  shoals,  thence 
beyond  George's  bank  ;  and  also,  along  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  part  of 
South  Carolina.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  southerly  .winds  forced  the 
current  to  the  edge  of  soundings,  where  it  then  ran  from  1^  to  2  knots  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  place,  that  the  easterly  wind  forced  the  current  upon 
soundings.  With  west  and  N.  W.  winds,  the  stream  would  be  removed 
some  leagues  farther  off: 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries 
or  edges  of  the  streani.  These  eddies,  on  the  inner  edge,  are  inconsi- 
derable ;  but,  on  the  outer  one,  in  tine  weather,  they  s^re  strong,  and  of 
considerable  extent. 

Another  indication  of  the  Stream  is,  the  temperature  of  its  water ^  which 
I'S  considerably  warmer  than  the  water  on  either  side  of  it.  By  an  inge- 
nious work,  entitled  "  TtiERMOMKTRicAL  Navigation,"  written  by  Mr. 
iohn  Williams,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1799,  we  are  informed, 
that  Commodore  7'ruxton,  has  often  ascertained  th^  velocity  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  found  it  to  be  seldom  less 
than  one  knot,  and  never  more  than  two  knots,  an  hour.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  water  without  the  Stream  was  generally  about  the 
same  ;  that  is,  the  difference  seldom  exceeded  2  or  3  degrees  ;  the  air 
being  sometimes  the  warmest ;  at  other  times  the  water. 

This  gentleman  has  observed,  '*  In  the  Stream  the  water  is  much  warm* 
er  than  the  air  ;  indeed  1  have  known  it  10  degrees  warmer  ;  but,  so  soon 
as  you  get  within  the  Stream  (that  is  between  it  and  the  coast)  the  water 
becomes  colder  than  the  air  ;  and  the  more  as  you  get  on  soundings  and 
approach  the  shore.*     If  mariners,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  de- 

*  By  the  journals  of  Capt.  W.  Billings,  -of  Philadelphia,  it  appears  that,  in  June, 
^"91,  the  water  on  the  coast  of  Am'-:*:  :a  -.vas  at  the  *-mncraturc  of  61^-  ;xrA  in  ih'!  O-.V." 
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lermiuiDg  their  longitude  by  celestial  observatioDS,  will  only  carry  with 
them  a  good  t!ifirmoiMter,  and  try  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  air  every  two  hours,  they  may  ahvays  know  when 
they  come  into,  or  go  out  of,  the  Gulf  Stream.  Indeed  1  have  always 
made  a  practice,  when  at  sea,  of  comparing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
and  water  daily,  and  often,  very  frequently  during  the  day  throughout  my 
voyage  ;  ivherel>y  1  immediately  discovered  any  thing  of  a  current  that 
way  going,  and  aflenvarda  found  its  strength  and  direction  by  observations 
for  the  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  mak- 
ing a  passage  to  and  from  Europe,  to  be  acquainted  with  this  Gulf 
Stream  ;  as,  by  keeping  in  it,  ivhen  bound  eastward,  you  shorten  your 
voyage  ;  and,  by  avoiding  it,  ivhen  returning  to  the  westward,  you  facili- 
tate it  inconceivably  ;  so  mucli  so,  that  1  have  frequently,  when  bound 
from  Europe  to  America,  spoke  European  ships,  unacquainted  with  the 
strength  and  extent  of  it,  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  been  in 
port  a  very  considerable  time  before  them,  by  keeping  out  of  the  stream, 
whereas,  they  lengthened  their  passage  by  keeping  in  it.  The  general 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  marked  on  the  chart,  published  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  work  in  1812,  and  improved  to  1821,  and  I  would  advise  those 
who  make  the  northern  passage  fronx  Europe,  never  to  come  nearer  the 
inner  line  of  it,  by  choice,  than  10  or  15  leagues  :  and  then  the  probabili- 
ty will  be,  that  their  passage  will  be  assisted  by  the  help  of  a  counter  cur-> 
rent,  which  often  runs  within  it.  In  coming  off  a  voyage  from  the  south- 
ward, be  sure  to  steer  N.  W.  when  approaching  the  stream,  if  the  wind 
will  permit  you  ;  and  continue  that  course  till  you  are  within  it,  which 
may  be  easily  known  by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  as  before  men- 
tioned. I  have  always  considered  it  of  the  utmost  consequence,  when 
bound  in,  to  cross  the  stream  !is  speedily  as  possible,  lest  I  should  be  vi- 
siited  by  calms  or  adverse  winds,  and  by  those  means  drove  far  out  of  my 
way,  which  would  prolong  the  voyage  considerably,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter season. 

By  the  advantage  of  knowin^r  how  noar  to  the  coast  a  ship  may  venture, 
and  how  to  distinguish  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  water  between  it  and  the 
coiu=t,  we  can  be  sure  of  a  favourable  current  either  way,  and  a  small 
vc5i>el  might  make  a  short  voya|u;e  from  Halifax  to  Georgia,  which  is 
thought  by  some  a  longer  one  than  to  Europe.  Suppose  you  had  the 
wind  a- head  all  the  way  ;  take  your  departure,  and  stand  for  the  stream  ; 
so  soon  as  you  find  the  water  to  increase  in  heat,  about  half  iis  much  as 
you  know  it  would  when  in  the  stream,  heave  about  and  stand  for  the 
coast ;  you  will  infallibly  discov(*r  the  edge  of  soundings  by  the  cooling  of 
the  water  ;  then  stand  off  t't^uiri,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  ; 
when  it  is  almost  cortciin,  tliat  the  distance  would  be  run  in  a  shorter  time 
than  if  there  were  no  t-trciim  ;  for  you  would  have  a  favourable  inside  or 
eddy  current.  On  tlie  return  passage,  tsUce  your  departure,  and  run  off 
till  you  got  into  the  wannest  w:Uor,  which  will  be  the  middle  of  the  ^tream, 
and  take  the  advantage  of  its  current. 

Stream  ut  77°. — By  those  of  Mr.  J.  Willinrns  it  appcais  that,  in  iVovtmber,  17Ul»,  thi* 
.^•itrr  oi)  the  coubt  was  47°,  iind  in  the  (iuli  ii^treaiii  at  70^,  tiz. 

1701,  june.  Coast  bl<^     17UD,  Nov.  Coast  47^    Difference  between  }  Coast     14^ 
Stream  77  i«trcain  70  June  ami  ^uv.      j|  btrcain    7 

Stream  warmer  16         Stream  warmer  23 

The  diffr'rence  of  heat  is,  therefore,  prcatrr  in  winter  than  in  ffiimmer.    Sec  the  con- 
e/urJinff  obtervauon  hereafter,  and  also  tJ-e  pamj-hlct  rmLi;>heu  *\iJh  **BIunl*s  Chart  oi 
'//ff  Wcftcrn  Orca/T." 
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The  following  fact  may  serve  to  illastrate  the  propriet}'  of  these  direc- 
tions. In  Jane,  1798,  the  mail  packet,  for  Charleston,  had  S3  days  pass- 
age in  going,  but  returned  in  7.  The  captain  accounted  for  this  by  hav- 
ing calms,  or  very  light  airs,  and  a  northerly  current.  This  was  the  true 
cause.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  there  generally  are 
csdms  or  light  winds  ;  the  edges,  only  which  come  in  contact  with  colder 
regions,  being  tempestuous.  Afler  being  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatte- 
ras,  he  found  himself  in  that  of  Cape  Henry  (37  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward.) The  vessel,  however,  arrived  at  last ;  and,  on  the  return  voy- 
age, the  captain  steered  the  opposite  course  back  again,  and,  with  the  same 
light  airs,  he  performed  the  voyage  in  7  days.  Had  this  captain  known 
the  use  of  the  thermometer,  need  he  to  have  been  much  longer  in  going 
than  in  coming  ? 

A  vessel  on  her  voyage  from  Marblehead  to  Havanna,  after  getting  into 
lat.  SS""  56'  N.  was  set  by  the  gulf  so  far  as  lat.  S^""  50'  N.  and  compelled 
to  go  into  Charleston,  after  being  40  days  at  sea. 

It  appears  also,  by  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the  thermometer  is  not 
only  useful  for  ascertaining  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  that  it  is 
likewise  advantageous  in  discovering  the  approach  to  soundings  from  deep 
water. 

In  June,  17D1,  Captain  W.  Billings,  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  39  deg. 
longitude  56  deg.  abreast  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  found  that  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  10  deg.  It  was  near  the  same  place 
that  a  similar  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Noveml>er  1776, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  November,  1789,  who  has  observed, 
that,  '*  By  the  coincidence  of  these  three  journals  at  so  great  a  distance 
of  time,  and  without  any  connexion  with  each  other,  this  important  fact 
seems  to  be  established.  A  Navigator  may  disctner  hi$  approach  towards 
objects  of  danger,  when  he  is  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  able  easily  to  avoid 
thenif  by  attentively  examining  the  temperature  of  the  sea ;  the  water  over 
banks  and  shoals  being  colder  than  that  of  the  deep  ocean." 

At  the  edge  of  the  grand  bank  of  Newfoundland,  the  water  has  been 
found  5  degrees  colder  than  the  deep  ocean  to  the  eastward.  The  higher t 
part  of  the  bank  is  \(f  colder  still,  or  15^  colder  than  tlie  ocean  eastward. 

On  the  coast  of  New- England,  near  Cape  Cod,*  the  water,  out  of  sound* 
ings,  is  8  deg.  or  10  deg.  warmer  than  in  soundings  ;  and  in  the  stream  it 
is  about  8  deg.  warmer  still ;  so  that,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  a  fall 
of  8  deg.  will  indicate  your  leaving  the  stream,  and  a  farther  fall  of  8  deg. 
will  indicate  your  being  on  soundings. 

On  the  coast,  from  Cape  Henlopcn  to  Cape  Henry,  the  water  out  of 
soundings,  is  5  deg.  warmer  than  in  soundings  ;  and  in  the  stream  about  5 
deg.  warmer  still ;  so  thai«  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  a  fall  of  5  deg. 
will  indicate  your  leaving  the  stream,  and  a  farther  fall  of  5  deg.  will  give 
notice  of  soundings. 

Mr.  Williams  recommends  to  seamen  to  take  three  thermometers. 
**  Let  them,"  he  says',  *'  be  kept  in  one  place  some  days  previous  to  your 
sailing,  in  order  to  try  their  uniformity.  The  plate  should  be  of  ivory  or 
metal,  for  wood  will  swell  at  sea,  and,  as  the  glass  tube  will  not  yield,  it 

*  The  hank  fruin  Cape  Cod  extends  almost  as  far  as  Cape  Sable,  where  it  joins  the 
banks  of  Nova  Scotin,  deepening  gradually  from  20  to  50  or  55  fathoms,  which  depth 
there  is  in  latitude  4;i^.  In  crossing  the  bank  between  lat.  40^41'  and  lat.  43^  the  bot- 
tom is  very  rcmdrkable ;  ou  the  outside  it  is  fine  sand,  shoaling  gradually  for  several 
leagues;  on  tlie  middle  of  ihc  bank,  it  is  coarse  sand  or  shingle*  with  pebble  %\5NVi«%\  ^^ 
the  Inside,  it  is  muddv,  witli  riicrfs  of  !«h«ll?-  ^v.*^  Ao^^v^w^  ^^?A*t^l  Vt^xsv^  «t.  "^v^V:^^ 
or  IGO  fa fhoms. 
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is  from  this  reason  very  liable  to  break ;  bell-metid  is  the  best.  Let  the 
instrumeDt  be  fixed  in  a  square  metal  box,  the  bottom  of  which,  as  high 
as  the  mark  30"  should  be  water-tight,  so  that,  in  examining  the  degree 
of  heat,  the  ball  may  be  kept  in  the  water  ;  the  remainder  of  the  lengtli 
should  be  open  in  front,  with  only  two  or  three  cross-bars  to  ward  ofl*  any 
accidental  blow,  like  the  thermometer  used  by  brewers.  Fix  one  instru- 
ment in  some  part  of  the  ship,  in  the  shade,  and  in  open  air,  hut  as  much 
out  of  the  wind  and  in  as  dry  a  place  as  possible.  The  after  part  of  one 
of  the  after  stanchions,  uader  the  quarter  rail,  may  ansiver,  if  no  bettci 
place  can  be  found. 

Let  the  second  instrument  be  neatly  slung^  with  a  sufficiency  of  line  to 
allow  it  tow  in  the  dead  water  of  the  wake< 

Put  the  other  away  safelj,  to  be  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  either  ot 
the  others,  in  case  of  accident. 

REFLOWING  CURR]NTS,&c.— On  each  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  before  noticed,  there  is  a  counter  current  setting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. In  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  between  the  stream  and  the  coast,  a  smooth 
eddy  commonly  takes  its  current  south-westerly,  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  main  stream  ;  and  there  is,  even  in  its  higher  latitudes,  a 
reflow  on  either  side. 

it  has  been  found  that,  when  Cape  Henry  (the  south  point  of  the  Chesa- 
peak)  bore  N.  W.  160  leagues  distant,  a  current  was  setting  to  the  south- 
ward at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  per  day,  which  so  continued  until  Cape 
Henry  bore  W.  N.  W.  89  or  90  leagues ;  the  current  was  then  found 
setting  to  the  N.  £.  at  the  rate  of  33  or  34  miles  per  day,  which  continu- 
ed until  within  32  or  30  leagues  of  the  land  ;  then  a  current  set  to  the 
southward  and  westward  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  miles  per  day,  to  within 
12  or  15  miles  of^he  land.  This  current,  which  is  considered  as  thf^ 
eddy  of  the  Gull*  Stream,  sets  more  or  less  to  the  S.  W.  according  to  thi 
figure  of  the  coast. 

It  has  also  been  observed  by  others,  that  a  southern  and  western  cur 
rent  constantly  sets  in  high  latitudes  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  coast  -. 
more  particularly  in  soundings,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  or  more 
according  to  the  wind. 

An  experienced  officer  of  the  navy,  before  quoted,  has  Sjiid  that,  '^  In 
all  the  observations  I  made  during  5  years  cruising  on  the  American  coast, 
I  never  found  this  eastern  current  to  the  southward  of  latitude  36^,  and 
only  once  (the  above-mentioned  time,^  so  far ;  it  generally  prevailing  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  37^  and  40^',  from  the  longitude  of  60"  to  that  oi 
69°.  And  I  have  often,  about  the  latitude  of  36°  or  37«*,  and  about  the 
above  longitude,  found  a  strong  current  to  the  south  and  S.  VV.  There- 
fore, ships  from  Europe,  bound  to  America,  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  passage  either  to  the  southward  of  latitude  37^,  or  to  the  northward 
of  latitude  40^';  that  is  to  say,  when  as  far,  or  to  the  westward  of  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  they  should  as  much  as  possible  avoid  beating 
against  the  wind  to  the  westward,  between  the  latitudes  of  37°  and  40°. 

Upon  soundings,  along  the  coasts  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia,  New- 
Jersey,  and  New-York,  the  current  runs  in  general  parallel  to  the  shore  ; 
and  is  in  general,  influenced  by  the  wind,  which  mostly  prevails  from  be- 
tween the  south  and  west,  producing  a  ^low  current  of  about  one  or  a  huli' 
knot  to  the  N.  E.  but  when  the  N.  and  east  winds  prevail,  the  current 
along  shore  to  the  S.  W.  will  frequently  run  two  knots ;  on  which  the  pi- 
Jots  of  this  coast  remark,  that  the  south  and  S.  W.  currents,  though  they 
^"il  seldom  hapycD.  yet  they  are  always  stronger  than  those  to  the  north- 
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ward,  which  are  more  frequent.  It  is  probjable  the  tides  may  have  some 
influence  on  these  currents,  particularly  near  the  entry  of  the  great  bays 
and  inlets.  The  flood  on  this  coast  comes  from  the  N.  £.  In  the  months 
of  April  and  May  I  have  observed,  on  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Henry,  that,  when  near  the  inside  of  the  stream,  the  wa- 
ter begins  to  colour  of  a  deeper  green  ;  and  thence  to  the  edge  of  sound- 
ings, there  is  a  strong  current  to  the  eastward.  The  colour  of  the  water, 
from  green,  turns  to  muddy,  when  on  soundings,  the  current  still  continu- 
ing  until  within  the  influence  of  the  tide ;  this  eastern  current  is,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  water  out  of  the  Chesapcak,  by 
the  floods  from  the  snow  melting  in  the  country ;  and  it  prevails,  in  some 
degree,  throughout  the  year,  but  its  effect  is  greatest  at  this  time.  It  is 
probable  that  a  similar  current  prevails  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

Round  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  thence  to  the  eastward  round 
Nantucket  Shoals,  across  George's  Bank^  to  Cape  Sable,  a  strong  tide 
runs  ;  the  flood  setting  to  the  north  and  west,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  bays, 
rivers,  and  inlets,  and  the  ebb  the  contrary.  The  tides  that  set  across 
George's  Bank  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  are  very  much  influenced  by  the 
winds,  particularly  if,  afler  a  strong  S.  or  S.  E.  wind,  it  should  suddenly 
change  to  W.  or  N.  W.  (circumstances  that  often  happen  ;)  ships  will  then 
And  themselves  drifted  by  the  outset  50  or  60  miles  in  the  24  hours,  or 
more,  to  the  S.  £.  The  indraught  is  also  great  with  S.  or  S*  £.  winds, 
which  ought  to  be  paid  particular  attention  to. 

Upon  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  the  currents  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  but 
are  more  frequent  from  the  eastward  than  from  the  westward,  particu- 
larly in  the  spring ;  the  southerly  winds  force  them  upon  the  shore  by 
the  water  running  in  to  fill  up  the  bays  and  inlets  ;  and  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
winds  have  the  same  effect  in  forcing  them  off  the  shore.  A  regular  tide 
here  runs  along  shore  ;  the  flood  from  £.  N.  E. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  observations  on  the  Gulf  Stream, 
&c.  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  extracted  from  the  philo- 
sophical transactions. 

*'  During  a  voyage  to  America,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1776, 1  used 
frequently  to  examine  the  heat  of  sea-water  newly  drawn,  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  air.  We  made  our  passage  £ar  to  the  southward. 
In  this  situation,  the  greatest  heat  of  the  water,  which  I  observed,  was 
such  as  raised  the  quicksilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  to  77^  de- 
grees. This  happened  twice ;  the  first  time  on  the  10th  of  April,  in  lati- 
tude 2P  lO'  N.  and  longitude,  by  our  reckoning,  62"  W.  and  the  second 
time,  three  days  afterwards,  in  latitude  22°  7',  and  longitude  55^  :  but  in 
general  the  heat  of  the  sea,  near  the  trt>pic  of  Cancer,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  was  from  76  to  77®, 

**  The  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  fleet  being  off  Cape  Fear,  oui 
course,  on  approaching  the  American  coast,  became  north- wast  ward.  On 
the  23d*  of  April,  the  heat  of  the  sea  was  74^  ;  our  latitude,  at  noon,  28^ 
T  N.  Next  day  the  heat  was  only  71° ;  we  were  then  in  latitude  29°  12' ; 
the  heat  of  the  water,  therefore,  was  now  lessening  very  fast^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change  of  latitude.  The  2jth,  our  latitude  was  31°  3' ;  but 
though  we  had  thus  gone  almost  2^  farther  to  the  northward,  the  heat  of 
the  sea  was  this  day  increased,  it  being  72°  in  the  morning,  and  72^<'  in 


*  From  the  difierence  between  civil  and  aatronomical  time,  it  heconnea  necessary  tc 
otwerve  that  the  former  it  alwayt  meant  in  this  worl[ . 
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the  evening.  Next  day,  the  26th  of  April,  at  half  after  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  again  plunged  the  thermometer  into  sea-water,  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  quicksilver  rise  to  78^,  higher  than  I  had  ever  observ- 
ed it,  even  within  the  tropic.  As  the  difference  was  too  great  to  be  im- 
puted to  any  accidental  variation,  I  immediately  conceived  that  we  must 
have  come  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  water  of  which  still  retained  grcaf 
part  of  the  heat  that  it  had  acquired  in  the  torrid  zone.  This  idea  waf; 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent,  regular  and  quick  diminution  of  the  heat  * 
the  ship's  run  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  lessened  it  2^  ;  the  thermo- 
meter, at  three  quarters  after  eight,  being  raised  by  sea-water  fresh 
drawn,  only  to  76^  ;  by  nine  the  heat  was  reduced  to  73^  ;  and,  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  more,  to  71^  nearly  ;  all  this  time  the  wind  blew  fresh, 
and  we  were  going  seven  knots  an  hour  on  a  north-western  course.  The 
water  now  began  to  loose  the  fine  tnmsparent  blue  colour  of  the  ocean, 
and  to  assume  something  of  a  greenish  olive  tinge,  a  well  known  indica- 
tion of  soundings.  Accordingly,  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
ground  was  struck  with  the  lead,  at  the  depth  of  80  fathoms,  the  heat  of 
the  sea  being  then  reduced  to  69^.  In  the  course  of  the  following  ni^ht 
and  next  day,  as  we  came  into  shallower  water  and  nearer  the  land,  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  gradually  sank  to  65^,  which  was  nearly  that  or 
the  air  at  the  time. 

Unfortunately,  bad  weather  on  the  26th  prevented  us  from  taking  an 
observation  of  the  sun  ;  but  on  the  27th,  though  it  was  then  cloudy  at 
noon,  we  calculated  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes,  and  found  it  to  be  33^ 
26'  N.  The  difference  of  tliis  latitude  from  that  which  we  had  observed 
on  the  25th,  being  2^  23' was  so  much  greater  than  could  be  deduced  from 
the  ship's  run,  marked  in  the  log-book,  as  to  convince  the  seamen  that  wc 
had  been  set  many  miles  to  the  northward  by  the  current. 

On  the  25th,  at  noon,  the  longitude  by  our  reckoning,  was  74**  W.  an(^ 
I  believe  the  computation  to  have  been  pretty  just ;  but  the  sounding, 
together  with  the  latitude,  will  determine  the  spot  where  these  obscrvji- 
'ions  were  made,  better  than  any  reckoning  from  the  eastward.  The  ship's 
run,  on  the  2Gth,  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  wa.- 
:ibout  10  leagues  on  a  N.  W.  by  N.  course  ;  soon  afterwards  wo  hove  to 
in  order  to  sound,  and  finding  bottom,  we  went  very  slowly  all  night,  till 
noon  the  next  day. 

From  these  observations,  1  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Gult 
Stream,  about  the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  76th  d<»grce  ol 
longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  is,  in  the  month  of  April,  at  least  i*ix  de- 
crees hotter  than  the  water  of  the  sea  through  which  it  runs.  As  th^ 
heat  of  the  sea-watnr  evidently  began  to  increase  in  the  evening  of  the 
2oth,  and  as  the  observations  show  that  we  were  getting  out  of  the  cur- 
rent when  I  first  tried  the  heat  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  ship's  run  during  the  night  is  nearly  the  breadth  of  the 
j^tream,  measured  obliquely  across  ;  that,  a^  it  blew  a  fresh  breeze,  rould 
not  be  less  than  25  leagues  in  15  hours,  the  di<lanre  of  time  between  the 
two  observations  of  the  heat,  and  hence  the  breadlli  of  the  stream  maybe 
estimated  at  20  leagues.  The  breadth  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  which  evi- 
dently bounds  the  stream  at  its  orij^in,  appear^f  by  the  charts  to  he  two  or 
three  miles  less  than  this,  excluding  the  rocks  and  sand  banks,  which  -^Mr- 
round  the  Bahama  islands,  and  the  shallow  water  that  cxlt^nds  to  aronri 
derablf!  distance  from  the  coast  of  Florida  ;  and  the  rorrespondenro  ot 
these  measures  is  viTy  remarkaMo.  ^\\\ro  tlu-  str«^:nn  from  woll  kpo^'  ^ 
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principles  of  hydraulics,  must  gradually  become  wider  as  it  gets  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  channel  by  which  it  issues. 

If  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  known,  many  curious  calcula- 
tions  might  be  formed  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  current.  The 
mean  heat  of  Spanish  town  and  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  seems  not  to  exceed 
81^  ;*  that  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  sea  coast,  may  be  estimated  at  the 
same,  from  Mons.  Codings  observations  ;t  but  as  the  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  bounds  the  Gulf  to  the  westward  and  southward,  is  probably 
warmer,  perhaps  a  degree  or  two  may  be  allowed  for  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  over  the  whole  bay  :  let  it  be  stated  at  82  or  83  de- 
grees. Now  there  seems  to  be  great  probability  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  sea,  at  a  certain  comparatively  small  distance  below  its  suriace,  agrees 
in  heat  pretty  nearly  with  the  average  temperature  of  the  air,  during  the 
whole  year  in  that  part ;  and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  great- 
est heat  of  the  water  as  it  issues  out  of  the  bay,  to  form  the  stream,  is 
about  82^,1  the  small  variation  of  temperature  on  the  surface  not  being 
sufficient  to  affect  materially  that  of  the  general  mass.  At  the  tropic  of 
cancer,  I  found  the  heat  to  be  77^,  the  stream,  therefore,  in  its  whole 
course  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  constant- 
ly running  through  water  from  4  to  6  degrees  colder  than  itself,  and  yet  it 
had  lost  only  4^  of  heat,  though  the  surrounding  water,  tvhere  '  observ- 
ed it,  was  10^  below  the  supposed  original  temperature  of  the  water  which 
forms  the  current.  From  this  small  dimiuution  of  the  heat,  in  a  distance 
probably  of  300  miles,  some  idea  may  be  acquired  of  the  vast  body  of 
fluid,  which  sets  out  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  great  velocity 
of  its  motion.  Numerous  observations  on  thn  temperature  of  this  stream, 
in  every  part  of  it,  and  at  different  seiisoiis  of  the  year,  compared  with  the 
heat  of  the  water  in  the  surrounding  sea?,  both  witbin  and  without  the 
tropic,  would,  1  apprehend,  be  the  best  mei^ns  of  ascertaining  its  nature, 
and  determining  every  material  circnmiiUmce  of  its  movement,  especially 
if  the  effect  of  the  current  in  pushing  ships  to  the  northward  is  carefully 
attended  to,  at  the  same  time  with  the  observations  upon  its  heat.^' 


On  the  2oth  of  September,  1777,  as  the  ships  which  had  transported 
Sir  William  Howe's  army  up  Chesapeake  bay  were  returning  towards  the 
Delaware  with  the  sick  sind  stores,  they  were  overtaken,  between  Capa 

*■  History  of  Jamaica,  LoDdoO}  1774,  vol.  iii.  p.  (>52,  653.  Tb^  different  observations 
of  the  heat  recorded  in  that  work  do  not  agree  together ;  but  tho^  adopted  here  are  ta» 
ken  from  that  series  which  appear  to  me  most  correct. 

t  Monsieur  Codings  experiments  upon  the  pendulum  were  made  at  the  Petit  Grove. 
They  continued  from  the  84tb  of  August  to  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  average  heat 
during  that  time  wa8  such  as  is  indicated  by  25^  of  M.  de  Reauracr's  thermometer,  (sc» 
Mem.  Acad.  Srienc.  1735,  p.  5.  7.)  accordiug  to  M.  de  Luc's  calculation,  (see  Modi- 
ficaiions  de  rAtmosphere,  vol.  1,  p.  378,)  the  25th  degree  of  Rcaumer*s  true  iher- 
loooieter  answers  to  about  the  85tii  of  Fahrenheit's ;  but  the  average  heat  in  Ja« 
maica,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  is  also  85®  ;  hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  mean  heat  for  the  whole  year  is  nearly  the  same  on  the  sea  coasts  of  both 
islands. 

X  The  lowest  calculation  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Gulf  is  preferred  on  this 
occasion,  because  of  the  constant  influx  of  new  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  pro- 
duced by  the  trade  windti,  which  water,  not  having  been  near  any  land,  must,  I  think, 
be  sensibly  colder  than  that  which  hat  remained  some  time  enclosed  in  the  bay.  On 
tkis  subject,  the  observations  made  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  esq.  relative  to  the  heat 
of  the  sea  near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  ought  to  be  coD^ted.  (See  Phil.  Traus.  vol.  66. 
p.  394|  &c.} 
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Charles  and  Cape  Henlopen,  by  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which,  after  some 
variation,  fixed  ultimately  at  N.  N.  £.  and  continued  five  days  without  in- 
terniission.  It  blew  so  hard  that  we  were  constantly  losing  ground,  and 
driving  to  the  southward  :  we  also  purposely  made  some  easting  to  keep 
clear  of  the  dangerous  shoals  which  lie  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

On  the  28th,  at  noon,  our  latitude  was  36°  W  N.  and  the  heat  of  the 
sea,  all  day,  about  G5®.  On  the  29th,  our  latitude  was  36°  2' ;  we  had, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  these  24  hours,  been  driven  by  the  wind  3B 
nautical  miles  to  the  southward  ;  the  temperature  of  the  sea  continued 
nearly  at  65°.  Next  day,  the  30th,  our  latitude  at  noon  was  35°  44'  only 
1 8  miles  farther  to  the  southward,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  seamen 
aboard,  as  well  as  my  own,  it  had  blown  at  least  as  hard  on  this  as  on  any 
preceding  days,  and  we  had  not  been  able  to  carry  more  sail ;  conse- 
quently it  may  be  concluded  that,  some  current  had  set  the  ship  20  miles 
to  the  northward.  To  know  whether  this  was  the  Gulf  Stream,  let  us  con- 
sult the  thermometer.  At  half- after  nine  in  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  the 
heat  of  the  water  was  76°,  no  less  than  1 1°  above  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  before  we  came  into  the  current. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell,  and  we  stood  N.  W.  by  N.  close  haul- 
ed. As  the  sea  still  ran  very  high,  and  the  ship  scarcely  went  above  C 
knots  an  hour,  wc  did  not  make  less  than  3  points  of  lee-way  on  this  tack  ; 
the  coui'se  wc  made  good,  therefore,  was  W.  N.  W.  which,  on  the  distance 
run  by  noon  next  day,  giive  us  about  1 6  miles  of  northing  ;  but  that  day, 
the  1st  of  October,  our  latitude  was  36°  22',  38  miles  farther  to  the  noilh 
than  we  had  been  the  day  before  ;  the  difference,  22  miles,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Gulf  Stream.  This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  effect 
which  the  current  would  have  produced  upon  the  ship,  if  we  had  conti- 
ued  in  it  the  whole  four-and-tweuty  hours  ;  for  though  we  were  still  in 
the  stream  at  five  in  the  atternooii  of  the  30th,  as  appeared  by  the  heat  of 
the  water,  being  then  above  75%  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  the  heat  be- 
ing still  74°,  yet  by  seven  the  next  morning  we  had  cert:dnly  got  clear  of 
it,  the  beat  of  the  sea  being  then  reduced  to  its  former  standard  of  66°. 
Oil  this  occasion,  theretbre,  we  did  not  cross  the  stream,  but,  having  fallen 
)n  with  it  obliquely  on  the  western  side,  we  pushed  out  again  on  the  same 
side,  as  soon  ns  the  gale  abated. 

These  observations  having  been  made  3°  to  the  northward  of  m}'  for 
mer  ones,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  Stream  wa? 
*i^  less.  The  seasons  of  the  year,  indeed,  were  very  difl'erent ;  but,  per 
iiaps,  under  such  circumstances,  that  their  effects  were  ncai'ly  balanced 
In  the  latter  observations  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  wjit  less  ;  \m\ 
then  a  hot  summer  preceded  them  :  whereas,  in  the  former,  though  the 
sun's  power  was  become  very  great,  yet  the  winter  had  been  past  but  a 
short  time.     Calculating  upon  this  proportion,  we  may  be  led  to  suspect, 
that,  about  the  27th  dc*:ree  of  latitude,  which  is  as  soon  Jis  the  stream  ha*^ 
j;ot  clear  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  it  bcpns  sensibly  to  lose  its  heat  from 
o2^,  the  supposed  temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  continues  to 
i)-n  it  at  the  rate  of  about  *-2^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  to  every  3-  of  latitude, 
•.virh  some  vsiriation,  probably,  as  the  surrounding  sea  and  the  air  are 
^varmi'v  or  colder  at  differ*Mit  seasons  of  the  year. 

Tin*  preceding  fac-^  had  made  mc  very  desirous  of  obsrrvins;  the  he;it 
->i'  the  Gull"  Stream  on  my  passage  homeward  :  but  a  violent  gale  of  wind, 
which  came  on  two  day^  atw*r  wc  had  siiled  from  Sandy- hook,  disabled 
••very  pnrson  on  board,  who  knew  how  to  handle  a  thermometer,  from 
jr^nnif,^  fj^n  j£»''c.     Ti'c  TP^.?*f^v  of  the?hi}>,  bn-,vever.  a",  intelligent  hmt^, 
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to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  views^  assured  me,  that  on  the  aecond 
day  of  the  gale,  the  water  felt  to  him  remarkably  warm  ;  we  were  then 
near  the  70^  of  west  longitude.  This  agrees  Tery  well  with  the  common 
remark  of  seamen,  who  allege,  that  they  are  frequently  sensible  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  off  Nantucket  shoals,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Florida !  According  to  the  calculation  I  hare  before 
adopted,  of  a  loss  of  2°  of  heat  for  every  3^  of  latitude,  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  here  would  be  nearly  73°  ;  the  difference  of  which 
from  59^  the  heat  that  I  observed  in  the  sea-water,  both  before  and  afltex 
the  gale,  might  easily  be  perceived  by  the  master  oif  the  Vessel.  This 
was  in  the  winter  season,  at  the  end  of  December. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  seamen,  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
the  weather  about  the  Gulf  Stream.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  heat  of 
the  air  was  considerably  increased  by  it,  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  whe- 
ther to  a  degree  or  extent  sufficient  for  producing  any  material  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  must  be  determined  by  future  observations. 

Perhaps  other  currents  may  be  founds  which,  issuing  from  places  warm- 
er or  colder  than  the  surrounding;  sea,  differ  from  it  in  their  temperature 
so  much  as  to  be  discovered  by  the  thermometer.  Should  there  be  many 
such,  this  instrument  will  come  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  valuable  at 
sea  ;  as  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  currents  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  art  of  navigation. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  hope,  the  observations  which  have  been  here  re- 
lated, are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  in  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  very  es- 
sential advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  thermometer  ;  for, 
if  the  master  of  a  ship,  hound  to  any  of  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America,  will  be  careful  to  try  the  heat  of  the  sea  frequently,  he  must 
discover  very  accurately  his  entrance  into  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  sud- 
den increase  of  the  heat ;  and  a  continuance  of  the  same  experiments 
will  show  him,  with  equal  exactness,  how  long  he  remains  in  it.     Hence 
he  will  always  be  able  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  number  of 
miles  that  the  ship  is  set  to  the  northward,  by  multiplying  the  time  into 
the  velocity  of  the  current.     Though  this  velocity  is  hitherto  very  im- 
perfectly known  from  want  6£  sorbe  method  of  determining  how  long  the 
current  acted  upon  the  ship,  yet  all  uncertainty  arising  from  thence  must 
soon  cease,  as  a  few  expetiments  upon  the  heat  of  the  stream,  compared 
with  the  ship's  tun,  checked  by  observations  of  the  latitude,  will  ascertain 
its  motion  witli  sufficient  precision.  From  differences  in  the  wind,  and  per- 
haps other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  varia- 
tions in  the  velocity  of  the  current ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to  observe 
whether  these  variations  may  not  frequently  be  pointed  out  by  a  differ- 
ence in  its  temperature  ;  as  the  quicker  the  current  moves,  the  less  heat 
is  likely  to  be  lost,  and,  consequently,  the  hotter  will  the  water  be.     In 
this  observation,  however,  the  season  of  the  year  must  always  be  comi- 
dered  ;  partly,  because  it  may,  perhaps,  in  sortie  degree,  affect  the  origi- 
nal temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but,  principally, 
because  the  actual  heat  of  the  stream  must  be  greater  or  less  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tract  of  the  sea,  through  which  it  has  flown,  was  warmer  or 
colder.     In  winter,  I  should  suppose  that  the  heat  of  the  stream  itself 
would  be  rather  less  than  in  summer ;  but  that  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  surrounding  sea  would  be  much  greater  ;  and  I  conceive  that,  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  though  the  stream  had  lost  very  little  of  its  origi- 
nal heat,  yet  the  sea  taight,  in  some  parts,  acquire  so  nearly  the  same 
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temperatore,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  pMsible  to  distingmsh  by.  the  ther- 
mometier  when  a  ship  entered  into  the  current. 

Besides  the  convenience  of  correcting  a  ship's  course,  by  knowing  how 
to  make  a  proper  aSowance  for  the  distance  she  is  set  to  the  northward 
by  the  current,  a  niethod  of  determining  with  certainty  when  she  enters 
into  the  Gnlf  Stream  is  attended  with  the  &rther  inestimable  adyantage 
of  showing  her  place  updn  the  ocean  in  the  most  critical  situation  ;  for, 
as  the  current  sets  along  the  coast  of  America,  at  places  on  soundings,  the 
mariner,  when  he  finds  tlus  sudden  nlcrease  of  heat  in  the  seal  will  be 
Wfimed  of  lus  approach  to  the  coast,  and  will  thus  have  timely  notice  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  for  the  safety  of  his  vessel.  As  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  comes  to  be'  more  accurately  known,  from  repeated 
observations  of  the  heat  and  latitudes,  this  method  of  determining  the 
ship's  place  will  be  proportionably  more  applicable  to  use.  And  it  de- 
rives additional  importance  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  whichy  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  Florida,  is  everv  whcfre  low,  and  beset  with  frequent  shoals, 
running  out  so  hr  into  tne  sea,  that  a  vessel  may  be  aground  in  many 
places  where  the  shore  is  not  to  be  distinguished  even  from  the  mast- 
head. The  Golf  Stream,  therefore,  which  has  hitherto  served  only  to 
increase  the  perplexities  of  seamen,  will  now,  if  these  observations  are 
found  to  be  just  in  practice,  become  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their  pre- 
servation upon  this  dangerous  coast.  [The  course  and  velocity  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  are  more  fullv  laid  down  on  a  chart  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
published  by  the  adthor  of  this  work,  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  on 
«c  Thermometrical  Navigation."] 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Front  it  D.  Masoriy  Ksq,  to  CoL  Jon.  WiUiaint^  commandant  of 
the  Corpt  of  Engineers,  andAuUior  of  "  Tfiermometrical  J^'avigation,^^  at  J^Tew-York. 
dated 

<*Curroif|  (Eng.)  20  June,  1810. 

''  My  voyage  from  New- York  to  Halifax,  in  the  Britiah  Packet  EUiza,  was  so  very 
tempestuous  and  unfortunate  (having  carried  away  our  foremast)  that  I  did  not  make 
any  thermometrical  observations ;  but  when  we  sailed  from  Halifax,  on  the  27th  of  Ap- 
ril, I  began  them,  and  continued  till  I  unfortunately  broke  t>oth  my  thermometers.  How- 
ever short  the  time  was,  you  will  perceive  that  my  observations  have  been  very  im- 
portant, and  I  herewith  send  the  result  of  them^  You  will  perceive  with  what  fidelity 
the  thermometer  indicated  the  banks  and  the  approximation  towards  islands  of  ice. 
The  captain  was  so  convinced  ef  the  usefulness  of  the  thermometer,  that  he  made  re- 
gular remarks,  and  inserted  them  in  his  journal.  I  gave  him  one  of  your  books,  think- 
ing it  would  be  pleating  to  you  that  I  should  extend  the  knowledge  of  a  discovery  fo 
useful  as  yours,  and  I  wish  it  were  more  generally  known.  AAer  having  miraculously 
t%c9ified  the  islands  of  ice  and  several  severe  gales,  we  arrived  at  Falmoqth  on  tMf  T-M 
If  May,  1010. 
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Sound  in  TO  fa.  no  boti. :  the  w&ii 
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Abrcan  of  i«  )  mile  to  lc«watd. 
Iiland  of  ice  bean  S.  S.  Vf.  T  mile) 


Sound  with  30  faitMna,  no  bollom. 

Sound  vitli  BOfklhoms,  no  boltoui. 

Sound  with  aofhthonu,  nobotlom. 
An  enormous  Island  or  ice  abitau  100 
vardi.  Thiewosabaut  ISOf(.faiEti«ndl 
rnilelndiameler.'WhenlireldiKaveir' 
IIwainoIlODydi.  fiOmiheTecsel,  m 
vie  were  EaiLIng  diieclly  towards 
'V)if  obicuriiy  was  then  «o  |real,  th 
ni  ihnt  ditlance  ii  appealed  only  li. 
a  while  cloud  eitendiu;  from  the  sea 

Paiicd  several  islands  of  ice 
lBrReilbBaHngS.W.  T.ni 


No  I 


iv  80  falhou 


Itioke  the  tlicimOBiBur^. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREGOIIfG  JOUBNAI.. 

The  impntaai  point  of  compariBon,  is  the  diSeccnce  In  the  /ieo(  ^Iht  water  in  Jiffer- 
esit  plaen,  ;„  or  umr  the  Vlieani,  in  the  oeesn,  out  of  tlieWream,  on  the  caait,  and  near 
iilandi  of  Jen,  notthe  difterencehetweeii /fteieni  of  (ft*  wa/froral  (Ae  aw,  aieome  have 
imajined.  Tbii  latter  Is  merely  aconcutrentobMrvation  l  it  eetTeHo  acconntfoi  otdi- 
natT  channel,  and  Ihrteby  to  {uide  the  judBiMnl, 

From  Ap.il  Ja,  al  JO  A.  M.  lo  April  89,  at  B  A.  M-  we  He  (be  teniperatui*  of  «he  een 
in  the  shoaliof  Sabl»,  from  40  lo  43.  At  5  P.  M.wckb  Ihe  warm  iofluenee  of  (be  Gulf 
StimMibaaei"  u>i^.    At  lOF.M.  we  ere  the  ll!m5e^M^««\«w«!e^i■^«.^™™■*™*'^ 
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the  stream  in  deep  water  and  the  coast  at  5i^,  tvhich  ifl  about  a  mean  betvreen  the  two  ; 
Ihen  standing  off  shore,  at  9  the  next  morning,  30tli,  we  see  the  warm  influence  of  the 
stream  again. 

If  these  stripes  of  water  had  been  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
could  thev  be  more  distinctly  discoverable  than  they  are  by  the  constant  use  of  the  thei- 
nometer  ? 

About  23  hours  afterwards,  May  1,  at  8  A.  M.  we  find  the  water  cooling,  and  in  three 
hours  more  the  mercury  falls  14  degrees  (46^.)  Here  no  bottom  could  be  found  by  tb^ 
lead,  and  there  was  probably  an  island  of  ice  obscured  by  fog.  (Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  coldness  of  ice  condenses  the  atmpsphwe,  and  «»f  course  the  consequence  must 
be  fog.) — Passing  this  at  2  P.  M.  the  thermometer  rose  to  54^,  but  in  one  hour  more  it 
fell  to  46^  again,  aud  an  island  of  ice  appeared  at  the  distance  of  seven  miiet.  Let  na- 
vigators reflect  on  tliis,  and  say  that  a  sudden  fall  of  6*  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  ought 
to  induce  them  to  haul  to  the  southward,  and  keep  a  good  look  out.  From  May  1,  at  ]  1 
A.  M.  to  the  next  morning,  at  1  A.  M.  we  s^e  the  gradual  changes  as  the  ship  passes  the 
ice  aud  comes  again  into  ocean  water ;  (50^)  but  in  two  hours  more,  the  ship  is  in  thu 
warm  influence  of  thp  stream  again,  and  the  npercury  rises  10  degrees  (€0).  She  pro- 
ceeds in  a  nearly  regular  degree  of  heat  during  17  hours,  till  at  6  P.  M.  the  water  begins 
agi^in  to  cpnl,  falling  to  56*^  at  midnight.  Here  was  no  bottom  in  80  fathoms.  May  3d, 
at  4  A.  M.  the  water  was  at  43^  still  no  bottom  in  80  fathoms.  Now,  from  past  expe- 
rience, we  ntust  say,  here  is  an  island  of  ice  in  a  less  distance  than  seven  miles,  because 
at  that  distance  the  water  was  46^.  When  day  appears,  bf  hold  an  enormous  island  of 
ire  abreast  100  yards,  aud  th«  heat  of  the  water  rnlaced  to  39° !  A  question  now  occurs. 
Had  not  the  thermometer  been  thus  used,  had  it  not  been  continued  during  the  night, 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  ship.'  Let  the  recollection  of  the  miserable  fate 
of  the  ship  "Jupiter,  l>e  an  impressive  answer  ;  and  let  it  be  laid  down  as  a  rosritime  ax- 
iom, that  want  of  caution,  or  ignorance,  can  alone  cause  such  accidents  in  future. 

JONA.  WILLIAMS. 


Temperature  of  Hie  air  and  water  on  a  passage  from  Neta-Yorh  to  Ireland  ^ 
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*  Captain  Law^s  protest,  containing  the  particulars  of  tlie  distressing  circuniktancc  o^ 
t}ihFhipf  Ftatcs, 
**  April  0,  in  latitude  44^  20',  longitude  lO^,  at  8  A.  M.  saw  several  pieces  of  brckt-n 
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From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  importance  of  the  Marine  Thermometer  may  be  fully 
illustrated.  On  the  I6tb,  the  ship  crossed  the  bank,  at  which  time  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  ISP  45'  colder  than  the  previous  and  following  days.  A  particular  use  of  this 
instrument,  as  you  approach  the  coast,  will  unquestionably  point  out  the  soundings,  and 
render  useful  services  to  the  navigator.  (Fiom  the  scientific  gentleman  who  communi* 
eated  the  above,  some  important  nautical  information  has  been  received,  relative  to  the 
southern  ocean,  fur  which  he  will  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Kditor,  with  his  best  wishesj 
tt^at  a!l  but  adverse  fortune  may  follow  him.) 


Description  of  Little  Bahama  Bank. 

North  of  Providence  are  placed  the  islands  of  Abaco,  Great  Bahama, 
and  a  large  portion  of  keys,  raised  upon  the  Little  Bahama  bank. 

The  Hole-in-the-Wall,  which  is  the  southernmost  extreme  of  the  isl- 
and of  Abaco,  bears  N.  N.  W.  7^  leagues  from  Egg  island,  and  the  two 
form  the  n^outh  of  what  is  called  the  N.  £.  channel  of  Providence,  and 
the  Hole-in-the-Wal|,  with  Stirrup's  key,  form  the  eastern  mouth  of  what 
IS  called  the  N;W.  channel  of  Providence,  and  this  N.  W.  channel's  west- 
ern mouth  is  formed  by  the  Great  Isaac,  and  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Great  Bahama  bank^ 

The  island  of  Abaco  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  shoal  channel, 
and  when  it  is  seen  from  the  eastward  it  forms  two  pretty  high  lumps. 
There  are  commodious  anchorages  on  the  western  and  southern  edges 
well  sheltered  in  the  sea,  one  of  which  is  that  offered  on  the  western  part 
•of  Abaco,  which,  from  the  Ilole-in-the-WaU,  rups  N.  W,  and  terminates 
in  a  bay  9  miles  from  the  point.  This  bay,  with  winds  at  N.  W. — N.  N, 
K. — £.  and  even  S.  £.  affords  good  shelter  with  a  depth  of  7|-,  8,  and  9 
fathoms  water,  and  although  the  wind  at  S.  £.  is  along  shore  it  makes  no 
sea,,  and  it  is  excellent  holding  ground. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  the  channel  which  divides  the  island  of 
Abaco  into  two  parts,  and  a  number  of  houses  are  erected  there  by  people 
from  Providence,  who  come  to  cut  wood.  This  anchorage  is  safer  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  as  during  the  latter  you  have  constant  squalls  from  the 
southward,  from  which  the  hghtning  often  docs  harm,  and  earthquakes 
tive  frequent,  which  drive  off  the  people,  who  retire  to  Providence  and 
Elcuthera. 

From  the  west  part  of  this  bay,  a  chain  of  keys  extend  20  miles  W.  by 
N.  after  which  you  will  see  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Great  Bahama, 

k.7e,  from  which  at  11  the  same  day,  we  supposed  ourselves  entirely  clear,  and  steering  W. 
by  N.-^W. — E.  N.  £.  and  foggy  weather.  At  2  P.  M,  began  to  discover  islands  of  ico 
u.<;bin,  and  at  3  o^clock  saw  a  large  field  ahead,  which  appeared  to  have  no  opening. — 
AVe  then  wore  ship  and  kept  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward  ;  continually  passing 
small  islands  of  ice,  until  5  P.  M.  when  we  found  the  ice  extending  so  far  to  north  and 
&outh  that  we  could  not  clear  it.  We  then  hove  about  and  stretched  to  the  northward 
among  the  broken  ice,  till  night  came  on,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  clear.  We  hove  tOQ 
•luder  the  three  topsails  double  reefed,  in  hopes  to  have  sufficient  drift  to  keep  clear  of 
the  fields  of  ice  to  leeward  until  daylight,  but  found,  at  about  11,  we  were  drifting, 
last  upon  a  large  field,  and  were  obliged  to  wear  ship  and  haul  to  the  southward 
under  easy  sail,  luffing  and  bearing  away  for  the  broken  ice,  as  occasion  required,  qn- 
til  half  past  12,  when  we  struck  a  small  piece  which  wc  found  had  gone  through  the  star- 
board bow. 

"Captain  Law  would  recommend,  tp  any  vessels  bound  to  Europe,  not  to  go  to 
the  north  of  latitude  39^,  as  the  infonnation  of  Captain  Guiner,  in  the  schooner  that 
relieved  hiio,  had  been  as  far  to  the  southward  as  41*'  30'',  an:*i  could  se^  no  sotitheru 
:er  mi  nation  J' 
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which  continues  on  nearly  the  same  course  for  19  leiigues,  and  the  whole 
of  these  two  spaces  of  \he  hank  are  foul  with  reels  and  rocks,  as  fiir  as 
the  middle  of  Great  Bahama,  from  whence  it  is  clean  and  has  a  smooth 
bottom. 

In  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Great  Bahama  there  is  exceUent 
anchorage,  from  which  the  sounding9  of  the  bank  run  off  5  miles. 
N.  N.  VV.  from  the  W.  end  of  Grand  Bahama  lies  a  small  clean  key,  call- 
ed  Tombado. 

The  west  edge  of  this  bank  runs  N.  N.  W.  to  latitude  27^  5(K  N.  and 
is  cl^ar  and  regular  without  either  keys  or  danger,  if  you  exercise  the 
leadsmen  ;  all  the  other  keys,  to  the  northward  of  Tombado,  lie  on  this 
side  of  the  bank  N.  £.  from  it,  so  that  there  is  no  £ear  in  sailing  in  or  off 
this  part  of  the  bank,  called  Marinilla.  When  there  is  a  sea  from  the  N. 
E.  on  the  N.  W«  point  of  this  bank,  in  that  part  of  it  in  25,  30,  and  40 
fathoms,  it  makes  at  flood  tide  a  race,  and  whirlpools  produced  by  its  choak- 
ing  with  the  Gulf  current  so  as  to  cause  it  to  break  heavy,  and  makes  it 
appear  like  shoals,  but  there  are  none  ;  on  the  contrary,  getting  to  the 
southward  of  tliis  race,  you  will  have  smooth  sea,  and  may  keep  in  16, 
16, 14,  13,  8,  and  7  fathoms  water ;  the  bottom  is  sand,  gravel  and  some 
stones,  upon  which  you  may  occasionally  anchor.  On  this  bank  the  wa> 
ter  is  green,  and  you  caonot  see  the  bottom  until  in  2^  and  3  fathoms,  up- 
on which  or  in  the  green  water  there  Eas  never  been  any  tide  motion  ex- 
perienced, therefore  the  Gulf  Stream  does  no  more  than  touch  along  th^ 
ledge  of  soundings. 

Marinilla  is  dangerous  on  the  flood,  and  should  be  avoided.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  reef,  but  the  fact  is,  tbe  race  and  breakers  caus- 
ed by  the  choaking  of  the  tide  with  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  sea  which 
comes  in  from  the  N.  VV.  has  been  the  cau^e  of  this  deception. 


Directions  for  (he  Bahania  Bank,  Gulf  Passage,  and  fhc 

Florida  Coast. 

The  N.  £.  point  of  the  island  of  Abaco  lies  in  latitude  26^  17'  N.  longi  • 
tilde  76°  59'  W.  When  in  its  latitude,  distant  9  miles,  steer  S.  by  W.  j 
W.  12  leagues,  which  will  carry  you  on  the  bank  off  the  Holc-in-thc-Wall. 
ill  about  14  fathoms  water.  I'hc  Hole-in-the-Wall  lies  in  latitude  25^  51' 
N.  longitude  77°  10'  W.  and  is  the  S.  £.  point  of  Abaco.  By  makini; 
Rocky  point  in  the  day-time,  you  may  have  a  safe  run  on  your  S.  by  W . 
I  W.  course,  1^  leagues,  and  then,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  run,  lay  by, 
should  it  be  night. 

Oil  the  llole-in-the-Wall  lies  a  bank,  in  a  S.  K.  direction,  7  or  0  niilc<& 
in  length  and  about  4  miles  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  with  a  point  at  it;^ 
S.  E.  extremity. 

Soundings  taken  on  the  Bankn 

llolc-in-tlie-Wall  W.  Smiles,  12  fatlioiiis. 

W.  J  N.  5  mil;*,  15        do. 

— W.  7  miles,  60       do.     no  bottom 

■  W.  by  S.  6  milef,  JW       do.    no  bottoic 

W.  J  9.  3  miles,  13  fathoms. 

W.  4  N.  3  miles,  12       do. 

W.  by  N.  2A  milce,  1 1       do, 
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Hole-in-the-Wall,  N.  W.  i  N.  3}  miles,      15  fathoms. 

N.  W.  bj  N.  S  miles,  oflf  the  bank.   Beyond  15  fathoms 

there  were  no  soundings  with  80  fathoms.  You  may  know  when  on  this  bank,  as  tho 
water  changes  at  once  from  a  dark  sea  blue  to  a  beautiful  vivid  green,  is  more  agitated 
by  a  ground  swell,  and  discovered  the  moment  you  are  off,  particularly  with  a  S.  £.  wind, 
at  which  time  the  above  soundings  were  taken. 

The  first  island  to  the  northward  of  the  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco,  is  Little 
Harbour  key  ;  then  Linnyard's  key  and  Little  Gaana  key.  Linnyard 
and  Pelican  keys  run  S.  by  W.  \  W.  and  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  The  distance 
between  Linnyard^s  key  and  AbaccT  is  about  two  miles,  fine  sandy  bot- 
tom, clear  of  rocks,  and  good  anchorage,  north  from  the  N.  £.  point 
of  Abaco. 

At  tho  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  point,  is  a  fine 
bay,  called  Hurricane  bay,  with  water  enough  for  small  vessels. 

There  is  a  good  wateiiag  place,  called  Weatherford^s  well,  on  the  N. 
E.  side  of  the  island  of  Abaco,  lying  N.  W.  from  the  south  end  of  Linn- 
yard's  key  ;  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  north  end,  and  N.  N.  W.  from  the  N. 
E.  point  of  Abaco.  To  enter  the  channel  leading  to  the  watering  place, 
which  lies  between  Linnyard's  key  and  Little  Guana  key,  you  must  keep 
a  small  island,  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  channel  (about  300  yards 
from  Linnyard's  key)  well  on  board  your  starboard  hand,  and  you  will 
pass  the  bar  in  3  fathoms  and  find  good  anchorage,  in  4  or  6  fathoms  wa- 
ter, within  about  two  miles  west  from  the  north  point  of  Linnyard's  key. 
This  channel  is  far  preferable  to  the  one  at  the  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco, 
independent  of  its  safety  and  facility  in  getting  water,  as  you  may  ap- 
proach withiit  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  watering  place  with  3  fathoms, 
or  come  immediately  abreast  in  2  fathoms,  within  300  yards  of  the^ shore. 
Wood  may  be  had  in  abundance  among  the  keys,  together  with  shell  and 
scale  fish. 

The  water  breaks  where  there  is  danger  with  the  wind  to  the  eastward, 
and  it  is  adviseable  to  have  a  look-out  aloft  while  going  in. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  completely  iron  bound,  and  fragmentu 
>  of  wrecks  are  found  on  all  its  shores  and  keys. 

The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  r^ularly  a^9  o'clock  full  and  change,  and  rises 
6  feet. 

The  first  point  south  of  the  N.  E.  point  of  Abaco,  is  called  Rocky 
point ;  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.  from  this  point,  6  miles  distant,  is  a  reef  of  rocks, 
9  miles  in  length  and  1|  in  breadth,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
shore,  inside  which  is  Charrock  sound,  which  makes  a  channel  between 
the  two.    Twenty  families  reside  on  Abaco. 

The  land  between  Rocky  point  and  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  forms  a  deep- 
bay,  in  which  you  must  be  careful  not  to  be  caught  with  a  south-easterly 
wind. 

After  passing  the  reef  which  lies^ofi'  Rocky  point,  the  water  is  bold 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  till  up  with  the  Hole-in-the-Wall. 
[These  rocks,  which  ate  very  dangerous,  have  been  wholly  omitted  in 
the  Sptfnish  charts,  together  wttb  many  on  the  Florida  shore.] 

In  preference  to  running  down  for  Rocky  point,  where,  if  you  get  em- 
bayed, you  must  lie  up  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  £.  by  E.  to  run  parallel  with  the 
land,  it  is  more  prudent  to  run  into  the  hititude  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall, 
and  with  the  wind  any  way  to  the  southward  of  east,  it  is  presumed  every 
man  would  do  it. 

The  Hole-in-the-Wall  (or  Hole  in  the  rock)  is  an  arch  through  the 
land,  about  10  feet  wide,  and  4  or  5  feet  high,  the  bottom  nearly  ow^c^.^c^^^- 
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above  the  water,  which  breaks  through  the  hole,  and  may  be  seen  when 
bearing  S.  S.  W.  to  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  N.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  and  at  first  sight 
appears  like  a  sand  blufif,  but  at  3  or  4  miles  distance  may  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished to  be  an  arch-way  through  the  land. 

South  from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  100  yards  distant,  is  a  rock,  60  or  70 
yards  long,  hollowed  out  all  round  at  its  base,  by  the  water,  which  may 
be  doubled  within  half  a  mile. 

On  the  south  point  of  the  main  land  is  another  corresponding  projec- 
tion, both  which  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  some  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, of  which  the  whole  coast  bears  evident  marks.  It  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  vessels,  spars,  &c.  and  the  western  side  has  a  complete  bar- 
rier of  stones,  formed  on  the  beach  above  the  tide  mark,  both  by  nature 
und  the  S.  W,  gales,  which  at  times  blow  very  hard. 

Five  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Hole-in-lhe-Wall,  and  about  30(> 
yards  from  the  shore,  the  soun<lings  arc  regular,  2^  and  3  fathoms,  and 
deepening  rapidly  as  you  leave  it. 

One  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island,  you  will  have  2 
fathoms,  fine  level  sandy  bottom.  The  land  here  is  low,  and  covered 
with  brush  wood.     Here  the  ebb  sets  N.  E.  and  tide  rises  3  feet. 

Vessels  of  any  draft  ought  not  to  approach  the  land  nci<rer  than  about 
400  yards,  where  they  will  lay  in  about  4  fathoms  water.  Inside  this  the 
water  shoals  suddenly  to  2  fathoms. 

Vessels  in  the  night  or  in  foggy  weather,  may  run  to  the  westward,  when 
in  latitude  25^  4G'  N.  and  sound  till  they  get  in  14  or  15  fathoms,  and  be 
then  sure  to  clear  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  by  a  west  course  0  miles,  when  it 
will  bear  north,  and  then  run  W.  ^  N.  16  leagues,  when  Stirrup  key  will 
hear  S.  6  miles  distant.  Vessels  running  down  in  the  latitude  of  the  Hole- 
•n-the-Wall,  will  not  get  soundings  till  up  with  it. 

Afler  passing  the  llolc-in-thc-Wall,  the  land  is  indented  both  on  its  sur 
Tice  and  beach,  and  tends  nearly  E,  and  W.  forming  a  slope,  the  highest 
land  to  the  eastward.  Two  miles  W.  bv  S.  trom  it,  lies  the  southernmosi 
T>oint  of  the  island  of  Abaco,  and  Little  Bahama  bank. 

If  you  take  your  departure  for  the  (ireat  Bahama  bank  from  the  H»)lo- 
iin-thc-Wall,  you  must  steer  VV.  12  leagues  ;  and  if  the  land  be  not  in 
.sight,  then  haul  to  W.  S.  VV.  or  S.  VV.  by  VV.  and  make  the  Berry  islands  ; 
keep  down  past  these  islands,  and  have  a  good  look-out  for  the  western- 
most ktiy,  called  Stirrup  key,  which  lies  in  latitude  25°  40',  and  longitudj? 
78°  2'.     It  lies  3  miles  wej<t  of  Money  key. 

The  Berry  islands  consist  of  about  30  islands  or  large  keys,  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  small  ones.  The  S.  E.  is  called  Frozen  key,  and  the  N. 
\V.  Stirrup  key  ;  the  North  Berry  lies  in  lat.  25°  48'  N.  and  the  whole 
<e.xtend  VV.  N.  VV.  and  E.  S.  E.  7  or  8  leagues,  lying  on  tiie  N.  E.  part  oi' 
>he  north  end  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank.  On  these  keys  there  are  no 
-settlements  ;  to  get  shelter  from  a  heavy  eastern  wind,  to  repair  damage?:, 
or  to  get  water,  you  may  anchor  to  the  westward  of  the  vV.  Berry,  in 
7.V  or  '6  fathoms,  good  holding  groimd. 

Extract  from  the  Log-hook  of  sloop  Orbit, 

**  111  approaching  the  Berry  islands,  the  water  is  bold  close  in ;  2j- 
n'illes  from  the  shore,  1 1  fathoms  ;  ^2  miles,  9  fathoms  ;  1  mile,  8  fathoms ^ 
the  northernmost  part  of  Stirrup  key  bearing  VV,  by  N.  3-J-  miles,  7  fa 
thorns;  VV.  N.  W,  v?.}  miles,  8  f:ithonis,  rocky  bottom  ;  W.  I  mile,  7  fa- 
thoms ;  VV.  S.  VV.  J  mile,  9  fathoms  ;  and  all  along  to  the  westernmost 
■  ,  'K  :in'l  10  f:itho'n<,  prpno rally  fme  sandy  bottom.    The  moracT?L 


■■»  ■' 
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jrou  get  on  soandiDgs,  in  approaching  the  i^erry  islands,  the  water  changes 
colour. 

'<  Sailed  around  the  Perry  islands  till  they  hore  N.  N.  E.  2  miles,  and 
had  5,  4, 3,  and  3^  fathoms  ;  and  fiir  as  5  miles,  4,  3,  4,  4,  3j^,  4,  3|,  and 
3|  fathoms ;  N.  by  £.  6  miles,  2^  fathoms.  West  Berry  bearing  N. 
N.  £.  and  Blackwood^s  bush  S.  S.  £.  (course  W.  N.  W.*^  the  sound- 
ings were  2,  4,  and  5  fathoms  :  At  24  h.  steered  W.  4  lathoms  :  At 
3  h.  S.  S.  W.  7  fathoms  :  At  ^  h.  S.  S.  W,  7  fathoms  :  At  3|  h.  6^  fa- 
thoms :  At  4  h.  6  fathoms  :  At  4^  h.  5^  fathoms  :  At  4^  h.  4^  fathoms  : 
At  4f  h.  3|  fathoms  :  At  5  h.  3  fathoms  :  At  5^  h.  3  fathoms  :  At  6|  h. 
^  fathoms  :  At  5f  h.  2}  fathoms  :  At  6  h.  2|  fathoms  :  At  6^  h.  2^ 
fathoms  :  At  6f  h.  %\  fathoms :  At  7  h.  only  1 1  feet ;  and  came  to  an- 
chor among  black  patches,  which  we  sounded  and  found  to  be  flat  rocks, 
about  ooe  foot  high,  covered  with  weeds.  The  water  was  shoal  far 
to  the  westward  of  this.  Vessels  should  not  go  among  these  black 
patches  :  the  regular  channel  is  quite  free  from  them,  and  the  water  ia 
muddy,  having  a  milky  appearance,  which  prevents  the  bottom  being 
tasiiy  seen," 

Sheep  keys  bear  S.  S.  W.  j-  W.  7  or  8  leagues  from  Stirnip  key,  and 
lie  off  the  N.  W.  part  of  Andros  islands  :  from  these  keys  it  is,  as  be- 
fore observed,  very  foul  to  the  westward,  and  the  shoal  extends  quite 
round  to  Stirrup  key,  the  bottom  covered  with  spots  of  sponge  and  rocks, 
the  size  of  a  barrel,  or  the  head  of  a  hogshead  ;  and  any  object  on  the 
bottom  may  as  plainly  be  seen  as  if  no  water  intervened.  Here  the  tide 
rises  4  feet. 

The  best  courses  for  crossing  the  Bahama  bank  are  the  following,  viz. 

when  Stirrup  key  bears  south  8  miles  distant  (at  which  time  it  can  be 

just  seen  from  deck)  steer  W.  S.  W.  6  leagues  ;  then  haul  to  S.  W.  by  S. 

10  leagues  ;  thence  S.  S.  W.  or  between  that  and  S..  W.  by  S.  to  latitude 

^4^  55',  when  you  may  keep  away  W.  and  make  Orange  keys,*  or  continue 

^  Orange  keys  is  a  duster  of  rocks  and  keys,  lyiog  near  the  west  edge  of  Great  Baha- 
ma bank,  extending  from  latitude  24^  53'  to  latitude  24^  53'  N.  and  longitude  79<*  6' W* 
The  main  rock  is  abopt  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  broadest  part  about 
120  yards,  highest  part  20  feet,  and  narrowest  8  yards.  It  is  a  tiarren  rock,  the  eastern 
fcide  quite  straight,  and  runs  S.  S.  \y.  and  I<f.  N.  £.  S.  by  W.  of  the  main  island,  dis- 
tant three-quarters  of  a  mile,  are  two  rocks  6  feet  out  of  water,  about  15  feet  in  length; 
•iiid  one  half  a  mile  S.  by  W.  of  these  lie  two  smaller  rdcks  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  pass  be- 
tween either  of  these  rocks  and  the  principal  island,  as  reefs  run  out  and  connect  them, 
1)0  or  40  yards  bruad,  and  soon  as  over  4  fathoms.  One  mile  south  of  these  rocks, 
you  m!iy  sail  with  safety.  They  are  a  mass  of  solid  ro^k,  and  may  be  approached 
at  the  westward  to  their  very  edge  in  11  feet  water.  N.  W.  of  them.ii  good  anchora^ 
in  Sil  fathoms,  foul ;  there  is  also  good  anchorage  S.  £.  of  Orange  keys  in  6  fathoms^ 
without  other  danger  than  the  eye  announces.  To  the  northward  it  is  not  safe  to 
approach  within  three  miles,  as  the  water  breaks  and  has  a  ridge  projecting  to  a 
v(;ry  considerable  extent.  There  is  no  sign  of  Tvrdure  on  these  keys,  but  round  theio 
plenty  of  6sh. 

iMany  persons  mistake  Orange  keys  for  the  Riding  rocks,  north  of  which  you  cannot  go, 
:}ut  north  from  Orange  keys,  3  miles  distant,  you  will  find  a  passage,  although,  it  is  not 
safe  for  strangers  to  go  thi«  way,  neither  sliould  it  be  attempted  by  any  one,  as  you  are 
obliged  to  pick  your  way  through J)lack  patches  which  are  sometimes  shoal. 

Riding  Kocks  lie  G  leagues  north  of  Orange  keys,  consisting  of  one  rock  or  key,  about 
jialf  a  mile  long,  and  12  yards  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  which  is  nearly  divided  ont- 
third  from  its  south  point  by  a  bay.  This  key  is  very  irregular  in  its  height  and  more  un- 
even than  Orange  keys;  about  2|  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  rock  is  a  small  island 
about  2[l  miles  long  and 250  or  300  yards  broad  in  the  broadest  part.  To  the  northward 
of  the  southernmost  key,  lie  three  small  rocks  about  10  or  IS  yards  long,  each  running 
^^  W.  by  N.  The  southern  key  runs  N.  by  W. — ^the  one  neat  to  this  key  is  50  yards 
ironi  it ;  this,  100  yards  from  the  third,  and  the  third,  100  yards  from  the  wcawl^  T'tw'i^t 

;J4 
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on  your  course  to  latitude  24°  45',  when  you  may  keep  down  west  and 
leave  the  bank- without  danger.  In  caBe  you  should  prefer  to  haul  too 
sooner  than  directed  in  crot^sing  the  bank,  and  find  ybur  water  shoaling, 
you  may,  by  keeping  off  W.  3  leagues  or  more,  find  the  deep  water  of 
the  channel,  which  is  5  leagues  in  breadth  ;  bear  up  as  soon  as  you  get 
hut  2|  fathoms,  as  it  shoals  suddenly  and  irregularly  from  that  depth. 

By  crossing  the  bank  as  above  directed,  you  will  see  few  or  no  spots  of 
sponge,  and  the  bottom  is  with  difficulty  discerned,  and  may  be  sure  of  3 
fathoms  all  the  way. 

You  may  even  run  7  leagues  on  your  W.  S.  W,  course  after  leaving 
Stirrup  key,  without  danger  ;  be  careful  to  allow  for  the  tide.  On  the 
north  side  the  flood  sets  S.  S.  E.  and  ebb  N.  W.  and  as  you  draw  oh  the 
bank,  the  force  of  the  tides  decreases,  for  when  you  have  got  4  or  5 
leagues  on  the  bank  the  tide  is  but  a  slight  set. 

Be  careful  of  Orange  keys  in  the  night-time,  as  they  are  very  low  and 
cannot  be  seen  until  on  board  of  them,  and  the  soundings  are  deep  and  re- 
gular until  very  near  them  on  their  oust  side. 

S.  W.  from  Orange  keys,  5  or  G  miles  distant,  is  good  anchorage  in  '20 
fathoms  water.  When  up  with  these  ko.ys  a  passage  is  secured  through 
the  Gulf,  for  then  you  make  sail  either  in  the  morning  or  at  midnigtit, 
steering  S.  W.  10  or  11  leagues,  that  will  enable  yon  to  fall  in  with  Key 
Sal  Bank,  which  for  10  leagues,  on  the  north  side,  stretches  K.  and  W. 
smd  consequently  the  current  sets  stronger  as  you  come  to  the  west- 
ward. In  coming  over,  you  have  good  soundings  all  along  by  it.  There 
is  anchorage  by  spots  nil  the- way  in,  but  the  soundings  arc  narrow  at 
the  Double-headed  Shot,  the  N.  W.  point  of  which  lies  in  latitude 
23**  62'  N. 

The  edge  of  soundings,  between  the  Riding  rocks  and  Orange  keys,  is 
clean  ;  you  may  enter  on  it  witliout  other  care  than  that  of  the  lead. 
From  Orange  keys,  which  are  the  southernmost  keys  on  this  side  tlic 
bank,  the  edge  of  soundings  run  about  S.  by  E.  very  clean  to  2-1**  10',  and 
more  or  loss  deep  ;  it  forms,  with  the  keys  on  Salt  key  bank,  a  channel, 
which  is  bottomless,  and  called  Santiiren.  The  above  observation,  in 
entering  on  to  the  bank  between  Ora^i^c  keys  and  Riding  rocks,  means  only 
the  edge  ;  as  you  get  further  on  you  tind  the  soundings  obstructed  in  their 
regularity  by  many  coral  shoals,  but  by  day  and  with  a  free  wind  you  caw 
pick  your  way. 

rocks  are  about  3  or  4  feet  high.  South  of  this  key  are  two  haycock  rocks  just  out  of 
water,  6  or  8  yards  from  the  land.  'Inhere  arc  also  two  rocks  which  lie  half  a  mile  cast 
of  the  suuiherniuost  key,  the  largest  80  leet  loni^  and  the  smallest  50  lect  long,  about  100 
feet  asunder,  and  12  feet  high.  The!>e  two  rocks  lie  ^t.  and  S.  There  is  a  rock  as  hi^ 
as  a  small  l>oat  about  half  a  mile  to  the  ii«)rthwuid  of  tliesc  two  rocks.  A  reef  extends 
all  along  between  these  rocks.  Southernmo&t  of  the  Riding  rocks  bearin>;I\\N.  W.  dis- 
tant 1^  mile,  5  fathoms.  Kastcru  rock  and  the  northern  key,  in  a  linf  bearing  N.  by 
\V.  2^  miles,  4^  laihoms,  fine  luvol  sandy  bottom  ;  2)  fdihoms  immcciiately,  ctnd  '^ 
mileb  diijtant,  3  fathoms — Northern  Riding  rocks,  bearing  \V.  6  lnill:^,  'J\  fAiliomt — 
Soiithirn  koy,  In-aiing  S.  W.  by  W.  2  miles,  3^  faihoni:).  Main  or  jNoithern  key, 
bearing  W.  S,  W.  "Zt  miles,  3  fathoms.  i'hf re  is  a  bhoal  run.'^  out  from  this  key, 
in  a  !>!.  JV.  E.  direction,  on  which  are  »j  feet  water.  You  will  not  have  a  (lavsage  to 
noctliwiird  of  the  Riding  rocks  for  ves£l.•l^  diawinc  6  tcci  water.  Kbb  ^cts  A.  L.  1^  miL- 
per  hour. 

In  Rteei-n^  from  the  OraH^e  keys  to  the  I^iding  rocks,  the  deepest  EOimdtng>  are  8j,  and 
the  ^houlnst  4i^  fathonis.  T\w  wcstein  vt\^v  of  the  bani^  is  an  iron  bound  fhoir,  bcinL 
connertrd  by  one  grand  chain  of  rorks,  i>xii*niling  under  watt-i  fri)m  key  to  key. 

Cat  Koyv  are  low  land  rovvrcd  with  liL^hcs,  having  to  the  west«%'Ard  a  lo-.x  .^anit) 
beach.  'ln«>  principal  key  is  2  miics  lonp,  Hi.ti,  with  Oranga  Ke}s  nud  the  Kioin^.  k><  kd. 
ij't  v.tiru  uboat  3  miles  of  flif.  wrsWrn  Cii^c  oi  the  bank.     Var.  "J*-"^  2*2*  L. 
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There  is  said  to  be  a  rock  at  the  i^ater^s  edge  somewhere  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cat  key,  with  8  or  10  feet  water  on  it ;  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  its  position.  There  are  few,  even  of  able  navigators, 
who  can  distinguish  these  numerous  keys  by  name,  therefore  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  the  situation  of  this  rock,  without  personal  examination, 
it  exists,  and,  I  expect,  about  200  fathoms  from  the  middle  of  Cat  key» 
in  a  W.  direction,  but  never  saw  it. 

In  star-light  nights  the  bank  reflects  a  bright  light  inib  the  air,  which 
may  be  seen  4  or  5  leagues.  You  may  observe  this  reflection  all  over 
both  the  Bahama  banks,  but  not  on  Salt  key  bank ;  neither  can  you  see  it 
while  on  the  bank  ;  but  when  in  the  Gulf  you  can  plainly  distinguish  the 
Providence  channel,  having  none  of  this  reflection  between  the  two  re- 
flections of  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  banks. 

An  experienced  navigator,  while  crossing  the  Bahama  bank,  made  the 
following  remarks,  which  we  know  entitled  to  full  credit :.  '*  Having  been 
three  days  detained  by  light  S.  W.  winds  and  calm  weather  on  my  last 
passage  across  the  bank,  I  made  the  following  observations  on  the  tide, 
viz.  the  flood  tide  sets  south,  veering  to  S.  W.  and  the  ebb  north,  veering 
to  N.  £.  For  three  days  in  succession  the  tide  set  nearly  two  knots  in 
each  direction,  and  very  regular ;  on  the  third  day  the  weather  being 
still  and  calm,  i  weighed  anchor,  and  drifted  with  the  tide  southy  S, 
S,  W,  and  5.  W.  When  the  vessel  stopped  drifting,  1  anchored  in  3  fa- 
thoms water,  and  rode  the  ebb  ;  when  the  tide  slackied,  L  again  measured 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  same  place  and  found  15  feet. 

It  is  not  presumed  the  same  depth  of.  water  can  always  be  carried  over 
the  bank,  even  in  the  same  track,  as  it  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
person  that  a  strong  easterly  wind  will  drive  the  water  off  the  bank,  as 
well  as  a  strong  northerly  increase  its  quantity  ;  in  all  parts  of  the  chan* 
nel  the  bottom  is  of  a  sticky  quality,  whereas  to  windward  the  bottom  is 
hard  and  the  spots  thicken  as  you  shoal  your  water.  Almost  every  re- 
gular trader  has  a  different  course  to  run  across  the  bank,  but  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  clear  Sheep  key  shoals  ;  with  the  wind  scant,  and  not 
drawing  a  heavy  draft  of  water,  you  should  haul  too  a  little  sooner,  but 
not  without  a  leads-man  constantly  in  the  chains,  and  should  bear  up 
as  soon  as  you  shoalen  water  to  2\  fathoms.  With  the  wind  steady  and 
free,  so  that  you  could  lay  to  windward  of  south,  you  should  always  make 
sure  of  westing  to  clear  the  shoals  to  windward,  taking  care  not  to  run  so 
far  as  to  get  among  the  shoals  which  stretch  off  from  the  east  side  of  the 
keys  which  border  the  bank  on  its  western  edge. 

There  are  scarcely  two  men  who  cross  the  Bahama  bank  that  agree  as 
to  the  latitude  of  the  Orange  keys,  and  many  doubt  their  existence  ;  this 
difference  of  opinion  had  some  effect  in  sending  the  Orbit ;  the  subject  is 
now  af  rest,  as  marine  and  land  surveys  have  been  made  by  her  oflicers 
of  the  Orange  keys.  Riding  rocks,  Cat  keys.  Great  and  Little  Isaac,  with 
the  rocks,  &c.  adjoining. 

On  the  Bahama  bank,  in  l^tade  24^  10"  to  latitude  24"^  20",  it  is  shoal 
near  the  edge.  The  tide  rises  6  feet,  and  there  are  many  spots  in  this 
space  with  less  than  10  feet  at  low  water.  The  shoal  lies  within  1  mile 
of  the  edge  of  the  bank  ;  they  are  of  quick  sand,  and  of  course  the  depth 
of  water  on  them  must  alter  with  every  gale. 

Santaren  channel  is  that  range  ef  ocean  water  which  divides  the  Great 
bank  of  Bahama  and  Salt  key  (or  as  it  is  called  Double-headed  Shot) 
bank ;  it  rarely  has  any  current,  except  after  heavy  gales;  when  it  run? 
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with  great  velocity  both  up  and  down.  The  northernmost  key  on  this 
bank  lies  in  latitude  24''  T,  and  longitude  79"  44',  and  the  N.  W.  key  in 
latitude  23«  52',  and  longitude  30°  12*  W.  From  the  N.  W.  key  to 
Salt  key  is  about  S.  S.  E.  four  leagues  ;  between  them  lie  two  sunken 
rocks,  the  one  three  miles  from  West  key,  and  the  other  three  mile» 
.  from  Salt  key  ;  between  them,  you  may  leave  the  bank  with  safety  by 
daylight. 

Extract  from  the  Orhit^s  log-book, 

*'  Lay  at  anchor  among  these  shoals  ;  at  low  water  had  12  feet,  and  at 
high  water  had  18  feet ;  had  a  light  wind  at  W.  S.  W.  and  could  see  the 
edge  of  soundings  ofif  deck,  not  more  than  tliree-quartcrs  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant :  got  under  way  at  first  ebb^  and  in  making  o  tack  crossed  over  some 
shoals  with  only  13  feet  water  on  them,  on  which  there  could  not  be 
more  than  7  or  8  feet  at  low  water,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  at  times,  af- 
ter heavy  gales,  these  shoals  may  be  above  the  water's  edge.'* 

Variation  near  Orange  keys,  4''  26'  £.— do.  Cat  keys,  3^  22*  £.— do. 
Great  and  Little  Isaacs,  6^  14'  £. — In  the  Gulf  between  the  Groat  Isaac 
and  north  point  of  Little  Isaac,  it  is  nothing.  From  the  Great  Isaac  to- 
wards the  Double-headed  Shot,  and  thence  to  the  Tortugas,  it  increase* 
easterly;  at  Double-headed  Shot  it  is  5""  30^  £.  and  at  Tortugas  7<>  lO'  £. 
From  the  Tortugas  to  the  Belize  it  lessens  a  little,  being  at  the  Balize 
6°  15'  E. 

High  water  at  full  and  change  on  the  edges  of  the  bank  at  8  h.  60  m. — 
on  the  north  side  it  rises  2  feet ;  on  the  west  to  the  northward  of  Orange, 
keys,  3  feet ;  to  the  southward  of  Orange  keys,  4  feet ;  and  in  latitude  24^ 
10',  it  rises  5  and  6  feet.  The  flood  and  ebb  set  from  three-quarters  to 
two  knots  on  and  off  the  bank. 

On  leaving  the  bank,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  in  with  the  Florida 
shore  or  Double-headed  Shot  keys  in  the  night-time ;  but  with  day-lighl 
and  n  breeze  there  is  no  danger  in  making  either. 

Should  you  prefer  running  down  the  Cuba  shore,  you  may  steer  S.  W 
afler  leaving  the  bank  in  latitude  24^  40',  and  when  sure  of  having  pant 
the  Double-headed  Shot,  haul  a  little  more  southerly,  say  S.  W.  by  S. 
and  make  the  island  of  Cuba.  Keep  down  in  shore  as  far  as  the  table 
laud  of  Marial,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  when  you  may  run  over  N.W 
and  if  not  more  than  24  hours  in  the  Gulf  you  will  clear  the  Tortugas  - 
but  if  you  arc  a  longer  time  in  crossing,  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  coloured  water  and  the  Tortugas.  The  Pan  of  Matanzas. 
bearing  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  appears  like  one  round  hill,  but  at  any  other  bear- 
ing you  will  see  another  each  side  of  it,  not  so  high  and  adjoining  to  it. 
If  you  are  near  in  shore  on  passing  the  Hav^innayou  will  see  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  Moro  light-house  may  be  seen  6  leagues  off.  The 
table  of  Marial  is  9  leagues  from  the  Havanna. 

The  west  end  of  Double-headed  Shot  bank  lies  12  miles  to  the  west' 
ward  of  the  easternmost  part  of  East  Florida. 

On  the  north  and  N.  E.  sides  of  this  bank  the  keys  lie  in  clusters — 
these  clusters  are  from  one  mile  to  three  leagues  distant  from  each  other. 
They  contain  more  than  50  rocks  and  keys,  but  at  a  distance  appear  lik«« 
one  island,  and  with  few  exceptions  3^011  may  sail  with  safety  between  the 
groups  on  to  the  bank,  on  which  there  is  no  where  less  than  4  fathoms, 
Except  near  Salt  key,  on  the  east  side  of  which  4  miles,  and  on  the  north 
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side  3  miles,  lie  6ome  sunken  rocks  with  shoals  stretching  from  them  to- 
wards the  key. 

The  range  of  keys  on  the  N.  W.  corner  of  this  bank  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Double-headed  Shot  keys»  and  are  more  close  and  connected 
than  those  on  the  N.  £.  side,  called  Dog  keys.  The  Gulf  washes  them 
olose  to,  but  round  on  the  north  side,  in  Santaren  channel,  the  soundings 
are  regular  ;  13  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  and  lessens  gradually 
as  you  draw  in  towards  the  keys.  The  soundings  on  this  side  stretch  4 
to  6  miles  from  the  range  of  the  keys,  but  at  the  N.  W.  point  not  mere 
than  60  fathoms. 

Vessels  drawing  over  13  feet  water,  should  not  attempt  crossing  the 
bank ;  the  best  passage  is,  when  up  with  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  to  steer 
W.  by  N.  36  le^uea,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  west  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  nbout  21  leagues  from  the  Great  Isaac;  then  shape  your  course 
through  the  Gulf,  but  be  careful  not  to  go  on  itke  west  part  of  the  bank, 
as  there  is  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which  the  English  brig  Moselle  struck » 
bearing  N.  ^  K.  from  Bernini  island  10  miles  distant,  and  lies  in  latitude 
26^  52'  N.  It  is  adviseable,  when  bound  through  the  Gulf,  to  get  a  sight 
of  land  either  one  side  or  the  other  towards  night ;  it  will  give  safety  to 
the  ship,  and  relieve  the  master^s  anxiety.  In  this  passage  you  will  pass 
Little  Isaac,  Great  Isaac,  and  Bemini  isles  ;  Little  Isaac  consists  of  three 
islands  or  locks  running  in  an  £.  S.  £.  direction  ;  the  western  rock  is 
about  40  feet  in  length  ;  the  eastern  rock  rather  larger,  about  5  miles 
from  the  western  one  ;  between  these  two  in  a  direct  line,  is  a  smaller 
rock,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  eastern  Isaac  ;  they  lie  about  5  or 
6  miles  in  on  the  bank,  outside  of  them  the  soundings  are  clean,  you  will 
have  14  fathoms  on  the  edge,  diminishing  gradually,  so  that  one  mile  from 
them  you  have  6  fathoms.  In  all  the  distance  between  Stirrup  key  and 
Little  Uaac^s,  the  edge  is  clean,  and  you  may  navigate  down  it  by  the  hand 
lead.  S.  E.  from  the  Little  Isaac  you  may  anchor,  good  holding  ground, 
but  a  heavy  sea. 

About  2-^  leagues  W.  from  the  Little  Isaac  lie  the  easternmost  of  ano* 
ther  group  of  keys,  of  which  the  second  from  the  eastward  is  called  the 
Brigantiiie,  because  seeing  it  from  E.  N.  £.  it  forms  such  a  figure.  The 
soundings  also  run  off  these  keys  8  miles  ;  it  is  white  and  clean  soundings^ 
and  on  it  are  from  14  to  7  fathoms. 

Great  Isaac  bears  about  W.  by  N.  from  Little  Isaac,  distant  5}  leagues. 
There  is  a  round  rock,  about  20  yards  broad,  and  bearing  N.  E.  by  E, 
from  the  Great  Isaac,  distant  2  miles,  from  which  to  the  Little  Isaac,  a 
reef  runs.  In  a  S.  by  W.  direction  from  Great  Isaac,  4  miles  distant,  lie 
several  rocks.  About  5  or  6  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Great  Isaac  is  a  small 
haycock  rock,  just  out  of  water,  and  U  mile  east  of  that  another  similar : 
these  two  rocks  lie  W.  S.  W.  and  £.  N.  £•  SoundingiB  from  the  Great 
Isaac  to  Bimini  isles  9,  9,  8,  7,  7|,  8,  8,  8. 

On  the  bank  you  can  anchor,  the  Great  Isaac  bearing  S.  £.  in  8  er  10 
fathoms.     There  are  wells  of  fresh  water  on  the  Great  Isaac. 

The  soundings  from  the  Great  Isaac  close  round  to  the  southward,  and 
about  S.  by  W.  6  leagues,  lie  the  Bemini  islands,  which  are  low,  with 
few  boshes,  but  the  point,  which  runs  out  S.  £•  from  the  S,  part,  is  co- 
vered with  large  trees.  Under  the  S.  point  there  is  u  bay  with  some  low 
keys  lying  S.  S.  £.  and  S.  £.  of  it ;  in  this  bay  you  can  anchor  and  have 
shelter  from  winds  at  north  round  to  S.  £.  with  4|,  5,  and  6  fathoms*  or 
you  can  pass  the  night  here  when  bound  southward.    Ob  these  keys  and 
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islands  there  is  some  wood  and  water,  but  the  wood  is  parried  to  New- 
Providence,  to  build  small  crafl,  and  must  consequently  shortly  fail. 

From  the  meridian  of  the  Great  Isaac  the  edge  of  soundings  runs  S.  S. 
W.  and  at\erwards  to  the  southward,  in  such  a  manner  that  west  from  the 
T^entre  of  the  Bimini  islands  you  have  no  bottom  at  a  musket  shot's  dis- 
tance from  them,  and  at  a  pistol  shot  you  have  9|,  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms, 
sand. 

There  is  a  chain  of  rocks  and  low  keys  which  run  S.  by  £.  3  mileii 
from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Biminis,  some  of  which  do  not  rise  t^i 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  in  this  place  you  have  no  bottom  at  a  pistol 
shot's  distance,  and  at  half  the  length  of  a  line  of  battle  ship  you  will 
have  14  and  15  fathoms,  saud.  This  chain  terminates  with  three  tolera- 
ble keys  ;  the  north  key  is  called  Dog  key  ;  the  middle  one  Wolf  key, 
and  the  southernmost  one  Cat  key.  On  the  north  part  of  Dog  key  there 
is  a  little  grove  of  mangroves,  and  west  of  its  south  point  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  B^  fathoms. 

Wolf  key  bus  on  its  southern  part  two  palm  trees  of  regular  height, 
which  serve  as  a  mark  to  know  it ;  between  this  and  Cat  key,  and  the 
channel  which  they  form,  there  arc  two  round  rocks,  close  to  which,  on 
their  west  side,  you  may  anchor  in  5^  or  6  fathoms.  From  Dog  key  the 
soundings  bend  to  the  westward,  leaving  clean  soundings  of  about  2  miles 
wide,  but  abreast  of  Cat  key  it  narrows  to  half  a  mile,  and  directly  the 
edge  of  soundings  runs  S.  S.  E. 

S.  W\  from  the  south  point  of  Cat  key  there  are  several  islots  at  the 
distance  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  and  to  the  southward  of  these  there  are 
other  low  keys  and  rocks  which  extend  beyond  the  horizon.  These  keys 
and  rocks  are  called  Riding  rocks,  and  in  the  channels  which  they  form 
(here  ir*  but  little  walor,  and  passes  for  sloops  can  only  be  found  between 
the  pouthcrnmost,  which  are  off  the  bank  of  soundings,  run  with  them, 
and  about   1^  mile  from  thorn. 

3.  by  II.  1 J  mile  from  the  liwt  lump  of  tlie  Riding  rocks  there  is  a  sizt- 
rtble  isl»*  with  various  small  krys  in  its  vicinity,  CJilled  Hock  key  ;  there  is 
p;oo(l  :inchorai50  on  its  we«l  pari  in  7J  and  8  fathoms,  sand,  and  the  edge  of 
suuiMini;s  lirs  1  J-  mile  off. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  :is(*d  in  sailing  between  Great  Isaac  and 
ihe  Himini  i^los,  a::  the  water  blioaU  suddenly  and  there  are  many  rocks 
undnr  witcr. 

RKMAHKS. — To  crnniminirntf'  some  idoa  of  the  force  of  the  current 
in  the  Ciiilf  Stream,  and  disastrous  roii*equencc3,  we  copy  the  following 
from  various  anth(»ritio«  : — **  We  look  our  departure  from  the  westward 
<'f  Cat  key,  and  steered  S.  S.  W.  'J  \  Joasues  ;  then  S.  S.  W.  ^  S.  5J  leagues, 
when  wo  :dti'r(ul  our  course  to  S.  S.  W.  >  \V.  G  league;;,  with  the  wind 
'-^q':ally  at  N.  W.  goiui;  at  the  ratr.  of  ii  knots  ;  while  in  the  act  of  reefing 
1o|».-aiU,  judging  our.*elvps  near  the  Douhle-headed  Shot  keys,  wc  struck 
•-»:>  Carv-^fort  reef."  The  roiir>4;  ftleorcd  by  compass  was  .S.  S.W.  whereas 
the  driVr  made  her  course  W,  8.  \V. 

'*  I  Irl't."  $^aVJ5  an  exprricnced  navicj'tor,  '■•  the  Bahama  bank  in  latitude 
1.T'  3:5'  \.  and  steered  S.  W.  by  6.  by  rompas?,  and  in  the  morning  dis- 
'■«>;iMOil  myself  within  l>  mile-  t)f  the  Uouble-heuded  Shot  keys,  whicii 
bear  from  the  litilfidt^  I  took  uiv  departure  from  S.  W.  by  W." 

'•  A  up.  -2'?,  \V,[*^.  At  midni.»;h:  loft  the  bank  with  the  wind  south  and 
»"!tl5-\A-^:.rIv    T'U\  •*«  uiih  -^  U  .  >.  W. — 22  miles  W.by  S.  close  haultrd 
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upon  our  larboard  tack,  and  found,  by  meridian  altitude  of  tbe  sun,  our 
latitude  to  be  24^  SC  N. 

*'  Aug.  30 — ^Winds  westerly  and  light,  still  on  the  wind  on  our  larboard 
tack  ;  run  25  miles  west  to  midnight,  sounded,  no  ground  ;  continued  W. 
and  W.  by  N.  4  miles  to  3  A.  M. ;  the  ship  'fhree  Sisters,  captain  Ai-m- 
ington,  being  then  on  our  weather  bow,  distant  one  mile,  made  a  signal 
the  was  ashore  ;  hove  the  lead  and  had  but  5  fathoms,  tacked  ship  and 
stood  off  ten  minuted,  sounded  quarter  less  3,  tacked  again  and  stood  in, 
sounded  with  4^  fathoms,  when  we  let  go  our  anchor  and  brought  up  at 
4  A.  M.  Manned  the  boat  and  run  out  east  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
when  the  boat  struck  on  a  reef,  the  ship  Three  Sisters  then  bearing  W. 
S.  W.  one  mile.  Went  ofif  in  the  boat  again  in  a  N.  £.  by  £.  direction, 
and  found  a  narrow  channel  of  12  feet ;  tried  again  in  aS.  S.  £.  direc- 
tion, where  we  found  a  passage  of  15  feet,  one  mile  wide,  current  setting 
N.  N.  E.  This  must  have  been  the  channel  which  we  fortunately  got 
in  at,  tliere  being  but  two  channels  to  be  found ;  the  wide  wa^the  qjaly 
one  which  would  admit  us  both  in  the  same  direction  we  then  weVe. 
Got  under  way,  the  captain  of  the  ship  being  on  board,  the  wind  veering 
from  S.  S,  W.  to  N.  W.  and  stood  out,  but  on  approaching  the  passage, 
found  the  current  to  set  strong  on  the  S.  end  of  the  N.  reef,  which  set  us 
into  1 1  feet  water  for  about  the  length  of  the  vessel,  when  it  deepened 
to  3,  4,  6,  7,  16,  25  fathoms,  and  off  soundings,  the  lead  being  hove  as 
quick  as  possible. 

'^  The  place  we  got  in  at  appears  to  be,  by  the  chart,  BuUer's  inlet, 
and  outlet,  lying  between  Biscayno's  and  Ledburg's  reef,  in  latitude 
250  24' N." 

Notes. — Many  vessels  have  got  over  the  Florida  reef  in  the  night,  bc- 
i'ore  they«knew  it,  and  afterwards  brought  up  in  safety  on  the  inside  ;  but 
when  daylight  came  they  have  been  at  a  loss  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
come  in,  seeing  nothing  but  breakers  in  the  opposite  point,  by  which  he 
steered  in,  and  have  given  some  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Bahama 
wreckers,  to  take  them  out  again.  In  preference,  1  should  advis>e  the 
master  who  unfortunately  gets  caught  in  this  trap,  to  place  himself  on  the 
fore  or  foretop-sail  yard,  aflier  getting  under  way,  and  run  to  the  west- 
ward, by  the  range  of  the  Florida  keys,  until  he  discovers  a  probable 
passage  out,  when  he  may  bring  too,  and  try  the  channel  with  his  boat. 
Every  danger  can  be  seen  from  alofl  in  this  channel,  keeping  clear  of  the 
black  patches  of  coral,  and  white  patches  of  shoals  of  sand,  he  will  not 
run  long  before  he  finds  a  safe  channel  to  go  out,  and  save  his  thousands  of 
dollars.  I  would  not  write  thus,  but  for  the  impositions  of  many  of  the 
wreckers  on  persona  in  such  circumstances.  Their  trouble  is  no  more 
than  a  few  hours*  work,  and  equally  as  easy  for  them  as  it  is  for  a  branch 
pilot  to  take  a  vessel  over  a  difficult  bar.  They  ought,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  chai^  well ;  but  hundreds,  instead  of  thousands,  and  tens 
instead  of  hundreds,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Navigators  should  be  cautious,  while  crossing  the  Bahama  bank, 
never  to  follow  vessels,  if  they  alter  their  course  often,  as  the  New-Pro- 
Tidence  wreckers  have  frequently  decoyed  them  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder  ;  a  crime  which  the  most  barbarous  nation  would  punish  with  the 
greatest  severity.  This  is  not  published  to  give  offence  to  any  one,  but 
it  applies  to  some  of  the  Providence  navigators,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  point 
<>ut  danger  to  mariners,  from  which  the  Editor  will  never  deviate,  qr  hide 
from  investigation. 
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I  would  also  iDfomi  every  person  who  may  be  so  unfortunaie  as  to  lose 
iiis  ship  any  where  witliin  reach  of  the  Bahama  wreckers,  that  he  has  no 
occasion  to  make  any  agreement  with  them  to  save  any  thing,  but  to  refer 
them  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Nassau,  who  will  setUe  all  this  bu- 
siness for  him  in  a  very  just  manner.  There  is  as  little  partiality  among 
these  gentlemen  as  among  any  equal  number  of  men  on  earth  ;  and  for 
their  decisions  on  such  cases  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  eve- 
Tj  commercial  man.  They  are  always  the  judges  where  no  agreement  is 
made,  but  in  case  of  agreement  for  a  price,  you  throw  it  out  of  their 
power,  and  it  must  be  complied  with. 


Directions  for  Havanna. 

Run  close  on  board  the  Moro,  which  lies  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  hait 
a  *iight-house  on  it,  and  stand  up  for  the  shipping,  there  being  nothing  to 
hurt  you.  Be  sure  not  to  let  go  your  anchor  till  well  in  the  harbour,  as  a 
reef  lies  on  the  starboard  hand  a  little  within  it,  which  is  very  dangerous. 
The  set  of  the  current  between  Havanna  and  Double-headed  Shot  keys, 
is  N.  E.  by  £.  and  close  to  the  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  it  sets  N.  E. 
This  light-house  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  vessels  sailing  through 
the  Gulf. 

It  is  stated  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Havanna  is  rapidly  filling 
up.  The  channel  by  which  three-deckers  formerly  entered^  will  new 
barely  permit  44  gun  ships  to  pass. 


Directions  for  sailing  bv  Crooked  island  to  Exuma  and 

rrovidence. 

You  must  steer  from  the  north  end  of  Crooked  island  towards  jHum 
key,  which  is  foul  and  rocky  all  round,  your  course  thither  being  N.  N. 
W.  about  18  leagues  ;  from  thence  you  go  towards  Long  island,  which  lies 
west  a  little  southerly,  9  leagues  ;  a  W.  N.  W.  course  carries  you  clear 
of  it.  Lon<;  island  is  about  17^  leagues  in  length,  lying  N.  \\'.  by  N.  and 
S.  E.  by  S.  its  N.  W.  end  in  lat.  23«  30'.  About  G  leagues  from  the  N. 
W.  end  of  Lon^  island  to  the  keys  before  the  salt  pond  at  Exuma,  tlio 
course  is  \V.  \  S.  distance  8  leagues.  Exuma  is  a  great  salt  island,  from 
which  lie  an  innumerable  number  of  islands  and  keys  extending  for  3b 
league*!  to  tlie  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  If  you  are  bound  from  Exuma 
to  Providence,  you  must  make  your  way  for  the  Ship's  channel  passage, 
which  is  between  Little  island  and  Eleuthern.  Your  course  from  Exuma 
ihirhor  is  N.  N.  W.  distance  about  22  lea<;ues ;  and  so  you  nisiy  proceed 

'   IMic  Its^ht-houso  st.ind*  on  the  south  «iid  of  the  Moro  Castle^  containing  reiiccting 
'ninp^,  w'.iioh  make  a  brilliant  appcaranrc. 

T  Rum  Key  is  about  10  inilrs  lung  ami  .^J  v.-»de  ;  it  lies  in  lat.  23°  31'  N.  and  long.  74*' 
^.1*  W.  of  (IiL'rnvi"li. 

On  nidking  it  from  tne  eastwarii  it  appears  very  hilly — on  the  summit  of  the  highe«'» 
nrt*  &evr-ral  houses;  and  on  nearer  approach  to  the  S. L. partcif  it,  tworemaikablr  wIhTo 
•:Iill's  will  be  seen  ;  a  little  to  the  westward  of  which  is  tUe  bay  called  Wni  NrUnn,  u* 
St.  (leorRo's  bay,  where  the  ships  load  with  salt.     This  ^^^lc  of  the  island  mny  V"  .-p 
rroach-j i  y'.'h  i/.'fcte.     The  var'ia'.ioc  in  l^^JG  wasobscrvei  »c  be  ^'^  fa^teriy. 
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to  the  north-westHrard  along  the  island  Elenthra  ;  bat  the  nearest  cot  is 
over  the  Great  Bahama  bank  from  Exama.  To  go  this  way,  your  course 
is  W.  N.  W.  or  rather  N.  W.  by  W.  about  35  leagues^  which  will  bring 
you  to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  From  hence  you  may  pass  over  the  bank 
in  2  or  2|,  and  in  some  holes  3  fathoms  water,  the  distance  over  the  bank 
being  about  10  leagues.  You  must  keep  a  good  look  out  for  fear  of  sunk- 
en rocks,  which,  in  some  places^  lie  very  thick  ;  they  are  easily  seen  be- 
fore you  come  at  them,  the  w^ter  being  very  dear  ;  and  in  anchoring 
there  in  the  night,  choose  a  good  sandy  birth. 


Directions  for  vessels  bound  to  New-Providence. 

When  you  are  bound  to  New-Providence,  from  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, or  Europe,  in  the  summer  months,  your  best  way  is  to  make  the 
Cow  and  Bull,  the  N.  E.  part  of  Elenthra.  Its  lat.  25<>  25'  N.  long. 
76^  26'  W.  It  appears  like  a  Dutchman's  thrumb  cap,  with  a  cut  or  gap 
as  if  there  was  a  passage  through.  The  shore  hereabouts  is  pretty  bold. 
From  hence  your  course  is  N.  W.  by  W.  along  the  land,  about  4  leagues, 
which  brings  you  off  Harbour  island.  You  wiU  see  the  church  and 
houses  on  the  shore,  when  you  are  abreast  of  it  From  thence  your 
course  is  W.  bv  S.  8  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  off  Egg  island,  where 
there  is  a  reef  lying  off  a  long  league  from  the  shore  which  you  should 
be  very  careful  to  avoid.  %  By  looking  overboard  in  a  clear  night,  you  will 
see  the  bottom  before  yoa  can  run  ushore,  but  I  would  not  advise  a  stran- 
ger by  any  means  to  pass  it  in  the  night,  but  lie  by  till  daylight.  Frop 
hence  your  course  is  S.  W.  for  New-Providence  bar,  12  leagues  distance; 
but  the  best  way  is  to  steer  S.  W.  by  S.  on  account  of  the  current  gene- 
rally setting  to  leeward,  which  will  bring  you  off  the  east  end  of  Rose  isl- 
and, where  you  will  see  the  government  house,  Fort  Charlotte,  Fort  Fin- 
castle,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Nassau. 

In  the  winter  months,  -your  best  way  is  to  run  down  in  the  lati- 
tude of  26^  N.  which  brings  you  in  with  Abaco,  about  7  or  8  miles  to 
the  nprthward  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  which  lies  in  latitude  '^5^  5V 
N.  and  long.  77°  1(V  W.  The  shore  here  runs  about  N.  and  S.  When 
you  come  abreast  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  you  will  observe  a  hole  run- 
ning through  the  land,  front  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  the  southern- 
most part  of  all  Abaco  ;  the  shore  is  steep  close  too,  and  you  may  run 
until  you  can  cast  a  biscuit  on  shore,  before  you  can  run  aground.  From 
thence  your  course  is  S.  ^  W.  for  the  bar  of  New-Providence,  18  leagues ; 
but  it  is  best  to  keep  up  south  on  account  of  a  current  setting  general- 
ly to  leeward,  which  course  will  carry  you  in  with  the  east  part  of  Rose 
island,  whence  you  will  see  the  government  house,  Fort  Charlotte,  Fort 
Fincastle,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Nassau. 


Directions  far  vessels  bound  from  New-Providence  to  East 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

If  you  are  bound  to  St.  Augustine,  Savannah,  or  Charleston,  your  best 
and  shortest  way  is  through  the  Gulf;  your  course  from  Nta«asx\stt>»  ^"^ 
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clear  the  Berry  islands,  is  N.  N.  W.  -J-  N.  distance  15  leagues.  From 
thence  your  course  is  VV.  N.  W.  27  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  off  the 
west  end  of  Grand  Bahama,  where,  on  shore,  there  is  excellent  water, 
and  lies  in  lat.  26<'  39'  N.  and  long.  Id""  00*  W.  From  hence  you  should 
haul  up  N.  W.  by  W.  and  continue  that  course  until  you  pass  Wood,  Wa- 
ter, and  Sandy  keys,  lying  on  the  bank,  about  4  leiigues  from  the  Baha- 
ma. If  you  wish  to  see  the  Memory  rock,  you  must  haul  up  N.N.  W. 
but  the  safest  way,  especially  in  the  night,  is  to  continue  a  N.  W.  by  W. 
course  about  the  distance  of  6  leagues  mrther,  which  carries  you  well  in 
the  Gulf,  and  clear  of  all  danger. 

You  may  then  direct  your  course  as  you  please  ;  but  if  for  Chnrleslon, 
the  best  course  is  N.  by  W. — for  Tybee  light-house,  N.  N.  W. — and  it 
for  St.  Augustine,  N.  W.  But  should  you  have  the  wind  very  light,  as  it 
is  generally  in  the  summer  months,  you  had  better  steer  half  a  point  far- 
ther to  westward  on  any  of  these  courses,  according  to  the  port  you  are 
bound  for,  in  order  to  prevent  your  being  carried  too  far  to  the  northward 
by  the  N.  E.  current,  which  runs  very  strong. 


Directions  for  New-Providence  and  the  Bahama  Bank£». 

New-Providence,  whose  town,  called  Nassau  town,  is  in  lat.  25^  5'  and 
long,  n*"  22',  is  the  chief  of  all  the  Bahama  islands,  and  lies  E.  and  W. 
about  10  leagues  and  4  broad.  The  harbour  if  on  the  north  side  (where 
there  are  several  keys)  between  the  island  and  Hog  island.  On  Hog  isl- 
cAid  a  light-house  is  erected  on  the  west  end. 

From  Providence  to  Frozen  key,  the  south-castcrnniost  of  the  Berry 
islands,  the  course  is  about  N.  W.  distance  G  or  7  loagues. 

From  this  key  to  N.  W.  passage,  or  the  entranco.  upon  the  bank,  be 
tween  the  Blackwood  bush  and  Jowlter  keys,  at  the  north  end  of  Andross 
island  is  about  8  or  9  leagues  ;  n«s  the  bank  is  bound  with  a  reef  hero, 
you  must  pick  your  way  through  that ;  and  you  may  do  it  easily,  as  there 
are  several  swashes,  which,  though  they  are  narrow,  have  no  less  than 
11  or  12  feet  through.  The  water  l)eing  very  clear  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  this  picking  one's  way  through  a  shoal  is  attended  with  little  or  no 
difficulty.  , 

When  you  first  come  upon  the  bank,  you  will  see  some  scattered  hcad^ 
of  rocks  and  sponges  ;  but  there  being  no  danger  except  what  is  very  vi- 
sible, it  is  sutlicicnt  to  tell  you  that  by  running  W.  S.  VV.  jibout  19  or  20 
leagues,  you  will  come  out  a  league  and  a  bnlf  to  the  southward  of  the 
Orange  keys,  on  the  W.  part  of  the  bank,  from  whence,  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  chart,  you  may  easily  find  your  way  cither  to  Cuba  or  tht 
Florida  shore. 

N.  B.  In  conihigfrom  the  Florida  •*horc  this  way,  by  the  Orange  keys, 
you  ought  to  endeavour  to  tlu*  making  of  the  south-easternmost  Berry 
island  early  in  the  morning,  wliirh  precanlion  will  give  you  a  great  bene- 
fit with  rc;;ard  to  safety  in  your  run  to  Providence.  Vou  need  not  be 
told  how  great  the  danger  is  in  coming  among  shoals  and  broken  land  dur- 
ing night. 

There  are  sevenil  small  harbours  on  the  east  part  of  the  Berry  islands, 
where  water  and  other  refreshnnjnts  may  be  hiul  ;  but  as  they  arc  sel- 
dom frequented  but  by  the  people  of  Providence,  it  may  be  supertluous 
to  say  any  thing  about  tlicm. 
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Something  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  passage  by  Bimini,  bat  it  be- 
ing the  shoalest,  and  the  bars  to  the  eastward  of  Bimini  making  it  very 
dangerous,  no  stranger  ought  to  go  there  without  a  pilot.  ^ 

From  Providence  to  the  Hole-in-the-VVall  (sometimes  called  the  Hole 
in  the  rock)  at  the  south  end  of  Abaco,  the  course  is  N.'^  E.  about  15 
leagues. 

In  the  passage  from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
it  id  necessary  to  give  the  west  end  of  the  Grand  Bahama  a  good  birth,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  shoals,  but  for  fear,  if  the  wind  should  hang  south- 
westward,  you  should  be  embayed. 

The  North  or  Little  Bah^a  bank  is  little  frequented  but  by  whalers 
and  turtlers  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  iron  bound  reefs,  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proached until  you  get  to  the  northward  of  Memory  rock,  when  you  may 
«^ntor  on  the  bank  with  safety. 


Directiom  for  vessels  baundfrom  the  southward  to  Exuma  Salt 
Pond,  situated  in  the  eastward  of  the  port  and  harbour  of 
Exuma,  from  which  it  is  distant  between  3  and  4  leagues. 

From  the  Bird  rock  (the  northern  extremity  of  Crooked  island)  to  the 
north  end  of  Long  island  the  course  is  N.  W.  distance  26  leagues.  Give 
this  a  good  birth,  say  one  or  two  miles,  on  account  of  two  reefs  (easily 
distinguished)  which  extend  from  the  two  points  of  the  north  end.  From 
hence  haul  up  S.  W.  by  S.  This  course  will'bring  you  on  soundings, 
when  you  will  see  Hog  key  and  Little  Exuma,  on  both  of  which  are  set- 
tlements. There  are  several  rocks  or  small  keys  ranging  with  the  coast ; 
these  may  be  kept  close  aboard.  When  you  see  the  houses  distinctly, 
hoist  your  colours,  and  a  boat  will  be  sent  out  to  bring  the  vessel  to  the 
anchorage  at  the  pond.  The  pond  is  to  the  east  of  the  Pigeon  key,  and 
Pigeon  key  bears  from  tlie  north  end  of  Long  island  due  S.  W.  by  W. 
distant  9  leagues.  Stocking  island,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Exuma, 
is  distinguishable  by  a  beacon  on  the  highest  eminence,  and  this  is  about 
6  or  G  miles  to  the  westvfard  of  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  east  side  of  Long  island  is  a  bold  shore,  and  wholly  free  from  reefi 
and  sunken  rocks.  If  you  go  round  the  north  end  of  Long  island  to- 
wards evening,  it  may  frequently  be  adviseable  to  come  to  an  anchor,  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  currents  during  the  night,  which  miay  easily  be  done 
on  very  good  ground,  after  doubling  round  the  north  end,  any  where  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  land  for  several  miles  along  sl^ore.  In  Uiis  case  the 
eye  must  direct  you,  the  water  being  perfectly  clear,  and  the  bottom 
visible. 


Description' of  Great  Harbour  (Long  island,  Bahamas)  and 

directions  for  mtering  the  same. 

It  is  situated  in  lat.  2d<^  3'  N.  6  leagues  from  the  S.  end  of  Long  island, 
on  that  side  of  the  island  which  forms  the  lee  side  of  the  Crooked  island 
passage.  From  Bird  rock  (Crooked  island)  to  Great  harbour,  the  course 
IB  W.  N.  W.  distant  15  leagues  ;  and  from  Che  S.  E-  «!l  ^t  ^^jSaacB^V^- 
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and  to  Great  harbour,  S.  S.  W.  22  leagues  ;  from  Rum  key  to  Great  har- 
bour,  S.  12  leagues. 

A  vessel  iu  the  offing,  on  hoisting  the  usual  signal  for  a  pilot,  will  have 
it  answered  on  shore  by  a  union  jack  at  Archibald  Taylor^s  house,  a  large 
low  building,  and  a  boat,  with  a  pilots  will  be  immediately  dispatched  ; 
but  should  stress,  of  weather,  or  any  other  accident,  prevent  the  pilot 
from  getting  out,  the  observance  of  the  following  directions  will  bring  the 
vessel  safe  into  the  harbour,  and  to  good  anchorage. 

Bring  Archibald  Taylor*8  new  house  (where  the  flag  is  hoisted)  to  bear 
S.  by  W.  and  continue  this  course  in  for  the  house  until  the  unroofed 
stone  walls  of  Mr.  Taylor's  old  house  near  the  highest  hill  to  the  south- 
ward, bears  S.  S.  £.— continue  this  last  course  direct  for  the  old  house, 
until  you  pass  the  first  point  of  hard  rock  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  here 
you  will  have  breakers  on  both  sides  of  you,  but  the  channel  is  sufficient- 
ly bold  and  deep  ;  then  on  getting  abreast  of  the  point  of  the  first  low 
woody  key  on  the  larboard  bow,  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  doubling 
round  this  last  mentioned  point  of  the  low  woody  key,  drop  your  anchor 
in  3  fathoms  water,  on  clean  sandy  bottom. 

Qv"*  At  this  place  a  quantity  of  the  best  large-grained  salt  is  always  for 
sale,  on  reasonable  terms.  Vessels  of  any  size  coming  here  will  meet 
with  every  despatch  in  loading,  and  the  harbour  is  safe  and  conunodious  ; 
those  of  a  moderate  size  can  lay  and  load  within  100  yards  of  the  beach, 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

^^*  Wood  and  water  are  to  be  procured  with  very  little  trouble  and 
Without  expense. 


Observations  on  the  Old  Straits. 

On  running  down,  after  passing  Port  Padre,  keep  a  good  look  out  lor 
the  Macaras  reef,  and  when  you  are  abreast  of  Key  Savinal,  allow  those 
reefs  to  Iny  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  what  they  are  laid  down  by  Ro- 
man.* The  principal  reef  extends  nearly  E.  and  W.  but  there  is  a  ledge 
of  sunken  rocks  that  runs  full  10  miles  to  the  southward  ;  on  these  rocks 
the  ship  Sarah,  of  Boston,  was  lost  in  180^,  and  it  was  proved,  by  two 
quadrants,  that  Romanes  chart,  which  was  then  on  board,  was  erroneous, 
and  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  and  supposed  to  be  of  several 
others  ;  very  lately,  the  African  ship  Mary  Ellen,  captain  Jump,  ran  on 
these  rocki*,  and  from  the  description,  it  must  have  been  near  the  spot 
on  which  the  Sarah  was  lost ;  but  in  keeping  to  the  southward,  to  avoid 
the  danger,  be  careful  and  not  run  into  the  bay  formed  by  the  island  of 
Guajava,  Chesterfield  key,  and  Key  Confites  ;  into  these  channels  the 
flood  tide  sets  with  amazing  rapidity,  and,  if  a  vessel  is  caught  with  a 
north  caster  in  this  bay,  it  will  be  difiicult  to  beat  out  of  it.  Vessels  of  12 
feet  water  may  anchor  under  the  lee'of  Key  Confites  '  To  effect  an  an 
rhoring,  a  knowledge  of  the  place  is  necessary. 


General  Remarks. 

Bound  from  the  Atlantic,  over  the  bank,  for  New-Orleans,  you  may 

•  The  louth  point  lies  iu  lau  Vf*  9'  N. 
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flhorten  your  distance  very  much  by  running  down  the  Florida  reef,  keep- 
ing in  coloured  water  in  day-time,  and  olf  inio  the  Stream  by  night,  as  a 
strong  eddy,  or  counter  current,  sets  westwardly  along  outside  of  the  reef, 
between  it  and  the  regular  set  of  the  Gulf.  To  do  this  with  advantage 
you  must  calculate  to  fall  in  with  the  Florida  coaRt  as  early  in  the  fore- 
noon as  possible,  that  you  may  take  advantage  of  the  eddy  through  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Your  best  way,  tlierefore,  will  be,  on  leaving  the 
bank  in  latitude  24"  40'  with  a  good  breeze,  to  steer  W.  S.  W.  26  leagiies, 
and  if  at  daylight  Florida  reef  is  not  in  sight,  steer  west,  \V.  by  N.  or  \V.  N. 
W.  and  make  them  at  once  ;  you  will  fall  in  with  them  between  Long  key 
and  Old  Matacunibe,  which  has  high  trees  on  its  north  end,  the  tops  of 
which  are  quite  level,  and  at  first  sight  appears  like  table  land  ;  keep 
down  in  coloured  water  by  daylight,  and  at  night  haul  out  at  a  respectful 
distance,  until  fairly  dciylight  again,  when  you  may  haul  mto  the  north- 
ward and  again  make  the  land.  Or,  should  you  be  so  far  to  the  westward 
ns  between  the  Marquis  keys  and  the  Tortagas,  where  you  cannot  see  the 
land  unless  within  4  leagues  of  the  one  or  the  other,  you  must  keep  a 
look  out  for  coloured  water,  and  when  fairly  into  it,  keep  down  to  the 
westward  and  make  the  Tortugas,  which  you  may  pass  at  a  respectful 
distance  either  to  windward  or  leeward,  as  best  suits  your  fancy  and  as 
the  winds  will  admit  of. 

Should  the  wind  be  far  southerly,  or  light,  it  would  be  most  advi^eable 
on  leaving  the  bank,  to  keep  to  the  southward  and  get  under  Double- 
headed  Shot  bank,  out  of  the  force  of  the  Stream  ;  and  with  light  and 
westerly  winds  (which  sometimes  continue  for  several  days  duriiig  the 
summer)  it  is  usual  to  get  on  the  Double-headed  Shot  bank,  and  lay  on 
its  western  edge  for  a  breeze,  or  cross  over  into  St.  Nicholas  channel, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  get  to 
!he  westward. 


Description  of  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Santa  Rosa  to  Cape 

St.  Blass. 

Santa  Rosa  island  being  described  in  page  278,  we  proceed  to  observe, 
that  from  the  bay  the  coast  rans  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  by  £.  48  miles  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrews.  On  this  coast  the  trees  are  very 
thick,  and  near  the  beach  there  are  also  many  red  and  white  sand 
hillocks. 

l*he  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrews  is  formed  to  the  westward  by 
a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  runs  off  from  the  main  land,  and  to  the 
eastward  by  a  small  island  called  St.  Andres,  off  which  is  a  sand  shoal  of 
4  feet  water,  extending  S.  S.  E.  14  miles,  lying  6  miles  from  the  coast. 
From  the  neck  or  tongue  of  land  a  shoal  stretches  more  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  island,  leaving  a  channel  in  which  there 
is  a  bar  of  10  feet  only  ;  vou  must  also  take  care  of  another  shoal  which 
runs  off  the  island,  which  having  passed,  and  between  the  two  points  you 
must  haul  round  N.  W.  to  get  sheltered  by  the  tongue  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
This  bay  is  very  large,  but  as  yet  there  can  be  no  motive  for  ships  to  call 
here,  but  should  you  do  it  for  shelter  in  bad  weather,  you  have  only  to 
run  w  far  in  as  the  place  mentioned  above . 
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From  Bay  St.  Andrews  the  coast  runs  S.  S.  E.  29  miles  to  Cape  St. 
Blass,  which  is  the  southernmost  point  of  a  very  long  neck  of  land  that 
5;tretcbcs  from  the  coast  5  or  G  miles  and  forms  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  shoal  which  lies  off  this  bay  (before  described)  may  he  easily 
discovered  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water.  The  S.  E.  extreme  of  this 
vshoal,  and  the  above  tongue,  form  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph, 
which  has  a  bar  oF  9  feet  water  ;  the  tongne  of  land  which  is  14  miles  in 
length,  is  so  narrow,  that  in  places  it  is  only  two  cables  wide  :  there  are 
various  breaches  in  it,  by  which  (in  time  of  rains)  the  water  of  the  bay 
unites  with  the  ocean.  This  piece  of  coast  presents  good  anchorage, 
iihcltered  from  easterly  winds,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  which  depth  yoa  wiH 
have  at  1-J-  mile  from  the  beach. 

To  enter  this  bay  3'ou  must  coast  along  the  tongue  of  land  in  4  or  5  fa- 
thoms until  you  pass  a  tongue  of  sand  a  little  before  you  come  to  the 
mouth,  from  whence  you  steer  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  till  within,  always 
coasting  the  tongue  which  is  the  deepest  water.  The  bay  of  St.  Joseph 
is  entirely  without  shelter,  especially  in  winter,  by  the  prevailing  winds 
from  S.  to  W.  and  from  VV.  to  N.  that  make  a  heavy  swell,  which  always 
'^xists  on  the  bar. 


Description  of  Cape  St.  Blass. 

Cape  St.  Blass  is  a  low  point  which  runs  to  the  southward  two  miles  ; 
from  that  part  where  trees  end  on  this  point  a  shoal  of  sand  runs  S.  S.  E. 
4  miles  bearing  from  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  from  the  point.  Various  shoals 
and  small  spots  of  snnd,  having  less  than  3  fathoms  water  on  them  also 
lie  off  the  s;ime  point,  the  southernmost  of  wliich  is  14  miles  distant  ;  be- 
twppji  these  shoals  there  are  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  water. 

Tiu^  whole  cojist,  from  the  Mississippi  to  Cape  St.  Blass,  sends  off  a 
bank  o[  soundings,  whose  edge  runs  out  to  lat.  28°  60',  hut  the  depth  is 
vrry  unequal ;  this  inequality  is  very  clean.  If  you  except  the  spots  of 
sand  that  nro.  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Blass,  you  will  find  no  danger  in 
*hc.  wholo  of  it  that  cannot  be, prevented  by  the  care  and  use  of  the  lead, 
.tiul  as  the  whole  of  the  coast  is  very  low,  having  few  visible  marks  to 
ilistinguish  it  in  its  whole  extension,  and  besides  is  often  cloudy  and  fogg)', 
exposed  by  the  continuation  of  winds  from  S.  to  W.  and  from  W.  to  N. 
which  blow  with  great  force  in  winter,  and  by  iiurricanes  in  August  and 
September,  all  which  create  the  necessity  of  saying  something  on  the  me- 
thod of  making  the  land  and  navigating  its  coast. 

If  your  destination  is  Mobile  or  Pensacola,  you  should  run  in  for  the 
land  to  the  eastward  of  them  respectively,  not  only  to  avoid  passing  the 
port,  but  because  land-marks  are  so  wanting,  and  the  coast  so  low,  that  a 
-stranger  has  nothing  to  guide  himself  by  ;  nevertheless,  the  soundings  in- 
dicate sufliciently  well  the  meridian  in  which  the  ship  is  found  ;  a  little 
more  or  less  if  you  attend  to  the  quality  of  coarse  sand  and  coral  found 
outside  of  land,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  you  are  off  the  east  end  of 
Santa  Rosa  island,  where  you  find  the  same  quality  of  soundings  as  off 
Tampa  bay  and  other  parts  of  East  Florida,  but  can  cause  no  equivoca- 
tion, because  the  points  arc  so  distant  from  the  one  now  treated  of. 

The  island  of  Santa  Rosa  extends  along  the  coast  40  miles,  and  in  its 
greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile.    There  are  many  lumps  of 
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white  sand  upon  it,  and  some  scattering  trees.  The  eastern  extreme  of 
this  island  is  the  western  point  of  Santa  Rosa  bay,  very  sandy  and  low. 
The  east  point  of  this  bay  is  known  by  some  bright  reddish  coloured 
bluffs  which  are  upon  it.  The  channel  or  mouth  of  the  bay  is  very  nar- 
row and  a  bar  of  only  5  or  6  feet  impedes  its  entrance.  To  enter,  steer 
N.  till  you  pass  the  east  extreme  of  the  island,  whence  steer  N.  W.  and 
anchor  as  soon  as  you  have  shelter.  This  bay  is  of  extraordinary  length, 
extending  ^4  miles  to  the  eastward  with  a  breadth  of  4  to  6  miles ;  the 
best  water  in  it  is  3  fathoms,  which  is  only  found  when  you  are  E.  and  W. 
with  the  red  cliffs  at  the  entrance,  about  two  miles  from  the  bar.  The 
other  part  of  the  bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  palisadoes,  navigable  only  for 

boats. 

From  Cape  St.  Blass  the  coast  runs  east  to  St.  George's  key,  and  from 
St  Blass  to  Point  Josef,  which  is  the  south  point  of  the  island  is  17  miles, 
from  which  point  the  coast  and  islands  double  round  to  N.  £.  in  which  di- 
rection you  find  3  othei^isles  ;  about  £.  N.  £.  from  the  last  lies  Point  Mi- 
nesses  on  the  main,  and  is  distant  from  St.  Blass  about  18  leagues  :  from 
Point  Minesses  the  coast  bends  to  the  northward,  and  afler  to  the  east- 
ward, and  forms  a  large  bay,  in  which  is  emptied  the  river  Apalache. 
This  river  is  shoal  and  obstructed  at  its  entrance,  and  for  a  long  distance 
off  by  many  oyster  banks,  which  are  dry  at  low  water  :  the  tide  rises 
4^  feet. 

About  one  league  up  the  river  is  the  fort  of  St.  Marcos;  situated  on 
a  point  which  forms  the  confluence  of  the  river,  of  which  the  east 
branch  is  called  Jabonico,  and  the  other  St.  Jago.  The  shoal  water 
which  is  fqund  in  this  river  is  also  found  all  over  this  large  bay,  and  2  fa- 
thoms is  the  best  water  in  the  channels. 

From  Apalache  bay  the  coast  bends  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
to  the  river  St.  Johns,  which  is  23  leagues  distant  from  the  river  of  Apa- 
lache. From  the  river  St.  Johns  to  the  southward  you  loose  sight  of  the 
land,  as  only  canoes  can  get  nigh  enough  to  discover  the  keys  called  Sa- 
binas.  Fifty  miles  south  of  the  Sabinas  lies  the  Key  Anclote,  or  Anchor 
island,  and  before  you  come  to  it,  you  may  discover  the  coast.  The 
whole  of  the  coast,  from  Point  Minesses  to  this  key,  is  so  shoal  that  at  10 
leagues  from  land  you  have  but  5  and  6  fathoms. 

Key  Anclote  is  distant  across  from  the  main  land  5  miles,  and  is  in 
length  about  8  miles  N.  and  S. — it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  its  S. 
part  has  good  anchorage  in  3  fathoms  water. 

From  Key  Anclote  the  coast  runs  S.  E.  by  E.  30  miles  to  the  entrance 
of  Tampa  bay,  or  Baye  del  Espiritu  Santo.  The  coast  between  is  clear 
and  deeper  than  the  anterior.  At  3  leagues  from  the  land  you  will  have 
6  fathoms  water,  and  no  impediment  to  your  keeping  in  with  it  by  the 
lead.  Off  this  coast  there  are  various  keys,  which  lie,  at  most,  only  5 
miles -from  the  main. 

The  entrance  of  Tampa  bay  is  obstructed  by  various  sand  shoals,  upon 
which  are  raised  some  islands.  Between  these  shoals  there  are  three 
channels  to  enter,  called  the  West,  South  West,  and  South  East :  the  two 
first  have  plenty  of  water  on  their  bars  ;  on  the  first  (at  low  water)  there 
are  23  feet,  and  in  the  second  18  feet.  The  channels  are  frank,  and  to 
take  them  there  is  no  necessity  of  advice,  as,  at  high  water,  the  shoals 
shew  themselves,  and  at  low  water,  are  dry. 

From  Tampa  the  coast  continues  S.  E.  by  S.  22  leagues,  to  Bay  qf  St. 
Carlos  ;  all  this  piece  of  coast  is  bordered  with  keys,  which  lie  about  4 
miles  off  from  the  main  lanfL:  the  whole  is  clear,  with  the  exce^t.\ft^^^ •v> 
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sand  bar,  which  runs  off  from  v^hat  is  called  Boca  Q^azote,  which  is  an 
opening  formed  by  two  of  the  jbove-mentioned  keys,  and  is  distant  from 
Tampa  21  miles.  On  this  bar  there  are  2  fathoms  water,  and  all  along 
the  coast  you  will  have  6  fathoms  at  5  or  6  miles  from  it,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  keeping  in  with  it  by  the  lead. 

Carlos  bay  is  a  large  enirance  made  in  the  coast,  in  which  are  emptied 
various  rivers,  whose  mouths  are  covered  by  many  keys  and  shoals,  which 
leave  between  them  channels  more  or  less  wide  :  the  northernmost  is 
called  Friar  Caspar,  and  has  6  feet  water  ;  the  next,  called  Boca  Grande, 
is  the  deepest,  having  14  feet  water.  This  bay  is  only  good  for  vessels 
of  8  feet  draught,  by  the  little  shelter  which  it  affords  in  gales  in  winter  ; 
and  although  the  holding  ground  is  good,  you  are  obliged  to  look  for 
the  bends  of  the  bay  to  shelter  you  from  the  wind  which  blows.  The 
tide  rises  two  feet,  and  when  the  wind  is  off  shore  it  runs  with  great 
velocity. 

The  key,  whose  north  extreme  forms  Boca  Cnutivo,is  the  same  whose 
south  extreme  forms  what  is  called  Boca  Ciega,  which  is  the  opening 
which  said  key  forms  to  the  northward,  and  Sanibal  to  the  southward — 
This  opening  extends  to  Shoal  Lagoon,  which  communicates  by  various 
shoal  channels  with  Bay  St.  Carlos. 

Key  Sanibal  has  good  anchorage  on  its  south  part  in  3  fathoms,  shelter- 
ed from  all  winds.  This  anchorage  of  Sanibal  is  known  by  a  palm  tree, 
2  leagues  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  is  the  only  one  you  see  on  the  whole 
coast.  To  anchor  in  Sanibal,  it  is  necessary  to  run  with  care,  and  the 
lead  in  hand,  that  you  may  avoid  the  shoal  bottoms  which  run  off  4  miles 
from  Sanibal  and  the  keys  S.  £.  of  it. 

From  Sanibiil  the  coast  runs  S.  £.  by£.  II  leagues  to  Point  Largo,  oi 
Key  Roman.  This  piece  of  coast  is  cleun,  having  3  fathoms  attwomile;^ 
from  the  land.  Point  Largo  sends  out  S.  ami  ^^.  £.  of  it  a  shonl,  which 
runs  from  it  7  miles,  and  the  coast  bonding  to  tlie  eastward,  forms  a  bay 
of  12  feet  water,  in  which  vessels  of  light  draft  may  enter  and  lind  shelter 
from  winds  any  way  on  the  northern  board. 

The  coast  from  hence  runs  S.  S.  K.  25  leagues  to  Point  Tancha,  which 
is  the  southernmost  promontory  of  the  Peninsula  of  East  Florida. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  has  regtilar  and  clean  soundings,  whence  thr 
>ad  is  the  best  guide. 


Banks  and  Coast  of  Florida. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  to  the  castwanl  of  the  easternmost  Tortu- 
^a,  is  placed  the  W.  edge  of  a  bank  called  the  Marquis  Bank,  anjj  13 
miles  farther  E.  are  placed,  on  this  Lank,  tbo  koy  called  Marquis  Key, 
which  is  the  westernmost  of  a  group,  of  which  the  northernmost  is  called 
Boca  Grande  ;  this  key  i-?  the  hrgest  of  tho  group,  and  is  near  G  miles  E. 
nnd  W. — about  one  mile  to  th*  eastward  of  "this  key  the  first  bank  ends, 
whoso  eastern  edge  runs  about  V.  and  S.  The  tirst  bank  is  separated 
irom  the  following  by  a  channel  of  two  milos  wide,  with  10  or  12  feel 
water,  sandy  bottom.  This  chaunol  is  callod  Boca  Grande,  but  no  man, 
who  is  not  woll  acquainted,  should  ever  attempt  to  take  the  channel,  as 
rhere  are  soni*.'  shods  in  it. 

The  second  bank,  called  the  IMannrove  islands,  is  like  the  first,  upon 
n/f/r//  is  raised  a  portion  of  islands,  of  which  the  three  southernmost  have 
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white  sandy  beaches.  This  second  bank  may  be  viewed  as  distinct  from 
the  following,  although  they  are  united  on  their  northern  part  by  an  isthr 
mus  of  half  a  mile  wide,  otherwise  they  are  separated  by  a  channel  of 
one  mile  in  breadth^  which  contains  from  2^  to  3  fathoms  water. 

The  third  bank  is  called  Key  Huesso  and  Pine  islands  :  the  western 
part  is  called  by  the  first  name,  and  the  eastern  by  the  second. 

The  first  island,  on  its  western  edge,  is  Key  Huesso,  which  lies  E.  and 
W.  9  miles  in  length  ;  and  its  southern  coast  is  very  sandy.  This  island 
is  covered  with  trees,  especially  on  its  western  part,  in  which  there  is  a 
secure  anchorage,  with  a  channel  of  4  fathoms  to  enter  it,  and  2^  fathoms 
within,  well  sheltered.  To  enter  this  channel  you  must  steer  N.  £.  by 
N.  as  soon  as  you  can  bring  the  N.  W.  point  of  this  island  to  bear  near 
that  point  of  compass  (the  point  of  the  isle  is  remarkable  by  its  having  a 
large  bunch  of  trees  on  it)  and  pass  about  one  cablets  length  from  said 
point,  when  you  may  anchor,  which  will  be  in  3|  fathoms,  between  said 
point  and  a  small  island  (called  Canelette)  which  lies  one  mile  north  of  it; 
anchor  rather  to  the  eastward  :  the  bottom  is  clean.  This  anchorage  is 
frequented  by  the  fishermen  from  Havanna.  The  object  of  steering  N. 
E.  by  N.  from  the  time  that  the  N.  W.  point  bears  on  this  point  is  to  keep 
clear  of  the  S.  W.  point  of  Key  Huesso,  which  has  a  reef  extending 
one  mile  from  it. 

From  Key  Huesso  to  eastward  for  24  miles  there  are  nothing  but  low 
mangrove  islands,  in  whose  channels  nothing  but  canoes  can  pass.  This 
third  bank  terminates  at  Bahia  Honda,  and  the  islands  to  the  eastward  are 
somewhat  larger  and  covered  with  pine  trees,  but  are  low  and  drowned, 
like  the  others,  and  their  channels  are  only  navigable  for  boats.  Of  the 
whole  of  these  islands  there  is  but  one  which  is  13  miles  from  Key  Hues- 
so, which,  although  small,  is  of  tolerable  height,  is  rough  and  covered 
with  trees,  and  in  whatever  direction  you  sec  it,  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
saddle. 

The  next  bank  is  called  feahia  Honda,  separated  from  the  last  by  a 
channel  of  half  a  mile  wide,  which  channel  is  called  Bahia  Honda; 
and  in  which  there  is  anchorage  in  3  and  3^  fathoms.  This  channel  is 
easily  known,  because  on  its  western  part,  and  on  the  very  eastern  part 
ef  the  last  bank  of  Key  Huesso  and  Pine  islands,  there  are  three  small 
islands,  and  on  its  eastern  part,  upon  this  fourth  bank  of  Bahia  Honda, 
there  is  one  called  Palm  island,  which  is  large  and  has  a  sandy  beach,  and 
is  remarkable  by  the  many  high  palm  trees  with  which  it  is  covered,  and 
are  the  first  you  see  coming  from  the  westward.  This  bank  of  Bahia 
Honda  has  but  few  keys  and  extends  E.  about  4  leagues. 

From  the  fourth  the  fif\h  follows  called  Key  Vacas,  or  Cow  keys, 
extending  to  the  eastward  about  5  leagues,  upon  which  bank  a  group, 
called  by  the  same  name,  are  raised,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  called 
Duck  key,  or  Cayo  Holandes  ;  between  this  key  and  Key  Bivoras  is  one 
league.  This  key  is  remarkable  by  its  white  sandy  beach,  and  by  a  toler« 
able  high  hill  covered  with  trees  which  is  on  its  western  part. 

Concerning  the  whole  of  the  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  Cow  keys, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  state  the  following  remarks,  namely,  that  you  will 
have  3  fathoms  water  all  the  way  within  a  mile  of  the  keys,  and  will  al- 
ways find  the  deepest  water  nearest  to  the  reef.  That  the  usual  method 
of  navigating  between  the  reef  and  the  keys  is,  to  proceed  in  the  day,  and 
lie  at  anchor  in  the  night ;  and  that  should  you  be  obliged  to  anchor  where 
there  is  any  coral,  it  will  sometimes  be  ne<^essary  to  buoy  up  yout  cable 
to  prevent  its  being  rubbed. 

36 
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From  the  eastern  extreme  of  Key  Bivoras  to  the  westernmost  part  of 
Old  Matacumhe  is  3^  miles.  Old  Matacumbc  is  4  miles  long  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  ita  N.  E.  point  is  covered  by  some  very 
high  trees,  appearing  like  table  land.  On  the  north  end  of  Old  Mata- 
cumhe is  a  natural  well  in  a  rock  containing  excellent  water. 

One  mile  cast  of  Old  Matacnmbc  lies  Indian  key,  to  the  eastward  of 
which  there  is  a  channel  running  to  the  northward  with  10  and  12  feet 
water,  where,  by  doubling  the  N.  E.  point  of  Old  Matacumhe,  you  ma}-- 
anchor  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This  channel  is  easily  discovered  by 
the  white  shoals  of  only  2  or  3  feet  bordering  both  sides  of  it  which  servo 
B8  an  excellent  beacon. 

Two  miles  N.  E.  of  Old  Matacumhe  you  find  Little  Matacumhe,  which 
in  this  same  direction  has  4  miles  in  If  ngth  ;  this  key  is  covered  with  high 
trees.  OflF  its  N.  E.  part  there  is  a  sinull  mangrove  island  separated  by 
a  channel  of  half  a  mile  wide  ;  and  N.  E.  of  the  last,  there  is  another  of 
tolerable  size,  separated  by  another  channel  of  the  same  breadth.  This 
is  also  separated  by  another  channel,  like  the  others,  from  Long 
island.  • 

N.  E.  from  Long  island  lies  Key  Largo,  separated  like  the  others  by  a 
small  narrow  channel.  Nearly  east  from  this  channel,  1^  mile,  lies  Key 
Tabano,  to  the  northward  of  wiiich  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels drawing  not  over  8  feet  water,  and  is  one  of  the  anchorages  much 
frequented  by  the  fishermen. 

About  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Key  Tabano  lies  the  Kry  Melchor  Rodriguez, 
which  is  an  island  of  tolerable  extension,  and  the  land  so  spongy  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  discovered. 

The  coast  runs  from  Melchor  Rodrigucs  to  Key  Largo  (which  appears 
like  main  land)  N.  N.  E. — N.  by  E.  and  north,  du  which  last  course  there 
are  various  keys  for  some  distance,  of  which  the  last  is  called  Key  Ris- 
cayno  ;  a  little  to  the  northward  of  this  key  there  is  an  i.-land  of  moderate 
size  off  the  main  land,  the  eastern  point  of  which  is  called  Cape*Florida, 
from  this  cape  to  the  northward  it  is  clear  of  keys  and  reef*,  and  is  all 
low  and  drowned.  The  shores  of  this  coast  is  lined  with  a  bank  of  regu- 
lar soundings  which  run  off  a  good  distance  ;  this  regularity  of  soundinirs 
extends  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape  Canaverel  and  is  of  great  benetit  to 
navigators,  except  in  about  the  lat.  of  26^  30  where  the  soundings  nar- 
row and  hardly  extend  two  miles  from  the  coast.  From  20^  30  the  sound- 
ings widen  from  the  coast,  and  the  whole  is  very  clean  with  the  exception 
of  Cape  Canaverel,  from  which  at  a  long  distance  you  will  fnid  upon  the 
same  soundings  various  shoals  ;  but  as  the  sounding**  run  farther  out  to  sea 
than  these  shoals,  he  who  navigates  here  must  run  with  care,  and  Jiave  his 
lead  at  hand. 

From  Cape  Canaveral  the  coast  runs  N.  W.  by  N.  2G  leagues,  to  the 
entrance  of  New  Smyrna,  which  is  barred  and  only  fit  for  boats  and 
launches  ;  the  coast  is  very  clean  and  you  may,  without  danger,  keep 
within  t^vo  miles  of  it. 

Seven  leagues  N.  26"  W.  from  New  Smyrna  is  the  entrance  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  \)ut  only  vessels  of  very  light  draft  can  enter  it ;  this  bar  has  t; 
feet  at  high  water.  From  this  entrance  there  is  an  inland  navigation  to 
St.  Augustine,  formed  by  the  island  of  St.  An;istatia  and  the  main  ;  tlu» 
tide  rises  4  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  it  is  high  water  at  full  and  change  at 
7  h.  15  m.  The  whole  of  this  piece  of  coast  is  equally  clean  with  the 
anterior.     You  have  8  fathoms  one  league  from  the  land. 

From  Matanzas  to  St.  Augustine  is  12  miles,  and  the  island  of  St.  Ana- 
statia  eutends  the  whole  length  \  you  m;\y  kcey  alon^  it  at  two  miles  dis- 
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tance,  in  5  and  6  fathoms.  You  can  see  this  island  from  15  fathoms  as  it 
is  pretty  high  ;  the  coast  to  the  northward  is  very  low,  and  you  can  see  it 
but  at  a  short  distance,  so  that  it  makes  a  good  mark  to  know  if  you  are 
N.  or  S.  of  St.  Augustine. 

From  the  foregoing  obserrations  it  clearly  appears-that  there  can  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  getting  fresh  water  on  most  of  the  islands  ;  and,  except 
the  Tortugas,  there  is  plenty  of  tire- wood  upon  the  whole  of  them. — 
With  respect  to  water,  it  may  be  observed  that  just  within  the  sandy 
beach  the  islands  are  generally  bordered  with  mangrove  swamps,  of  about 
100  yards  broad  ;  beyond  these  swamps  the  ground  rises  higher,  and  is 
generally  of  a  rocky  bottom,  where  you  will  often  find  fresh  water  ponds^ 
or  natural  tanks,  which  receive  and  retain  the  rain  water. — [For  anchor^ 
age  at  St.  Augustine,  see  page  244.] 


Soundings  off  Florida. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Cape  St.  Blass  sends  off  a  bank  of  sound" 
ings  which  stretches  a  long  distance  from  the  land,  and  these  soundings  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tortugas  soundings,  and  is  so  clean  that 
other  danger  is  not  known  in  the  whole  of  it  than  a  spot  or  knowl  of  sand 
in  lat.  28^  35^  and  lies  about  12  miles  east  of  the  meridian  of  St.  Blass. 
This  knowl  has  but  3  feet  upon  it,  and  so  steep  that  from  100  fathoms  you 
will  be  upon  it. 

The  whole  of  these  soundings  are  very  equal,  diminishing  gradually 
towards  the  shore. 

When  you  enter  on  these  soundings,  without  a  sure  knowledge  of  the 
latitude  and  in  parallels  near  the  Toi'tugas,  it  is  necessary  to  run  careful- 
ly to  get  soundings  on  its  edge,  and  not  get  into  less  than  40  or  35  fathoms, 
which  is  a  depth  to  keep  clear  of  the  Tortugas,  which  lie  in  30  fathoms 
(that  is,  if  they  did  not  exist  the  regular  soundings  of  the  bank  would  be 
30  fathoms  where  they  are  placed)  on  the  western  part  of  these  keys, 
the  soundings  are  steep. 

You  should  take  the  same  precaution  when  entering  on  soundings  in 
parallels  north  of  the  Tortugas.  You  should  take  this  same  precautiofi 
when  navigating  to  the  southward,  that  you  may  leave  soundings  with 
safety  off  it^  southern  edge  ;  so  that  what  is  said  is  sufficient  to  fiberate 
you  from  all  danger  offered  by  the  Tortugas. 

On  the  edges  of  this  bank  the  waters  run  lively  to  the  southward,  so 
that  when  navigating  from  the  westward  with  intention  of  sounding  on  its 
edge,  the  ship  will  be  retarded  by  the  wind,  which  fixes  itself  at  £.  N.E. 
or  east ;  but  when  for  two  days  you  experience  a  difference  of  latitude 
to  the  southward  of  20  miles  more  than  account,  you  may  be  sure  that 
you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  soundings,  in  which  case  you  may  suppose 
yourself  in  the  meridian  of  the  edge  and  calculate  an  error  of  not  exceed- 
ing 30  miles,  and  thence  take  your  route  with  security. — [For  Tortugas, 
see  page  286.] 


Florida  Ree£ 

The  reef  begins  in  the  meridiRn  of  the  first  bank,  tiiat  is^  ^tlVift^Tisafc 
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distance  from  the  Tortugas  ;  its  breadth  is  about  3  miles,  and  it  preserve:^ 
the  same  or  near  the  same  breadth  as  far  as  the  eastern  meridian  of  Bocu 
Grande,  and  thus  fur  has,  at  least,  3  fathoms  water  over  it,  and  3'ou  may 
cross  this  portion  of  the  reef  with  any  ship  of  18  feet  draught :  but  you 
should  ever  remember,  that  over  white  shouls  you  always  endanger  the 
ship  if  she  is  large,  especially  if  the  wcatiier  is  thick  when  the  bottom 
docs  not  show  itself  clearly.  You  may,  in  such  weather,  soon  encounter 
a  coral  shoal  of  only  one  fathom,  or  even  less  :  so  that  when  we  say,  that 
the  least  water  is  3  fathoms  on  this  portion  of  the  reef,  it  is  because  it  is 
so  generally,  and  that  the  inequalities  found  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  reef  to  the  eastward,  is  not  found  here  on  this  portion  of  it. 

From  the  eastern  meridian  of  Boca  Grande,  to  the  western  meridian  of 
Key  Hucsso,  you  have  the  same  depth,  and  the  quality  of  soutidiiigs  is 
the  same  as  the  anterior  ;  but  upon  it  there  is  a  sandy  key  bearing  S.  S. 
W.  from  Key  Huesso,  and  on  which  a  large  stump  or  post  has  been  erect- 
ed to  make  it  visible  at  a  greater  distance.  Four  miles  west  v{  this  key 
there  is  a  reef  of  a  group  of  dry  sharp  coral  stones  ;  and  east  from  the 
key  ther^i  is  another  group  of  dry  coral  rocks,  with  only  2  fathoms  over 
them  at  2  miles  distance  from  the  key  ;  and  at  5  miles  distance  to  the  east- 
ward, another  like  the  last. 

In  the  whole  of  the  distance  off  from  the  ledge,  4  miles  W.  of  the  sand 
key  to  5  miles  £.  of  it,  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  the  reef,  as  you  will  Hnd 
spots  of  only  9  or  10  feet  water.  To  crojss  the  reef  VV.  of  Key  Arenas 
(sand  key)  there  is  nothing  to  advise,  except  that  you  pass  W.  of  the  dry 
rocks,  and  pass  about  2  miles  W.  of  the  westernmost  dry  rocks  ;  ^but  it 
you  bring  the  S.  \V.  part  of  Key  Huesso  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  you  may 
steer  for  it,  and  you  will  cross  the  reef  in  4|  or  5  fathoms  water. 

Twelve  miles  E.  of  sand  key,  on  the  reef,  there  are  3  small  sandy  key^ 
which  have  breakers  a  good  distance  from  them,  but  between  each  othei 
have  channels  of  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  from  hence  to  10  miles  to  tli» 
eastward  the  reef  is  dangerous  and  wide,  having  on  it  many  rocks,  and 
others  have  only  6  and  7  foci  water  oyer  them,  with  channels  betwot'ii 
of  4,  G,  and  7  fathoms  water. 

From  this  place  the  roof  narrows  to  one  mile  in  width,  and  Key  l^oot 
lies  3  miles  to  the  eastward  ;  this  key  is  so  called  trom  an  Engii.-ih  ship's  b^'- 
ing  lost  upon  it  in  1787.  It  is  a  small  sand  island,  on  whicii  there  has  al^'i 
heoM  placed  a  large  stump  or  post,  that  it  might  be  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. About  one  mile  west  of  this  key,  there  is  a  good  passage  over  the 
reef  of  4  and  5  fathoms  water  ;  but  to  the  eastwjird  of  the  key,  there  are 
but  12  and  15  feet,  which  goes  on  deepening,  so  that,  at  3  miles  frJni  it 
you  find  3  fathoms. 

From  Looe  key  the  reef  continues  on  with  a  breadth  of  about  1^  mile^ 
with  regular  soundings  of  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  as  far  as  Key  Sombrero  ; 
this  key  is  nearly  N.  and  S.  with  the  westernmost  part  of  Key  Vaca^ 
(Cow  keys)  and  is  the  easternmost  key  of  all  upon  the  reef. 

From  Key  Sombrero  the  re»'f  continues  about  same  breadth  ;  b;it  there 
are  many  shoals  and  inequalities  in  th(*  soundings,  which  makes  it  dan- 
gerous to  navigate  over  it,  so  that  daylitrfit  should  be  used  and  the  great- 
est vigilance.  The  reef  termiii;:tes  with  Key  Liscayiio  or  Viscayno,  an4 
outside  of  it,  in  its  whole  ext(•^^ion,  there  is  a  bank  of  soundmgs,  on 
which,  at  two  miles  from  it,  you  fmd  20,30,  and  40  fathoms. 

Having  observed,  in  the  course  of  long  experience,  that  several  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  who  had  the  mistbrtune  to  be  cast  away  on  the  Marty r«>: 
'Wd  the  'const  of  Florida,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  settlement  ift 
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Cape  Florida,  have  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  northward  in  their  boats, 
deprived  of  every  assistance,  1  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  such 
as  may  hereaAer  experience  a  like  misfortune,  that  if  they  pass  to  the 
north  side  of  Key  Biscayno,  they  will  find  the  entrance  of  Boca  Ratones, 
through  which  they  can  safely  go  with  their  boats,  and  they  will  see  the 
houses  in  front  on  the  main  land. 

In  case  of  shipwreck  to  the  northward  of  Boca  Ratones,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  therefrom,  they  will  perceive  mangroves  thinly  scattered, 
from  whence  the  houses  may  be  seen,  and  in  that  situation,  on  making  a 
signal  with  fire,  or  otherwise,  they  will  obtain  assistance. 

If  it  should  happen  to  the  southwardly  of  New  river,  they  may  pro- 
ceed southwardly  along  the  beach  where  they  will  meet,  every  4  miles» 
with  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  on  which  b  an  inscription  in  English, 
French  and  Spanish,  informing  where  wells  of  fresh  water  have  been 
purposely  dug. 


Channel  of  Florida  between  the  Reef  and  Keys. 

The  western  part  of  this  channel  begins  with  a  breadth  of  3^  or  A' 
miles,  and  you  find  in  it  from  (>|^  to  10  fathoms  water,  sand  and  mud  or 
ooze,  as  far  as  Boca  Grande,  from  which  to  Key  Huesso,  it  is  generally 
about  3  miles  wide,  and  its  depth  6  and  7  fathoms,  fine  sand  and  mud  ;  in 
this  last  piece  of  the  channel  there  are  two  shoals ;  the  one  nearly  N. 
and  S.  with  the  easternmost  part  of  Key  Boca  Grande,  and  the  other  S.S. 
W.  from  the  westernmost  part  of  Key  de  Huesso,  and  both  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel. 

From  these  shoals  the  channel  continues  with  a  breadth  of  4  miles  as 
far  as  Samboes  keys,  from  which,  to  the  eastward,  its  breadth  diminishes, 
and  the  reef  increases  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  channel  is  only 
1-^  mile  wide  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  west  of  Looe  key,  and  this  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel ;  but  drawing  up  with  Looe  key,  the  channel 
begins  to  widen,  so  that  N.  and  S.  of  Bahia  Honda,  it  is  3  miles  wide. 
The  depth  in  these  narrows  is  3  fathoms,  and  continuing  to  the  eastward 
you  augment  your  depth  to  6  fathoms. 

From  Looe  key  the  channel  continues  to  its  end  with  a  breadth  of  2  to 
3  miles,  but  its  depth  vari^^s  remarkably,  so  that,  as  far  as  Cow  keys, 
you  have  4  to  6  fathoms,  and  from  thence  to  the  eastward  it  goes  on  di- 
minishing, and  when  abreast  of  Old  Matacumbe  you  have  but  3  fa- 
thoms, and  abreast  of  Key  Tabano  only  2  and  9,\  ;  besides  which,  from 
Looe  key,  the  channel  has  many  coral  shoals,  which  although  by  day  they 
offer  no  risk  (as  the  dark  colour  shews  their  place)  yet  by  night  they  are 
very  dangerous  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  anchor  and  lie  by  for 
the  night  throughout  all  parts,  of  this  channeL 

In  Bahia  Honda  you  get  excellent  water  by  digging  wells,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  Cow  keys,  about  8  miles  from  its  western  end,  you  again 
have  a  fine  spring. 

These  are  the  only  places,  among  the  keys,  where  you  can  find  water 
from  natural  springs,  but  there  are  many  natural  tanks,  where  rain-water 
is  preserved  till  evaporated. 

On  the  north  side  of  Cow  keys,  and  about  6  miles  E.  of  the  W.  end, 
you  will  find  a  natural  pond  that  never  wants  water,  which  is  in  a  valley 
distant  from  the  beach  about  100  yards,  and  the  landing;  ia  «QmelVv\\y%  v:^ 
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the  westward  of  three  small  mangrove  islandfl,  called  Stirrup's  keys. 
You  may  also,  at  times,  find  water  on  the  western  extreme  of  Key  Vacas 
(Cow  keys)— also,  in  »ome  of  the  keys  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  Dutch  key, 
and  generally  in  all  those  places  where  the  earth  is  rocky,  you  will  find 
water,  especially  ailer  rains. 


Description  of  the  Tortugas  islands. 

Upon  the  southern  edge  of  the  soundings,  which  runs  off  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  promontory  or  peninsula  of  East  Florida,  there  lie 
10  keys  or  islands,  called  Tortugas,  and  are  the  westernmost  land,  and 
which  announces  the  proximity  of  the  Great  Florida  reef,  which  borders 
the  whole  southern  part  of  these  soundings,  and  which  in  uneven,  but 
nearly  parallel  lines,  continues  to  the  eastward,  doubling  with  the  before 
mentioned  promontory  as  far  as  Cape  Florida. 

The  Tortugas  occupy  a  space  E.  and  W.  of  9  miles,  and  N.  and  S.  6 
miles  ;  the  land  is  low,  but  being  covered  with  mangroves,  makes  them 
visible  at  the  distance  of  12  miles.  You  should  never  get  within  2  miles 
of  them,  as  they  have  some  rocky  spits,  which,  in  places,  extend  that  dis- 
tance from  them.  There  is  a  bank  of  white  sand  and  gravel  which  is 
spotted  with  coral  rocks,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  west  Tortuga,  the 
soundings  on  which  is  very  irregular,  but  as  the  bottom  shews  itself  plain- 
ly there  can  be  no  danger.  The  least  water  on  this  bank  is  said  to  be  6 
fathoms,  but  ''  I  found  less  than  9  on  the  coral  rocks,  and  usually  heave 
too  in  passing  over  it,  for  15  or  30  minutes,  to  fish,  in*  which  time  1  get  as 
many  as  I  can  dispose  of,  principally  groupers." 

Between  this  bank  and  the  Tortugas  there  is  a  clean  channel  of  3  miles 
wide,  with  water  from  13  to  17  fathoms. 

Eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  Tortuga,  the  General 
Florida  reef  begins,  between  which  there  is  a  good  channel  of  9  fathoms 
water,  but  you  must  take  care  of  a  coral  shoal  of  12  feet  which  lies  1 1 
miles  from  the  Tortugas,  on  which  the  ship  Rebecca,  of  New- York,  lost 
part  of  her  cargo  in  1820.  To  go  through  this  channel  you  must  keep 
the  eastern  Tortuga  in  sight  off  deck,  so  as  to  pass  at  2  or  3  leagues  from 
them. 

The  proximity  of  the  Florida  reef  is  shewn  clearly  in  day-time  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  water,  so  that  there  can  be  no  danger  in  drawing  in  with 
it ;  but  if  safe  by  day,  it  is  not  so  by  night,  nor  in  bad  weather,  when  you 
should  carefully  avoid  it,  and  be  sure  to  keep  th^^lead  going,  by  which 
means  you  can  avoid  danger  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  edges 
of  the  keys  or  reefs. 

In  passing  the  promontory  of  Florida,  it  is  not  the  reef  alone  which 
you  see,  but  an  innumerable  quantity  of  keys  and  islands .  raised  upon  a 
bank  north  of  it. 


tFincls  from  Tampico  Bay  to  Cape  St.  Blass. 

From  Tampico  to  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  the  winds  are  continually  from 
^-  to  S.  and  light  from  the  month  of  April  to  August ;  the  contrary  is  ex- 
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perienced  in  the  other  months.  This  coast  is  exposed  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  gales  from  £.  and  E.  S.  E.  which  blow  without  intermission 
for  2  or  3  days  before  hauling  to  the  northward. 

In  kt.  26*»  SC  N.  there  are  land  breezes  at  night,  which  blow  from  mid- 
night to  9  A.  M. 

From  Bay  St.  Bernard  to  the  Mississippi  there  are  land  breezes  at  day- 
light, and  on  the  day's  entering  the  winds  haul  to  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  and 
in  the  afternoon  it  generally  hauls  S.  W.  In  winter  the  southerly  winds 
are  very  tempestuous,  and  blow  for  the  space  of  2  or  3  days.  The 
months  most  to  be  feared  to  navigate  this  sea,  are  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November,  in  which  there  are  hurricanes  and  winds  on  shore 
so  heavy  that  no  canvass  can  stand  them  :  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its 
mouths,  there  are  very  thick  fogs  very  frequently,  especially  in  Februa- 
ry, March  and  April,  and  in  June  and  July. 

From  the  Mississippi  to  lat.  28**  N.  in  the  month  of  April  to  July,  the 
reigning  winds  are  generally  from  N.  to  E.  and  from  E.  to  S.  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  they  haul  S.  W. — these  S.  W.  winds  are  tem- 
pestuous in  August,  September  and  October,  an  epoch  in  which  are  also 
experienced  heavy  southers  and  hurricanes.  From  November  to  March 
the  winds  blow  from  the  northward,  beginning  6rst  from  S.  E.  and  S. 
with  heavy  rain,  when  it  hauls  to  S.  W.  and  W.  and  blows  very  heavy, 
till  it  hauls  to  N.  W.  and  N.  when  it  clears  the  weather,  and  then  to  N.E. 
and  is  mild. 

From  lat.  28°  N.  to  the  southernmost  of  the  Florida  keys,  the  trade  wind 
reigns  in  the  morning,  and  at  midday  it  htiuls  in  from  the  sea  ;  this  hap- 
.  pens  in  summer,  but  in  winter,  especially  from  November  to  March,  the 
winds  blow  from  S.  to  VV.  and  raise  a  very  heavy  sea. 

In  the  new  channel  of  Bahama,  the  reign jng  wind  is  the  trade,  inters 
rupted  in  winter  by  norjthers,  and  in  summer  by  calms.  Although  the 
northern  limits  of  this  channel  is  in  28°  30'  N.  and  consequently  within 
the  limits  of  the  trades,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  win- 
ter, that  is  from  November  to  April,  you  will  meet  with  the  variables  at 
or  before  you  arrive  to  lat.  27*^,  which  variables  are  from  E.  to  S.  and 
from  S.  to  W.  and  in  summer  you  have  calms  and  light  airs  from  S.  to 
W.  and  from  W.  to  N. 


Vessels  bound  to  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola  : 

The  only  three  points  of  destination  on  this  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co ;  to  go  to  either  of  which  it  is  best  to  make  well  to  the  eastward  of 
them  respectively,  when  coming  from  any  place  S;  E.  of  them,  that  is, 
when  you  have  the  winds  easterly,  which  is  the  wind  that  predominates 
here  ;  but  if  you  come  from  the  westward  of  them,  you  have  no  other 
resource  but  to  beat  to  windward  from  that  point  of  the  coast  which  yoa  . 
have  made,  and  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  it,  according  as  you  are 
best  accommodated  with  respect  to  the  season,  the  quality  and  size  of 
your  ship,  &c. 

The  making  to  the  eastward  of  your  destination  is  necessary  to  be  more 
or  less  distant,  according  to  the  confidence  and  security  you  have  in  the 
situation  of  the  ship,  so  that  bound  into  the  Balize,  you  will  look  for 
soundings  in  the  meridian  of  29^  30^,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  if  bound  to 
Pensacola  or  Mobile,  in  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  ^iass. 
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Should  yon  strike  soundings  in  the  lat.  29®,  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  a  while^ 
so  as  to  make  it  £.  northerly  of  it,  that  is,  to  make  its  bearing  W.  south- 
erly, to  prevent  falling  in  to  the  southward  of  its  parallels,  especially  in 
^  winter,  when  it  is  best  to  run,  heading  for  the  middle  of  the  chandeliers  ; 
in  this  route  you  find  no  regularity  in  soundings,  as  Whatever  the  parallel 
may  be,  you  will  as  oflen  get  nu>re  water  as  less  ;  nevertheless,  from  20 
fathoms  down,  the  soundings  are  very  regular  ;  and  from  the  meridian  of 
Pensacola  westward,  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Chandeliers,  you  will 
get  10  fathoms  10  miles  from  the  coast ;  from  Pensacola  eastward,  you 
have  10  fathoms  at  4  miles  from  the  coast,  and  25  fathoms  at  10  or  12 
miles. 

But  as  navigating  for  the  Balize  you  may  want  an  observed  latitude, 
an  J  liiive  it  so  cloudy  or  foggy  as  to  impede  making  the  land,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  run  for  it  in  the  night,  the  soundings  will  serve  as  a  se- 
cure guide,  for  which  you  must  recollect  that  navigating  to  the  westward, 
if  you  find  40  to  50  fathoms,  loose  mud,  sticking  to  the  touch,  mixed  at 
times  with  small  black  and  white  sand,  it  is  a  certain  signal  that  you  are 
in  the  parallel  of  the  Bulize,  and  from  that  depth  to  less  water  you  will 
always  find  the  same  quality  of  soundings  ;  but  if  from  4()  or  50  fathoms 
to  less  water  you  get  bottom  of  fine  sand  v/ith  very  little  mud,  or  without 
it,  you  will  be  in  the  parallel  of  between  the  Balize  and  Breton  key  or 
island  ;  if  you  get  small  white  sand,  you  are  in  the  parallel  of  said  key, 
and  if  coarse  saud  and  snail  shells,  you  will  be  in  a  parallel  between  said 
key  and  chandeliers  ;  and  if  you  get  coarse  sand,  with  gravel,  small 
stones,  and  large  shells,  you  will  be  in  froilt  of  the  Chandeliers.  From 
the  Balize  to  the  westward,  the  bottom  is  of  sand  alone,  so  that  those 
from  the  southward  who  look  for  the  Balize,  sand  alone  will  be  a  signal 
that  they  are  west  of  it . 

When  navigating  N.  W.  and  north,  from  the  getting  40  or  30  fathoms 
sand,  and  in  diminishing  the  bottom  or  depth,  the  quality  of  soundings 
does  not  vary  till  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  are  to  the  southward  of  the 
Balize  ;  but  if  in  this  N.  or  N,  \V.  route  you  have  crossed  mud  or  ooze, 
and  entered  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  find  sand,  then  it  is  a  nignal  that, 
you  have  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Balize,  and  drawing  in  with  Bre- 
ton island  and  the  Chandeliers.  The  better  to  explain  these  sounding!^, 
We  shall  place  them  in  form  of  a  table. 


In  the  Parallel  of  the  Balize,  )  Loose  mud,  sticky  to  the  touch,  mixed 


at   times  with  small  fine   black   and 


Crossing  these  soundings,  you  cross  this   (      white  sand, 
parallel. 


la  parallel  of  between  the  Halizo   and      )  Fine  sand,  with  very  little  mud  or  sand 
Breton  island  or  key,  >  alone. 


In  the  parallel  of  Breton  island,  |  Fine  white  sand. 


lu  the  parallel^f  between  Breton  Uland  and  j         goarse  sand  and  snail  ihelU. 


In  the  parallels  of  the  Chandeliers,         j  ^""^  ""!„*' largeVhel'ls!'"'"  *""" 
West  of  the  Balize  the  bottom  is  sand  alone. 
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When  you  come  in  looking  for  the  Balize,  either  in  its  parallel  or  that 
of  the  Chaodciiers,  you  must  take  care  not  to  get  foul  of  the  land  at  night, 
hut  maintain  your  position  in  15  or  20  fathoms,  at  anchor  or  underweigh  ; 
but  if  you  do  not  wish  to  delay  for  more  safety,  you  may  stretch  in  to* 
wards  the  Balize  to  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms  outside  the  bar. 

A  vessel  with  a  floating  light  is  moored  by  a  chain  and  anchor,  1^  mile 
due  south  of  the  bar  of  the  N.  £.  pass  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Wal- 
lace's and  Bird  islands,  in  lat.  29<>  8'  40"  N.  and  5  miles  £.  by  N.  |  N.  of  the 
block-house  at  the  Balize,  and  1|  mile  £.  by  S.  IS.  from  the  unfinished  light- 
house on  Frank's  island,  which  station  she  will  not  leave  unless  driven  by 
stress  of  weather.  By  day  she  will  be  known  b^  having  a  white  flag  with 
a  red  cross  hoisted  upon  her  mainmast.  By  mght  her  lantern  will  be 
hoisted  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  upon  her  mainmast.  A  large 
bell  is  suspended  near  the  windlass  of  this  light  vessel,  which  will  be  kept 
tolling  during  foggy  weather  both  night  and  day  ;  this  bell  may  be  heard 
C  miles  with  the  wind,  and  4  miles  against  it,  in  moderate  weather.  Mr. 
Ruddock,  the  engineer,  gives  the  following  magnetic  bearings  from  the 
light  vessel : 

Couriet.  Distances. 

The  unfinished  light-house,         -  -        W.  by  N.  |  N.  1}  mile, 

lilock-house  at  the  Balise,  -  -        W.  by  S.  ^  S.  5      do. 

Main  bar  of  S.  E.  Pass,  or  main  ship  channeli  S.  by  W.  i  W.  3|    do. 

Point  of  Pass-a-la-Loutrey         -  -        N.  by  W.  |  W.  Sf    do. 

Bar  of  the  N.  £.  Pass,  -  -        due  North  l|    do. 

If  the  running  in  for  the  land  has  been  in  the  parallel  of  the  Chande 
liers,  as  soon  as  you  get  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  will  steer  S.  S.  W.  trying 
to  maintain  this  depth  without  danger  of  running  aground  or  among  shoals 
as  is  shewn  by  the  following  bresikage  in  the  soundings  : — 

In  this  S.  S.  W.  route  there  is  in  the  middle  of  soundings  a  good  mark 
to  know  the  place  of  the  ship,  which  is  as  soon  as  you  arrive  in  a  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  the  Chandeliers,  which  is  as  far  up  as  Alcatraces,  the 
depth  begins  to  augment  to  13,  14,  and  18  fathoms,  which  is  athwart  with 
the  Poza.  This  augmentation  ceases  as  soon  as  you  arrive  abreast  of  Pass 
a  la  Loutre,  where  you  find  anew  the  10  fathoms  ;  this  knowledge  is  of 
importance  in  looking  for  the  Balize  with  security,  so  as  not  to  pass  to 
the  southward  of  it. 

In  running  as  above,  be  careful  not  to  get  into  less  than  10  fathom*, 
when  stretching  from  E.  or  S.  or  from  S.  to  W.  because  from  this  depth 
to  less  you  cannot  weather  the  Balize  with  the  wind  at  east,  and  you  have 
no  opportunity  for  running  for  the  road  of  Naso,  as  follows  : 

Placed  in  10  fathoms  water,  in  a  S.  E.  gale  (and  no  appearance  of  the 
wind's  ceasing)  and  getting  into  less  water,  you  have  the  respurce  of  na- 
vigating to  the  northward,  sounding  continually  to  maintain  8  or  10  fa- 
thoms, 80  as  to  coast  the  Chandeliers^  and  you  will  know  you  have  passed 
the  northernmost  point  if  you  lose  the  oozy  soundings  sometimes  mixed 
with  white  shells,  which  is  found  off  the  Chandeliers,  and  finding  fine 
white  and  black  sand,  you  may  steer  west,  and  run  in  10, 8,  and  6  fathoms 
to  anchor,  under  shelter  in  the  road  of  Naso,  as  the  atmosphere  is  cloudy; 
in  such  weather  you  can  discover  nothing,  and  to  get  to  this  anchorage 
there  is  no  other  guide  than  the  lead ;  but  if  you  can  see  the  land,  yo\i 
will  easier  get  to  the  anchorage,  as  you  have  only  to  double  the  spit  of 
•and  which  runs  off  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  Chandcficrp,  and  on  which  iho 
flea  breaks  with  easterlv  or  S.  easterly  wind«. 
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This  conveitiient  resource  will  be  better  if  embraced  as  soon  as  you 
consider  the  passing  or  weathering  the  Balize  doubtful ;  as  here  ycru 
have  your  choice  of  itater  from  3  to  7  fathoms,  sheltered  from  winds  in 
3  fathoms  from  N.  E.  and  in  7  fathoms  from  winds  from  £.  round  on  the 
southern  board  to  S.  W.  It  is  also  necessary  to  advise,  that  as  soon  as 
the  winds  haul  round  to  between  W.  and  N.  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  out  of  this  roadstead,  as  the  water  will  fall  from  4  to  6  feet. 

It  is  a  good  rule  in  running  for  the  Balize  to  get  souqdings  in  any  paral- 
lel between  2^  10'  and  29^  30'  or  35',  to  get  into  25  fathoms,  from  whence 
the  Balize  will  bear  S.  W. — from  25  fathoms,  in  any  parallel  between  29^ 
lO'  and  29^  35'  the  Balize  bears  S.  W.  and  by  steering  that  course  you 
will  hit  the  Balize  about  the  N.  E.  Pass. 

There  is  a  shoal  of  3  feet  in  lat.  SS'^  35'  12  miles  E.  of  the  meridian 
of  Cape  St.  Biass,  so  steep  that  from  100  fathoms  you  will  strike  upon 
it.  I  suppose  this  is  what,  in  ancient  charts,  was  called  Providence 
island. 

I  am  also  suspicious  of  a  shoal  or  shoals  near  the  edge  of  soundings,  in 
about  lat.  26^  N.  I  onc€  passed  quickly  through  two  coloured  patches 
in  about  that  latitude,  and  was  clear  of  the  appearance  before  I  had  time, 
to  sound.  They  looked  like  shoal  coral  shoals,  and  I  passed  between 
them  with  a  ship  drawing  17|  feet. .  I  had  sounded  in  45  fathoms  shortly 
before,  and  had  no  bottom  shortly  after. 


Chandelier  Is^Iands. 

From  Pass  a  la  Loutre,  or  Wolf  Pass  (one  of  the  entrances  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi) the  coast  doubles  to  the  westward  and  soon  to  the  northward  to 
the  parallel  of  29*^  27'  in  which  latitude  lies  Key  Breton,  which  is  a  group 
of  small  keys,  whose  western  limits  are  5  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  so 
that  it  forms  a  bay,  called  Poza  or  Wells,  in  which  there  are  4  or  5  fa- 
thoms, with  some  shoals  of  less  water.  East  of  Key  Breton  is  the  isle  of. 
Grand  Gossier,  from  which  a  ledge  runs  N.  N.  E.  and  breaks  to  the  isle 
of  Palos,  which  is  the  southernmost  erf  the  Chrmdeliers.  There  is  a  good 
passage  inside  the  Chandeliers  with  8  to  1 1  feet  water,  but  a  good  pilot  is 
requisite.  From  Key  Breton  a  shoal  stretches  (wo  miles  S.  W.  bold  at 
the  very  point.  Shelter  can  be  had  from  a  N.  E.  wind  inside  this  island, 
but  the  navigation  is  difficult  for  strangers,  and  requires  much  survey  to 
describe  it  properly. 

The  whole  of  the  Chandelier  islands  are  v6ry  low,  with  some  myrtle 
bushes  upon  them,  and  form  a  chain  of  coast  very  injurious  and  to  be 
dreaded  by  navigators,  not  only  that  yoa  cannot  see  them  at  a  regular  di^- 
tance,  but  because  the  winds  at  S.  E.  Twhich  blow  hard  in  winter)  are 
right  on  the  coast ;  nevertheless  there  is  good  shelter  for  vA}  ships  to  the 
westward  of  the  north  extreme  of  the  Chandeliers,  called  the  Road  of 
Naso,  where  the  heavy  English  men  of  war  lay  during  the  siege  of  New 
Orleans.  This  is  the  only  good  shelter  for  large  men  of  war  in  the  whole 
coast  of  Florida  (Tampa  bay  and  Pensacola  for  small  sized  frigates  ex- 
cepted) not  only  because  it  is  defended  from  winds  on  shore,  but  because 
there  is  no  bar,  breakers,  nor  impediment  whatever  to  your  entering  it  in 
all  weathers.  To  enter  the  Road  of  J^aso^  you  have  only  to  run  so  as  to 
double  the  north  point  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  which  will  be  one  milt 
from  the  land,  and  then  navigate  west  round  to  south,  keeping  in  4,  5.  <  •; 
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G  fathoms,  accordiag  to  the  draft  of  the  ship,  and  you  may  anchor  in  4  fa- 
thoms, when  the  north  point  hears  N.  N.  E.  distant  two  miles  ;  hut  if  you 
wish  deeper  water  you  must  not  rim  so  fur  south,  hut  anchor  when  the 
north  point  bears  £.  N.  E.  in  5  to  6  fathoms  water.  In  the  Chandeliers, 
and  almost  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  you  can  get  water  by 
digging  wells  in  the  beach,  but  there  is  no  other  wood  on  the  Chandeliers 
than  the  drifl  logs  left  in  abundance  on  the  beach.  Its  lands  produce  np- 
thing  but  the  myrtle  from  which  the  green  wax  is  produced. 

Nearly  N.  and  S.  of  the  north  extremity  of  the  Chandeliers,  14  miles 
distant,  is  Ship  island,  west  of  which,  8  miles,  is  Cat  island,  and  to  the 
southward  of  tliis,  various  keys,  called  St.  Miguell,  ruQ  and  extend  out 
from  the  coast  of  the  islands;  between  these  and  Cat  island  ia  the  pass  into 
Blind  Lake  (or  Lake  Borgne)  and  Lake  Ponchetrain,  in  both  of  which 
there  is  very  little  water,  especially  in  Lake  Borgne.  Between  Cat  ancl 
Ship  islands  there  is  a  large  shoal  running  out  from  the  east  point  o(  the 
first,  which  leaves  a  channel  of  less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  to.  enter  to  the 
northward  of  them  ;  this  channel  has  good  12  feet  water  ;  the  anchorage 
is  N.  and  S.  with  the  west  end  of  Ship  island  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ilis- 
tant,  in  4  and  5  fathoms.  Ship  island  is  long  E.  and  W.  and.  very  qarrow, 
and  widest  in  the  middle,  which  is  partly  covered  with  pines,  but  barren 
at  both  ends.  The  hurricane  of  1819  cut  a  small  channel  through  Ship 
island  1^  miles  from  its  west  end  ;  in  it  is  a  well  of  good  water,  which  is 
on  its  north  coast,  and  about  midway  the  island.  East  from  Ship  island,  5 
miles  distant,  lies  the  west  end  of  Horn  island,  and  between  the  two  lies 
Dog  island  ;  from  the  first  a  shoal  runs  out  to  tlie  east,  which  not  only 
embraces  the  Dogs,  but  leaves  a  channel  of  only  1 50  fathoms  wide  ;  the 
bar  has  2}  fathoms  when  you  immediately  drop  into  5  fathoms.  East  of 
Horn  island  lies  M iissacre  island,  then  Dauphin  island,  which  is  on  the  W, 
^ide  of  the  entrance  into  Mobile^ 


General  remarks  from  Sauta  Rosa  Bay  tq.thfi  Balizo. 

From  the^neridian  of  Santa  Rosa  bay  to  the  westward-  you  get  nothing 
'vith  the  lead  but  fine  sand,  with  black  grains  like  powder,  and  red  points 
that  is  outside  of  18  fathoms  ;  but  diminishing  from  18  fathoms,  you  en- 
ter into  very  fine  reddish  sand,  mixed  with  a  few  white  sheHs  and  small 
black  gravel,  whicli  quality  is  very  notable,  because  yau  find  it  no  where 
c:xccpt  S.  E.  and  S.  of  Pensacola.  The  Barancas,  or  bluffs  at  its  entrance, 
may  be  seen  5  leagues  off  in  14  fathoms  water.  You  may  also  know  the 
port  by  the  quantity  of  sounding,  as  from  Pensacola  to  the  eastward,  you 
have  10  fathoms  at  4  miles  from,  the  beach,  but  to  th«  westward  the  same 
water  lies  10  miles  off. 


Directions  for  Pensacola. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  gale  on  shore,  when  off  Pensacola,  you  must 
try  for  an  offing,  as  you  are  greatly  exposed  outside  the  bar     A  S  W 
course  made  good  will  weather  the  Balize. 
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The  bay  of  Pensacola  is  a  good  port,  and  has,  at  low  water,  on  the  bar 
21  feet  water.  The  eastern  point  of  its  entrance  is  called  Point  Siguen- 
za  and  is  the  western  point  of  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  extends 
£.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  14  leagues,  and  completely  fronts  the  whole  bay 
of  Pensacola  :  it  is  so  low  that  the  seas,  in  gales,  wash  its  top,  and  is  no 
where  more  than  one-fonrth  or  one-third  of  a  mile  wide.  There  are 
some  red  bluffs  on  the  main  coast,  which  is  higher  than  the  rest  of  it,  one 
of  which,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pensacola  bay  ; 
and  in  or  near  the  front  of  the  entrance,  are  three  red  bluffs,  adjoining 
each  other,  and  called  the  Barancas.  On  the  bench  under  these  blufl's 
lies,  or  did  lie,  a  half-moon  battery,  called  also  Barancas  ;  and  the  pilots 
reside  in  a  few  small  houses  right  over  and  a  little  cast  of  the  fort.  After 
passing  the  bar,  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  between  these  Barancas  and 
Point  Siguenza,  and  runs  nearly  E.  and  W.  This  port  would  be  difficult 
to  recognise  were  it  not  for  the  bluffs,  which  consisting  of  three  adjoin- 
ing each  other,  cannot  be  easily  mistaken. 

A  shoal,  called  the  Angel,  runs  off  to  the  W.  of  Point  Signen;^a,  and  has 
two  small  sand  keys  on  it,  level  with  the  watcr*s  edge  :  this  'sho»l  stretches 
to  the  southward  about  1^  mile,  and  a  bank  of  only  12  feet,  hard  sand, 
runs  out  one  mile  farther  south,  and  runs  to  the  eastward,  traversing  the 
whole  coast  as  far  as  the  isle  of  2St,  Kosa  ;  and  the  western  part  of^  this 
shoal  forms  the  bar  of  Pensacola,  which  is  one  mile  wide  ;  and  after  cross- 
ing it  you  soon  fall  into  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.  The  bar  is  not  the 
only  difficulty  in  entering  Pensacola,  as  there  is  on  the  inner  part,  and  as 
high  up  as  Point  Siguenza,  a  shoal  only  10  feet,  very  steep  and  distant 
from  the  point  near  one  mile,  and  consequently  runs  out  to  mid-channel 
of  the  entrance. 

To  enter  this  port,  you  must  do  it  to  the  westward  of  the  bhoal,  and 
observe  what  follows,  which  with  a  plan  of  the  port  will  give  you  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  its  configuration. 

The  bar  runs  out  to  the  soutlnvardof  Point  Si^utjnza  Jibout  two  inilo-  : 
whence  in  coming  from  the  castwar  1,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  ;h  inurh  as  iJ 
fathoms,  till  you  bring  in  a  line  the  point  and  Fort  Barancas  ;  whirh  will 
be  when  the  bluffs  bear  N.  18°  VV.  From  this  situation  of  8  fathoms,  and 
the  fort  and  point  in  aline,  you  must  steer  N.  3 1*'  W.  with  which  course 
you  will  cross  the  bar  in  the  best  water ;  and  before  you  are  on  it  3  ou 
will  have  run  near  2J  miles.  If  by  this  course  the  current  has  altered 
the  bearing,  you  must  take  care  to  loof  or  bear  away  to  get  hold  of  it 
again  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  you  are  on  the  bar,  the  eastern  extreme  of  llir 
bluffs  will  bear  north  ;  after  crossina;  the  bar  with  the  ronrse  of  N.  ^T' 
W.  you  will  continue  on  the  same  course  till  the  western  extreme  of  the 
Barancas  or  bluffs  bear  N.  o^  W.  which  will  be  when  you  have  ojieiH-d 
Point  Tartciro  (the  eastern  ]>oint  of  main  lanil  which  runs  i:.  from  the 
bluffs,  and  forms  the  western  point  of  Pensacola  ba})  with  Point  Siiruen- 
za,  when  you  will  steer  for  it — that  i-,  steer  N.  6°  W ,  and  head  lor  tlie 
western  extreme  of  tiie  blulVs,  bv  which  you  will  nass  about  \\  rabli's 
length  W.  of  the  above  sboal.  \o\\  continue  this  N.  .'.  W.  rourse,  till  you 
are  E.  and  W.  with  the  Point  Simien/.a,  when  you  haul  to  the  ea^^twanl 
for  the  eiLslern  extreme  of  the  bliilVs,  and  continue  so  till  Toint  ^iui'ionzr! 
bears  E.  S.  E — then  steer  for  Point  Tartaro,  until  Point  Si^uen/a  lHsn> 
S.  when  you  may  steer  E — and  as  soon  as  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  Point 
Tartaro,  you  will  steer  for  the  edifices  oi'  the  city  (about  N.  E.)  distant 
from  the  point  about  two  leagues,  and  anchor  to  the  southward  of  them 
in  the  depth  suited  to  the  draft  of  the  ship.     At  1,V  mile  from  the  \(^\\u 
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and  mole,  you  will  have  4j^  fathoms.  The  entrance  to  this  bay  is  easy, 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  configuration,  especially  as  almost  every  day  there 
are  winds  from  the  S.  £•  round  to  W.  which  set  in  about  noon  and  con- 
tinue to  near  sunset. 

The  western  side  of  the  entrance  of  Pensacola  sends  out  a  large  reef 
to  the  southward,  and  is  called  the  Calafatas  or  Caulkers'  reef,  and  breaks 
in  4  &thoms  with  fresh  winds  on  shore.  Remember,  that  the  west  end  of 
Santa  Rosa  island  is  called  Point  Siguenza,  and  that  Point  Tartaro  is  on 
the  main  land  east  of  the  west  point  of  the  island,  and  you  haul  round  this 
point  for  the  town  ;  it  is  bold  to  within  30  fathoms,  and  before  you  come 
to  it  you  might  lie  along  side  the  beach — water  enough.  Best  anchor- 
age for  large  ships  is  Point  Tartaro,  N.  £.  half  a  mile,  sheltered  from  all 
winds. 

Pensacola  is  an  excellent  port,  and  has  room  for  all  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  Tampa  bay  is  better,  more  spacious,  has  three  chan- 
nels to  enter,  all  straight,  and  one  has  three  feet  more  water  than  Pensa- 
cola ;  the  second  has  \5  feet  over  its  bar,  and  the  third  about  8  or  10  ; 
one  channel  runs  in  about  N.  £. — one  N.  and  the  other  N.  N.  W. 

Beside  the  before-mentioned  directions  for  going  into  Pensacola,  when 
the  fort  and  Point  Siguenza  are  in  a  line,  and  the  ^hip  in  8  fathoins  water, ' 
you  will  also  have  in  a  line  two  large  dry  pine  trees  quite  white  ;  these 
trees  bear  exactly  N.  31"  W.  when  in  a  line,  and  by  keeping  them  thus, 
you  cross  the  bar  as  before — you  keep  on  with  the  trees  in  a  line  until  the 
western  extreme  of  the  bluSs  bearN.  ^  W.  when  steer  as  before. 

These  trees  are  an  excellent  mark  to  cross  the  bar ;  but  as  they  have 
been  dead  for  many  years,  they  may  shortly  be  blown  down.  They  are 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  other  large  trees,  and  cannot  be  mistaken* 
When  about  4  miles  £.  of  Point  Siguenza,  you  can  see  the  town  of  Pen- 
sacola over  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  on  all  its  sand  beaches  by  digging  wells. 
The  tide  is  established  at  about  9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  rises  from  2  to  4  feet; 
only  one  tide  in  24  hours. 


Directions  for  Mobile. 

Those  off  Mobile  should  recollect  the  necessity  of  getting  an  offing  as 
soon  as  there  are  appearances  of  a  gale  on  shore,  either  to  weather  the 
Balize,  or,  which  is  better,  to  take  in  tlrue  the  road  of  Naso,  as  destruc- 
tion is  inevitable  if  you  come  to  anchor  outside  Mobile  bar,  during  the 
gale. 

In  running  in  for  the  land,  should  you  make  it  to  the  westward  of  the 
Uar,  it  will  appear  broken,  as  it'consists  of  small  islands,  which  occasion 
several  openings.  More  to  the  westward  the  land  is  very  level.  Dau- 
phine  hlandy  on  the  western  point  of  the  bay,  appears  high  and  bluff; 
Mobile  Pointy  low  and  sandy,  with  a  single  tree  on  the  extremity.  Before 
you  shoal  into  8  fathoms,  bring  the  east  end  of  Dauphine  Island  to  bear 
N.  W.  by  N.  and  steer  in  N.  N.  W.  This  course  will  run  you  over  a 
bar,  on  which  you  will  have  from  15  to  19  fcet  water,  and  sand ;  on 
crossing,  you  will  drop  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  when  you  will  be  be- 
tween the  eadt  and'west  breaker  heads.  Keep  nearest  the  eastern  break- 
eue,  as  they  are  very  bold,  and  visible  in  any  weather.  On  the  western 
side  are  shoals. 
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After  patBiDg  the  point  of  the  eastern  breaker,  you  may  haul  up  N.  by 
W.  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  haul  up  for  Mobile  Point.  In  passing,  pte 
it  a  birth  of  about  100  yards.  After  leaving  Mobile  Point,  to  run  up  the 
bay,  steer  N.  by  W.  night  and  day,  as  there  is  no  danger  in  the  way.— 
When  you  have  run  about  25  miles,  you  will  then  be  in  ^10  feet  water. 
Here,  as  there  are  stakes  in  the  channel,  you  had  better  come  too  for  a 
river  pilot,  which  you  will  have  to  send  your  boat  on  shore  for,  to  the 
distance  of  about  4  miles,  the  town  being  in  sight. 

In  running  for  the  land  during  night,  your  soundings  will  be  mud  till 
you  approach,  when  you  will  find  sand  and  mud  mixed,  then  sand,  in  8 
&thoms. 

[Pelican  and  Sandy  Islands  are  only  one,  but  in  very  high  tides  they 
are  separated,  appearing  like  two  islands,  as  laid  down  ou  the  chart.] 


To  prevent  missing  the  river  Mississippi,  and  falling  ta  the 

westward. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  river  Mississippi  is  in  lat.  29^  6'  N. ;  but 
vessels  bound  there,  should  always  run  down  2  or  3  leagues  to  the  north* 
ward  ;  by  so  doing  you  will  have  good  soundings  to  guide  you.  When 
you  have  struck  soundings,  you  may  run  in  the  parallel  above  directed 
into  18  or  even  16  fathoms,  and  you  will  then  have  the  blockhouse  (or 
Balize)  bearing  southwesterly  ;  the  anchorage  is  good  every  where,  and 
should  it  fall  calm,  a  light  kcdge  will  prevent  being  drifted  by  the  current, 
which  is  sometimes  pretty  strong  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  much  stronger  in 
the  latitude  of  the  river's  mouth  than  elsewhere,  and  no  soundings  until 
you  are  close  in  with  the  land.  Until  the  erection  of  the  permanent  light- 
house at  the  Balize  or  on  Frank's  island,  the  old  Block-house  will  b« 
kept  regularly  lighted.  It  will  have  a  fixed  light,  and  be  visible  from 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise.  The  light  will  be  about  50  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  'I'he  bearing  and  distance  of  the  Block-house 
will  be  as  follows:  From  the  outer  point  of  I*ass-a-la-Loutre,  S.  S.  W. 
J  W.  distant  3^  leagues.  In  running  from  Pass-a-la-Loutre  for  the  main 
bar  at  the  S.  E.  pass,  in  the  night,  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  in  less  than  l;") 
fathoms  water ;  in  the  day  time  vessels  may  approach  to  within  8  or  10 
tathoms,  observing  to  keep  the  lead  going.  Being  off  Pass-a^la-Loutre  in 
15  fathoms,  in  order  to  go  around  the  N.  E.  pass  in  10  fathoms,  the 
course  is  S.  S.  E.  distant  2  leagues  ;  from  thence  to  the  anchorage  off  the 
bar  S.  S.  W.  U-  leagues.  The  Block-house  bears  from  the  brst  anrhor- 
ase  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind  to  come  over  the  bar  W.  bv  N.  ',  N.  distant  ? 
leagues,  where  will  be  found  H  to  11  lalhoms.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
S.  E.  clianncl  on  the  bar,  the  Block-house  bears  N.  W.  by  W.  J  W.  dis- 
tant 3  miles.  A  vessel  with  a  Hoating  light  is  also  moored  IJ  mile  due 
south  of  the  N.  E.  pass.     [For  descriptioji,  see  page  209.] 

Should  you  take  your  departure  from  the  Tortugas,  on  leaving  them 
make  a  N.  W.  course  good,  and  you  will  fall  into  the  latitude  of  the  Ba- 
lize 20  leagues  to  the  eastward  ;  keep  on  to  lat.  29^  20',  when  you  may 
steer  W.  or  W.  |  S.  to  25  fathoms,  then  haul  to  S.  W.  for  the  Bahze, 
taking  care  not  to  pass  its  latitude  in  the  night  time,  and  you  may  make 
sure  of  seeing  it.  Should  the  weather  be  thick,  keep  in  IG  fathoms,  and 
you  fvJU  fuU  in  off  Pass-a-la-Loutro,  where  pilots  are  always  stationed  ; 
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but  should  yott  see  the  land,  or  vessels  at  anchor,  if  the  ivind  will  permit 
haul  to  S.  S.  W.  or  more  southwardly,  and  lead  along  in  12  fathoms,  until 
yoti  see  the  two  masts  of  a  sunken  brig,  lying  half  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  channel  ;  bring  her  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  and  anchor  ;  by  this  time 
you  will  have  a  pilot. 

Should  it  be  very  foggy,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  summer  and  fall,  either 
anchor  in  12  or  15  fathoms  water,  or  stretch  to  the  northward,  as  the 
currents  to  the  southward  of  the  bar  set  strong  along  the  land  to  the 
southward,  and  by  keeping  to  the  southward  you  will  be  liable  to  be 
driven  to  the  southward  of  the  south  point,  in  the  latitude  of  which  you 
will  have  thirty-five  fathoms  within  three  miles  of  the  land.  [See  Chan- 
delier Islands y  p,  290.] 

Common  error  of  Strangers. 

Captains  not  acquainted  on  the  coast,  are  frequently  alarmed  when  they 
come  near  the  river,  by  the  appearance  of  the  watef ,  particularly  during 
the  first  summer  months,  when  the  river  is  high,  for  at  that  time  the  fresh 
water  of  the  river  rushes  out  with  great  force,  and  being  lighter  than  the 
ocean  water,  floats  on  the  top,  making  an  appearance  altogether  singular 
aAd  alarming,  for  where  the  fresh  water  has  not  entirely  covered  the  salt 
water,  but  leaving  spots,  it  has  the  appearance  of  rocks,  the  river  water 
being  of  a  milky  colour,  while  the  other  is  quite  dark,  and  changes  sud- 
denly. When  the  river  is  low,  the  white  muddy  water  extends  about  3 
.leagues  off,  and  when  high  about  5.  On  coming  into  it,  it  ripples  like 
shoal  breakers,  but  your  soundings  are  regular. 

On  the  setting  of  the  Current. 

The  current  sets  with  very  littlt^  variation  to  the  east ;  and  when  any 
variation  is  experienced,  it  is  either  to  the  N.  or  S.  of  the  river's  mouth, 
tt  is  very  evident  to  every  man  of  reflection,  that  so  large  a  column  of 
water,  rushing  into  the  ocean,  must  spread  when  it  is  no  longer  confined, 
and  produce  difierent  currents,  until  it  has  found  its  level,  and  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  the  original  course  in  proportion  as  you  approach  the 
edges  :  allowing  the  current  to  set  due  east,  I  have  known  two  ships 
to  come  into  the  river  at  the  same  time,  and  the  one  complain  of  a 
southerly  and  the  other  of  a  northerly  current,  and  that  because  the 
6ne  had  been  to  the  south  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the  river's  month; 
however,  as  every  stranger  should  get  into  the  proper  latitude  before  he 
com^s  within  the  influence  of  its  current,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
Hay  any  thing  more  on  that  subject. 

Directions  for  the  entrance  of  the  River. 

The  land  at  the  entrante  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  nothing  more  than 
h^ud  banks  ;  continually  increasing  with  reeds  and  rushes  growing  upon 
it,  to  the  height  of  10  oi^  12  feet  above  the  water.  The  block-house,  or 
Vessels  at  anchor,  are  generally  the  first  you  discover.  The  general 
wibds  df  e  from  the  K.  E.  and  you  should  avoid  getting  to  the  southward. 
The  winds  make  a  difference  over  the  bar,  *  at  t)^  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  general  depth  of  water,  is  from  11  feet  6  inches, 
M  14  ftet.     [Set  description  of  floating  lights  page  289.1 
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In  lat  S9^  18'  N.  you  will  strike  soundings  in  45  or  50  fathoBM,  small 
grey  sand,  with  black  specks.  The  Balize  bearing  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  40  miles 
distance,  when  in  15  or  18  fathoms,  soft  sticky  mud,  you  will  see  the  Ba- 
lize b-earing  S.  W.  (if  clear  weather.)  With  the  Balize  bearing  S.  W. 
run  not  into  less  than  1 2  fathoms,  on  account  of  some  small  mud  banks^ 
scarcely  discernible  above  the  surface,  until  the  Balize  bears  W.  N.  W. 
and  N.  N.  W.  in  10  fathoms.  The  Balize  bearing  N.  W.  and  an  old 
sunken  brig^s  mast  bearing  S.  is  good  ground  to  anchor,  and  advantage- 
ous for  getting  under  way  to  go  over  the  bar.  In  foggy  weather  run 
no  farther  in  for  the  land  than  15  fathoms,  and  it  is  preferable  an- 
choring in  light  breezes  to  being  drifted  about  by  the  currents,  which 
are  uncertnin.  From  the  bar  (or  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  river)  t(» 
New-Orleans,  is  ISO  miles. 

To  sail  up  the  River. 

In  saihng  up  the  river,  if  you  have  a  fair  wind,  run  from  point  to  point, 
carefully  avoiding  the  bends,  and  by  doing  so,  you  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, have  less  current,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you  will  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  your  vessel  sunk  by  the  trees  which  frequently  lie 
under  water.  As  you  are  coming  up  to  and  passing  a  point,  it  will  be  well 
to  heave  a  cast  of  the  lead ;  with  light  winds,  or  when  the  wind  is  scant, 
always  keep  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  river. 

On  coming  too  or  bringing  up. 

Ever}'  vessel,  while  in  the  river,  should  have  their  boat  along  side, 
with  a  good  hawser  in  it,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  ready  to  run 
out  to  a  tree,  which  method  of  bringing  up  is  always  preferable  to  letting 
go  an  anchor,  for  you  are  sooner  under  way,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  los- 
ing your  anchors. 

Every  vessel  while  in  the  river,  should  have  a  haulabout-block  lashed 
under  the  bowsprit  to  reeve  a  rope  through,  which  rope  should  be  bent 
to  the  crown  of  the  anchor,  in  the  same  way  as  a  buoy-rope,  and  be 
strong  enough  to  weigh  it ;  the  crown  line  should  be  of  length  sufficient 
that  when  the  anchor  is  let  go,  you  may  veer  it  away  with  the  cable  and 
always  have  the  end  on  board,  as  by  this  means,  if  you  should  get  foul  of 
any  thing  with  your  anchor  (which  frequently  happens)  you  will  get 
it  again  ;  otherwise  you  will  be  obliged  to  cut  your  cable  and  lose 
your  anchor.  If  you  arc  obliged  to  let  go  anchor,  it  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, at  a  point,  for  you  will  be  more  likely  to  find  clear  bottom.  In  the 
bends  the  bottom  id  always  foul,  being  full  of  sunken  trees,  and  there  are 
ft^.w  instances  where  an  anchor  need  be  let  go  in  the  bends,  because  you 
may  always  run  a  fast  to  a  tree. 

Shoals  in  the  River. 

About  three  miles  above  the  Look-out  house,  and  opposite  what  is  calleil 
the  Pas  Aux  Cautrcs  (one  of  the  outlets  of  the  river)  there  is  a  Hat 
makes  out  full  half  way  over  the  river  ;  this  should  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing near  the  pass,  into  which  you  must  take  care  not  to  get  drifted  ;  this 
n  what  may  be  called  the  first  shoal ;  the  next  is  about  7  miles  above  the 
fori  at  Plnqiiomino,  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  river  as  yoo  arc  c.'iniiijr 
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up ;  to  avoid  it  you  must  keep  nearer  to  the  marsh  on  the  starboard  side ; 
the  marsh  is  the  first  land  you  come  to  without  trees  afler  leaving  Plaque- 
mine  ;  here  the  land  is  very  narrow,  and  by  going  a  few  steps  up  the 
shrouds,  you  may  see  the  sea  at  not  more  than  a  musket  shot  dis- 
tance ;  by  these  marks  you  may  know  when  you  are  coming  up  with 
the  shoal.  The  fort  lies  opposite  the  marsh,  and  runs  full  one-third  of 
the  fvay  over  ;  these  are  the  only  shoals  that  may  be  called  dangerous, 
but  as  i  have  before  observed,  the  lead  should  be  cast  whenever  you 
are  approaching  a  point. 


Directions  for  Vessels  bound  doum  the  Rip^r. 

Vessels  going  down  the  river,  should  always  have  sufficient  sail  on 
them  to  be  able  to  keep  clear  of  the  shore  ;  without  great  care  you 
will  be  driven  into  the  bends  and  lose  your  rudder,  and  this  has  fre- 
quently happened  with  experienced  seamen.  1  would  observe  also, 
that  every  vessel,  unless  the  wind  is  faur,  and  settled  weather,  should 
bring  too  at  sunset. 


Directions  for  Vessels  bound  from  the  Mississippi  through 

the  Gulf. 

On  leaving  the  Balize,  your  best  way  is,  in  winter,  between  the  months 
of  October  and  March,  to  keep  well  to  the  eastward  ;  say  £.  by  S.  (as  in 
this  time  the  trades  blow  mostly  from  E.  N.  E.  and  N.  £.)  until  on  sound- 
ings on  the  coast  of  East  Florida,  by  which  you  may  make  a  free  wind  all 
the  way  to  the  Tortugas  ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  year  you  will  do 
quite  as  well  to  make  a  direct  course,  as  you  may  make  sure  of  some 
beating  to  get  to  them  ;  and  by  keeping  along  near  the  edge  of  soundings^ 
you  will  have  a  set  in  your  favour  of  15  or  18  miles  per  day.  You  may 
double  the  Tortugas  within  3  miles,  by  which  yon  will,  as  soon  as  you 
leave  soundings,  strike  into  an  E.  by  S.  current  of  1^  knots,  from  Sep- 
tember to  March,  and  2  knots  from  March  to  September.  I  have  doubled 
the  Tortugas  in  very  dark  nights,  by  sounding  every  hour,  s^d  taking  care 
not  to  get  less  than  40  fathoms. 

Every  vessel  bound  through  the  Gulf,  on  leaving  the  river,  should 
avoid  getting  too  fast  to  the  southward,  for  you  will  meet  with  the  trade 
wind,  and  by  that  means  lengthen  your  passages.  If  the  wind  will  per- 
mit, you  should  steer  £.  S.  £.  which  course  will  carry  you  soon  enough 
into  the  trade  wind.  If  yon  can  get  soundings  to  the  northward  of  the 
Tortugas,  so  much  the  better,  but  you  should  come  no  nearer  in  than  50 
fathoms,  and  should  then  steer  south,  and  if  you  should  find  the  water 
shoaler,  in  this  course,  you  should  keep  a  little  to  the  westward  until  you 
find  it  deeper.  On  leaving  the  Tortugas,  the  current  sets  rapidly  over 
towards  the  Colora^os  ;  to  this  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  avoid 
danger. 

On  leaving  soundings  off  the  Tortugas,  with  the  wind  to  the  northward 
•f  N.  E.  by  £.  keep  on  your  larboard  tack  and  make  the  island  of  Cuba : 
stand  no  nigher  in  than  to  raise  it  so  distinctly  as  to  know  it,  by  which  you 
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will  keep  in  the  whole  force  of  the  carrent,  which  allow  in  the  low  stage 
one  and  a  half,  and  in  the  high  two  knots  per  hour,  due  cast,  as  far  as  VJ 
lei^es  west  of  Double-headed  Shot  keys.  After  making  the  land,  which 
will  probably  be  in  sight  of  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  should  the  N.  B.  wind 
continue,  beat  along  the  Ciiba  shore,  and  make  the  Double-headed  Shot 
keys,  taking  care  not  to  fall  in  with  them  in  the  night-time,  as  they  are 
very  low,  and  the  soundings  do  not  run  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  off 
them  on  this  side  or  point 

On  approaching  the  Florida  side,  the  eddy  currents  and  tides  setting 
through  the  different  channels  in  the  reefs  and  inlets,  are  very  variable,  and 
frequently  extend  a  greater  distance  into  the  Gulf  than  mariners  are  aware 
of,  insomuch  that  the  most  expert  of  the  Bahama  pilots  are  often  deceiv- 
ed in  the  night.  Generally  a  strong  S.  W.  eddy  prevails,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  the  stream  to  the  eddy  is  sometimes  very  visible,  by  causing 
what  those  pilots  call  rip  raps  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  not  to  be  discovered 
—-a  strict  look  out  is,  about  this  part,  particularly  recommended  ;  and  if 
beating  up  on  that  shore  in  the  night,  stand  4  hours  off  and  2  on,  and 
Fhen  you  can  come  up  with  the  S.*  £.  corner  of  the  Florida  shore,  and 
an  E.  N.  £.  wind,  stand  off  until  you  have  day-liglit. 

From  these  observations  it  certainly  appears  most  adviseable  to  incline 
to  the  Cuba  shore,  and  from  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  if  the  wind  be  favour- 
able to  make  the  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  or  if  scant,  to  beat  up  to- 
wards Point  Jacko  ;  there  is  no  danger  hereabouts,  before  you  stretch 
across  to  Double-headed  Shot,  and  from  thence  shape  your  course. 

A  corroboration  of  these  facts  will  appear  manifest  when  there  are  an 
average  of  eight  vessels  lost  annually  on  the  Florida  shore,  and  the  cap- 
tains have  reckoned  themselves  on  the  Bahama  side,  and  only  three,  for 
several  years,  lost  on  the  latter.  I  would  also  recommend,  when  passing 
through  the  Gulf,  to  have  the  anchor  clear  for  letting  go  at  a  moment's 
warning,  should  they  find  themselves  in  8oundingi>,  and  not  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  their  reckoning,  to  anchor  immediately,  which  can  only  be 
attended  with  loss  of  the  anchor  and  cable,  and  is  no  consideration  when 
the  vessel  may  thereby  be  saved. 

After  getting  as  far  as  12  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Double-headed 
Shot  keys,  the  current  hauls  to  the  northward,  and  abreast  of  the  Shots  it 
^ns  N.  £.  in  the  low  1  j,  and  in  the  high  stage  Z\  knots. 

After  leaving  Double-headed  Shot  keys,  make  a  N.  E.  course  to  latitude 
24^  36'  when  you  may  try  to  make  the  islands  and  keys  on  the  Great  Ba- 
hama bank,  for  a  fresh  departure  ;  from  the  sight  of  which  steer  N.  by 
W.  to  latitude  27*^  6(/,  then  N.  by  E,  to  29®,  when  you  will  be  clear  of 
every  thing.  But  in  doubling  the  Tortug;is  with  tlie  wind  easterly,  beat 
along  the  Florida  shore,  standing  no  nigher  in  than  to  raise  the  land  as  far 
as  Old  Matacumbe.  From  hence  make  a  good  stretch  off  so  as  (o  fetch 
clear  of  every  thing  on  the  next  tack.  The  cast  part  of  the  reef  oil  the 
Florida  coast  lies  in  longitude  80"  O'  W.  When  in  the  narrows  from 
between  Orange  keys  and  Carysford  reef  to  between  ^Maranilla  and 
Hillsborough  inlet,  the  currents  run  nearly  north,  in  the  low  2^  knoU, 
and  in  the  high  stage  of  the  water  4  knot^.  From  about  10  or  12  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Doublc-hcsided  Shot  keys  to  latitude  25^,  the  current 
bends  from  east  to  north,  and  whi^n  in  this  space  you  must  allow  its  na- 
tural bend,  which  is  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Florida  coast.  Mariuilla 
reef  lies  in  latitude  27<*  48  ,  longitude  79^  10',  and  Canaveral  shoals,  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  lie  in  latitude  28°  20',  longitude  80^  lO'^the  la*ter 
of  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  former  is  only  a  tide  race- 
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The  Gulf  Stream  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  river,  oqIj  on  a  larger 
«cale  ;  and  the  old  channel  of  Bahama  and  Santaren  channel,  when  ran« 
ning  to  leeward,  has  a  proportionable  effect  upon  the  stream  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  small  river  emptying  into  a  large  one  has  upon  the  current 
of  the  larger  river,  by  driving  it  to  the  other  side.  The  wind  also  has  a 
great  effect  to  drive  the  current  to  the  lee-shore.  This  may  be  seen  eve- 
ry day  in  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  lee-side  the  current  runs  stronger  than 
in  a  calm,  and  on  the  weather-side  weaker,  yet  you  will  find  the  lee-side 
to  have  the  strongest  eddy,  though  very  narrow  and  near  in  shore,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  acts  in  the  same  manner,  for  which  proper  allowances 
should  be  made. 

From  the  current  frequently  varying  in  course  as  well  as  rapidity,  and 
the  eddy  currents  likewise,  various  and  uncertain,  the  ablest  navigators 
and  pilots  are  often  deceived  after  passing  the  Havanna,  and  getting  up 
as  high  as  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  from  which  a  departure  is  generally 
taken. 

In  the  winter  you  are  liable  to  have  very  heavy  gales  from  about  N.. 
when  it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  Florida  shore  on  board,  when  you  wiU 
have  smooth  water  as  far  as  Carysford  reef;  but  should  you  be  caught 
on  the  Cuba  shore  with  one  of  these  gales  blowing  dead  on  shore,  you 
will  hardly  be  able  to  clear  the  land  on  your  larboard  tack,  when  if  you 
tack  ship  and  take  the  current  two  points  on  your  lee  bow,  and  can  carry 
as  much  sail  as  to  go  through  the  water  3  knots,  you  may  make  sure  of 
gaining  off  the  land,  although  you  make  2)^  or  3  points  lee-w^,  and  lie 
but  2  points  off  the  land. 

The  Salt  key  bank  and  coast  of  Cuba,  from  Point  Ycacos  to  DoaUe* 
headed  Shots  makes  a  deep  bay,  and  the  Cuba  shore  is  very  foul  for  3 
or  4  leagues  off  the  land  ;  in  case  you  are  caught  here  in  a  heavy  norther 
your  only  chance  is  to  run  up  the  old  channel  of  Bahama,  or  on  to  Salt 
key  bank. 

After  being  sure  of  getting  to  the  northward  of  theN.  W.  point  of  Lit- 
tle Bahama  bank  reef,  if  you  fear  you  are  jfar  to  the  westward,  you  will 
do  well  to  haul  more  easterly  to  clear  the  shoals  of  Canaveral ;  but  if 
you  are  not  in  sight  of  the  Florida  shore,  in  latitude  26^  30',  yolr  can  have 
no  danger  from  Canaveral  shoals  in  steering  N.  by' £.-^after  passing  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  bank,  you  must  (if  yon  wish  to  keep  in  the  force  of  the 
stream)  steer  N.  to  latitude  30^.— [See  page  245.1 

Point  Ycacos  is  low,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Cuba  to  the  eastwaird  is 
bordered  by  reefs  and  keys,  consequently  dangerous. 

There  is  sometimes  a  strong  current,  or  set,  froib  the  Tortugas,  or  ra- 
ther the  S.  W.  point  of  soundings,  which  sets  right  over  to  the  Colorado!. 
<*  I  once,  in  1812,  found  a  s^t  S.  S.  W.  of  near  2^  knote,  but  when  once 
as  fkr  to  the  eastward  as  the  Tortugas,  yon  will  be  sure  of  the  r^^nlar 
set  of  the  Gulf." 


Sailing  directions  for  the  Coast  of  St  Domiijgo  and  Passages 

near  that  IdancL 


The  best  direoti^n  to  make  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  is  to  mn  down 
between  the  latitudes  of  19""  W  and  19<^  W  tsSkiag  care  iieTer  to  |p  &^ 
^heir  to  the  northward.    In  this  track  you  wiH  make  the  land,  eitMT  tf 
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Cape  Cabron  or  near  Old  Cape  Francois,  and  will  keep  clear  of  the  Silver 
key,  as  well  as  out  of  the  currents  of  Samana  bay. 

Cape  Samana  is  of  a  middling  height,  and  steep  at  its  extremity  ;  you 
see  it  at  the  same  time  you  make  Cape  Cabron,  from  which  it  is  distant 
nearly  3  leagues,  S.  £.  and  6^  from  the  true  N. 

Cape  Cabron  is  higher  and  steeper  than  Samana  ;  the  coast  is  green, 
and  covered  with  large  trees.  From  Cape  Cabron  to  Old  Cape  Francois, 
the  coast  forms  a  deep  bight,  called  Scot's  bay,  covered  by  a  reef,  close 
to  which  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  shore  is  low,  and  not  seen 
at  any  great  distance. — You  must  avoid  getting  into  this  bay,  and  steer 
direct  for  the  Old  cape,  which  bears  W.  N.  W.  |  VV.  and  is  distant  15^ 
leagues. 

The  point  of  the  Old  cape  is  low,  and  stretches  out  in  the  form  of  the 
snout  of  a  porpoise  ;  at  5  or  6  leagues  distance  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Cabron,  in  a  clear  day,  the  Old  cape  is  seen  making  like  an  island,  whose 
ends  gradually  slope  into  the  sea.  When  you  have  made  Cape  Cabron, 
being  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it,  you  must  sail  20  leagues  N.  W. 
^  W.  and  will  pass  5  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Old  cape  ;  then  you 
steer  W.  by  N.  when  having  run  15  leagues,  you  see  Point  Casrouge 
about  3  leagues  distance  from  you ;  continue  on  for  5  leagues,  when 
point  Isabella  will  bear  S.  W.  j-  W.  distant  4  leagues ;  having  got  thus 
far,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  if  it  was  necessary  you  might  keep 
within  half  a  league  of  the  shore,  the  coast  being  very  clear. 

Being  about  4  leagues  off  to  the  northward  of  Old  Cape  Francois,  the 
Old  cape  point  appears  like  a  porpoise  snout  projecting  to  the  eastward, 
and  three  leagues  farther  west  is  a  point  named  Cape  la  Roche,  forming 
the  eastern  part  of  Balsam  bay,  very  much  resembling  it,  and  running  to 
the  westward.  The  coast  between  them  lies  W.  5®  N.  and  E.  5°  S.  It 
is  low,  rather  steep  to  the  sea  side,  and  covered  with  trees  remarkably 
green. 

Towards  the  point  of  the  Old  cape,  a  mountain  is  perceived  inland, 
which  in  clear  weather  can  be  seen  15  leagues  off,  and  is  a  good  mark  to 
point  out  the  Old  cape. 

From  Cape  la  Roche  the  land  bends  in  for  about  2  leagues,  and  forms 
a  bay  pretty  deep  and  covered  by  reefs.  'J' he  coast  then  runs  along  lo 
the  W.  and  rising  in  the  height  to  the  northward,  comes  to  Point  Mus- 
coury,  which  bears  W.  ^  N.  from  Cape  la  Roche.  This  point  is  high, 
and  its  shore  bold  ;  it  serves  as  a  mark  for  the  small  harbour  of  St.  J  ago, 
which  is  3  leagues  distant  from  Port  Plate. 

Port  Plate  lies  17  leagues  from  the  point  of  the  Old  cape,  and  bears 
from  it  W.  by  N.  It  is  known  by  a  mountain  at  some  distance  inland, 
which  appears  insulated  like  the  Grange,  though  not  in  so  precise  a 
manner.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  entrance  nearly  covered  with 
mangrove  islots,  which  you  range  along,  leaving  them  on  the  larboard 
hand ;  when  you  are  within  tliese  islots,  you  anchor  in  from  17  to  20  fa- 
thoms good  bottom. 

In  approaching  the  coast,  you  perceive  to  the  westward  a  huge  cape, 
very  high  and  steep  ;  this  is  Point  Casrouge,  which  is  easily  known  by 
its  si2e. 

The  coast  in  the  bight  from  Port  Plate  to  Point  Casrouge  is  bordered 
with  reefs  very  close  to  the  shore,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  anchorage. 

The  Old  cape  and  the  large  point  of  Casrouge  bear  from  each  other 
W.  18^  N.  and  E.  18''  S.  20  leagues.  Being  about  .i  leagues  north  of 
Casrouge  you  see  a  low  point  projection  out  of  the  westwut),  which  is 
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remarkable  by  its  having  the  appearance  of  being  detached  from  the  coast 
like  an  island ;  it  is  point  Isabella,  the  northernmost  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  bears  with  the  huge  Casrouge  W.  7^  N.  and  B.  7*>  S.  and  is 
distant  from  it  5  leagues. 

Between  these  two  points  is  a  deep  bight  called  Port  Cavaille  ;  then 
comes  point  Isabella,  which  forms  a  bight  to  the  eastward,  where  is  an- 
chorage for  vessels  drawing  12  or  13  ^et  water,  and  sheltered  by  the 
reefs  ;  the  entrance  is  easly  known  when  you  have  run  to  it  along  the 
reefs. 

On  the  west  side  of  point  Isabella  is  a  pretty  extensive  anchorage,  and 
more  easy  to  gain  than  that  of  the  east,  but  the  ground  in  many  places  h 
foul  ;  there  is  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water. 

From  point  Isabella  to  the  Grange  shoal  is  10  leagues  ;  they  bear  from 
each  other  W.  l(f  S.  and  E.  10''  N.  Oct.  10,  1803,  a  ship  grounded  on 
this  shoal,  and  while  there  took  the  following  bearings,  viz.  Grange  point 
E.  I  S.  The  easternmost  Brother  S.  by  W.  i^  W.  Haul-de-Cap  S.  W. 
by  W.  ^  W.  The  least  water  on  it  16  feet.  It  extends  from  east  and 
west  250  fathoms,  and  from  north  to  south  110  fathoms.  All  around  it 
very  close  you  will  have  12  to  17  fathoms.  The  bank  itself  has  very 
clear  soundings  in  from  6  to  2^  fathoms,  sandy  bottom  ;  round  the  bank 
the  soundings  are  foul  and  irregular. 

Being  within  4  leagues  N.  E.  |  £.  of  point  Isabella,  if  you  would  pas? 
without  the^ shoal  which  lies  off  the  Grange  (called  Haut  fond  de  la  Grange) 
you  must  steer  a  few  degrees  to  the  northward  of  west  12  leagues,  and 
then  this  shoal  will  be«r  about  souVh,  distant  2  leagues.  But  should  you 
choose  to  go  in  the  mid  channel,,  between  it  and  the  Grange,  you  must 
steer  W.  by  S.  |>  S.  and  after  you  have  run  12  leagues  it  will  remain  to 
the  northward  of  you  about  a  league. 

The  coast  between  is  bordered  with  reefs,  among  which  the  entrances 
are  narrow  and  dangerous. 

West  of  point  Isabella  is  Point  la  Roche,  or  rocky  point,  to  the  west- 
ward of  which  is  an  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  which  being  very  bad 
ought  only  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 

To  gain  this  anchorage  you  must  haul  very  close  to  Point  la  Roche, 
and  anchor  as  aoon  as  you  are  in  12  fathoms,  white  bottom. 

This  anchorage  which  is  sheltered  by  the  reefs  that  are  N.  N.  W.  of 
Point  la  Roche,  lies  3  leagues  from  point  Isabella. 

The  Grange  point  is  known  by  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  is  seen 
at  a  great  distance,  before  you  perceive  the  seacoast.  This  mountain 
which  is  insulated,  and  stands  upon  a  low  peninsula,  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  roof  of  a  bam,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  Grange. 
The  N.  W.  part  of  it  is  bold,  and  you  may  approach  it  within  a  quarter  of 
a  league,  or  even  less. 

The  white  ground  has  generally  scattered  rocks,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  whether  there  may  not  be  some  spots  on  it  even  with  less  than 
26  feet.  When  you  are  on  this  shoal,  the  Grange  bears  true  S.  20^  W.  you 
will  then  have  the  islots  of  Monte  Christe  open  of  each  other,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  them  bearii^  true  S.  dO'  W. 

There  is  an  anchorage  under  the  Grange  ;  to  take  it  you  must  range 
along  the  islot  of  Monte  Christe,  and  let  go  your  anchor  as  soon  as  you 
have  6  fathoms,  but  under  the  south  side  of  the  westernmost  islot  you  may 
anchor  ferther  in  4  ftthoms.  From  the  Grange  you  see  the  mountains 
ftbove  Cape  Henry. 
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To  avoid  the  shoals  off  the  Sandy  islot,  wiiich  is  one  of  the  Seven  bro- 
thers, when  you  are  two  leagues  to  the  northwanl  of  the  Grange,  steer 
W.  or  W.  by  S.  3  or  4  leagues  ;  then  you  may  h«iul  up  half  a  point  more 
to  the  soulliwani,  till  you  see  Morne  (hummock)  I'icolet,  towards  which 
you  must  soil  as  soon  as  yo<i  can  perceive  it.  The  Grange  and  the  Hum- 
mock lie  from  each  other  E.  15°  N.  and  W.  16o  S. 

To  the  westward  of  tiie  Grange  are  the  Seven  brothers,  which  arc  low 
islots,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  mangroves.  There  is  a  channel 
between  them  and  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  which  vessels  sometimes  use 
going  to  Manchineel  bay,  but  it  is  very  shoal  and  narrow  ;  there  are  also 
channels  between  these  islots,  but  in  white  grounds,  which  are  always 
uneven  and  dangerous. 

If  you  go  into  Manchineel  bay,  you  must,  at  one  league  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Grange,  steer  W.  7^  S.  and  as  soon  as  you  have  doubled  the 
westernmost  islot,  which  has  a  white  shoal  running  off  half  a  league  from 
its  W.  N.  W.  part,  you  will  see  Point  icagua,  a  low  point  covered  with 
trees,  and  which  forms  the  entrance  of  Manchineel  bay.  You  run  close 
to  tlie  shoal  off  the  Sandy  islot,  already  mentioned,  which  has  not  less  than 
(5  fathoms  water  near  its  edge  ;  then  you  must  haul  up,  and  run  about  half 
a  league  from  the  islot  for  IcnE^ua  point,  so  as  to  pass  pretty  close  to  it, 
when  you  come  to  anchor,  as  far  within  as  you  choose,  from  8  to  10  fa- 
thoms :  the  ground  in  the  bay  being  good  and  clean. 

From  Manchineel  bay  to  Fort  Dauphin  bay,  is  2  leagues  S.  W.  ^  W. 
The  coast  is  clear,  and  you  see  the  white  ground  very  plain. 

From  Fort  Dauphin  to  the  Cape  the  coast  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  on 
the  edge  of  which  is  a  great  depth  of  water. 

These  reefs  have  some  passages  to  admit  ships,  through  the  white 
flprounds,  to  come  in  and  anchor  before  the  main  land  ;  but  there  are  so 
many  rocks  and  shoals  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  without  a  pilot 
well  acquainted. 

Caracol  passage  is  the  least  difficult ;  the  channel  is  wide,  and  the  losing 
the  white  ground  shows  it  plain  enough  ;  but  no  vessels  drawing  more 
than  14  feet  water  ought  to  attempt  it.  If  you  go  in  you  must  anchor  as 
soon  as  you  are  within  the  reef,  as  the  water  shoals  very  quick  in  shore. 
There  is  a  lime-kiln  that  serves  as  a  mark.  * 

The  town  of  Hayti,  (Cape  Henry,)  is  under  Picolet  Mount ;  there  is  no 
danger  running  in  for  Picolet  point,  if  you  keep  it  bearing  fromS.  S.  W. 
to  S.  S.  E.  The  appearance  of  the  land  in  approaching  Cape  Henry  is 
mountainous  in  the  extreme,  as  you  may  suppose,  from  its  being  seen  (on 
a  clear  day,)  at  least  seventy  miles  oft'.  Should  you  not  have  time  to  wait 
for  a  pilot"  you  must  range  along  Picolet  point,  having  it  about  S.  or  S.  S. 
\V.  at  the  distance  of  a  short  musket  shot ;  you  will  then  perceive  a  white 
ilag  placed  on  the  north  part  of  a  reef,  and  must  steer  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  |  E. 
io  «is  to  leave  the  white  lliig  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  taking  care  to  have 
iufRcient  quantity  of  sail  out,  as  you  will  be  forced  to  haul  up  to  weather 
a  red  flag  which  is  lefl  on  the  starboard  hand,  about  half  a  cable  distant ; 
.vhen  you  may  push  on  for  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  anchor  where  you 
please. 

Vessels  bound  into  fhc  Cape  and  wishing  to  get  a  pilot  must  stand 
:lose  into  the  fort.  Christophe  never  suffers  a  pilot  to  go  on  board  a  ves- 
sel until  she  is  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  Picolet  point. 

From  Picolet  point  to  Honorat  point,  which  forms  the  entrance  of 
Hayti,  1^  leagues  to  the  westward,  there  is  no  place  of  shelter.  A  Bmall 
rref  runs  from  this  latter  point  to  the  west  100  fathoms  out,  close  to  which 
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are  3  fathoms  ;  you  range  along  this  point,  then  steer  S.  S.  £.  till  you  have 
run  two  cables'  length,  and  then  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  oozy  sand; 
the  fort  is  bearing  E.  S.  £.  true  north,  and  you  will  be  distant  from  the 
shore  a  cable  and  a  half. 

This  harbour  is  very  small,  having  not  more  than  400  fathoms  from 
the  north  to  the  south  point ;  the  bottom  is  good,  and  you  are  free  from 
the  breezes  ;  besidies  it  is  a  convenient  place,  should  a  gale  of  wind  pre- 
vent your  getting  into  Hayti ;  and  a  good  shelter  for  frigates,  should  a 
superior  force  make  it  necessary. 

There  are  reefs  ofif  the  south  point  that  extend  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Acul,  without  leaving  any  practicable  passage.  This  bay  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  covered  on  the  N.  and  N.  N.  £.  parts  by  Rat  island,  a  sandy 
islot,  which  terminates  the  reefe  extending  from  Hayti.  The  N.  N.  W. 
part  of  the  bay  is  sheltered  by  breakers,  and  several  shoaJs,  through 
which  there  are  channels,  but  difficult  and  very  narrow. 

Rat  island  lies  5  miles  W.  from  Hayti,  so  that  the  entrance  of  Acul  bay 
is  10  miles  from  Mome  Picolet, 

In  leaving  Hayti  to  go  to  the  Bay  «f  Acul,  you  must  get  to  the  north- 
ward, to  double  a  white  shoal,  on  which  there  are  in  some  places  but  4 
fkthoms.  Coming  from  the  northward,  or  the  eastward,  you  must  stand 
in  for  Rat  island,  or  Sandy  isiot,  steering  about  S.  S.  W.  When  you  get 
within  a  league  of  the  Sandy  islot,  you  will  plainly  see  the  point  of  the 
Three  Marys,  and  soon  after,  in  the  inside  of  the  bay,  a  low  point  with  a 
large  tufl  of  trees  on  it,  called  Point  Abely.  You  must  keep  the  islot  of 
the  Three  Marys,  which  are  near  the  large  point  of  that  name,  in  one 
with  the  tuil  of'^trees.  Standing  in  10  fathoms  ooze,  and  steering  a  little 
to  the  starboard  or  larboard  as  the  water  shoals  on  either  side,  you  are 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  not  more  thaita  a  cablets  length 
in  width  :  you  have  on  each  side  of  it  a  white  shoal,  where  y«u  will  not 
find  less  than  four  fathoms,  except  you  run  too  far  on  which  you  must 
avoid. 

Having  run  two  cables'  length  in  this  channel,  it  widens ;  and  when 
you  have  brought  the  Sandy  islot,  which  is  left  on  the  larboard  hand,  £. 
by  S.  true  north,  you  may  range  along  the  western  reef,  close  to  which  is 
16  fathoms. 

You  continue  to  run  on  for  the  point  of  the  Three  Marys  till  you  bring 
Rat  island,  which  yon  have  lefl  on  the  starboard  hand,  to  bear  N.  W. 
when  you  may  anchor  in  14  or  18  fathoms  water  ;  all  the  shoals  which 
are  within  show  themselves  very  plain. 

The  middle  channel  appears  to  be  narrower  than  that  of  the  sandy 
islot,  but  in  reality  it  is  not ;  since  you  have  10  or  12  fathoms  water  close 
to  the  reefs,  which  all  show  themselves  very  plain. 

To  enter  by  this  channel  you  must  bring  Rat  island  to  bear  S.  or  S.  by 
E.  true  north  ;  as  you  approach  it  you  will  see  the  point  of  the  Three 
Marys,  which  you  must  open  to  the  westward  of  Rat  island  ;  making  use 
of  the  lead  all  the  while,  and  never  coming  on  a  lesser  depth  than  nine 
fathoms.  When  you  are  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Rat  island,  steer 
S.  £.  to  pass,  at  a  cable's  length,  two  reefs  on  your  larboard  side,  which 
ought  to  be  ranged  as  close  as  possible,  to  avoid  that  which  lies  off  the 
east  end  of  Rat  island,  and  which  you  must  leave  on  the  starboard  hand. 
Having  run  S.  £.  two  cables'  length,  you  are  within,  when  you  may  steer 
for  Three  Marys  point. 

If  you  want  to  get  out  by  this  passage,  you  must  as  soon  as  you  have 
dbubled  the  reef  of  Rat  island,  and  are  in  the  channel,  steer  between 
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Point  Limftie  and  the  island  of  Tdrtuga»,  till  yon  have  brought  Rat  island 
open  its  own  length  to  the  £.  of  the  Three  Mary's  ;  then  steer  N.  W..  and 
you  mil  not  have  less  than  9  fathoms,  and  oflen  15  or  16.  This  passage 
IS  shorter  and  better  than  the  first ;  besides,  if  yon  should  be  taken  aback^ 
70U  may  anchor  immediately,  the  ground  being  hard  mud  and  good  hold, 
and  the  water  very  smooth. 

The  third  passage,  or  Limbe  passage,  i|s  the  best  of  all,  being  so  broad 
that  ships  may  turn  up  it ;  it  lies  between  the  main  land  of  St.  Domingo 
and  the  |)reakers  to  the  W.  of  Rat  island,  which  extends  to  within  half  a 
league  of  Point  Icagua.  To  enter  by  this  passage,  you  riin  for  the  island 
of  Limbe  till  you  bring  Icagua  point  to  bear  S. ;  it  is  known  by  the  steep 
rocks  which  form  it,  and  is  the  only  high  point  seen  from  the  Limbe. 
Steering  sou^,  true  north,  in  coming  from  the  eastward,  you  see  a  shoal, 
which  is  called  Coqueciveill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  5  fathoms  ;  steer 
S.  £.  in  the  mid-channel,  between  it  and  Point  Icagua,  and  you  will  have 
from  10  to  15  fathoms  water  ;  should  you  want  to  stop  to  the  westward 
of  the  Three  Mary's,  you  steer  for  the  Morne  Rouge,  or  Red  hummock, 
and  may  anchor  in  from  12  to  13  fathoms. 

If  you  are  turning  through  this  passage,  be  not  afraid  of  coming  near 
the  rocks  on  the  shoal  side ;  you  may  go  within  a  cable's  length  of  any 
thing  you  see,  the  water  being  very  deep.  Off  the  low  point  of  the 
Great  Boucan  are  some  breakers,  which  always  show,  and  have  8  or  10 
fathoms  close  to  them,  when  you  get  that  point  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  by 
compass,  you  are  within,  and  may  anchor  any  where.  If  you  should 
wish  to  go  farther  up  the  bay,  after  you  are  past  the  Three  Mary's  you 
steer  for  the  Morne  Rouge,  and  range  it  within  half  a  cable's  length,  as  a- 
shoal  is  lying  between  it  and  Point  Abely,  which  is  opposite  to  it.  As 
soon  as  you  have  parsed  Morne  Rouge  you  will  see  Lombard  bay,  in 
which  you  may  anchor  as  near  the  shore  as  you  please  in  7  fathoms,  ooze 
In  following  this  track  you  will  find  all  over  the  bay  from  10  to  15  fathoms 
oozy  ground.  There  is  a  shoal  half  a  mile  S.  S.  W.  of  the  Three  Mary's 
rocks,  so  small  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  found  ;  but  is  casilv  avoided 
if  you  are  on  that  side  of  the  bay,  by  standing  over  towards  Abely  into 
the  middle  of  the  roadstead,  and  then  steer  for  Morne  Rouge. 

This  bay  is  an  excellent  shelter  in  time  of  war  for  frigates,  and  even 
for  line  of  battle  ships.  The  water  is  good,  and  very  clear  near  the  Lime 
kiln,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Morne  Rouge  ;  the  watering  is  now  very  diffi- 
cult, but  it  might,  without  much  trouble,  be  made  very  convenient.  You 
must  not  &;o  higher  up  the  bay  than  Lombard  point,  which  is  to  the  south- 
ward of  Morne  llouge,  as  there  arc  several  dangerous  shoals  very  steep 

too. 

From  the  bay  of  Acul  the  coast  runs  W.  N.  W.  to  the  island  of  Limbe  , 
then  a  little  farther  to  the  island  Margot,  which  is  of  a  round  form,  and 
points  out  Anse  Chouchoux  buy,  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  it  4  leagues 
from  Morne  au  Diable,  or  the  Devil's  hummock,  at  the  entrance  of  Fort 
Franr.ois,  and  6  leagues  W.  8'  N.  true  north,  of  Picolet  The  bottom  is 
good  all  over,  and  from  6  to  7  fathoms.  To  enter  it  you  must  press  very 
close  to  the  K.  point,  vvtiere  you  have  (>  f  ithoms  close  to  the  shore.  As 
soon  as  you  are  within,  you  drop  your  anchor,  for  you  are  almost  taken 
aback  by  the  return  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  calm  which  prevails  in  this 
bay,  however  strong  the  sea  breeze  may  be  without.  A  frigate  might 
anchor  in  5  fathoms  water  to  the  westward  of  two  small  houses,  *vhich 
you  will  see  in  doubling  the  £.  point ;  you  may,  independent  of  Margot 
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round  islot,  know  Chouchoux  bay  at  a  distance,  by  a  large  white  streak 
which  runs  down  a  hill  half  a  mile  W.  of  the  entrance. 

West  of  Chouchoux  bay  is  a  very  small  bay  called  Salt  river,  but  it  can 
only  be  used  by  small  crafl. 

From  Chouchoux  bay  the  coast  runs  W.  S8^  N.  one  league,  when  you 
come  to  another  bay  called  the  bottom  of  the  Grange,  which  is  to  th.e 
eastward  of  Point  Palmist  and  known  by  a  chain  of  rocks  that  extend  near 
a  league,  almost  to  the  huge  point  of  Icagua.  This  bay  is  small,  and  tbc 
ground  very  good,  with  6  fathoms  near  the  shore,  but  it  is  no-,  sc  well 
sheltered  as  Chouchoux.  To  enter,  you  keep  the  £.  point  on  board, 
and  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  oozy  sand. 

At  a  short  league  from  the  bay  is  Icagua  point,  which  is  round  and 
formed  by  several  other  points.  You  must  not  come  near  the  iuLid  16 
the  eastward  of  this  point,  on  account  of  the  rocks  already  mentioricd  ; 
some  of  which  are  entirely  under  water,  and  run  out  iuio  the  sea  half  n 
league. 

From  Point  Palmist  the  coast  runs  W.  4  N.  to  the  Carcnar  i  polrr  ot' 
Port  Paix,  which  is  the  northernmost  he^land  of  thi&  \.'?.n  i,r  \[v:  . ..  t. 
It  is  distant  from  Palmist  4  leagues,  and  is  often,  at  a  distance,  iji.f  !i  *  r 
it ;  the  coast  between  the  two  points  is  very  clear  and  safe.  ^ 

The  channel  of  Tortudas  island  begins  at  Point  Palmist,  and  terin!n:<!'^f. 
N.  and  S.  nearly  abreast  of  Moustique  bay,  being  narrowest  at  i\:m  ^::- 
renage  point.  It  is  very  safe,  and  ships  may  turn  up  within.  And  ia 
genetal,  it  is  a  great  advantage  when  the  current  runs  up,  to  pass  through 
this  channel  when  you  intend  to  go  to  the  windward  of  the  island.  The 
island  is  of  a  moderate  height,  six  leagues  long,  and  one  broad  ;  all 
the  north  side  is  iron  bound  and  steep  too.  South  of  the  west  point  is 
a  sandy  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  ;  the  south  side  is  almost 
every  where  bordered  with  shoals  surrounded  by  reefii. 

There  is  an  anchorage  opposite  to  some  huts  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
called  La  Valee.  The  only  good  anchorage,  which  must  be  f-r  ships 
drawing  from  14  to  16  feet  water,  is  that  of  Basse  Terre,  within  the  reef 
1^  leagues  from  the  east  point ;  the  passage  it  narrow,  but  easy  to  fetch. 
You  must  keep  the  weather  reefs  on  board,  leaving  them  on  the  starboard 
hand ;  and  steer  N.  N.  W^  and  N.  to  double  the  reefs  you  leave  on  the 
larboard  hand ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  coming  near  the  land,  and  anchor  in 
good  ground  as  soon  as  you  have  brought  the  lee  reef  to  bear  S.  W. 
Large  ships  may  come  to  an  anchor  outside  the  reef  upon  white  ground, 
a  mile  to  leeward  of  Basse  Terre. 

To  the  eastward  of  Basse  Terre,  towards  Portugal  point,  there  are  se- 
veral bays  or  coves,  in  which  boats  or  schooners  may  anchor,  but  nothing 
of  a  larger  size. 

The  <:hannel  between  this  island  and  St.  Domingo  is  at  the  £.  end,  2^ 
leagues  broad.  Opposite  Carenage  point  it  is  but  2  leagues,  and  a  little 
farther  it  widens  to  2^  or  3  leagues.  Ships  turning  up  should  stand  as 
close  as  possible  to  both  shores,  as  the  wind  and  current  always  favour 
them  most  in  shore.  You  may  stand  safely  within  a  mile,  all  the  dangers 
being  visible.  As  there  are  several  bajrs  on  each  side,  the  setting  of  the 
current  is  neither  uniform  nor  in  the  same  direction ;  vou  will  sometimes 
see  it  run  different  ways,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  it 
will  run  contrary  to  the  current  io  shore.  Should  there  be  a  westerly 
current,  which  ia  seldom  the  case,  and  never  but  in  the  summer  time,  it 
n  then  so  strong  that  it  would  be  folly  te  attenipt  the  passage.    Sbip^ 
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-should  then  stand  6  or  7  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Torludas,  and  they 
will  work  up  very  easily. 

Two  miles  from  Point  Carenage  is  the  fort  of  Port  Paix,  off  which  is  a 
shoal  of  a  cablets  length  with  13  fathoms  close  to  it.  The  anchorage  of 
Port  Paix  is  of  great  depth  ;  though  the  bay  is  very  small,  you  may  an- 
chor off  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  12  or  13  fathoms  oozy  sand,  about 
a  cable  and  a  halfs  length  from  the  shore. 

From  Port  Paix  the  coast  runs  nearly  in  a  right  line  to  Moustiquc  bay, 
which  is  4  leagues  to  the  westward  ;  it  is  an  iron-bound  shore  and  very 
safe. 

Moustique  bay,  though  very  small,  may  shelter  a  ship  in  distress  ;  there 
is  a  battery  on  the  cast  point,  which  you  leave  on  the  larboard  hand,  and 
as  soon  as  you  have,  doubled  it,  let  go  your  anchor  in  12  or  15  fathoms,  a 
cable  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  In  some  parts  of  the  bay  the  ground  is 
uneven  and  rocky  ;  in  other  parts  it  is  very  good.  Be  careful  not  to  let 
go  your  anchor  till  you  have  sounded,  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  there 
is  no  ground  at  40  fathoms  ;  you  must  at  least  bring  the  battery  to  bear 
N.  N.  £.  Off  the  west  point  is  a  shoal,  which  runs  in  the  bay  a  cable's 
length. 

Port-a-L'£cu  is  1-J  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Moustique,  and  the  shore 
between  them  is  rocky,  with  deep  water  close  to  it.  The  anchorage  is 
better  here,  but  not  so  easy  for  large  ships  to  come  at  as  at  Moustique 
bay,  on  account  of  a  reef  and  a  shoal,  with  only  3  fathoms  water,  which 
runs  off  the  east  point  for  two  cables'  length,  and  which  rounds  the  point 
^o  the  inside  of  the  bay.  To  come  to  this  anchorage  you  give  the  shoal 
on  the  east  point  a  small  birth  on  the  larboard  hand  ;  then  you  must  haul 
your  wind,  ranging  along  the  eastern  reef,  and  anchor  towards  the  middle 
of  the  bay  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  oozy  bottom,  the  house  bearing  S.  S, 
W.  true  north.  You  may  go  in  towards  the  house  in  the  cod  of  the  bay, 
as  near  as  4  fathoms.  The  S.  W.  coast  is  steep  too  and  safe,  and  you  may 
stand  close  into  the  white  ground,  which  is  very  near  the  shore. 

From  the  Port-a-L'Ecu  the  coast  runs  W.  6°  N.  2^  leagues  to  the  point 
of  Petit  Jean  Rabel ;  and  2  miles  more  to  the  eastward  is  Jean  Kabel 
point,  which  forms  the  anchonige  of  that  name.  It  is  good,  safe,  and  very 
easy  to  fetch,  but  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  going  near  the  eastern  reef, 
at  the  foot  of  which  you  have  10  fathoms.  The  anchorage  for  large  ships 
is  two  cables'  length  frpm  the  eastern  breakers,  care  being  taken  not  to 
shut  in  the  two  points  on  that  side.  You  will  anchor  in  16  fathoms.  You 
may  go  further  in  (as  far  as  8  fathoms)  but  it  is  not  safe,  as  the  water 
shoals  suddenly,  and  the  ground  is  not  so  clean  inside.  The  debarcadaire 
(or  landing  place,)  is  a  very  good  one,  even  if  there  should  be  a  swell ;  it 
is  under  the  fort,  which  is  exceedingly  well  placed «  and  makes  it  a  very 
good  retreat  from  an  enemy.  The  ground  holds  well,  and  the  only  winds 
to  fear  here  are  the  N.  or  N.  W. 

If  you  are  to  the  N.  W.  of  Jean  Rabel,  at  a  short  league  distance  from 
the  land,  and  have  half  the  island  of  Tortudas  open  with  the  po^nt,  you 
will  find  130  fathoms  water  oozy  ground,  and  a  little  farther  out  GO  fa- 
thoms. 

From  Jean  Rabel,  the  coast  forms  a.great  bight  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  peninsula,  which  lies  13  miles  W.  S.  VV.  of  it.  All  the  shore  be- 
tween is  rocky,  and  does  not  offer  any  shelter.  At  all  times  the  currentsi 
here  are  very  perceivable  near  the  snore,  and  generally  set  on  it ;  at  two 
leagues  in  the  offing  they  are  less  so,  and  run  to  the  N.  E. ;  in  approach- 
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ingthe  peninsula  they  become  much  stronger,  and  commonly  set  towards' 
the  north. 

The  west  point  of  this  peninsula  forms  the  north  part  of  the  entrance 
of  St.  NichoUui  Mole.  The  bay  is  lai^e  and  spacious  at  its  entrance,  but 
grows  narrow  towards  the  town,  which  you  descry  as  soon  as  you  have 
doubled  the  cape.  You  may  stand  very  close  to  both  shores  ;  but  it  i!i 
adviseable  to  allow  on  the  south  side  more  room  for  wearing  than  on  the 
north  side,  as  there  is  no  anchoring  ground,  which  you  have  on  the  north 
side,  though  very  near  the  shore.  You  anchor  before  the  town,  and  un- 
der the  barracks,  in  15  or  18  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  in  going  in  you 
miKt  be  prepared  against  the  puffs  or  squalls  which  come  down  from  the 
land,  with  such  violence  as  to  endanger  the  masts. 

In  going  out  of  St.  Nicholas  Mole  you  see  to  the  southward  the  point  of 
the  mole,  which  forms  its  ei^trance,  and  2  miles  to  the  south  of  it  is  Le 
Cap-a-foux,  or  Fool's  cape  ;  it  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  large 
point,  which  rounds  into  the  S.  S.  £.  7  miles,  and  as  far  as  Pearl  Point. 

FooPs  cape  is  easily  known  by  a  small  rock  which  lies  at  its  pitch ;  the 
shore  is  steep  without  any  shelter,  but  it  is  generally  a  calm  here.  The 
currents  in  shore  set  to  the  northward,  and  2  leagues  in  the  offing  to  the 
W.  and  W.  S.  W. 

From  Pearl  point  the  coast  runs  S«  £.  obe  league^  and  then  E.  S.  E.  to 
the  point  of  the  Platform^  which  is  3|  leagues  farther.  This  point  is  ea- 
sily distinguished  as  well  by  its  flat  form,  as  by  its  being  the  southernmost 
of  this  part  of  the  island.  The  anchorage  is  before  a  small  sandy  cove, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  some  houses  are  seen.  You  anchor  near  the  shore 
in  8  or  10  fathoms  weedy  bottom. 

From  the  point  of  the  Platform  to  Point  la  Pierre,  which  is  at  the  west 
entrance  of  the  Gonahives,  the  coast  trenches  in  2  leagues  to  the  north, 
and  goed  rounding  to  Port  a  Pimeno,  Pimento  harbour,  from  whence  it 
runs  to  the  south,  to  join  Point  a  Pierre. 

This  point  is  high  and  steep,  and  bears  with  the  Platform  point  E.  18^ 
S.  and  VV.  18®  N.  true  north,  distant  10^  leagues. 

Ail  this  coast  is  safe,  and  may  be  ranged  very  near ;  there  is  anchor- 
sige,  even  for  large  ships,  at  Hene  bay,  and  at  Port  Piment,  but  it  o.ught 
to  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity.  In  the  winter  months  there  are 
gales  of  wind  almost  every  night  coming  from  the  S.  £.  some  of  which  are 
\  iolent :  and  without  you  have  business  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  in 
liest  to  stand  off  2  or  3  leagues,  so  that  you  may,  with  any  wind,  keep  to 
the  westward. 

The  bay  of  Gonahives  is  very  large  and  fine,  the  anchorage  excel- 
lent, and  the  entrance  very  easy.  You  range  along  the  shore  half  a 
league,  or  2  miles  distance,  steering  a  few  degrees  to  the  northward  of 
oast,  and  let  go  your  anchor  in  6  or  1 0  fathoms,  oozy.  You  will  find 
from  the  entrance  under  Gonahive  point,  which  is  low,  and  one  mile  east 
of  Point  Pierre,  15  and  12  fathoms  ;  the  water  decreases  as  you  get  im 
i  he  bay.  When  you  are  a  good  half  league  from  the  land,  and  2  miles 
fi  om  the  debarcadaire  (or  landing  place^  you  will  have  6  fathoms.  After 
you  have  doubled  Gonahive  point,  leaving  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  you 
Avill  see  Fort  Castries  on  a  point  of  land  which  yon  most  not  approach  too 
near,  as  there  is  a  key  that  lies  about  a  mile  south  of  the  point. 

From  Point  la  Pierre  to  Cdipe  St.  Marck  is  8  leaguet.  They  bear  from 
4'ach  other  S.  by  W.  and  N.  by  E.  true  north,  which  is  Ijjkewife  the  jK- 
lection  of  the  coast. 
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One  league  to  the  north  of  St.  Marck  bay,  is  a  low  point,  which  appears 
at  a  distance  like  an  island  ;  it  forms  a  cape  that  runs  out  a  mile  westward 
of  the  bearings  above  given,  and  is  called  La  point  du  morne  au  diable,  or 
the  Devil's  hummock  point ;  it  shows  the  mouth  of  the  River  Artibonite, 
wltfch  falls  into  the  sea,  3  mi)es  northward  of  the  point.  There  is  an  an- 
chorage the  whole  length  of  the  coast  for  small  vessels  only. 

St  Marc  is  high,  and  of  a  round  form  ;  you  descry  at  a  great  distance 
the  hillock  which  forms  it,  and  stands  only  one  mile  from  the  seaside. 

The  opening  of  Bay  St,  Marck  lies  to  the  north  of  the  cape,  extending 
one  league  within  the  land,  and  the  water  in  it  has  a  great  depth.  Shipj 
anchor  in  the  bottom  of  that  bay  under  the  town,  in  15  or  18  fathoms  wa- 
ter ;  small  vessels  may  come  into  less  water,  but  they  will  be  very  near 
the  shore.  Platform  point  to  the  north,  the  coast  from  the  Gonahives  to 
Cape  St.  Marck  to  the  £.  and  the  coast  north  of  Gonave  island  to  the 
south,  form  the  Gulf  of  Gonahives. 

Cape  St.  Marck  is  the  sou|;^ernmost  point,  and  with  the  N.  £.  point 
of  Gonave  island,  forms  the  entrance  of  St.  Marck's  channel. 

When  you  have  doubled  FooFs  cape,  and  are  2  leagues  west  of  Pearl 
point,  if  you  are  bound  to  St.  Marck  or  to  Port  au  Prince,  you  must  steer 
for  St.  Marck *s  chiinnel,  which  will  be  a  S.  E.  course.  After  having  run 
16  leagues  you  will  be  W.  of  Cape  St.  Marck,  when  you  will  steer  for  it. 

Bui  if  you  are  going  to  Port  au  Prince  you  will  continue  your  course 
S.  E.  true  north  till  you  make  the  Arcadius  ;  or  if  it  should  be  night,  af- 
ter Iiaving  run  4  or  5  leagues,  steer  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  to  pass  in  the  mid-chan- 
nel, between  the  Arcadius  and  the  E.  point  of  Gonave  island.  Hav- 
ing run  3  leagues  in  this  track,  steer  S.  E.  ^  E.  4|  leagues  to  make  Point 
Lamontin,  which  is  on  the  S.  side.  You  must  range  this  coast  pretty 
nnar.  v.ithout  fear,  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  Sandy  islot,  which  lies  a  small 
leiiguc  to  the  northward  of  Point  Lamentin.  If  you  should  pass  this  point 
in  tlic  night  you  would  do  right,  after  you  have  run  a  mile  or  half  a 
lc",::;ne,  to  anchor  ;  you  will  find  12  or  18  fathoms  water,  the  ground  good, 
and  the  water  always  smooth. 

Sometimes  you  are  forced  to  turn  in  this  channel,  but  you  must  not  go 
so  near  Gonave  island,  as  the  St.  Domingo  side,  which  is  a  safe  shore,  thai 
may  be  approached  any  where  within  half  a  league. 

The  Arcadius  are  not  much  to  be  feared  ;  a  shoal  stretches  out  froux 
them  a  mile,  or  half  a  league  at  most,  with  live  or  six  fathoms  on  it ;  on 
the  edge  of  the  west  und  S.  W.  sides  you  will  have  from  12  to  13  fathom.* 
corally  ground  ;  in  the  hurricane  months  you  are  almost  sure  to  have 
every  night  violent  j^tonns. 

The  best  Tuethod  to  follow,  if  you  are  caught  in  the  gale,  will  be  to  Ihv 
to  sometimes  on  one  tuck,  and  then  on  the  other,  as  well  to  avoid  the  force 
of  tlie  wind,  as  the  shoals  of  the  little  Gonave.  If  you  can  foresee  the* 
gale,  it  will  he  better  to  get  an  anchorage  on  the  St.  Domingo  side,  ncai 
Archahie  point,  or  on  the  N.  of  Lcogane,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Little  Gonave, 
us  you  have  soundings  from  the  white  grounds  of  Little  Gonave  as  far  as 
Leogiine. 

You  may  pass  likewi!<e  between  the  Arcadius  and  St.  Domingo  ;  the 
channel  is  5  miles  wide,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  you  will  never  have  less 
than  10  fathoms.  The  water  decreases  as  you  go  towards  the  Arcadiup, 
or  on  the  coast  side.  One  mile  from  the  Arcadius  you  will  have  ()  or  8 
fathoms  water,  corally  ground  ;  at  the  same  distance  from  the  St.  Do- 
mingo shore,  the  like  depth,  but  with  a  muddy  bottom. 
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The  greatest  length  of  Gonave  island  is  10|  leagues  £.  S.  E.  and  W. 
N.  W,     Its  breadth,  which  is  very  regular,  is  2  leagues  from  N.  to  S. 

The  N.  £.  point  is  low  ;  there  is  a  reef  which  runs  out  to  the  eastward 
ef  it  half  a  league,  and  then  extends  along  shore  to  the  southward  of  the 
same  distance  from  the  land. 

The  east  point  is  steep  and  high,  without  any  white  grounds,  but  you 
fall  in  soon  after  with  the  white  grounds  of  the  Little  Gonave,  which 
come  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  point.  These  do  not  extend 
much  to  the  northward  of  the  east  point  of  the  Little  Gonave,  but  they 
project  a  league  to  the  eastward. 

S.  £.  of  the  Little  Gonave  is  another  white  shoal,  separate  from  the 
other  about  half  a  mile  ;  its  outward  extremity  lies  2  leagues  from  the 
island,  and  there  is  no  danger  ;  for  although  the  bottom  appears  very 
white,  you  will  have  on  it  from  7  to  12  fathoms.  A  large  ship  ought  not 
to  go  within  1  \  league  of  the  Little  Gonave. 

From  the  Little  Gonave  to  the  W.  point  of  the  Great  Gonave,  the  coast 
is  clear  and  safe. 

The  north  side  of  this  island  is  also  safe  and  clear,  having  only  one 
white  ground,  which  extends  half  a  league  from  Point  Bahama,  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 

Vessels  bound  to  Port  au  Prince,  after  getting  up  the  bight  as  far  as 
Cape  -St.  Marks,  must  have  a  good  look-out  kept  from  the  fore-topsail- 
yard  for  white  water.  The  channel  between  the  Arcadius  and  the  reef 
off  the  east  end  of  Gonaves  is  only  5  miles  wide,  and  the  coloured  water 
shows  itself  on  both  those  reefs. 

Your  course  from  the  Arcadius  over  to  the  main  is  S.  £•  by  £.  diitant 
about  1 2  miles ;  after  running  this  course  and  distance  you  haul  up  £.  S.  £. 
In  running  in  for  the  harbour,  you  leave  several  ree&  on  the  larboard 
hand,  which  are  very  plain  te  be  seen  from  the  mast-head.  Plenty  of 
good  water  to  be  had  here  from  a  rock  that  empties  itself  on  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  bay. 

Leaving  Port  au  Prince,  and  bound  to  the  Petit  Guave,  you  range 
along  the  south  coast,  at  the  distance  of  1  or  2  miles ;  all  this  shore  is 
bold  and  safe,  as  far  as  Point  Leogane. 

From  Point  Lamentin  to  Leogane  point  there  is  no  anchon^e  ;  but  you 
fmd  a  good  bottom  for  anchoring  between  the  latter  point  and  the  anchor- 
age off  the  town  of  Leogane. 

After  you  have  passed  Leogane,  you  must  steer  for  the  Tapion  or 
Hummock  of  Petit  Guave,  and  come  in  the  bay,  leaving  on  your  lar- 
board hand  a  Uttle  island  that  lies  off  the  coast  north  of  the  town,  and  to 
the  W.  S.  W.  of  which  you  may  anchor. 

Petit  Guave  is  9  leagues  from  Port  au  Prince,  but  as  you  are  forced  to 
double  Point  Leogane,  your  run  is  near  12  leagues. 

From  the  Hummuck  of  Petit  Guave  to  the  Hummuck  of  Miragoane,  the 
coast  runs  W.  by  N.  5^  N.  8  miles,  then  W.  by  S.  1^  league  to  the  Ca- 
reening island  of  Miragoane  bay. 

Two  leagues  and  three  quarters  N.  of  this  islot,  is  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  white  ground  or  shoal,  which  joins  the  reef  called  Rochelois. 

To  anchor  at  Mingoane,  you  come  within  a  mile  of  the  Careening 
island,  when  you  perceive  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
some  mangrove  islands  to  the  westward.  You  keep  the  midochannel 
between  the  first  islot  and  the  shore,  where  the  vilb^  is  situated,  and 
come  to  an  anchor  within  from  8  to  18  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  This 
anchorage  ought  not  to  be  taken  without  a  pilot ;  the  cV»B«^<«\S!ik  w^V'ox^'^^ 
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than  a  cable's  length  in  width,  and  you  must  anchor  as  soon  as  you  are 
within. 

From  Miragoane  Careening  island  the  coast  bends  in,  and  forms  the 
bay  of  that  name.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  Frigate  island,  off  which 
runs  a  white  shoal  half  a  league  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  N.  to  the 
anchorage  at  Miragoane,  which  obliges  you,  in  coming  in  or  going  out, 
to  keep  the  island  shore  very  close  aboard.  From  this  place  the  coast 
runs  VV.  as  far  as  the  village  of  Rochelois,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  hummock.  ,    ' 

North  3^  cast  of  this  village,  3  leagues,  lies  the  reef  of  Rochelois^ 
which  is  not  of  very  great  extent  ;  some  of  the  rocks  are  out  of  water, 
and  you  may  go  pretty  near  them  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides.  On  the  W.  side 
is  a  white  shoal,  which  runs  off  2  miles ;  on  the  edge  of  that  shoal  is  4  or 
5  fathoms. 

One  league  east  of  these  breakers  is  a  rocky  bottom^  but  hardly  visi- 
ble, having  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
but  the  rocks  themselves,  whose  extent  is  only  a  cable's  length  ;  they  \i^ 
9  miles  from  the  S.  shore,  and  10  miles  from  the  Gonave.  The  channel 
on  the  N.  side  being  as  bold  as  that  on  the  S.  side,  and  the  south  coast 
being  also  very  clear,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  those  rocks. 

From  the  village  of  Rochelois  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Baradaires, 
the  coast  runs  VV.  by  N.  5  leagues.  Baradaires  bay  is  formed  towards 
the  east  by  Roitelet's  point,  and  towards  the  west  by  the  east  extreme  of 
the  Bee  du  Morsouin,  or  the  Porpoise  snout ;  these  points  bear  from  each 
other  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £.  li  leagues.  To  anchor  in  this  bay  you  keep 
ooitfiird  nearer  the  Porpoise  snout  than  you  do  the  other  point,  ranging 
along  the  peninsula  of  the  snout,  and  come  into  from  8  to  1 0  fathoms  ;  you 
have  a  great  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  but  there  are  several  weed*'  shoals,  which  ought  to  prevent  your 
going  in  without  a  pilot  who  is  well  acquainted. 

The  north  point  of  the  P()r{)oise  sniut,  and  the  north  part  of  Grand 
Caymite  island,  bearing  W.  N.  W,  an.-^  E.  S.  E.  and  are  distant  4^  leagues. 

The  coast  west  of  the  p:?ninsula  of  :he  snout,  bends  in  to  the  south, 
and  forms  a  bi^ht  of  2  leagues  ;  then  rounding  out  a  little  it  runs  W.  N. 
W.  10  leagues,  as  far  as  J»roiny.  This  bight,  and  Great  Caymite  island, 
forma  large  bay,  named  Caymite  bay,  where  there  is  a  very  good  anchor- 
age for  all  sons  of  vessels.  You  may  comn  to  it  without  a  pilot,  and  an- 
chor under  the  island,  in  what  depth  yoa  choose.  You  may  also  proceed 
to  Flamand's  bay,  near  the  penmsuhi,  ranging  along  the  peninsula  side, 
and  anchor  opposite  a  sandy  beach,  in  whai  ilepth  you  please. 

The  bay  of  Caymitiis  presents  several  very  fine  anchorages,  very  easy 
to  come  at,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lead  alone,  but  there  is  not  a  good 
passage  between  the  Grand  Caymite  and  the  shore  :  and  you  will  not  find 
niorc  than  13  feet  water  upon  the  white  shoals  of  the  Little  Caymite,  or 
I'f  Foucaua  Islot ;  and  then  there  are  several  coral  rocks  which  rise  with- 
in 2  or  3  feet  of  the  surface  uf  the  water,  so  that  no  vessel,  but  very  small 
ones,  ever  attempt  it  without  a  pilot.  These  white  shoals  extend  3 
leaj^uos  W.  S.  W.  off  the  Grand  Caymite. 

From  the  north  part  of  the  Grand  Caymite  to  Salt  river  point,  which  it 
I  V  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  point  Jeremy,  is  91  leagues  ;  this  Salt  river  point 
.s  the  northernmost  of  all  from  Port  au  Prince  ;  under  point  Jeremy  is  the 
village  of  that  name,  whose  anchorage  is  very  small  and  not  proper  for 
large  ships  :  schooners  and  small  vessels  may  anchor  within  the  reef,  but 
JBO  ihip  which  draw5  upwards  of  12  or  14  feet  should  ever  anchor  here. 
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except  in  case  of  necessity  ;  there  is  no  shelter  for  her ;  in  short,  it  it  a 
bad  anchorage,  and  which  yon  must  avoid  during  the  north  winds. 

From  Salt  river  point  to  Cupe  Dona  Maria,  the  coast  runs  W.  by  S.  5° 
S.  4^  leagues. 

All  this  shore  is  safe  and  bold  within  |  league  ;  it  does  not  present  any 
shelter,  though,  in  case  of  necessity,  you  might  anchor  in  Clair  bay,  which 
is  1^  leagues  from  Salt  river.  This  bay,  or  rather  cove,  is  so  very  small, 
that  2  ships,  100  feet  long,  would  be  puzzled  to  swing  clear  of  each  other ; 
it  can  only  serve  as  a  shelter  to  very  small  vessels,  and  is  easily  discover- 
ed by  keeping  along  shore. 

As  soon  as  you  descry  Cape  Dona  Maria  by  the  false  cape  of  that  name, 
and  are  ^  league  distant  from  it,  you  will  strike  sounaings  from  15  to  18 
fathoms,  and  you  may  range  along  this  cape  at  }  league  distance,  in  from 
8  to  12  fathoms,  weedy  bottom. 

Should  you  want  to  anchor  in  Dona  Maria  bay,  you  must  keep  the 
shore  on  board,  steering  about  S.  £.  the  winds  being  generally  against, 
and  with  your  lead  you  come  to  an  anchor  \V  N.  W.  off  a  large  white 
tapion,  or  hillock,  on  which  stands  a  battery,  and  within  a  musket  shpt  of 
which  you  will  find  5  fathoms.  There  is  bottom  all  over  this  bay  ;  a  mile 
from  the  shore  yeu  will  have  from  -1  to  0  fathoms,  and  at  2  miles  from  6 
to  lO.  You  are  sheltered  from  the  winds  between  the  N.  and  S.  passing 
by  the  £.  notwithstanding  which,  ships  that  lie  in  8  or  10  fathoms  will 
swell,  if  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  without. 

From  Cape  Dona  Maria  the  coast  runs  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  5  leagues  to  Point 
des  Irois,  and  forms,  at  that  distance,  several  bays  and  coves,  where  ves- 
sels may  anchort  There  are  no  shoals,  and  the  ground  increases  to  the 
shore. 

To  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Dona  Maria,  2|  leagues  distance,  and  about 
half  a  league  off  Minister^  point,  are  some  rocks,  called  the  Whale  ;  these 
rocks  are  above  water,  and  surrounded  with  a  white  shoal  which  does 
not  extend  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  from  them,  and  on  which  are 
four  fathoms  ;  a  ship  can  sail  between  it  and  the  shore  ;  in  the  mid-chan- 
nel she  will  have  6  fathoms,  and  may  go  as  close  as  she  pleases  to  take 
them  on  the  off  side  ;  the  sea  always  breaks  on  this  shoal. 

One  league  and  a  half  from  the  Whale  lies  Joseph's  islot,  where  a  con- 
voy might  anchor  ;  the  anchorage  is  very  good  and  easy  ;  and  large  ships 
anchor  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  islot. 

All  along  this  W.  part  of  the  coast,  you  have  ground  two  leagues  from 
the  shore  :  the  depth  gradually  increasing  as  you  leave  the  land,  so  that 
in  general  you  will  find  4  or  5  fathoms,  at  1  mile  distance  ;  10  or  13  at  2 
miles  ;  and  regularly  from  15  to  17,  at  3  miles  ;  when  you  get  into  30 
fathoms,  you  will  lose  soundings  suddenly. 

Point  des  Irois,  or  Irish  point,  as  the  English  sailors  call  it,  is  the  wes- 
ternmost point  of  St.  Pomingo  island  ;  it  is  not  very  high,  though  remark- 
able from  a  small  hummock  on  its  extremity,  which  appears  detached 
from  the  coast,  and  makes  like  an  island ;  this  point  forms  the  north  part 
of  Bay  des  irois,  or  Irish  bay ;  you  may  range  very  close  to  the  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bay,  there  being  from  9  to  18  fathoms  touching  the 
shore. 

The  anchorage  is  to  the  N.  W.  of  a  Black  rock,  which  is  seen  a  little 
way  to  the  southward  of  the  town  ;  it  is  in  from  9  to  10  fathoms,  shelly. 
You  may  anchor  likewise  to  the  southward  of  the  rocky  islot,  N.  N.  W. 
of  a  small  hummock  toward  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  the  depth  is  here  from 
8  to  9  ftthoms,  sand  and  muddy  ground. 
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The  bay  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds ;  there  is  always  a  great  sea 
within,  and  the  debarcadaire  is  of  course  a  bad  one.  It  is  situated  in  the 
eddy  of  the  currents,  which  set  to  the  northward  on  the  W.  side,  and  to 
the  S.  £.  on  the  £•  coast.  Besides,  the  sea  in  the  offing  is  alternately 
agitated  with  violence  by  the  N.  E.  and  £.  breezes  which  prevail  on>the 
west  coast,  and  by  the  S.  £.  winds  that  blow  on  the  S.  coast.  Irish  bay  is 
terminated  to  the  S.  by  Cape  Carcasse,  which,  with  Fool's  Cape,  forms  a 
large  roundish  point,  whose  end  is  at  Cape  Tiberon. 

These  three  capes  seen  at  a  distance,  form  but  one,  which  is  called 
Cape  Tiberon,  and  is  very  easily  known  by  its  form  and  height.  It  is  a 
lai^e  mountain,  very  lofly,  whose  top  is  rounded  like  the  back  of  a  dosser, 
and  coQies  gradually  down  towards  the  sea. 

Cape  Tiberon,  properly  speaking,  is  4  miles  S.  30°  E.  of  Irish  point, 
and  forms  the  entrance  of  Tiberon  bay,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  it. 
You  will  g;et  no  ;;;round  at  50  fathoms,  2  cables'  length  from  the  coast, 
between  Caj)e  Carcasse  and  very  near  Cape  Tiberon  ;  but  off  the  latter, 
at  that  distance,  you  will  have  from  24  to  30  fathoms,  and  a  little  further 
out  quickly  lose  souudings. 

I'ibcron  bay  is  sheltered  on  the  £.  and  partly  on  the  S.  by  Point  Bur- 
gos, off  which  runsn  reef  a  cable's  length  out ;  you  anchor  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  ptint  }  league  from  the  town,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  oozy  bottom  ; 
in  most  parts  of  the  bay  the  ground  is  clear  and  good,  if  you  do  not  ap- 
proach too  iipur  Point  Burgos,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky.  You  have  no- 
thing to  fear  hr:r;>  but  southerly  winds  ;  and  small  vessels  can  get  so  close 
to  the  shore,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  as  to  make  Point  Burgos  shelter  them  ; 
with  all  other  winds  the  water  is  smooth,  the  landing  place  is  very  easy  ; 
^nd  ships  may  with  great  facility  get  excellent  water. 

From  Cape  Tiberon  to  Point  Burgos  is  a  short  league  ;  they  bear  from 
each  other  E.  S.  £.  3^  S.  and  VV.  N.  W.  d''  \. 

From  Point  Burgos  to  a  low  point  called  Old  Boucand,  the  coast  runs 
E.  S.  E.  50  S.  4  miles.  This  shore  is  not  so  safe  as  the  other  part  of  the 
coast,  as  there  are  some  white  shoals  and  breakers  off  Aigencttes  point, 
but  which  do  not  extend  more  than  half  a  league  at  most. 

From  Old  Boucand  point,  the  coast  runs  to  the  N  E.  1 J  leagues,  and 
then  rounds  to  form  what  is  called  Le  Fond  des  Anglois,  the  English  bot- 
tom ;  all  this  part  is  safe,  but  does  not  ofter  any  good  anchorage ;  indeed  u 
ship  may  anchor  very  near  the  land,  but  will  every  where  be  exposed  tc 
the  sea  breezes. 

From  the  Fond  des  Anglois,  the  co.ist  begins  to  run  to  the  E.  S.  E.  4 
miles  to  a  large  hummock  called  Les  Cherdonniers,  and  which  is  very  re- 
markable at  a  distance  ;  then  afler  having  formed  a  bight  of  half  a  le.iguc' 
it  goes  S.  S.  E.  (jj-  leagues  to  a  point  called  Point  Gravios,  forming  in  that 
space  several  little  coves,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  anchorages.  The 
only  one  of  tolerable  size  is  Port  Salute,  which  is  N.  N.  W.  of  Point 
Gravios. 

Point  Gravios  is  low  and  difficult  to  distinguish,  people  often  confound- 
ing it  with  that  of  Port  Salute.  From  it  the  coast  is  not  very  high,  and 
runs  E.  2^  N.  3  leagues  to  Point  Aboucou,  which  is  low  at  its  extremity, 
though  it  rises  a  little  in  shore  ;  this  is  formed  by  two  points  of  reefs, 
stretching  i  of  a  league  into  the  sea.  You  may  pass  without  fear  at  half 
a  Iciigue  distance,  and  will  have  no  ground  at  40  fathoms.  At  this  point 
begins  the  Bay  of  Aux  Cayes.  The  coast,  afler  having  doubled  Aboucou, 
runs  to  the  N.  N.  W.  then  to  the  N.  W.  and  afterwards  rounds  towards 
the  E.  till  you  come  to  the  lowu  of  Aux  Cayes,  which  bean  from  Aboucou 
V.  by  E.  2°  E.  ^  leagues. 
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The  S.  W.  point  of  the  la  Vache,  forms  the  east  side  or  the  ^otrance 
of  this  great  hay ;  it  hears  £.  hy  N.  from  Point  Aboucou  7  miles.  In  tljip 
mid-channel  hetween  Aboucou,  and  the  west  side  of  la  Vacbe,  you  will 
have  &  fiithoms,  which  depth  decreases  as  yoii  approach  the  island.  Qjf 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  white  ground,  on  which  you  ^UI 
have  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  1^  mile  from  the  shore,  rocky  ;  hut  as  you  ap- 
proach Diamant  point,  you  wiU  not  find  the  white  ground  more  than  ^ 
league,  and  the  bottom  is  good  in  6  and  7  fathoms.  When  you  bring  Di^- 
ifiant  point  to  bear  East  you  will,  have  soundings  all  the  way  across. 
There  is  good  anchorage  to  the  westward  of  Diamant  point,  or  further  to 
the  northward  of  it,  opposite  a  sandy  cove,  from  6  to  7  fathoms  muddy 
sand. 

To  go  into  Aox  Cayes,  you  range  along  the  N.  W.  point  of  la  Vache, 
in  6  fathoms  water ;  and  you  steer  nearly  N.  by  £.  to  make  on  your 
starboard  hand  the  white  hummocks  of  Cavaillon.  You  will  then  leave 
on  the  larboard  hand  a  large  reef,  surrounded  with  a  white  ahoal»  which 
takes  up  almost  all  the  middle  of  the  bay.  When  you  have  brought  the 
towii  to  bear  N.  W.  |  W.  you  must  haul  up  two  points  to  windward  of 
the  town,  standing  towards  the  Company's  islot,  where  you  may  anchor 
if  you  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  road ;  if  you  do,  you  shorten  sail  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  wait  for  a  pilot.  The  channel  is  f  of  a  cable  in 
breadth.  Ships  drawing  more  than  13  feet  water  cannot  go  in ;  thos^  of 
16  and  17  feet  water  always  anchor  at  Chateaudin,  ^  a  league  to  the 
westward,  and  which  is  separated  by  shoals  from  the  port. 

To  anchor  in  the  Road  of  Chateaudin  (coming  from  the  mooring  of  la 
Vache)  W.  or  W.  N.  W.  off  Diamant  point,  in  8  or  1 1  fathoms,  you  must 
steer  directly  forTorbec,  which  is  a  small  town  very  easily  distinguished 
in  the  cod  of  the  bay;  this  track  will  be  about  N.  W.  When  you  are 
within  about  two  miles  of  the  shore,  you  will  discover  a  little  white  flag, 
which  is  on  a  shoal ;  you  double  it  to  the  westward  at  about  half  a  cable's 
length,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard  hand,  when  you  have  brought  it  toHbear 
south,  you  steer  along  the  coast  for  the  road  of  Chateaudin,  and  anchor  la 
C  or  7  fathoms,  mud.  In  all  this  passage,  if  you  keep  the  proper  chaD- 
nel,  you  cannot  have  less  than  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  and  oflen  12  and  16, 
muddy  ground. 

The  Isle  la  Vache  is  3  leagues  in  the  greatest  length,  and  its  breadth  not 
more  than  one  ;  it  is  hilly »  and  at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  leagues,  appears 
like  a  heap  of  small  islands.  From  the  N.  W.  point,  in  going  to  that  of 
the  S.  W.  the  coast  is  safe«  the  water  shoaling  gradually  as  you  come  neaar 
the  land.  Off  the  S.  W.  end  is  the  white  shoal  already  mentioned,  to 
which  ships  coming  from  the  eastward  must  give  a  birth.  The  south 
side  is  bold :  and  along  a  whole  length,  a  reef  runs  at  a  cable's  length  dis- 
tance, to  the  east  point  of  which  is  a  white  shoal  extending  ^  another 
reef,  lying  off  the  Point  of  la  FoUoj  to  the  northward. 

From  the  Point  of  La  Folle,  to  the  N.  W.  point  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island  there  is  a  chain  of  shoals  and  islands,  ainongpt  which  are  somt 
nan^w  passages. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  bay  of  Feret,  where  there  is  a 
very  good  anchorage  ;  but  you  must  be  exceedingly  well  acquainted  be- 
fore you  can  attempt  it,  as  you  will  in  many  places  find  only  2  .and  3  fa- 
thoms, if  you  are  not  in  the  channel. 

-  The  northernmost  of  these  islands,  Caye  de  PEau,  or  Water  key,  is 
easily  known  by  a  luge  tufl  of  kige  trees,  one  of  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  rest ;  this  island  is  bold. 
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At  Bonoe  distaoce  from  it,  on  the  north  side,  there  ii  agood  anchonfc ' 
from  U  Co  30  ftttoBir. 

From  Am  Cmi,  th^.coait  mns  a  leagae  £.  N.  £•  as  fiir  as  the  Tapioa, 
or  hmWDOck  of  Cavaillon,  whkh  forms  the  entrance  of  the  ha^of  that 
name^  halfway  hetween  is  the  Coq^mny's  islaod*  where  yoa  anchor  if 
yon  do  not  chodse  to  go  into  the  harhonr  of  Ans  Cayes.     - 

Yoo  must  not  go  too  close  to  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Tapions  of  Carailloa» 
«.  ^^      as  there  is  a  sh(MJ  with  only  six  feet  water  on  it,  called  La  Mbuton^  (the 
'       Sheep  ;)  it  lies  S.  £.  from  the  east  point  of  the  Tapion,  ahont  \  a  mile  ; 
and  there  are  8  fathoms  hetween  it  and  the  shore. 

Cavaillon  hay  is  pretty  spacioos,  thon^  the  anchorage  is  of  very  little 
extent ;  the  coast  on  the  west  is  too. steep,  and  the  hottom  full  of  rocks. 
Ton  must  come  to  an  anchor  on  the  east  side  of  the  hay»  x^pposite  a  coast 
covered  with  maqgrores ;  approach  it  without  fear»  the*hottom  heing 
clears  and  you  have  five  fathoms  close  to  the  shore.  In  this  hay  yoa 
are  sheltered  from  the  sea  breezes,  by  the  east  point  of  an  island,  which 
leaves  a  passt^  between  the  mangroves  into  the  Bay  des  Flamands. 

The  Bay  des  Flamands,  or  Flemish  bay,  which  lies  \  leagae  from  Ca- 
vaillon  bay,  runs  into  the  land  toward  the  N.  E.  Its  entrance  and  shores 
ore  clear  and  bold^and  it  is  the  place  where  ships  lie  up  in  the  hurricane 
months ;  there  is  a  good  careening  place,  and  you  may  anchor  any  where 
in  the  bay.  -    ' 

From  this  bay  the  coast  runs  E.  by  N.  2  miles,  as  far  as*  the  Great  Bay 
of  Messe,  where  the'  anchorage  is  good  all  over,  but  yoa  are  no  way  shel- 
tered  from  the  soatheriy  wind,  as  the  entrance  opens  to  the  southward, 
and  is  verjr^broad. 

The  coast  continues  its  direction  to  the  E.  by  N.  as  far  as  Point  Pascal ; 
half  way  towards  it  is  the  Little  bay  of  Messe,  in  which  you  may  like- 
wise anchor,  but  are  not  even  sheltered  from  the  sea  hreeze.  Off  the 
great  bay  of  Messe,  is  a  shoal  that  lies  like  a  bar  across  the  bay,  and  ex- 
tends opposite  the  point  which  is  to  the  westward  of  the  Little  bsiy  of 
Messe.  This  shosd  in  some  places  has  not  more  than  from  15  to  18  feet 
water ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and  leaves  a  passage  of  j-  of  a  league  between 
it  and  the  coast ;  it  does  not  extend  to  the  southward  more  than  \  a  league 
from  the  shore.  If  you  wadt  to  go  into  the  Great  bay,  and  your  ship 
draws  more  than  1 5  feet,  you  must  keep  close  to  the  shore  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  ranging  by  Point  Paulin,  which  forms  the  west  entrance 
of  the  bay  ;  the  beginning  of  the  bank  is  north  and  south  of  Point  St« 
Remi,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

Point  Pascal  is  steep,  and  of  a  white  colour;  it  forms,  with  a  little 
island  that  lies  to  the  eastward  about  half  a  league,  the  principal  entrance 
of  St.  Louis  bay.  This  island  is  called  Orange  key.  You  see  it  from  the 
entrance  of  Aux  Cayes,  which  is  4  leagues  distant ;  it  is  then  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  shore  S.  of  the  bay  of  Messe.  .    . 

From  Point  Pascal  the  coast  runs  N.  N.  £.  one  mile,  as  far  as  Point 
Vigie,  from  whence  you  discover  the  whole  bay  of  St.  Louis,  which 
is  shut  in,  in  the  east,  by  Cape  Bonite,  that  bears  from  pomt  Vagie  N. 
E.^  E.  t  miles. 

To  anchor  in  St.  Louis  bay,  you  range  along  Point  Pascal,  then  Point 

Vigie,  and  along  the  west  coast  in  8  or  10  fathoms  ;  the  anchorage  is  west 

of  the  Old  fort,  about  \  mile  from  the  shore,  in  such  a  situation  that  you 

can  sec  the  town  between  the  Old  fort  and  the  shore  in  the  bottom  of  the 

'   bay.     The  Old  fort  is  built  upon  an  islot  of  rocks,  from  which  there  is  a 

paissage  towards  the  shore  in  6  fathoms,  to  the  anchorage  before  the  town, 
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where  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  5  fathoms.  South  by  east  of  the 
Old  forty  I  of  a  league,  and  west  of  Cape  Bonite,  the  same  distance,  is  the 
shoal  called  La  Mouton,  ^nd  there  is  a  good  passage  between  it  and  the 
shore,  or  the  Old  fort ;  the  depth  is  less  considerable,  however,  than  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay.  You  may  go  between  Orange  key  and  that 
shore,  in  deep  water,  and  then  you  will  meet  with  a  small  island,  called 
Rat  key,  between  which  and  Orange  key  you  may  pass,  or  between  the 
shore  and  both  ;  but  those  passages  are  not  large.  There  are  shoals  off 
the  shore,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  closer  to  the  two  islands 
than  the  shore. 

One  league  and  a  half  distant'E.  by  N.  of  Orange  key,  is  Moustique 
key  ;  this  island  is  clear  of  shoals  except  very  close  ;  vou  may  pass  with- 
out or  within  it ;  on  the  N.  side  of  it,  one  eighth  of  a  league  from  the 
shore,  you  will  have  10  fathoms.  If  you  sail  within  shore,  you  must  not 
keep  too  close  to  the  St.  Domingo  coast,  as  there  is  an  island  between 
Cape  Bonite  and  Cape  St.  George.  You  will  find  no  other  shoal  till  you 
meet  the  Trompeuse,  which  lies  4  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Cape  St.  George, 
off  which  is  a  shoal  called  La  Teigneuse,  and  running  out  from  it  about  a 
mile.  North  of  Moustique  key  is  Cape  St.  George,  which  you  may  ap- 
proach ;  and  N.  of  a  key  called  Caye  a  Ramiers,  or  Wood  Pigeon's  key, 
which  bears  E.  by  N.  2  miles  from  Moustique  key.  It  is  known  by  a 
white  hummock,  rather  steep,  and  seen  at  some  distance ;  there  is  a 
deep  passage  between  it  and  Moustique  key,  by  which  you  go  ioto^the 
Great  bay  of  Aquin.  S.  of  Caye  a  Ramiers  lies  a  shoal,  which  extends 
half  a  league,  and  has  only  3  fathoms  in  the  middle.  E.  of  the  same  key 
is  a  small  island,  called  L'Anguille,  (the  Eel)  and  to  theN.  E.  is  another 
called  La  Regale  ;  the  three  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  are 
nearly  half  a  league. 

To  the  E.  N.  E.  f  of  a  league  from  Caye  a  Ramiers,  is  the  Great  key 
of  Aquin,  which  is  ^p  island  of  a  tolerable  height,  upon  which  are  two 
white  hummocks,  very  remarkable.  This  island  runs  to  the  E.  by  N. 
being  f  of  a  league  long,  and  ^  league  broad,  and  bold  on  the  S.  side. 
You  must  take  care  of  the  white  shoals  of  the  Eel,  which  is  S.  of  the  W. 
|>oint,  ;3o  that  it  does  not  leave  a  passage  between  Caye  a  Ramiers,  and 
the  Great  key  of  Aquin,  for  vessels  that  draw  more  than  12  or  15  feet 
water. 

East  of  the  Isle  of  Aquin  is  a  white  insulated  rock,  at  a  short  ^  league 
distance,  which  is  called  the  Diamond.  East  of  it,  at  two  cables'  length' 
on  the  St.  Domingo  shore,  is  the  poiat  of  Mome  Rouge,  or  Red  hum- 
mock ;  so  that  the  E.  point*  of  Aquin,  Diamond  rock,  and  the  point  of 
Mome  Rouge,  form  the  two  passages  into  the  bay.  All  these  shores  and 
islands  are  bold ;  you  will  find  in  the  Mome  Rouge  passages,  5  and  S  fa* 
thorns,  and  between  the  Great  key  of  Aquin,  and  the  Diiaimond,  6,  7,  and 
8.  The  bay  is  very  extensive,  and  trenches  a  great  way  inland,  though 
the  water  is  very  shallow ;  anchoring  in  3  fethoms,  you  will  be  a  long  way 
from  the  land. 

\  Another  passage  into  the  bay  is  between  Caye  a  Ramiers  and  the  Mous- 
tique key ;  you  then  steer  E.  N.  E.  to  oome  into  the  mid-channel  between 
the  shore  and  the  islot ;  when  you  have  doubled  Caye  a  Ramiers  you 
will  see  La  Regale,  which  is  a  very  low  sandy  islot,  and  leave  it  on  the 
starboard  hand, ^keeping;  in  the  midf<;hannel  between  it  and  the  shore  ; 
then  you  haul  up  for  the  Great  key  of  Aquin  as  much  as  the  wind  will  let 
you,  and  anchor  to  the  N.  of  the  6reat  key,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  :  but  you 
may,  if  you  choose,  go  further  in. 
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TM  point  of  Morne  Rooge  it  very  ettily  knoim  at  81  dittance,  bjr  time 
#hite  hutiliitocks,  iflach  arie  reiy  lii|^ ;  they  are  called  the  Tapiotui  Of 
Aqtiiily  and  fblitt  tojpthet  a  huge  cape,  under  iriiich  is  an  anchorage  m  10 
or  IS  ftthdiba,  it  a  good  distttioe*froiqpi.the  land.  ^  Thia  bottom  continnea 
as  fir  at  the  litde  My  Dea  Flamandsy  or  Little  Flamingo  bay*  which  is  W. 
N.  W.  3  degives  w.  one  and  a  quarter  leagne  mm  vi^  Tapions  of 
Aqnin. 

Yoii  tiitist  observe  thatftom  Poiirt  Pascal  all  the  capes  arte  cot  oat,  as  it 
#ei^9  and  steep,  and  front  the  S.  md  S.  E.  and  as  on  all  this  shore,  (he 
land  is' white,  yoy  see  a  great  many  white  hammocks ;  Aooin  key  has  two, 
{idt  the  highest  i!nd  easternmost  are  those  of  the  Home  Rooge,  and,  with 
jft  UtUe  attention,  it  ^Hll  ^  impossible  to  mistake  them.  From  the  point 
of  Mohie  Ronge,  or  the  hommocks  of  Aqnin,  the  cjoast,  after  having 
trenched  in,a  liMle  to  the  northward,  to  form  the  small  bay  Des  Flamands, 
runs  9  leagoes  Ei  |  S.  as  fir  as  the  Cape  of  Bayenette.  All  the  ^ore 
is  bold  and  free  from  danger,  bill  does  not  offer  any  bi^  or  anchorage, 
which  wtoinld  shelter  yon  mnn  the  common  breexe.  Two  les|;aes  and  a 
half  before  yon  come  to  Cape  Bayenette,  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of 
wateir  off  Uie  shore,  which  is  iron  bound. 

Cape  Barenette  is  known  by  the  white  hnmknocks  which  are  at  its  et- 
tremity,  ini  form  the  entrance  of  a  laige  bay  of  the  same  name,  that  fi- 
>ces  the  8,  ]$•  It  is  supposed  to  take  this  niu&e,  Bayenette,  (i.  e.  Clealr 
bay,)  ft^m  the  great  depth  of  water  found  all  over  it,  and  its  being  entires 
ly  cle»r  of  shoals ;  von  are  here  very  little,  if  at  all  Sheltered,  and  tauit 
anchor  on  tilie  K.  side  of  it*  pretty  close  to  the  shore.  This  bay  trendi- 
es in  aleii^e  to  the  northward,  after  which  the  shore  ng/nn  tans  to  die 
£.  i  S.  5  lei^es,  as  fir  as  Cape  Jacquemel,  which  is  high  and  steep^ 
and  makes  the  W.  entrance  of  Jacqoemel  bay.  From  this  ci4>e  the  coast 
runs  W.  N.  W.  as  fir  as  Redoubt  point,  which  is  well  in  the  bay  ;  in 
M  this  ettentno  ground  is  to  be  found :  the  other  entrance  is  Cape  Mare- 
chauk.  When  you  are  between  these  two  points,  and  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay,  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  reef  which  you  must 
double  to  the  N.  N.  W.  leaving  in  on  the  starboard  side,  you  anchor  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  which  you  must  keep  pretty  close  to,  otherwise 
you  will  have  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  anchorage  for  laree  ships  is 
£.  of  a  white  hunmiock,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  W.  of  the  great 
reef.  Cape  Marchaux  bears  N.  N.  E.  a  small  league  from  Cape  Jac- 
qu^fteiel. 

From  Cape  Marechanx  the  land  trenches  in  a  little  to  the  taorthwrtrd, 
and  bounds  out  ^pain  to  Cape  Morne  Rouge,  which  is  seen  ait  a  distance, 
and  is  known  Jb^  #hite  hnhunocks.  It  beat's  E.  10^  N.  29  miles  ftvikn 
Jacquemfel.  The  cdM  fia  iAl  this  space  fonhs  several  little  cove^,  f^rirere 
small  vessels  niiiy  ancfltor,  tnit  in  lione  of  theto  Win  A^y  beMvekfeifed  any 
wi^. 

One  league  and  a  lialf  C  of  Hohfe  Rongt^,  is  SdMr6ti,  c¥  Foul  hole, 
where  you  find  a  good  anchorage  for  ships  which  do  i^ot  dnrtr  ttiora  iktta 
16  feet ;  larger  vesifels  Italy  like%ftie  anclifo^lh^l^,  but  (hey  itiuiit  lie  Ulr- 
ther  out,  wheife  the  gkodhd  is  not  to  gooh. 

From  Moriie  R6i%e  'tife  <kMt  trench^  ft  k  \i«tt  't6  the  nofdMrkWI, 
then  out  again,  running  fb  <th^  £.  S.  E.  'fcs  fi^  -Hs  the  Mttes  a  PSMs, 
or  Petres  cove,  which  is  the  Httt  Freiich  flTsfMettidlit  '6h  flie  8.  of  St.  4>6- 
mingo.  AHtiibt^anof  fhfedMMis  vei>  ^,  dttd  Vbu  %i^«(yh>bch 
witboot  fear. 
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There  is  good  anchorage  at  the  Anses  a  Petres,  which  is  very  easy  to 
come  at :  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  running  in,  as  at  two  miles  distance 
from  the  shore  the  water  is  very  deep.  All  this  shore  appears  white, 
and  the  coast  is  chalky.  Yon  may  anchor  either  before  the  plain  of  An- 
ses  a  Petres,  or  south  of  a  small  cape,  which  is  before  the  mouth  of  a  ri- 
ver, and  considerable  enough  to  be  easily  distinguished ;  the  water  is 
smooth,  and  you  are  well  sheltered  in  6  or  8  fathoms,  good  ground,  or  in 

4  fathoms  farther  in  shore. 

From  this  anchorage  the  coast  begins  to  run  to  the  southward,  trench- 
ing in  to  the  eastward  one  league,  to  form  a  cove,  called  Bottomless  cove. 
It  runs  afterwards  S.  by  W.  as  far  as  the  False  cape  (Cape  Lopez)  which 
bears  £.  by  S.  ^  S.  32  leagues  from  Home  Rouge,  and  20  leagues  £.  S. 
E.  from  Jacquemel.  From  Cape  Lopets  the  coast  runs  £.  S.  E.  5 
leagues,  as  far  aS|Cape  Beata,  and  then  N.  E.  ^  N.  and  N.  N.  E.  to  form 
the  Great  bay  of  Neyba.  South  of  Cape  Lopez  4  leagues,  is  an  islot 
called  the  Frailes. 

To  the  S.  S.  E.  at  tlve  same  distance  is  another  islot,  called  Altavela, 
safe  and  bold  too,  and  south  of  Cape  Beata,  is  Beata  island,  whose  length 
is  one  lei^e  N.  and  S.  and  its  breadth  E.  and  W.  two  miles.  There  is,  a 
breaker  off  the  N.  by  E.  part  of  it,  that  runs  towards  Cape  Beata,  at 
whose  extremity  is  a  white  shoal,  which  very  much  narrows  the  passage 
between  Beata  and  the  shore  ;  you  have  hot  3  fathoms  water  in  the 
passage  with  a  tolerable  anchorage  to  the  westward  of  Beata,  between  it 
and  the  shore  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  grassy  ground. 

You  may  generally  see  the  bottom,  near  all  diese  islands ;  but  the  wa- 
ter is  very  deep  near  the  shore  of  St.  Domingo.  This  part  of  the  coast, 
which  prpjects  towards  the  south  from  the  sea  shore  to  Cape  Mengon,  as 
far  as  3  leagues  N.  and  as  far  as  the  sea  toWQirds  the  E.  and  W,  is  a  flat  of 
white  and  hard  rocks,  in  which  yo«  see  large  holes  and  breakings, 
and  which  is  about  40  feet  high  ;  nothing  grows  there  but  some  prickly 
pears. 

When  you  come  from  the  southward  or  eastward,  and  are  boimd  to  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Doming^,  you  must  make  the  islands  of  Mona  and  Monica, 
which  are  two  small  islands  situated  in  the  passage  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  islsfnd  of  St.  Domffm|Q  ;  thev  aPt  troth  dear  and  safe,  and  you 
may  go  within  two  imles  <tf  either  or  tkem ;  ind  there  is  even  an  anchor- 
age to  the  leeward  of  Hona,  half  aietajgue  from  H,  in  7  «r  8  fet3imns,«and 
aad  weeds  ;  having  then  the  N.  W.  {Miift  of  Mona  K.  -by  £.  2  mjles,  the 
S.  W.  point  (off  which  is  a  small  reef)  S.  E.  ^  E.  and  Monica  N.  by  W. 
Yon  pass  to  tne  westward  of  Mona,  oad  #heti  yom  hat«  brought  it  to 
bear  E.  S.  £.  8  «r  4  kMgues,  you  will -pe^aive  the  «adft  of  St.  Domingo. 
AU  this  &.  £.  pnt  is revy 4ow«  aad intns  dittttiel the  varrent,  which aets 
to  the  aorthwttrd^is  ywrjf  f«toeiv«Me.  There  is  a  reef  c^ose  to  the  shore 
i^ch  boats  ikvM  pick  a  t>assiige  thIhMigh. 

The  point  of  St.  Domingo  nearest  Mona  is  Cape  Espado,  a  lowfKiint 
eacotepassed  withai«ef  4idd  itWl^t^^giDaad;  IttMearsCrom  Monaaiearly 
W.  N.  W.  10i>^  11  liMigues.  Fwm  Cm|%  £»iwib  the  iMMist  nms  N.  l>y 
E.  5  leagues,  as  far  as  iSift  fhgatatiO  ;  ^this  «%aflMlH  ftifpaiirt,  dS  "Which 
stretches  a  reef  to  the  N.  E.  2  miles.  When  you  are  abreast  of  it,  you 
lose  si^t  of  the  islands  of  Mona  and  Monica. 

W.  by  S.  ^  S.  from  Cape  Espado,  2  leagues  distant,  lies  the  east  end 
of  Soan  island.    This  island  extends  E.  and  W.  15  miles,  and  N.  and  S. 

5  miles,  covered  with  trees,  aad  sorrounded  with  a  white  shoal  project- 
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ing  about  2  miles.  Should  you  come  off  the  west  end  of  Soan  island,  vid 
wish  to  anchor  under  St.  Catharines,  you  must  steer  W.  by  l*}.  until  you 
.see  the  island,  and  in  doubling  the  west,  point  (which  is  low  and  rocky) 
you  may  approach  within  a  ship^s  lengfh,  when  you  will  see  the  bottom, 
and  when  you  are  abreast  of  the  Sandy  bay  anchor  in  what  water  you 
please.  The  ground  is  good  and  clear  ;  but,  should  you  wlsfa  to  anchor 
between  the  isknd  and  the  main,  you  will  have  14  or  13  ftthoms. 

There  is  a  white  sandy  spit  runs  out  a  little  way  from  the  N.  £.  end, 
but  it  is  always  seen  by  the  white  water. 

From  Cape  Enganno  the  coast  runs  N.  W.  ^  N.  14  leagues  ;  it  is  low 
to  within  3  leagues  S.  of  Cape  Raphael,  where  it  begins  to  rise  a  little 
till  you  come  to  Cape  Raphael  itself,  which  is  of  a  middling  height,  and 
appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island  ;  it  is  easily  known  by  a  round  moun- 
tain seen  inland,  and  not  unlike  a  sugar-'loaf. 

From  Cape  Raphael  the  coast  runs  W.  by  N.  and  then  W.  to  form  the 
Great  bay  of  Sahiana,  which  is  shut  to  the  N.  W.  by  Point  a  Grapini,  or 
Grapels  point,  2  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Samana,  which  is  about 
6  leagues  N.  W.  |  W.  of  Cape  Raphael. 

To  anchor  at  Satnana,  after  you  are  round  Cape  Raphael,  steer  for  Sa- 
niana,  and  being  about  9  miles  off  Shore  you  will  see  white  water— steer 
on  until  you  are  4  miles  from  Samana,  tiien  steer  to  the  northward  until 
you  see  Bannister's  key,  by  which  time  you  will  have  soundings  in  7, 6, 
and  5^  fathoms,  green  grassy  bottom,  and  the  nearer  you  approach  Ban> 
nister's  key  the  more  will  the  water  deepen.  Keeping  the  north  shore 
on  board  when  abreast  of  Bannister's  key  and  Buyky  (which  is  a  rock 
very  bushy)  you  will  have  good  anchorage  in  14  or  15  fathoms. 

The  coast  of  St.  Domingo  trenches  a  little  to  the  northward  towards  St. 
Catharine's  island,  distant  from  Soan  8  leagues. 

The  coast  continues  to  run  towards  the  W.  some  degrees  N.  to  the  ri- 
ver of  St.  Domingo,  which  lies  16  leagues  from  the  island  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, 27  leagues  from  Cape  Espado,  and  21  leagues  from  the  W.  point  of 
Soan  island.  You  may  anchor  before  the  river  of  St.  Domingo,  pretty 
close  to  the  shore,  and  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  12  feet  water  may 
go  into  the  river. 

This  place,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domin- 
go, is  known  by  a  great  fort,  built  on  the  right  hand  bank  of  the  river 
Ozama,  upon  which  the  city  is  situated.  You  will  likewise  perceive  to 
the  westward  of  the  fort  a  large  savanna,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  which 
affords  a  delightful  prospest. 

From  St.  Domingo  the  coast  runs  W.  S.  W.  14  leagues,  as  far  as  the 
Point  des  Salies,  or  Salt  Pans  point ;  then  it  trenches  in  to  the  northward 
to  form  the  great  Bay  of  Neyba,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  large  river, 
whose  mouth  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  From  this  river  the  coast  runs 
south,  to  form  Cape  Beata,  which  is  W.  S.  W.  |  S.  of  St.  Domingo,  32 
leagues  distant. 

In  sailing  from  St.  Domingo  to  Cape  Beata,  you  must  guard  against  the 
currents  which  run  to  the  eastward,  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  entrance 
of  Neyba  bay  are  setting  weekly  to  the  northward. 
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Observations  on  the  navigation  round  the  Gonave  Islands,  and 

in  the  Southern  Channel. 

The  most  dangerous  reefs  are  those  which  seem  to  he  joined  with  the 
land  of  the  Little  Gonave,  and  are  stretched  ahove  a  league  in  the  offing ; 
however,  they  lie  at  ahout  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  you  might  pass,  in 
an  urgent  case,  between  them  and  the  Little  Gonave,  even  with  a  ship  ; 
but  the  attempt  would  be  imprudent,  if  you  are  not  forced  to  do  it,  and 
have  not  the  wind  well  set  in,  as  the  currents  are  very  strong  and  irregu- 
lar, though  they  run  more  generally  to  N.  N.  £.  in  this  part,  and  between 
the  two  Gonaves. 

Small  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet  water,  may  find  a  good  anchorage  to 
the  west  of  the  Little  Gonave  ;  to  come  to  it  the  south  channel  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  north.  ^ 

The  N.  E.  point  of  the  Gonave,  called  Galet  point,  is  low  and  border- 
ed with  a  reef  which  stretches  along  the  east  coast,  coming  from  the  south, 
and  extends  a  little  more  than  l^  mile  opposite  the  place  called  Trou  a 
r£au,  or  Water  hole  :  within  is  a  white  ground,  where  you  find  from  4 
to  6  fathoms  water. 

To  sail  near  this  reef,  which  every  vessel  can  do,  that  draws  9  or  10 
feet,  you  must,  in  coming  from  the  east,  take  a  channel  which  is  opposite 
a  fisherman's  hut.  There  are  several  other  channels,  which  are  easily 
known  by  the  non-appearance  of  white  ground ;  about  88  fathoms  within 
the  reef  you  may  range  along  the  coast  as  Tar  as  Galet  cove,  in  case  the 
wind  should  fail,  there  is  anchorage  every  where  ;  but  in  the  places  to  be 
preferred  are  Piron  cove,  Constantine's  hole,  and  especially  Galet  cove, 
which  is  very  convenient,  the  hold  is  good  and  the  reefs  shelter  you  from 
the  swell  of  the  sea. 

The  several  anchorages  on  the  N.  coast  for  boats  or  schooners  are 
L'Islet  a  Marck,  Grand  Lagoon,  and  Bahama  channel,  where  you  are 
equally  sheltered  ;  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  likewise  bordered 
with  reefs,  but  they  are  very  near  the  shore,  and  you  find  there  na 
anchorage.  * 

The  W.  part  is  an  iron  bound  coast,  along  which  you  may  range 
pretty  near,  but  it  is  not  so  from  the  S.  W.  point  to  Point-a-Retures, 
where  you  find  a  number  of  small  reefs  asunder,  and  almost  even  with 
the  water.  Several  small  vessels  may  anchor  in  that  part,  on  the  spot 
named  Les  Baleines,  or  the  Whales  ;  but  you  cannot  do  it  without  a  pilot 
well  acquainted. 

The  only  place  where  two  or  three  great  ships,  such  as  frigates,  could 
anchor,  is  La  Baie  du  Pare,  Park  bay,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  Point 
Fantaque  ;  but  coming  into  it  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  several  reefs 
asunder,  which  are  never  seei^. 

The  reef  called  Rochelois  has  been  fatal  to  many  ships,  and 
still  mpch  feared  by  navigators  ;  it  lies  in  the  channel  which  separates 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Gonave  from  that  of  St.  Domingo  ;  its  breadth  is  near 
2^  miles,  in  a  direction  N.  and  S.  nearly,  and  its  length  about  4  miles 
from  E.  to  W. 

The  extent  of  thie  rocks  which  are  toward  the  middle  of  this  reef,  is 
about  110  fathoms,  they  are  quite  uncovered  at  low  tide,  but  three  heads 
only  are  perceived  at  high  water.  There  are  t^o  other  shoals  of  ver\' 
small  extent,  which  are  dangerous,  having  only  2  fathoms  water.     They 
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lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  rocks  iathe  niAfib,  one  at^fQO  fiAhomt  dMtoe, 
aad  the  other  at  960.  There  ibey  be  mm  do^jMr  on  t^  Rochwi* 
and  pn^iraoo  reqviret  flint,  wiA  agront  dm,  ye*  thoifld  «il^oid  it  entire- 
ly ;  theie  ii  atere,  room  for  taking  to  the  N.  of  fliat  retf  than  to  the 
aoothwivd  of  H*  Ton  are  only  to  fc^stp  Ptt  the  distance  ef  one  mile  «t 
lefwt  iBrm  the  Qoaare,  if  yon  pi«s  W  the  noiA ;  whawen^  f^miog  by 
the  soQthy^onmqr  rami  aloBf  the  3t«  Iteinin|o  coast,  iriSA  m  •afis  loii 
clear  in  this  part 
The  latitude  of  the  middle  itf  the  Roche)oi#,  if  IS""  37  iw: 


Imtrurtionsjar  saiXng  along  the  Coosts^  and  into  the  Harbours 
^Jamaica,  Port  Royal,  andiU  Chmmd$. 

An  oiperienced  narigitor  obsenres,  *<  in  nmni^g  lor  Port  Royal  in  lat. 
17^  48^,  long.  75<*  41',  we  passed  over  a  bank  of  fine  white  sand  ;  our 
sonndii^  were  21,  21,  21,  21,  and  18  fiithoflM,  then  no  bottom  with  40 
fathoms.  It  extends  from  £.  to  W.  5  miles.  The  sitoation  by  the  ripple 
of  the  cnrrent,  on  the  east  and  west  edges  of  it,  seemed  to  be  ncrthand 
sooth,  hot  what  lengdi  I  am  not  aUe  to  judge/* 

Bebgoff  Morant  point,  or  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  and  bound  to  Port 
Royal,  yon  are  to  steer  down  8  or  4  miles  off  diore,  until  past  Morant 
bay ;  as  the  coast  from  the  east  end  to  the  southward  of  Rocky  point,  is 
lined  With  a  reef  that  stretches  2  miles  at  sea,  and  part  of  whidi  reef  ge- 
nerally breidcs. 

From  Rocky  point  to  the  westward,  the  coast  continues  rocky,  about 
one  mile  from  the  shpre,  as  far  as  Morant  bay  ;  then  it  is  clear  till  you 
come  to  the  white  cliffs,  called  the  White  Horses,  off  which  there  are  some 
rocks  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

From  the  White  Horses  to  Yallah^s  point,  Uie  distance  is  about  13 
miles  ;  in  running  it  down,  when  the  former  bears  N.  and  Yallah*s  point 
W.  you  will  have  soundings,  and  frequently  see  the  bottom  in  74,  8,  9, 
and  lO  fathoms ;  and  as  you  approach  YdlaVs  point,  the  water  deepens 
tillyon  lose  soundings. 

From  Yallah's  point  to  Cow  bay  point,  there  are  no  dangers ;  this 
point  is  low,  but  bold  too,  as  well  as  all  the  coast  to  the  westward,  as  far 
as  Plumb  point.  The  course  between  the  two^points  is  W.  b^  N.  8  miles  ; 
but  if  you  are  3  or  4  miles  from  Cow  bay  point,  you  must  4teer  more  to 
the  northward. 

Plumb  point  is  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  Pallissadoes ;  you  may  run  in 
boldly  for  it,  and  approach  its  extremity  widiin  half  a  cable's  length,  hay- 
ing nothing  to  fear  till  you  are  abreast  of  it,  and  off  the  Middle  ground. 
Between  this  and  Plumb  point  is  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  channel  into 
Port  Royal.  When  you  bring  Rock  fort  N.  by  E.  or  N.  N.  £.  ypn  will 
Qome  oyer  a  cross  ledge,  just  as  you  are  out,  and  in  with  the  leading 
mark,  which  is  the  magazine  on  the  highest  part  of  Salt  pond  hill,  or 
on  the  Nab  and  flag-sUff  on  the  fort  at  Port  Royal  W.  by  N.  or  the 
north  part  of  the  Twelve  Apostles'  battery,  and  the  magazine  of  Fort 
Charles  in  a  line.  The  cross  ledge  is  rocky  ground ;  in  going  oyer 
with  the  above  marks,  you  have  7J,  10,  10|,  11,  11|,  18, and  ISftthom* 
water. 
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You  sail  dowD  with  those  marks  which  lead  you  near  mid-chaDnel,  till 
you  are  abreast  of  Lime  key  ;  then  a  little  to  the  southward  toward 
Rackham  key,  giving  Lime  key  a  good  birth,  till  you  open  Port  Royal  be- 
tiveen  Gun  key  and  Rackham  key.  Thence  go  between  these  two  keys, 
in  mid-cbannel,  and  immediately  after  they  are  passed,  steer  directly  for 
Port  Royal  point,  till  you  bring  the  fall  of  Yallah's  hill  on  the  centre  of 
Gun  key,  which  will  bring  you  between  the  Knowl  and  Port  Royal 
point ;  you  may  approach  the  point  within  half  a  cable's  length,  and  by 
sailing  close  to  it,  you  will  also  pass  between  it  and  the  Harbour  knowl, 
which  lies  to  the  westward,  about  the  length  of  a  cable  and  a  half,  with 
19  feet  on  it. 

Having  piissed  the  point,  steer  to  the  north^vurd,  till  the  Admiral's  Penn 
comes  to  the  north  of  Gallows  point.  This  mark  leads  you  clear  of  Old 
Port  Royal,  where  you  may  anchor  abreast  of  the  dock -yard,  or  even  be- 
fore you  come  to  it%.  With  a  land  or  N.  wind  the  channel  between  Gun 
key  and  Port  Royal  is  to  be  preferred  ;  then  the  Twelve  Apostles'  bat- 
tery on  the  S.  angle  of  fort  Chsirles  leads  you  clear  of  Gun  key  reef. 

Strangers,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  pilot  their  ship  down  to  the  an* 
rhorage,  in  the  channel  even  when  the  murks  are  not  to  be  seen,  as  no* 
thing  is  to  be  feared  on  the  side  of  the  Pallissadoes,  which  is-low  and 
bushy.  They  must  only  keep  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
Plumb  point,  and  steer  down  by  the  Paili^sadoes,  till  they  bring  Lime  key 
to  bear  S.  8.  E.  or  S.  E.  bjp  S.  then  tjiey  anchor  in  15,  16,  or  1 7  fathoms, 
near  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

The  most  remarkable  shoal  in  the  E.  channel^  is  the  Middle  ground,  or 
eastern  Middle  ground,  which  lies  1^  mile  S.  S.  W.  from  Plumb  point  ^ 
it  consists  of  two  patches,  rocky  bottom  ;  the  £.  patch  having  12  feet, 
and  W.  patch  (about  70  fathoms  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  the  other  only)  hav- 
ing 9  feet ;  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  swatch  10  fathoms  deep,  and 
both  break  with  strong  sea  breezes.  You  may  sail  within  the  Middle 
ground,  or  without  it  to  the  southward,  as  necessity  requires,  but  to  the 
northward  is  the  beat  and  safest  channel.  The  soundings  in  that  channel 
are  uneven,  from  7  to  19  or  20  fathoms  ;  but  when  you  are  past  the  Mid- 
dle ground,  they  are  regular,  from  19  to  13  fathoms  between  Rackham 
and  Gun  keys. 

The  first  key  you  meet  with,  steering  from  the  Middle  ground  to- 
wards Port  Royal,  is  Lime  key,  from  the  N.  end  of  which  a  reef 
stretches  about  a  cablets  length  ;  your  eye  is  the  best  mark  for  it,  as  it 
is  generally  seen  ;  to  the  westward  of  the  key  lies  another  shoal,  with  8 
or  10  feet  upon  it. 

The  Knowl  of  Port  Royal  point,  is  the  third  shoal ;  it  is  a  small  hard 
coral  bank  to  the  southward  of  the  point,  with  only  16  feet  water  upon 
it.  If  your  ship  draws  12  or  13  feet  water,  you  must  be  careful  to  keep 
clear  of  it. 

1.  To  go  within  the  Knowl,  the  leading  mark  is  to  bring  the  highest 
bush  on  Gun  key  (which  is  near  the  middle  of  it)  in  one  with  Yallah's 
point;  yoti  have  then  10  fathoms  water  and  the  channel  is  70  fathoms 
wide.  The  mark  to  strike  the  Knowl,  is  the  S.  point  of  Gun  key,  on  the 
high  hill  of  Yallah's,  or  a  ship's  length  open  of  Ydlah's  point ;  the  breast 
mark  is  the  church  on  the  7th  or  8th  embrazure  of  the  fort,  Sandy  key 
just  open  with  Lime  key,  and  yon  will  have  16  or  17  feet  water. 

2.  To  go  between  the  Knowl  and  the  Middle  Ground,  which  lies  about 
300  fdthoms  to  the  south-westward  of  it,  the  leading  mark  is  True  Land's 
htfuinock.  within  Yallah's  on  the  southernmost  part  of  Cbaakef  ^<^v  Y^- 

4\ 
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lab's  point  well  open  to  the  northward  of  the  N.  point  of  Rackham'skey. 
This  channel  which  is  the  widest,  and  has  1 2  fathoms  water,  is  mostly 
used  when  taken  with  the  land  wind.  When  the  church  is  on  the  second 
cmbrazure,* counting  from  the  westward,  this  Middle  Ground  is  called  the 
Western  ground.  The  anchorage  is  good  all  over  Port  Royal  harbour  ; 
but  the  best  anchoring  for  ships  that  are  bound  to  sea,  is  in  9  fathoms, 
with  a  notch  on  tlic  £.  side  of  a  high  mountain,  called  the  Leading  notcli» 
a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Augusta  imd  llackham  key,  in  one 
with  Port  Royal  point. 

To  go  to  sea  from  Port  Royal,  you  make  use  of  the  south  or  the  new 
<*hanncl ;  the  small  craft  generally  go  throuj^li  the  east  channel,  but  it  is 
(o  be  avoided  by  large  vessels,  except  they  are  prime  sailers,  and  have  a 
strong  land  breeze  or  north,  with  an  appearance  of  its  lasting  long  enough 
to  carry  them  through. 

Leaving  Port  Royal  and  bound  to  the  westward,  being  clear  of  the 
shoals  of  the  South  channel,  your  mark  to  clear  Wreck  Reef  is  the  ma- 
gazine of  Fort  Johnson,  open  of  Geoi^e's  Rocks,  until  Portland  bears 
west.  You  may  then  alter  your  cour:*e  along  the  land,  as  there  are  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended  until  you  arc  nearly  as  far  sis  the  Alligator  Pond 
Bay,  about  4  miles  S.  E,\  £.  of  which  is  Burn's  shoal  ;  this  shoal  is  about 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  extent  from  esist  to  west,  and  1^  mil^s  in 
breadth,  and  has  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water  over  it.  The  outer  edge  is 
about  8  miles  from  the  shore.  Pedro  Bluff  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
hv.  known  from  any  other  land  on  the  coast.  About  4  or  6  miles  to  the 
*;a6tvvard  of  the  bluff,  there  is  a  remarkable  white  («pot  in  the  cliff  called 
ihe  White  Horses  *,  when  you  first  make  it  from  the  eastward,  it  appear.s 
like  a  schooner  onder  sail  close  to  the  land.  If  going  to  Black  River,  or 
Bay,  run  towards  Parrettii  Point  taking  cave  not  to  approach  nearer 
than  one  mile,  as  there  is  a  n?ef  extending  oil  the  S.  W.  nearly  one  mile.; 
your  leading  mark  into  this  Bay  to  the  anchorage  where  merchant  ships 
load,  will  be  the  church  just  open  to  the  eastward  of  a  large  cotton  tree  ; 
run  in  with  this  mark  until  you  arc  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  and  an- 
chor in  about  18  feet. 

When  you  arc  bound  through  the  Soutli  channel,  you  should  get  under 
weigh  with  the  land  wind  as  soon  in  the  morning  as  you  can  see  the  marks, 
observing  that  the  current  then  sots  most  commonly  to  the  westward,  anil 
the  great  leading  mark  is  the  leading  notch  in  one  with  the  mcigiizine  a) 
Fort  Augusta,  which  is  the  easternmost  building  of  the  fort.  This  car- 
ries you  clejir  through  in  IG  •)r  17  feet  water.  To  keep  well  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Middle  Ground,  be  careful  not  to  brini(  the  church  steeple 
upon  the  corner  of  the  wall  with  embraznres,  until  Vallah's  hill  is  broii.<;li< 
in  one  with  Lime  key.  In  case  you  should  not  see  Yallah's  hill  point, 
look  for  a  hummock  on  Hellshire,  and  when  it  is  open  of  Salt  Pan  ililK 
you  are  to  the  southward  of  the  Middle  Ground,  which,  a^  we  heretofore 
observed,  is  here  called  the  Western  Ground. 

The  Middle  Ground  is  a  large  coral  bank,  which  often  breaks  with  onl^ 

.'{  feet  on  it  in  tlie  middle  ;  the  north  and  west  sides  are  almost  steep.  On 

i»s  N.  W,  edge  lies  a  buoy,  whose  marks  are  Port  Koyai  tower,  on  the 

ith  I'nibrazure  of  Fort  Charles,  counting  from  the  westward,  and  liell- 

bhire  hummock  on  the  flag  staif  of  Fort  Small. 

When  you  have  opened  iiellshire  hummock  with  Fort  Small,  you  steer 
out  with  the  Leading  notch  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  mag:izine,  wliich 
carries  you  between  the  Drunken  Man's  Key,  the  Turtle  heads,  mid  th».» 
Sifuih  Jino\f]^  or  to  avoid  thi?gft  he:id-,  you  are  to  haul  up  so  as  to  Wins: 
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the  church  steeple  to  the  easternmost  part  of  the  fort,  and  continue  to 
keep  that  mark  until  the  South  Key  is  brought  on  with  Yallah^s  point.*^ 
Then  you  may  haul  to  the  westward,  if  the  wind  will  permit.  But  if  yon 
should  not  keep  up  the  leading  mark,  and,the  church  steeple  sliould  come 
near  the  comer  of  the  fort,  you  must  then  come  to,  or.  tick  and  stand  in. 
The  mark,  when  ashore  on  the  Turtle  heads,  anjk three  fathom  bank» 
is  the  church  steeple  on  the  magazine  of  the  fort  and  Spanish  town  land 
just  open. 

When  Maiden  Key  is  open  a  ship's  length  to  the  southward  of  Drunken 
Man's  Key,  you  are  then  to  the  southward  of  South  Knowls,  and  should 
l>ring  the  Leading  notch  in  a  line  with  the  magazine,  which  will  bring  you 
dose  to  the  westward  of  the  Little  Portuguese,  8  or  9  fathoms;  when 
Yallah^s  hill  come  to  the  southward  of  South  Key,  you  ore  then  clear  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  may  haul  to  the  S.  £.  giving  South  Key  a  birth  of 
about  a  mile. 

Drunken  Man's  Key  is  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  just  above  water,  CO'^ 
vered  with  some  loose  sand,  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  sandbank. — 
To  the  southward  of  it  about  ^  a  mile,  there  is  a  shoal  which  breaks  with 
«trong  sea  breezes,  and  between  it  and  Drunken  Man's  Key  is  a  channel, 
having  6  or  7  fathoms  water. 

Btarings  taken  on  Drunken  Man^s  ITey. 

Soiilh   Key S.  33^  E. 

PorlugucseBuoy 6.  16^  W. 

Buoy  on  the  Three  Fathom  Bank,  No.  1 S.  23°  30'  W. 

Buny  on  the  Turtle  Head,  IVo.  2 2S'.  81^  W. 

Buoy  on  the  Inner  Middle,  Xo.  4 N.  18^  W. 

i'lag  Staff  of  Fori  Charles N.    5®  W. 

The  Turtle  heads  are  three  dangerous  spots,  with  10  or  11  feet  watoif 
gn  the  shoalcst  part,  and  deep  water  close  to  them.  The  South  Krirowls 
to  the  S.  E.  of  these  heads,  are  two  small  patches  about  70  fathoms  asun- 
der, with  23  feet  water  on  them.  And  to  S.  by  W.  of  these  lios  One  Bush 
Reef  which  always  breaks,  and  is  almost  steep  to.  The  Three  Fathom 
Bank  is  a  large  coral  shoal,  with  1 9  or  2J  feet  water,  which  breaks  with 
strong  sea  breezes.  A  small  patch  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  S. 
£.  of  it  has  20  (eet  water  ;  it  is  called  the  Warrior's  bank,  from  the  English 
fthip  the  Warrior  having  lost  her  ruduer  there  in  1 7()2. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  south  channel,  the  Little  Portuguese  is  the  south- 
ernmost shoal  4  it  has  from  22  tp  26  feet  water,  and  in  general  a  great 
swell ;  it  is  a  cables'  length  from  N.  to  S.  of  three  heads.  The  middle 
Key  is  the  shoalest ;  6  fathoms  between  the  he<%ds  and  7  or  8  fathoms 
round  them.  This  shoal  is  more  than  a  cable's  length  froin  the  west  of 
the  great  Portuguese,  which  has  but  10  or  11  feet  water  on  it. 

The  new  channelliesto  the  eastvvard  of  the  South  channel  and  almost 
parrallel  to  it ;  it  is  certainly  preferable,  on  many  accounts,  to  the  South 
channel ;  it  has  smooth  water  till  you  come  to  South  Key,  with  good  an- 
choring ground,  easy  riding,  and  a  facility  of  going  to  sea  to  the  south- 
ward with  the  sea  breeze,  as  far  as  S.  £.  ^c.  i 

The  loading  mark  to  enter  this  caonel  is  a  remarkably  flat  hummock  on 
the  mountain  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Port  Royal ;  when  the  middle  of  this 
hummock  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  W^hite  house,  standi::g  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Fort  Augusta  it  le^^s  you  to  the  westward  of  the  harbour  and  Point 
Knowles,  as  well  as  between  the  ea&t  edge  of  the  South  channel,  Middle 
Ground,  and  the  west  end  of  Rackham^s  key  shoal.  You  steer  with  thes^ 
marks  on  till  a  remarkable  round  hillock  to  the  westward  of  Stony  Kil' 
harracks,  com^s  open  to  the  eastward  of  Gun  k^ey*. 
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After  you  haye  opened  this  hummock,  you  steer  away  to  llie  sbuth- 
trard,  keeping  it  open  till  a  siiddle  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  comes 
in  a  line  with  Fort  Small.  Then  you  bring  the  same  hummock  on  the 
centre  or  west  edge  of  Gun  key,  which  marks  carry  you  to  the  westward 
of  the  shoals  on  the  east  sic^e  of  the  channel,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Portuguese,  and  as  soon  as  Portland  appears 
like  an  island,  you  may  then  haul  to  the  eastward,  being  clear  of  the  reef 
an4  shoals  of  south  key. 

The  shoals  in  this  channel  are — 

I.  The  South  channel  Middle  ground  (on  the  east  side  of  which  there 
is  a  buoy)  and  the  sm^Ul  shoals  to  the  southward  of  this  ground. 

II.  The  Great  bay  shoal,  which  has  16  feet  least  water,  and  a  floating 
beacon  in  18  feet. 

III.  The  four  fathom  knowl,  a  very  small  spot,  with  no  less  than  24 
feet  water  on  it,  and  deep  water  all  around.  Ships  of  20  feet  draught 
Inay  sail  over  it,  as  the  water  is  smooth. 

Between  Great  bay  shoal  and  South  key  breakers,  there  are  two 
shoals  ;  the  northernmost  about  half  a  mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  former  is 
steep,  and  a  small  part  of  it  appears  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  shoal  almost  alleys  shows  itself  by  the  rippling  on  it.  About  half 
way  between  this  and  the  breakers  lies  the  second  shoal,  having  only  1G 
feet  water. 

The  South  key  breakers  have  a  buoy  upon  them.  The  marks  for  the 
west  edge  of  this  reef  is  the  Leading  notch  open  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Capstain  house,  and  a  saddle  mountain  to  the  north-west,  and  Fort 
Small  in  one. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  these  breakers  is  the  Eighteen  feet 
reef,  remarkable  by  the  great  swell  upon  it.  To  the  westward  of  that 
reef  lies  the  Great  Portuguese,  which  is  the  southernmost  shoal  on  the 
west  side  of  the  channel. 

When  you  come  from  Port  Royal  to  Portland,  being  clear  of  the  Sotitli 
or  New  channels,  the  course  is  S.  VV.  distance  9  leagues  ;  but  you  must 
keep  further  to  avoid  Rock  reef  and  the  key.  There  arc  soundiii<^5  fo 
far  out  as  to  bring  the  easternmost  land  of  Hellshirc  to  bearN.  by  E.  and 
Rocky  point,  or  the  southernmost  hmd  of  Portland  N.  W.  by  N.  At  the 
same  bearings  soundings  have  been  found  from  17  to  23  fathoms,  and  the 
next  cast  no  ground  with  80  fathoms  line,  though  not  a  ship\^  length  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last.  I'pon  this  ilat  are  several  keys,  two  of 
which  bear  from  Portland  E.  distance  two  or  three  miles,  and  Negro  hc.id 
rock,  with  the  other  keys,  lie  in  N.  E.  by  which  is  the  ^oing  into  Old 
harbour ;  right  off  from  Portland  you  have  gradual  soundings  fur  8  or  D 
miles. 

From  Portland  S.  distimce  13  or  1-1  leasnes,  lies  Portland  rock,  which 
is  a  single  key,  and  little  higher  than  Drunken  Man's  Key,  oft'  Port  Roy- 
al, with  small  bushes  on  it;  a  mile  fruni  tliiir  rock  are  kno\Us  of  14  and 
15  fathoms  water. 

To  sail  into  Carlisle  bay,  or  Withy  wood  road,  you  must  keep  to  the 
westward,  till  you  bring  a  little  round  hill  in  the  bny  to  bear  N.  or  N.  by 
W.  (taking  care  in  coming  from  the  eaptwju-d  to  keep  olTsliore,  so  as  to 
avoid  Rocky  point,  to  which  you  must  give  a  good  birth  of  3  or  4  miles.) 
Keep  the  same  bearing  as  you  run  in  sight  of  the  Old  Fort  ;  then  between 
you  and  the  hill,  in  10,  8,  7, 1%  5,  4.  3  J  fathoms  writer,  when  you  will  be 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  fort  N.  E.  or  N.  N,  E.  i- 
ike  best  place  to  anchor  in  for  loading  bccau::e  your  bouts  can  sail  both 
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ashore  and  abroad  with  the  sea  winds,  and  then  Rocky  point  will  be  on 
the  southernmost  point  of  Portland,  bearing  £.  S.  £. 

Withy  wood  lies  about  5  leagues*  from  Portland  point ;  it  is  an  open 
road  only  sheltered  from  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  and  open  to  8.  W. 
and  southerly.  There  is  little  danger  coming  io  ;  only  bring  the  town  to , 
bear  N.  or  N.  N.  £.  from  you,  and  then  run  in  and  come  to  an  anchor  in  * 
3, 4,  or  6  fathoms,  muddy  ground  ;  it  is  a  flat  a  long  way  off,  so  that  you 
lay  a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  In  going  out  you  may  get  under  sail 
when  yon  please ;  there  is  little  or  no  danger  but  what  you  may  see. 
No  tides  here,  but  a  strong  westerly  current  generally  runs  in  the  offing. 
Variation  6^  50'  easf. 

If  you  want  to  anchor  off  Milk  river,  a  little  more  to  the  westward  you 
must  do  as  for  Carlisle  bay.  Between  this  and  Pedro  bluff  is  Alligator 
pond,  a  dry  key,  2  or  3  jniles  long,  having  a  sandy  reef  round  it  even 
with  the  water,  and  there  is  3  fathoms  water  within,  and  good  soundings, 
3^  and  4  fathoms  for  a  long  way  without  it. 

From  Portland  point  to  Pedro  bluff  or  Point,  is  near  14  leagues  VV.  by 
N.  Off  this  bluff  there  are  soundings  for  5  or  6  miles,  the  edge  of  which 
runs  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W. 

From  Pedro  bluff  S.  7^E.  distance  14  or  15  leagues,  are  the  Pedro 
Keys,  towards  the  east  end  of  Pedro  shoals  ;  to  anchor  there  in  9  fathoms 
water,  hard  ground,  you  may  bring  the  easternmost  key  E.  |  S.  distant 
4  or  6  miles  ;  the  Middle  key  S.  £.  |  S.  and  the  Western,  or  Savannah 
key,  S.  by  E.  i  E.  There  are  soundings  for  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward, in  the  following  depths,  9^  to  7,  and  then  to  10  fathoms,  hard 
ground. 

From  Pedro  keys,  S.  W.  ^  W.  about  24  leagues,  is  Baxo  Nuevo,  a 
bank  called  by  the  English  the  New  Boar,  being  about  S.  32  leagues  from 
theW.  end  of  Jamaica. 

Observe,  that  in  running  through  Pedro  shoals,  you  will  see  several 
spots  and  breaches  S.  W.  about  5  leagues  from  the  keys ;  and  round 
breaches  S.  W.  by  W.  two  leagues  from  them.  The  breaches  are  about 
a  cablets  length;  when  you  come  abreast  of  them,  you  will  see,  from  the 
mast  head,  a  very  large  tract  of  breakers,  bearing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and 
W.  S.  W.  5  leagues  from  you  ;  and  5  leagues  from  those,  a  round  spot, 
which  breaks  pretty  high,  and  is  the  westernmost  breach  of  the  shoals. 
Being  corne  to  the  westward  of  the  round  spot,  about  5  leagues,  you  may 
haul  gradually  .er,  in  9,  10,  or  H  fathoms,  and  sometimes  overfidls 
where  you  have  no  ground.  In  running  down  before  the  wind,  you  must 
give  these  breakers  a  good  birth,  and  come  no  nearer  than  9  fathoms  at 
must,  the  banks  being  very  steep  uH  along ;  in  hauling  a  little  to  the  souths 
ward,  you  have  very  deep  water. 

Some  pilots  pretend,  that  where  you  do  not  see  it  break,  you  may  run 
over  the  shoals  any  where,  and  not  find  less  than  3  or  4  fathoms  ;  but  no 
stranger  ought  to  make  the  trial. 

Baxo  Nuevo  has  a  key,  which  is  about  2  cables'  length  long,  and  one 
third  broad  ;  stretching  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S. 

To  anchor  at  Baxo  Nuevo,  bring  the  eu^itcrnmost  point  of  the  reef  to 
bear  E.  N.  E.  distance  6  or  7  miles,  and  the  small  sandy  key  E .  S.  E.  dis- 
tance 3  or  4  miles,  the  westernmost  breakers  in  sight  from  the  deck  of 
a  20  gun  ship,  bearing  S.  S.  W.  then  you  will  have  hai  d  sandy  ground. 
*''  Observed  at  anchor  and  found  the  latitude  15^  57'  N  and  sounded  from 
the  ship  S.  by  W.  2  cables'  length,  and  had  10 ;  at  3  lengths  8,  at  a  mile 
7}  fathoms,  all  coarse  sandy  ground.     In  my  sounding  feU  vx^V^^x^^ic^k. 
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with  7  feet  water  upon  it  Thii  ship  bore  from  the  rock,  N.  by  W.  \  W. 
distant  2.}  miles  ;  and  the  key  E.  N.  £.  2|  miles  ;  S.  by  E.  |  E.  from  the 
reck  atKnoivl ;  at  the  distance  of  one  fourth  of  a  mile  there  is  another 
Know]  with  4  feet  water  ;  both  of  them  are  steep  too,  and  not  bigger  than 
a  boat ;  I  sounded  from  the  Key  to  the  ship,  ^  of  the  way  5  fathoms,  | 
way  7|,  and  J  of  the  way  8J  fathoms." 

From  Pedro  Bluff  to  Black  river,  the  distance  is  about  5  leagues  N.  E. 
If  you  should  want  to  go  into  this  last  place,  you  must  keep  Pedro  bluff 
open  of  Parrete  point,  till  you  bring  the  church  in  with  a  gap  on  the  high 
land,  or  to  bear  N.  £.  easterly ;  then  steer  right  in  for  the  church,  which 
will  carry  you  into  the  best  oif  the  channel.  It  is  full  of  heads  of  coral 
rocks. 

The  soundings  become  narrow  at  Blucfield's  point  (Crab  pond  poind) 
but  you  may  sail  down  by  them.  If  you  steer  in  for  Bluefield's  bay,  you 
will  have  7,  6,  5J-,  5] ,  and  4  j  fathoms  water  ;  and  within  that  depth  7  and 
.8  fathoms.  The  bay  through  is  foul  ground,  and  you  must  seek  for  the  best 
sandy  spotforyour  anchorage.  To  come  to  an  anchor  there,  you  must  keep 
the  land  to  the  eastward  in  sight,  open  of  the  point,  until  you  bring  the 
leading  mark  (which  is  the  oversecr^s  house,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay, 
standing  upon  a  nmall  round  hill)  in  one  with  the  Tavern,  by  the  water 
and  river  side,  they  bearing  when  in  one,  N.  E.  by  E.  Then  steer  in  for 
them,  till  you  can  bring  the  easternmost  point  of  the  bay  to  bear  S.  E.  by 
£.  or  S.  E.  by  S.  when  you  will  have  four  and  a  half  and  quarter  less  5 
fathoms  water,  and  the  best  anchoring  ground.  The  watering  place  is  to 
the  northward  of  thi*  bluff,  in  the  lee  side  of  the  bay  ;  you  may  water 
likewise  at  a  stream  of  BluetiehVs  river,  near  the  Tavern. 

N.  B.  The  mountain  called  Dolphin^s  head,  is  Cat  to  the  westward  at 
BlucficldV,  and  bears  due  north  from  Savannah  la  Mar. 

Savaniiali  la  Mar  bears  from  Bhiefield's  point  \V.  by  K.  J  X.  distance 
8 or  0  miles.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  between  the  Mi«l«llc  Ground, 
a  small  rock,  with  only  4  feet  water,  and  a  reef  which  has  8  feet ;  a  qo- 
neral  loading  mark  is  to  bring  thi.  fort  north,  and  keep  it  so  all  along  the 
channel ;  but  tlie  best  and  surest  way  is  to  brin"  the  large  gjip  at  the  N. 
end  of  Dolpiiin's  head,  in  one  with  the  large  tree  on  the  low  land  to  the 
northward  of  Savannali  la  Mar,  bearing  N.  J  W.  This*  carries  you  close 
to  the  Middle  Ground,  which  you  will  perceive,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  pass- 
ed, yon  haul  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  in  17,  IG,  or  15  feet  water. 
But  strangers  should  not  attempt  to  enter  without  a  pilot. 

From  Tedro  hlutVto  Nojrril  by  South,  which  Ues  in  lat.  18*>  17'  N.  the 
course  is  \V.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  by  W.  abo\it  1(5  leagues. 

From  Nei^ril  by  S.  to  Neajril  by  N.  the  course  is  N".  ^  E.  f)  miles  and 
all  round  this  W.  end  of  .lamaica,  it  is  flat  oil',  with  good  soundings  for  a 
long  way.  Between  Ncgril  by  North  and  Lucca  harbour,  or  St.  Lucy, 
are  several  places,  as  Orange  bay.  Green  island,  and  Davis's  cove,  which 
arc  seldom  u»ed  but  by  those  who  go  thither  on  purpose  to  land,  and  have 
pilots  on  board. 

W.  N.  W.  from  North  Xegril  point  TCi  leagues  distant,  lies  Grand  Cay- 
man, 7  leai^ues  in  lei^th  and  very  low ;  no  vessel  should  run  for  it  in  the 
night  oxrejit  by  moonlight.  It  has  beautiful  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees  on 
it ;  the  S.  VV,  foint  lies  in  lat.  19*^  !«'  N.  E.  N.  K.  from  Grand  Cayman, 
l.'^l^leaj^ues  di?^tant,  lies  Little  Cayman,  al>out  G-J  leagues  in  length  the  S. 
W.  point  of  which  lie.s  in  lat.  lO"*  36'  N. — E.  N.  E.  from  Little  Cayman. 
2*  lcai,nijs  di*tant,  lies  Cavraan  Brack  2  leagues  in  length,  the  East  point 
of  which  Hbs  in  hit.  19°  43''N.    Off  the  E.  N.  E.  of  tliis  island  lies  a  shoal. 
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about  1-^  leagues  io  length,  the  three  Islands  and  shoal  extend  firom  long. 
79<»  27'  W,  to  long.  81®  8'  W. 

ALBION  BANK— On  board  the  ship  Albion  of  New- York,  George 
Randall,  master,  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New-Orleans ;  ^'  on  the 
8th  November,  1816,  nautical  account.  At  noon  the  lat.  18^  52'  N.  the 
mean  of  three  observations,  and  long.  83^  13'  W.  by  lunar  observations 
taken  by  me  at  16, 11,  2,  Nov.  7,  nautical  account;  the  angular  distance 
being  measured  between  the  moon  and  the  star  Regulus,  with  a  Sextant  I 
have  used  for  several  years  and  found  correct*  At  00  40  P.  M.  discovered 
a  bank ;  at  one  P.  M.  the  ship  went  off  its  W.  extremity,  tacked  ship  and 
steered  £.  N.  £.  found  the  bank  extending  from  W.  S.  W.  to  £.  N.  E. 
two  leagues  distance.  My  soundings  commenced  on  its  East  extremity 
and  continued  to  its  West,  the  depth  of  water  ran  thus  ;  25  fathoms,  20, 
17,  15,  11,  and  \0\  for  three  miles  distance,  thence  boldened  to  13, 17, 
19,  25,  35,  and  then  no  bottom  at  60  fathoms.  This  bank  I  think  proper 
to  denominate  the  Albion  Bank.  On  the  two  extremities  of  it  the  bottom 
exhibited  coarse  white  sand  mixed  with  broken  shells,  and  the  body  of 
the  bpk  for  three  miles  distance,  coral  rock  with  a  small  admixture  of 
green  moss,  &c.  The  appenrance  of  this  bank  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent was  strikingly  singular,  presenting  the  semblance  of  a  marble  sky, 
insomuch  that  aAer  1  discovered  it,  the  passengers  and  officers  were 
doubtful  for  a  moment,  whether  it  was  not  the  reflection  of  what  is  called 
int  he  sea-phrase,  a  mackerel  sky  :  from  10|  to  15  fathoms,  the  bottom  it 
so  very  plain  to  be  seen,  that  a  person  would  imagine  there  was  not  more 
than  5  fathoms  water.  The  position  of  the  W.  S.  W.  part  of  this  bank 
may  be  depended  on,  as  the  lunar  and  meridian  observations  were  care* 
fully  taken  and  worked. 

The  hit.  of  the  VV.  S.  W.  part  of  Albion  Bank  13«  53'— E.  N.  E.  18* 
5y— long.  W.  part  83^  16— E.  part  83o  09'."  [Capt.  Randalls'  track 
with  the  Bank  alluded  io,  are  correctly  laid  dozen  on  the  Chart  of  West'In-* 
dies  published  by  the  Author  of  American  Coast  Pilot.] 

Lucca  harbour  is  about  13  or  14  milea  north-eastward  of  Negril  by 
North  ;  when  you  are  out  in  the  of&ng  the  marks  to  know  this  place,  and 
sail  into  it  are  as  follows :  open  the  harbour  by  bringing  the  Dolphin V 
head  to  bear  South,  then  stear  right  in  which  will  bring  you  in  sight  of  the 
fort.  You  may  borrow  as  cloae  to  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  as  you 
please ;  but  on  the  W.  side  you  must  not  come  too  near,  for  there  lies  a 
stony  bank  (about  a  musket  shot  N.  from  the  point  on  which  the  fort 
stands)  to  wnich  you  must  give  a  good  birth. 

On  the  E.  side  yon  will  have  7,  6,  5^,  and  4  fathoms  water,  very  good 
anchoring  ground,  till  you  come  to  the  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  in  5|, 
5,  and  4^  fathoms.  In  the  middle  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  small  rock» 
which  is  steep  all  round. 

Mosquito  cove  is  an  excellent  harbour,  secure  from  all  winds  ;  the 
channel  at  the  entrance  is  little  more  than  halt'  a  cable  broad,  but  it  wi- 
dens as  you  go  in,  with  a  depth  from  7  to  6,  5,  and  44  fathoms,  mud. 

Montego  Bay  lies  about  16  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lucen.  In  this 
Pay  there  is  ve^  good  anchorage  for  20  or  30  vessels,  except  where  the 
strong  N.  winds  are  blowing,  which  generally  commence  in  the  beginning 
of  November  aod  end  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  with  the  general 
trade  wind  which  is  from  the  N.  E.  and  E.  N,  E.  Ships  will  ride  here 
in  perfect  safety. 
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There  is  a  small  harbour  or  cove  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Bay  that  will 
hold  from  10  to  12  vessels,  and  which  is  the  only  safe  place  for  ships  to 
lie  in  during  the  strong  North  winds. 

In  coming  into  the  Bay  with  the  sea  breeze,  which  is  from  N.  E.  to  E. 
N.  E.  you  should  endeavour  to  get  well  to  the  east^vard  before  you  at- 
tempt to  run  in.  Your  leading  mark  to  run  clear  of  Old  Fort  Reef,  (which 
extends  from  the  anchorage  in  the  Buy  to  the  northward  of  the  northern- 
most point)  is  the  Boge  Road  end  on  bearing  South  or  South  a  little 
westerly ;  proceed  with  that  mark  until  you  open  Montego  church  with 
Old  Fort  Point,  then  haul  in  for  the  Southesist  part  of  the  town,  and  when 
you  have  shut  in  Sandy  Point  with  Old  Fort  Point,  you  may  anchor  in 
from  17  to  10  fathoms  tine  sand  and  mud. 

The  reef  off,  and  to  the  northward  of  Old  Fort  Point,  lies  nearly  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore ;  therefore  come  no  nearer  to  the 
point  to  the  northward  of  Old  Fort  Point  than  two  miles.  The  leadinj^ 
mark  into  the  Bay  with  afair  wind,  keep  the  house  on  Cooper^s  Hill  in  a 
line  with  the  church,  bearing  E,|  S.  With  this  mark  you  may  anchor  as 
soon  as  you  have  shut  in  Sandy  Point  with  Old  Fort  Point.  Marks  for 
the  shoal  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay,  are  Blnetield's  Penir,  on  with  tho 
highest  round  hill  bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.  and  the  house  on  the  Sandy 
Beach  just  clear  of  Old  Fort  Point,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  the  Boge  Road 
end  on  ;  the  water  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  is  from  5  to  10  fathoms. 

About  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  ^Montego  Bay,  is  a  small  creek  called 
Great  Hiver  ;  in  this  Bay  and  without  it,  merchant  ships  lie  to  load. 
There  is  a  shoal  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  across  the 
Bay  that  affords  good  shelter  for  the  ships  lying  there  in  strong  norths. 

If  lying  in  Montego  Bay  and  going  to  the  eastward,  I  should  recommend 
leaving  the  Bay  in  the  evening  sis  soon  as  the  land  wind  comes  off,  which 
will  generally  run  you  clear  of  the  Bay,  and  in  a  good  offing  for  the  sea 
breeze. 

In  working  from  hence  to  windward,  when  it  is  clear  weather,  you  m.iy 
make  the  copper  hills,  the  highest  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  They  bear  from 
Montego  point  N.  E.  by  N.  distant  about  3-1  leagues  ;  and  from  St.  Ann's 
bay  N.  and  N.  N.  E.  about  30  leagues. 

From  Montego  point,  G  leagues  E.  lies  Martha  Brea,  or  Brae,  where 
vessels  load  ;  though  the  place  is  frequented  only  by  those  who  go  there 
on  purpose.  Tliere  is  a  bar  with  16  or  17  feet  goins;  in,  and  the  pa»- 
siige  in  coming  out,  between  the  Triangle  rocks,  is  not  more  than  CO  feet 
'.vidC;  with  6}g  OT  1  fathoms  water. 


Directions  for  Falmoulli  Harbour  Bay. 

Going  in,  endeavour  (if  by  ni<;ht)  to  keep  the  shore  close  aboard,  and 
the  land  wind  will  lead  you  to  the  eastward.  The  passage  into  Falmouth 
harbour  is  intricate  and  only  tit  for  merchant  or  other  small  vessels. — 
About  12  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Falmouth,  is  MacabeonaBay,  which  ifl 
very  remarkable  ;  it  is  a  tine  low  pleasant  plantation  ;  close  to  it  and  on 
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the  hill  over  it,  ia  a  large  house  or  castle,  formerly  tbe  residence  of  Bryao 
Edwards,  Esq. ;  3  or  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this,  is  the  small  harboar 
of  Rio  Bueno.  This  harbour  is  also  intricate  and  open  to  the  North  and 
W.  N.  W.  winds,  and  is  seldom  or  ever  frequented  by  any  other  than 
merchant  vessels,  which  go  there  to  load.  It  is  about  2  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  anchorage,  and  the  harbour  is  formed  by  two  reefs. 

About  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Rio  Bueno,  is  drjr  harbour.  This  is 
a  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels  only. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  miles  further  from  Dry  bay  is  St.  Ann's  bay :  the 
usual  method  of  going  in  there  (between  the  two  reefs  at  the  entrance, 
as  the  water  is  clear)  is  to  sail  close  to  the  westernmost  reef,  leaving  it 
on  the  starboard  side  ;  but  there  is  always  a  pilot  at  this  place.  You  an- 
chor in  6 J-  or  7  fathoms,  good  ground. 

About  8  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Ann's  bay  is  Ocho  rio  (or  Ochee 
rees)  bay,  to  anchor  in  which,  you  may  sail  by  the  reef  tp  the  westward. 
This  reef  spits  off  from  the  E.  side  of  the  b^  ;  so  you  must  haul  up,  and 
bring  its  westernmost  part  N.  N.  W.  or  N.  W.  in  7  fathoms  water.  There 
is  another  reef  to  the  southward  of  you,  but  as  the  water  is  very  clear, 
your  eye  may  be  your  pilot. 

From  Ocho  rio  bay  to  Ora  Cabecca  bay,  an  open  anchorage  to  N.  and 
N.  W.  winds,  the  distance  is  12  miles  E. 

Galena  Point  lies  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ora  Cabeca.     This  Point 
i^  low,  but  the  land  to  the  southward  of  it  is  high ;  and  in  making  it  from 
tbe  westward,  a  remarkable  round  hill  which  stands  within  the  point  will, 
on  its  first  appearance,  form  the  point,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  the  land 
slopes  off  to  the  northward  to  a  low  point.     The  harbours  and  principal 
headlands  on  this  side  the  island,  are  laid  down  too  far  to  the  northward. 
To  sail  into  Port  Maria,  from  the  eastward,  you  will  see  the  high  island 
of  Cabarita,  which  must  be  kept  a  little  to  the  larboard  bow,  so  as  to  give 
the  N.  part  of  that  island  a  birth  of  a  pistol  shot ;  then  luff  right  in,  and 
anchor  close  under  the  island,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  where  you  will  be 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  island,  and  one  and  a  half  from  the  main  ; 
small  vessels  may  anchor  between  the  island  and  the  main.     Observe  that 
when  you  lie  here  at  any  time,  you  must  buoy  your  cables,  because  ships 
are  too  often  apt  to  heave  their  ballast  overboard,  and  spoil  the  ground. 
If  you  are  to  sail  from  the  eastward  into  Ora  Cabeca,you  must  go  in  by  the 
W.  of  Galena  point;  but  if  you  are  off  at  sea,  and  want  to  go  in  for  that  point, 
you  must  bring  the  westernmost  land  of  the  Blue  mountains  S.  by  E.  ^  £. 
and  keep  it  so,  which  will  lead  you  in  with  the  point*     To  anchor  in 
Ora  Cabeca  bay,  bring  the  easternmost  point  of  the  reef  N.  £.  by  N.  dis- 
tance about  }  of  a  mile,  and  a  house  upon  the  hill,  on  the  larboard  side, 
S.  E.  by  S. ;  bring  also  the  Guardhouse,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  S. 
W.  by  S.  distance  half  a  mile,  and  the  westernmost  Bluff  point  W.  by  N. 
then  you  will  have  S^  fathoms  water,  sandy  ground.     You  may  also  an- 
chor further  in  under  the  Red  cliff  bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  there  you  will 
have  deep  water. 

About  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Porto  Maria,'  is  Anatta  bay  ;  to  sail  into  this 
open  anchorage  from  the  eastward,  you  must  steer  down  for  Green  Gas- 


*  Small  YMselfl  drawing  not  more  than  10  feet  water,  may  find  exceUent  shelter  and 
Sood  holding  around  by  warping  into  AOan^  hole,  at  Ora  Cabecai  nearly  under  the  bat- 
"ery.    Those  drawing  only  8  feet,  may  sail  in  through  an  opening  in  the  reef. 
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tie  windmill,  until  yon  briii<;  Old  Shaw's  honse  (in  the  middio  of  tlic  bay) 
S.  of  you  ;  then  push  in  directly  for  the  said  house,  which  will  carry  you 
clear  to  the  westward  of  the  Schoolmaster,  the  only  shoal  in  the  bay.  As 
the  bank  is  steep  and  narrow,  the  first  sounding  is  9  or  10  fathoms  water; 
therefore  you  should  have  your  anchor  clear,  and  moor  in  0  or  7  fathoms, 
when  you  will  be  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  th^  shore. 

About  7|  leagues  S.  by  £.  ^  E.  from  Afitittabay,  is  l^ort  Antonio,  which 
was  formerly  a  king*8  port,  and  there  still  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  cai'eening  wharf,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  two  harbours,  viz.  the  cast 
and  the  west.  To  sail  into  the  east  harbour,  coming  from!  the  sea,  briup; 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  bear  S.  S.  VV.  and  steer  in  thai 
course,  which  will  carry  you  in  sight  of  the  Commodore'ii  house,  upou 
Navy  island  ;  keep  that  on  your  starboard  side,  keeping  about  mid-chan- 
pel  between  Navy  island  and  the  east  point  of  Mr.  Pleas<int's  house  (which 
is  two  stories  high)  open  of  the  t^ort  point.  There  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
east  harboar  a  reef  of  7  feet  water,  which  keeps  off  the  swell  sent  in  by  a 
N.  wind,  and  without  or  within  this  reef  you  may  smchor  ;  if  you  choose 
the  latter,  you  must  keep  over  to  the  Fort  side,  till  you  open  a  great 
Cotton  tree,  with  Mr.  Trower's  house  on  the  east  shore  ;  then  you  may 
haul  up  and  come  to  an  anchor  in  7  fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground 
both  here  and  without ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  anchors  out  of  the 
ground.  The  east  harbour  is  not  so  secure  as  the  west,  being  exposed 
to  the  north,  which  sends  in  a  great  swell ;  but  its  channel  being  broader, 
is  not  so  difficult. 

If  bound  into  the  west  harbour,  after  making  the  entrance,  which  may- 
be seen  2  or  3  leagues  off,  by  the  houses  on  Titchficld,  or  Navy  island, 
you  may  run  close  to  Folly  point,  and  then  steer  on  for  the  t^ort  till  yon 
bring  some  negro  huts  below  Bryan's  house,  open  of  the  Old  Warehouse; 
this  keeps  you  clear  of  the  shore  lyina;  off  Navy  island,  on  which  are  co- 
ral rocks,  whereon  you  have  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water.  Voii 
may  keep  as  close  to  the  breakers  offthe  Fort  as  you  please,  being  steop 
too.  When  noar  abreast  of  the  Old  wharf,  you  may  haul  in  and  anchor  ar 
pleasure,  in  0  and  7  fathoms,  muddy  clay.  The  entrance  of  this  harbour 
is  so  narrow  (not  being  above  70  fathoms  wide)  that  it  must  not  be  at- 
tempted without  a  leading  wind.  There  is  a  channel  for  vessels  of  9  or 
10  feet  draught  ot  water,  through  the  reef,  to  the  westward  of  Navv 
island. 

The  tides  here  are  not  regular,  but  influenced  by  the  winds,  the  varia- 
tion in  17  71,  was  17*^  16'  f. 


Directions fondil'ng  from  Port  Royal  to  Moraiil  Point,  or  the 

East  c/k/o/"  Jamaica. 

THE  best  way  in  sailing  from  Jamaica,  for  the  wmdward  pass^gb,  is  (o 
get  as  soon  as  you  can,  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  on  board,  where  you  will 
never  miss  of  a  windward  current,  and  id  the  evening  the  wind  off  shore. 
Coming  out  of  Port  Koyal,  after  you  are  clear  of  the  keys,  reach  off  till 
1  o'clock,  and  then  you  will  be  well  in  by  the  time  the  landbreezes  come 
on.  Yuu  may  turn  or  stand  into  13  fathomd  water  aback  of  the  keys,  for 
within  that  depth  it  is  not  safe  ;  they  stretch  N.  £.  by  £.  and  S.  W.  by 
IV      There  is  a  shoal  which  lies  about  1^  mile  off  the  share,  between 
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ihe  Yallah's  and  the  White  horses  ;  and  iiolliiu*^  elac'  till  yon  come  to 
Morant  keys,  or  the  Ranas.  If  you  h:iv<i  ocrasiuu  to  sail  into  Port  Mo- 
rdant, the  following  directions  will  lie  your^uido. 

Observe  a  house  which  stands  upon  a  hill,  on  a  red  ground  ;  the  hill, 
being  right  over  the  ro:id  leadii|<;  to  the  path,  which  you  nay  always  see  ; 
bring  that  house  and  the  path  due  north,  then  you  may  sail  into  the  bay 
with  safety.  Take  care  not  to  sail  too  near  the  leeward  or  windward 
reef,  but  brini^*  your  marks  north,  as  above  meationed^  Then  you  will 
find  9,  n,  7J ,  7,  6^,  6,  5,  apd  }  less  5  to  4  fathoms  water,  till  you  have 
opeu(^>J  the  Cooper's  house  and  the  Store  house  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
bay ;  afler  which  yot|  come  to  an  anchor,  in  what  water  you  please  ; 
though  there  is  on  th^  same  side  a  bank,  right  before  the  Store  house, 
and  not  far  from  the  shore,  with  not  more  than  3  and  2^  fathoms  on  it. 
NoTK — That  this  sailing  is  to  be  attempted  only  between  the  hours  of  |0 
and  2  in  the  day. 

The  bedy  of  Moraut  keys  lies  from  Port  Morant,  S.  E.  about  11 
or  12  leagues.  Carrion  Crow  hill,  or  the  first  rising  hill  of  the  Bla^ 
Mountains  to  the  eastward,  bearing  about  N.  W,  by  N. — N.  W.  |  W. 
likewise  the  body  of  Yallah's  hill  N.  W.  by  N.  j  W.  joined  with  the 
above  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  by  seeing  these  hills,  you  may  judge  of 
^your  distance  off  them,  on  the  shore  as  well  as  the  place  your  ship  is  in  ; 
and  night  drawing  on,  you  govern  yourself  accordingly  in  turning  or 
sailing. 

These  keys,  which  are  only  9  or  7  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, lie  from  lat.  l7o  22'  to  17®  29'  N.  There  are  four  of  them,  called 
nortii-east  key,  or  Eastern  key  ;  Sand  key  ;  Bird  key  ;  and  South-west 
key,  or  West  key  ;  they  have  all  small  bushes  on  them,  and  there  are 
some  cocoa  trees  planted  on  Bird  key,  by  which  they  may  be  des- 
crie4l  at  a  greater  distance.  The  North-east  key  is  bearing  from  Point 
Morant^  or  at  the  east  point  of  Jamaica  S.  S.  E.  distance  1 1  leagues ;  it 
r?trctches  S.  |  E.  and  N.  ^  W.  being  in  length  2950  feet;  from  its  S.  end, 
to  the  S.  W.  key,  the  bearing  is  S.  S.  W.  and  from  the  West  key  S.  W.| 
-S.  From  the  north  end  of  the  Eastern  key  to  the  southern,  the  bearing 
?s  S.  by  W.  and  to  the  West  key  S.  S.  W.  \  W. 

When  Morant  keys  are  bearing  S.  W.  about  4  miles,  you  have  about 
18  fathoms  water,  stony  ground,  mixed  with  fine  red  speckled  gravel. 
When  they  bear  S.  W.  by  S.  about  4  miles,  you  have  16  fathoms,  and 
when  S.  S.  W.  -J-  W.  6  miles  distance,  you  have  Qi\  fathoms,  grpund  as 
above. 

To  know  when  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  keys,  coming  from  the 
southward,  note,  that  Morant  point,  or  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
North-east  end  of  the  same,  bear  from  each  other  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S. 
E.  by  S.  So  that  when  the  North-east  end,  which  is  high  and  bluff,  is  to 
be  seen  on  those  bearings,  or  to  the  westward  of  them,  you  are  to  the 
eastward  of  all. 

Also  coming  from  the  southward,  and  keeping  the  Yallah's  hill  to  the 
northward  of  the  above  bearings,  or  Carrion  Crow  hill  to  the  northward 
likewise,  you  are  U)  the  westward  of  the  keys. 

To  anchor,  coming  from  the  eastward,  borrow  no  nearer  the  reefthaa 
6  fathoms.  This  reef  runs  down  by  the  N.  side  of  the  Eastern  key,  and 
may  t^cnerally  be  seen  ;  steer  down  to  the  westward  by  it,  nntil  you  bring 
the  Wo&t  key  to  boar  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  E.  by  S.  then  haul  in  for  it,  and  you 
may  anchor  in  what  water  you  choose,  from  12  to  11,  9,  8,  and  7  fa- 
thoms, white  sandy  ground,  and  at  what  distance  you  will  from  the  key ; 
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•r  yoa  most  bring  the  key  S.  or  S.  by  W.  then  you  come  by  your  lead  ou 
good  sandy  ground,  as  nigh  as  you  will  in  18,  16, 15,  12, 10,  8,  7,  6,  and  5 
fethome  water,  taking  care  that  you  may  be  able  to  sail  in  all  kinds  of  winds  ; 
you  may  go  higher  under  the  reef  to  an  anchor,  but  danger  may  ensue* 

Take  always  great  care  that  in  night  time  you  do  not  come  too  near 
these  keys  for  fear  of  being  drove  on  shore  by  the  current. 

In  turning  between  Morant  keys  and  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  there  is 
good  3  leagues  turning  ground  ;  and  as  it  happens  but  seldom  that  you  do 
not  descry  some  of  the  land  before  night,  you  must  govern  yourself  by 
its  bearings,  to  act  properly  in  turning  or  sailing  for  the  night. 

Note — About  1 1  leagues  £.  N.  E.  from  Morant  keys^  and  E.  by  S. 
16  or  17  leagues  from  Morant  points,  there  is  an  Overfall,  having  20  and 
16  fathoms  water  on  it ;  but  it  is  seldom  met  with,  being  very  narrow. 

About  12  or  13  leagues  from  Morant  Point,  between  N.  N.  E.  and  N. 
E.  by  N.  lies  the  shoal,  culleii  the  Formagas,  or  Pismires.  This  is  alurge 
shoal,  stretching  £.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  6 
in  breadth  ;  the  east  end,  on  whose  edge,  which  is  steep  too,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  great  swell,  has  18  or  19  feet  Wtiter,  and  several  patches  of  co- 
ral, with  only  14  and  15  feet ;  about  a  mile  on  the  shoal,  to  the  westward 
of  the  eastern  edge,  the  water  deepens  to  4^  and  5  fathoms,  and  further 
in  the  same  direction,  to  5 J,  6,  6|,  sand,  with  spots  of  coral,  where  you 
may  anchor.  In  standing  over  the  Formagas,  when  you  come  to  7  or  7{ 
fathoms,  you  deepen  your  water  immediately  from  10  to  15,  and  then  no 
soundings  at  20  fathoms.  On  the  eastern  edge  the  bottom  is  dark,  and  nof 
easily  seen  in  hazy  weather,  but  to  the  westward  it  is  lighter,  and  may  he 
perceived  at  some  distsince. 

The  fall  of  the  highland  o\  er  Plantain  garden  river,  which  is  the  east- 
ernmost high  land  on  Jamaica,  bearing  S.  W.  |»y  S.  it  leads  you  on  the 
Formagas  ;  in  the  day  they  may  be  discovered  by  the  discolouring  of  th* 
water. 


From  Morant  Point,  or  the  East  end  of  Jamaica,  to  (he  Souti. 
Shore  of  Cuba,  St.  Jago,  Cumberland  harbour,  Occoa 
Bay,  and  Cape  Mayze. 

FROM  Morant  Point  N.  N.  W.  are  the  Copper  Hills,  mentioned  in  thr 
preceding  article,  as  the  highest  land  on  the  S.  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  . 
they  are  round  and  peaked,  lying  a  little  way  inland,  and  may  be  descried 
from  most  parts  of  the  N.  side  of  .FanKiica,  making  pretty  much  alike 
at  all  bearings  from  thence.  Sometimes  you  may  see  them  and  the  east 
end  of  Jamaica  at  the  same  time.  The  Copper  hills  bear  from  Montego 
point  N.  E.  by  N.  about  34  leagues,  and  from  St.  Ann's  bay  N.  and  N.  N 
E.  about  iJO  ;  whence  by  their  boarings,  when  they  can  be  seen,  you  ma\ 
know  what  places  you  are  abreast  of,  on  the  N.  side  of  Jamaica. 

From  tho  east  end  of  Jamaica  to  St.  Jago,  the  course  is  N.  6^  E.  new 
41  leagues. 

From  ditto  to  Cumberland  Harbour  N.  by  E.  J  E.  about  43  leagues. 

From  ditto  to  Occoaor  Spinx's  bay,  near  N.  E.  by  N.  54  leagues. 

St.  Ja^o  is  about  J  J  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Copper  hills.     Th« 
Morro  Custle  lies  in  latitude  19*>  57'  when  the  east  point  of  the  rut  ran*  i 
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of  St.  Jago  bean  N.  £.  then  the  inDermost  battery  is  shut  in  with  the 
west  point. 

From  St.  Jago  to  Cnmberiand  harboar,  (which  the  Spaniards  call  Gu- 
antanamo,  and  is  in  lat.  19^  54')  the  course  is  nearly  £.  about  15 
leagues ;  and  when  you  come  so  far  to  the  eastward,  as  to  bring  Cumber-' 
land  harbour  N.  distance  5  or  6  miles,  then  the  land  to  the  westward  of 
the  harbour,  and  St.  Jago  Morro  castle  will  be  in  one,  they  bearing  W.  J- 
N.  by  compass,  and  the  outermost  land  to  the  eastward  E.  N.  £.  From 
hence  may  be  seen  the  High  land  of  Grand  Ance  on  Hispaniola,  bearing 
E.  S,  E.  i  E.  and  then  you  will  be  in  latitude  19<>  45'  N.* 

Cape  Cruz  is, a  bluff  point  and  the  land  near  it  is  low  and  level.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Cape,  the  shore  stretches  N.  N.  £.  and  N.  E.  by  N.  for 
about  4  leagues.  Bird's  Island  lies  off  the  Cape  ;  they  make  a  good  har- 
bour. Vessels  may  sail  through  between  them,  i^ut  as  the  island  is  low 
and  lies  pretty  close  under  the  Cape  land,  you  must  make  bold  with  the 
shore  in  order  to  open  the  channel.  This  is  a  good  place  for  ships  to 
wood  and  water  in,  and  they  may  have  plenty  offish. 

Between  this  place  and  St.  Jago,  there  are  several  harbours  in  which 
vessels  may  lie  with  safety.    Cape  Cruz  lies  in  lat.  19^  41'  N. 


Directions  for  Cumberland  harbour. 

The  entrance  of  this  harbour  is  about  two  miles  wide ;  in  entering  ii 
you  will  observe  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay,  a  remarkable  light  yellow 
cliff,  which  bring  to  bear  N.  Iw  W.  or  N.  by  W.  I  W.  and  run  in  with 
that  bearing  until  you  open  Fisherman's  point,  which  is  a  small  sandy 
point  with  two  huts  on  it.  This  point  cannot  be  mistaken  as  there  is  no 
other  sandy  part  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  After  you  have  open- 
ed Fisherman's  point  with  the  above  bearings  you  may  steer  N.  N.  £. 
and  when  Fisherman's  point  bears  E.  by  S.  haul  up  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by 
E.  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  muddy  bottom.  The  best  marks  for  an- 
choring are  Fisherman's  point  S.  by  £.  or  S.  S.  E.  The  west  head  of 
the  harbour  S.  W.  ^  W .     The  light  yellow  cliff  W.  ^  S.  in  7  fathoms. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  you  may  keep  as  near  to  the  east  head 
of  the  harbour  as  you  please,  as  there  are  10  fathoms  close  to  it.  Afler 
passing  it  run  to  the  westward,  and  bring  the  before-mentioned  bearings 
on,  which  will  dear  the  reef  that  lies  off  the  point  a  httle  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Fisherman's  poifil. 

The  marks  for  rAe  Rirf  which  hat  heretofore  been  stated  to  be  a  single 

Rock. 

■ 

SOUTH  END.  The  two  Huts  on  Fisberman's  point,  on  with  each 
other  bearing  N.  E.  by  £.  and  the  point  within  the  east  head  S.  by  E. — 
West  head  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  entrance  of  Augusta  river  W.  i  S.  and  the 
yellow  cliff  N.  W.  by  N. 


*  The  Mountains  of  Grand  Ance,  which  are  the  westernmost  hifh  land  of  Hispaniola, 
are  often  teen  also  between  Cape  Ma^  and  Cape  Nicholas ;  they  may  be  descried  at  30 
or  40  leagues  distance ;  and  by  their  situation  and  bearing  become  a  frond  %u](\e  in  vk-orlc- 
iHK  up  througb  the  Windward  pai^iia^r. 
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NORTH  END.  The  N.  E.  hut  about  its  breadth,  open  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  S.  W.  hut  bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.  The  point  within  the 
east  head  S.  h  E. — The  eiitrance  of  Augusta  Ri?er  W.  S.  W.  The  Keef 
lies  N.  by  W.  and  c.  ly  E.  about  H  cables*  length,  and  20  fathoms  in 
breadth  ;  has  )  7  feci  water  on  its  fhualest  jiart,  34  f.ithoms  within  il, 
and  13  fathoms  close  to  the  outer  edge,  which  lies  about  .Lb  cables  length 
from  the  shore. 

In  coming  in  from  the  westward  you  may  approach  the  point  to  a  ca- 
bles* length,  as  it  is  steep  to,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  point  at  a 
distance,  a  strang'^r  would  suppose  there  was  a  reef  lying  off  from  it  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  After  you  are  within  this  point  haul  more  to 
the  eastward,  as  there  is  a  tlat  which  extends  from  the  entrance  of  Au- 
gusta river  in  a  straight  direction  for  the  light  yellow  clitr.  This  dat 
reaches  nearly  one  third  of  the  distance  across  the  harbour  towards  Fish- 
erman's point,  but  the  soundings  to  and  from  it  are  very  irregular. 

If  the  wind  is  off  the  land  and  you  have  to  work  in,  your  lead  will  be 
your  best  pilot  when  standing  to  the  westward,  but  when  standing  to  the 
eastward,  be  careful  not  to  approach  the  land  nearer  than  three  cables' 
lenirth  as  the  reef  before-mentioned  is  steep  to. 

l:i  nuioing  in  with  the  leading  hearings  you  will  be  within  the  point 
before  you  get  soundings  ;  aAer  which  you  will  have  them  very  irregu- 
lar from  18  to  7  or  6  fathoms. 

Au<;usta  river  is  very  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  has  only  12  or  M 
feet  water  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up.  You  may  continue  up  the  river 
b^'  keeping  the  starboard  shore  on  board,  or  go  into  a  large  lagoon  on  the 
larboard  side. 

The  whole  of  Cumberland  harbour  abounds  with  fish  but  no  other  pro* 
\isions  ('.an  be  procured  ;  water  may  be  hivd  by  going  1^  or  14  miles  up 
>in  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  to  a  small  river  to  which  the  name  of 
■Vator  River  has  been  jiivpii. 


Directions  for  Trinidad  (0/6tf.) 

In  running  down  the  coast  of  Cuba,  give  Cape  Cruz  a  good  birth,  tmd 
when  it  bears  E.  N.  E.  distant  12  miles,  you  can  haul  up  W.  N.  W.  in 
the  ni<:;ht  time  or  N.  W.  by  W.  i  VV.  by  day  light  to  Key  Largo,  which  is 
1  ]2  miles.  Be  particular  not  to  come  too  near  Key  Largo,  as  there  is  a 
reef  extending  10  or  12  miles  from  its  N.  W.  end.  If  the  weather  be 
^:lear  you  will  see  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  of  you,  a  vacancy  between  twd 
hills,  which  you  can  steer  for  to  take  you  to  Key  Blanco  ;  you  will  tirst 
f(M;  a  Key  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  and  then  two  Keys,  the  next  is  Key 
Blaiito.  Be  particular  to  keep  a  look  out  at  the  mast-head,  as  your  eye 
is  always  your  best  pilot  to  keep  you  clear  of  rocks  at  sea. 

About  6  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cumberland  harbour,  is  the  mouth 
of  a  little  river,  where  many  small  vessels  may  lie.  It  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Feurto  Escondido,  or  the  hidden  port ;  and  has  no  more  than 
12  feet  upon  the  bar ;  its  openiuj;  being  small,  and  the  west  point  run 
ningout  very  narrow,  it  is  sometimes  very  ditBcult  to  find  out  that  rivei. 
The  deepest  water  is  close  by  the  point,  but  there  is  anchoring  to  th» 
csistwurd  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
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Frdm  Cumberland  harbour  to  Cape  Bueno,  or  Hoka  point,  tho  course 
is  E.  by  N.  h  N.  near  20  leagues.  Within  this  Cape  is  the  Bay  of  Occoa, 
called  by  our  sailors  Hoka  bay,  and  named  also  Spinx's  bay  ;  the  mark 
for  anchoring  in  the  bay,  is  to  bring  the  easternmost  point  to  bear  E.  S.  E. 
distance  about  1  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  the  platform  land  on  Hispanio- 
la,  will  be  in  one  with  the  point.  The  latitude  is  20°  6'.  You  may  an- 
chor in  any  water  from  35  to  7  fathoms,  but  16  or  18  are  the  best  depths  : 
and  there  is  plenty  offish  to  be  caught  with  hooks.  Two  fresh  water  ri- 
vers run  into  this  bay  ;  the  one  named  Rio  do  Mel,  or  Honey  river,  lies  2 
or  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  aiic!\orage  ;  the  other,  which  lies  near- 
er, is  to  the  eastward,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  easternmost  gulley,but  it 
is  generally  dry,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  this  part.  At  most 
times  there  are  at  Hoka  bay  Spanisli  hunters,  and  shepherds,  who  wifl 
supply  you  with  fresh  provisions. 

From  Hoka  point  or  Cape  Bueno,  to  the  pitch  of  Cape  Mayze,  the 
course  is  N.  E.  and  the  distance  about  5  leagues. 


from  Morant  Point  or  the  East  End  of  Jamaica,  to  the  Nava- 
za,  Cape  Tiburon,awrfCape  Donna  Maria,  on  Hispaniola. 

From  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  to  *Navaza  island,  the  course  i?  E.  N. 
E.  i  N.  about  21  leagues.  But  in  sailing  from  the  Navaza  to  the  E.  end, 
it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  steer  to  the  westward  of  S.  W.  by  W.  for  the 
following  reasons  :  1st.  If  you  have  a  weather  current,  it  would  natur- 
ally throw  you  to  the  northward  of  the  East  end  ;  2d.  If  a  lee  one  it  would 
set  you  between  Morant  Keys  and  the  East  end,  and  you  should  likewise 
see  the  land  before  you  had  got  the  distance. 

It  haibeen  observed  that  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  eastward  or 
northeastward,  between  the  E.  end  of  Jamaica,  in  the  track  of  Navaza, 
and  the  W.  end  of  Hispaniola  ;  and  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  this 
track  the  current  has  not  been  perceived.  As  you  approach  Navaza,  you 
will  frequently  meet  with  light  unsteady  winds,  and  a  weather  current. 

From  the  Navaza  to  Cape  Tiburon,  the  course  is  E.  southerly  about 
eleven  leagues.  This  cape  appears  on  the  top  with  many  white  places, 
like  ways  or  roads,  and  is  the  highest  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispaniola  ;  it 
makes  the  N.  side  of  a  small  bay,  called  from  it  jTiburon  bay,  the  open- 


*  The  east  end  of  the  island  of  Navaza  appears  as  if  dc)>osited  in  three  different  Invrrs  or 
stratas;  the  undermost  white  clitf  with  (insomo  places)  apparently  pretty  large  wliite  stones 
lying  above  it.  The  middle  and  upper  strata  resemble  each  other ;  but  in  some  places  the  uih 
per  is  precipitous,  forming  small  cliffs  perceptible  on  a  close  approach.  The  next  end  is 
of  a  different  character,  seemingly  a  kind  of  cliff  from  top  to  bottom  ;  part  of  it  appears 
in  a  shade. 

There  seems  to  b«  some  scrubby  bush  wood  on  the  island;  on  a  close  approach,  when 
steering  S.  W.  to  weatiier  the  west  end  of  the  island,  its  appearance  remained  much  the 
same,  and  the  grealest  height  may  be  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  about 
one  league  in  Icujcth.  When  about  a  mile  distant  from  Navaza,  ft  loses  the  appearance  of 
three  strata,  and  what  appeared  loose  white  stones  on  the  top  of  the  low  cliff,  seems  now 
to  be  merely  the  upper  part  of  the  rocks  washed  bare  as  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  water  in  gales  of  wind.  I 

When  near  tlie  island  it  does  not  appear  one  league  in  length,  and  very  narrow  from  N- 
to  S.    There  is  a  thin  coat  of  low  brush-wood  on  the  island  ;  it  lies  in  lat.  18^  24'  N. 

t  Tiburon  bay  is  about  half  a  mile  deep  to  the  eastward.    On  the  north  shore  it  is 
deep  to  within  two  or  three  cablfs'  length  of  the  rocks,  and  within  half  a  cable's  l«\s^x 
you  have  6  and  7  fathoios,  stiff  dayisb  grouod.    Oa  the  H.  %.tk4  '^.'^^  ^t^x«^^ts>&.\sAx^ 
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ing  of  which  from  side  to  side  is  but  1^  mile  over.  Running  with  the 
so:)  breeze  you  must  give  the  S.  o^  lower  point  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and 
w!ien  you  have  opened  the  bay,  so  as  to  see  the  housiis,  push  right  in  N. 
K.  It  shoals  gradually  from  15  fathoms  to  7  or  6,  where  you  anchor  in 
good  ground  ;  the  cape  bearing  W.  N.  W.  2  or  3  miles,  and  the  S.  point 
S.  S.  £.  or  you  may  bring  the  S.  point  to  bear  S.  £.  by  S.  distant  half  a 
mile,  and  then  you  will  be  right  against  the  river  or  watering  place. 

All  night  you  have  a  fresh  land  breeze  at  N.  E.  and  all  day  fresh  seu 
breezes  at  S.  E.  by  E.  If  you  moor,  lay  your  best  anchor  to  the  S.  W. 
and  the  small  one  to  the  N.  E.  Here  you  can  find  good  fresh  water,  and 
plenty  of  good  limes  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  dozen  houses,  near  shore, 
will  not  suffer  you  to  cut  any  wood.  There  is  generally  a  great  swell  in 
the  bay,  and  a  great  surf  on  the  beach,  unless  it  is  very  good  weather. 

The  course  from  the  E.  end  of  Jamaica  to  Cape  Donna  Maria,  alias 
Cape  Dame  Maria,  is  E.  N.  E.  ^  N.  33  leagues,  and  from  the  Navaza  to 
the  same  cape  N.  E.  |N.  12  leagues.  Cape  Donna  Maria  is  about  7 
leagues  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Tiburon,  the  course  being  N.  by  E.  or  from 
Cape  Tiburon  to  Irish  bay  point  N.  N.  W.  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
Donna  Maria  N.  by  E.  The  land  between  the  two  capes  is  pretty  high, 
rugged  and  uneven,  till  you  come  within  2  or  3  leagues  of  Cape  Donna 
Maria,  when  it  is  somewhat  lower.  There  arc  soundings  a  good  way  be- 
twixt them.  There  is  also  a  small  bay  2  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Tiburon,  called  Irish  bay,  in  which  wood  and  water  are  to  be  had, 
and  about  2  leagues  farther  up  nortli,  off  a  small  point,  lies  the  Whale,  a 
reef  or  ledge  of  rocks,  4  miles  from  the  shore  right  off,  which  must  be 
avoided  ;  this  ledge  bears  from  Cape  Donna  Maria  S*  by  W.  3  leagues. 

Cape  Donna  Maria  lies  in  lat.  18^  38'  being  about  the  height  of 
Beachy  head  bluff,  and  steep  to  the  water  side,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 
There  is  a  bay  to  the  southward  of  the  cape,  which  is  called  by  its  name, 
and  is  a  good  place  tor  wood,  water,  and  tish  ;  it  shoaiens  gradually,  and 
you  may  run  in  till  you  bring  the  cape  to  bear  N.  |  E.  one  mile  and  rr 
half;  the  white  cliffs  (to  the  southward  of  which  is  the  fresh  water)  E. 
by  S.  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  S.  ^-  W.  and  the  large  white  house  on  the  hill 
by  the  water  side,  E.  N.  E.  ^  fi.  from  16  to  8,  7,  6,  5-J,  and  5  fathoms  wa- 
ter, good  sandy  ground  all  over.  Within  the  cape  in  the  bay,  there  is  a 
low  point  with  a  s^mall  red  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  makeii 
the  cape  remarkable.  From  this  point  lies  a  shoal  right  off  a  mile  or  two. 
which  shows  iUelf  very  plain  ;  after  you  are  clear  of  the  shoal,  you  may 
steer  into  the  bay  in  what  depth  you  choose,  keeping  your  lead  going  as 
yo'.'  come  in.  There  are  no  houses  in  Donna  Maria  bay,  which  may  be 
i^cen,  but  the  large  white  house  above  mentioned,  and  another  about  2 
miles  to  the  southward  by  the  water  side.  From  Cape  Donna  Maria  to 
Cape  Nicholas,  the  course  is  N.  E.  by  N.  distant  30  leagues. 


4  and  4A  fathoms  fin-j  niurlHy  ground,  within  a  cablets  length,  all  round  the  shore.  No 
shoals  or  rorks  all  ovei  thi-  bay  as  we  could  find.  The  edge  of  the  soundings  runs  as 
the  bay  lornis,  half  a  mile  from  its  head.  You  may  anchor  any  where  in  the  bay  :  bur 
briiii;  the  point  to  the  eastward,  to  boar  S.  by  E.  and  the  cap«  to  bear  W.  by  N.  {  N.  in 
4  or  5  fathoms;  from  that  to  8  or  9  is  very  i:ood  ground  ;  wo»ding  and  watering  in  great 
plenty.  ^  ou  may  either  land  your  casks  and  roll  them  over  a  narrow  neck  of  land  into 
the  river,  or  fill  the-n  in  your  boats  with  buckets.  No  refreshments  of  the  meat  kind,  bn* 
some  ve;;etahics  and  fruits,  as  limes,  Sic.  There  is  a  small  battery  of  5  guns,  mounted 
on  a  hill  above  the  houses  on  the  bay,  to  command  the  watering  place,  which  would  an- 
nor  small  vesfels.  No  thippiog  heii- :  their  trade  consists  chiefly  of  indigv^  cofTeci  aiu' 
roftoih 
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Directions  for  falling  in  with  the  Loggerhead  Keys,  at  Cape 
Catoche,  and  to  sail  from  thence  to  Cainpeche. 

The  northernmost  of  these  keys,  which  lies  in  ^l*'  38'  lat.  N.  is  called 
hy  the  Spaniards  £1  Pontoy,  and  the  southernmost  Isle  de  Muger,  or  Wo- 
man's islands ;  our  sailors  name  the  first  Loggerhead  Key,  and  the  second 
Key  Mohair.  When  you  imagine  you  draw  near  the  bank  of  Cape  Ca- 
toche, keep  your  lead  going ;  and  if  you  strike  ground,  and  do  not  see  the 
northernmost  key,  or  the  land,  you  may  depend  upon'll  you  are  to  the 
northward.  Then  haul  up  south  till  you  see  the  land,  and  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  one  of  the  two  keys  ;  if  you  are  to  the  southward  of  them,  you 
have  no  soundings,  until  you  see  the  main  land. 

Key  Mohair  lies  W.  S.  W .  and  £.  S.  £.  on  the  £.  part  it  has  a  bluff,  and 
on  that  the  appearance  of  a  c^tle,  to  the  southward  of  which  is  the  wa- 
tering place.  About  2  or  3  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  Key  Mohair,  lies  Log- 
gerhead Key,  which  may  be  known  by  the  southernmost  part,  having 
many  small  sand  hills  :  give  that  key  a  small  birth,  and  you  may  anchor 
in  7  fathoms  water,  all  gradual  soundings.  The  two  keys  are  joined  by 
a  long  reef,  which  only  breaks  at  the  N.  end  of  Loggerhead  Key ;  there 
are  many  rocks,  and  among  them  plenty  of  Jew  fish. 

To  sail  from  hence  to  Campeche,  steer  N.  W.  keeping  your  lead  going, 
and  do  not  go  further  to  the  northward  than  1 8  fathoms  water,  nor  to  the 
southward  than  16  fathoms  ;.but  when  you  come  into  17  or  18  fathoms, 
steer  west  by  south  and  keep  in  that  depth  till  you  have  run  80  or  82 
leagues,  or  more  if  you  think  you  have  not  made  this  distance  good. 
Then  haul  up  to  the  southward,  till  you  come  into  the  depth  of  water 
necessary  for  your  vessel  to  ride  in  with  safety,  which  may  be  in  4  or  5 
fathoms,  and  then  you  will  hardly  see  land  from  the  mast  head.  You 
will  lie  smooth  here  in  all  winds,  even  if  it  blows  hard. 

Observe  that  4  or  6  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Point  Piedras,  or  the  W.  point 
of  Yucatan,  there  lies  the  shoal  of  Sisal  which  has  not  above  12  or  13  feet 
water ;  but  your  lead  will  give  you  timely  notice,  when  you  draw  near. 

When  you  are  at  anchor,  you  must  send  your  boat  away  for  Campeche; 
it  lies  S.  £.  30  leagues  from  Point  Piedras,  and  to  the  northward  of  the 
only  high  land  on  that  coast. 


Negrillo,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Such  a  shoal  no  doubt  exists,  and  the  best  information  respecting  it,  is 
from  Capt.  Cassals,  in  1816.  It  consists  of  two  rocks  of  about  30  or  40 
feet  each,  with  a  channel  between  of  more  than  120  fathoms  water,  and 
each  perpendicular  at  their  edges.  They  must  have  some  connexion  to- 
gether, as  they  are  not  over  20  or  30  fathoms  apart,  but  there  is  no  bank 
of  soundings  to  indicate  their  proximity.  It  lies  in  lat.  23^  25' N.  long. 
90^  1  r  W.  with  3  feet  water  on  it. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  and  ot//  o/*  Campeche. 

If  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Campeche,  keep  in  the  lat  from  21°  30'  to  22^ 
?0'  N.  in  ordpr  to  keep  between  Cape  Catoche  and  the  AW.t^xw'^s^^wSs 
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which  lie  40  leagues  N.  W.  hy  W.  from  the  cape.  You  have  sounding; 
here  about  30  leagues  from  the  land,  and  all  the  way  from  Cape  Catoche 
to  Point  Piedras  you  have  regular  soundings  and  white  water.  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  come  nearer  the  shore  than  5  fathoms  (then  you 
just  see  the  land  from  the  mast  head)  nor  stand  farther  off  than  15  fa- 
thoms, for  there  are  10  or  II  shoals  and  rocks,  which  lie  in  the  form  of 
an  elbow  from  the  Alacranes,  and  run  as  far  S.  as  Campechc  ;  this  bank 
of  shoals  is  very  broad. 

The  course  from  Cape  Catoche  (or  rather  the  keys  before  it)  to  Point 
Piedras,  is  W.  S.  W.  You  must  run  at  least  80  leagues  before  you  bear 
to  the  southward  for  Campeche  ;  and  go  by  your  lead  in  chiefly  from  5 
to  12  fathoms,  sandy  ground.  There  is  a  bank  which  you  must  take  care 
to  avoid  ;  it  lies  6  or  6  leagues  about  W.  N.  W.  from  the  town  of  Sisal, 
and  has  only  3  or  4  feet  of  water  on  some  parts  of  it.  All  this  land  is 
low  along  the  coast,  and  remarkable  only  in  few  places  ;  8  or  9  leagues 
S.  W.  of  Point  Piedras  is  Point  Delgada,  called  by  our  sailors  Cape  Con- 
ducedo  ;  by  this  Cape  there  is  land  which  appears  like  islands  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  one  sandy  hillock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fort.  North- 
ward of  Campechc,  there  is  a  hummock  called  Morro  de  Hina,  and  2  or 
3  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town  another  hummock  or  round  hill,  called 
Morro  de  los  Diablos,  or  the  Devil's  Mount.  The  water  is  very  shoal, 
off  the  town,  for  7  or  8  miles  ;  merchants'  ships  unload  3  lei^es  off, 
and  then  go  into  the  hole  close  to  the  town,  in  3  to  2  and  a  half  and  2  fa* 
thoms  water. 

In  sailing  from  Campeche,  you  must  steer  to  the  northward  as  far  as 
21^  30'  lat.  N.  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  Sisal  bank,  and  when  .yon  find 
yourself  in  that  parallel,  and  are  clear  of  the  bank,  then  you  may  stand 
according  as  you  have  wind,  and  to  where  you  arc  bound. 

The  currents  set  sometimes  to  the  N.  VV.  but  for  the  most  part  to  the 
northward.  The  most  prevailing  winds  Jire  from  N.  to  N.  E.  and  E.  ic- 
S.  E.  but  sometimes  variable. 

The  latitude  of  Campechc  is  near  19®  50'  N.  long,  from  London,  00" 
30'  W.     Variation  8°  35'  E. 


Winds  and  Weather  in  the  Gidf. 

On  that  part  of  the  coiisl  of  Yucatan  comprehended  between  CapeCa 
toche  and  Point  Piedras,  and  which  conliimos  to  the  southward  as  fur  a:* 
Campeche,  there  are  no  other  winds  than  the  g<^ncral  N.  E.  trade,  in 
terrupted  by  heavy  northers  in  their  season. 

On  this  part  of  the  const  and  towards  the  hrst  of  April,  the  thunder 
squalls  from  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  commence.  They  are  formed  af\er  mid- 
day, and  at  night  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  again  established. — 
This  squally  weather  lasts  until  September,  and  in  all  this  epoch  there  are 
verjizones  or  winds  from  sea  which  blow  from  N.N.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  and 
it  is  observed  that  the  fresher  the  verazon,  the  harder  the  squall  will  be. 
especially  from  June  to  September.  The  verazon  enters  at  about  11  A. 
M.  and  at  night  the  wind  hauls  to  E. — E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  so  that  it  may 
be  called  a  land  breeze. 

On  tlie  coast  from  Tampico  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  reigning  wind  is  from  E. 
S.  £.  &.  E.  that  is  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  at 
jight  it  hauls  oil  the  land  S.  &  S.  W.;  but  if  at  night  the  land  wind  should 
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be  N.  W,  it  will  the  day  following  beat N. — N.  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  particular- 
ly in  August  and  September.  These  winds  have  no  force,  and  raise  no 
sea  ;  so  that  with  them  you  can  get  to  an  anchorage  as  well  as  with  the  re- 
gular trade  ;  but  it  impedes  your  sailing,  on  which  account  you  should  in- 
dustriously make  use  of  the  land  wind  to  get  an  offing.  The  above  winds 
from  N. — N.  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  are  by  Spaniards  calM  Cabesa,  and  only 
extend  to  20  or  25  leagues  from  the  coast,  at  which  distance  you  will 
meet  with  the  wind  at  E.  and  E.  S.  E. 

You  must  be  very  careful  in  making  Vera  Cruz  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  March,  because  that  is  the  season  of  Northers,  which  blow 
very  heavy  :  the  narrowness  of  the  port  and  obstructions  of  shoals  at  its 
mouth,  beside  the  little  or  no  shelter  it  affords  in  a  norther,  makes  it  very 
dangerous  to  run  for  it  in  one  of  these  gales,  as  it  is  impossible  to  bring  up 
when  one  of  them  blow.  Don  Bernard  de  Otta,  commander  of  a  ship  of 
the  line,  says  ;  ''  Although  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we  lind  ourselves  situat- 
ed within  the  tropics,  and  it  cannot  be  sipd  that  any  other  than  the  gene- 
ral trades  reign  in  this  region,  yet  the  general  law  of  its  continuation  is 
interrupted  from  September  to  March  by  Northern,  which  divide  the  year 
into  two  seasons,  which  may  be  termed  the  wet  and  the  dry  ;  the  first,  in 
which  the  trades  or  breezes  are  not  interrupted  from  March  to  Septem- 
ber ;  and  the  second,  in  which  the  Northers  blow,  is  from  September  to 
March.  The  more  clearly  to  explain  them,  we  shall  speak  of  both  sepa* 
ralely.»' 

The  month  of  September  is  the  time  when  the  first  Norther  enters, 
generally  speaking ;  but  it  seldom  blows  with  much  violence  either  in  this 
month  or  that  of  October  ;  but  when  it  does,  it  is  broken  by  the  regular 
trade  with  rain  squalls.  The  Northers  are  established  in  November ; 
they  then  blow  heavy  and  continue  long,  and  follow  this  way  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.  In  these  months  directly  on  its  commence- 
ment, it  takes  body,  and  at  the  end  of  4  hours  it  acquires  all  the  force 
with  which  it  continues  for  the  space  of  48  hours,  after  which  it  continues 
blowing  for  some  days,  but  not  with  such  force  but  you  can  manage  it. — 
In  these  months  the  Northers  are  cloudy  and  wild,  and  they  repeat  so 
frequently  that  ordinarily  between  them  is  not  more  than  4  to  6  days. 

In  March  and  April  they  are  not  so  frequent  or  hard,  and  are  more 
clear  ;  but  for  the  first  24  hours  they  have  more  force  than  in  the  anterior 
months,  and  fly  about  less.  From  November  forward  in  the  season  of  the 
Northers  as  we  have  said,  there  exists  between  these  Northers  very  fine 
weather,  the  sea  breeze  blowing  with  great  regularity  by  day  and  the 
land  breeze  by  night. 

There  is  some  degree  of  certainty  to  know  the  entrance  of  a  Norther 
by  various  signs  ;  such  as  the  wind  at  south,  the  humidity  of  the  walls  of  the 
streets  and  houses,  the  peak  of  Orazimba  clear,  and  the  serene  appear- 
ance of  this  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Perote  and  Villarica,  the  border 
pf  St.  Martin  lined  with  a  white  cloud,  great  heat  and  difficulty  of  breath, 
and  the  clouds  rolling  over  and  flying  from  the  southward.  But  the  best 
prediction  is  given  by  the  Barometer ;  this  instrument  in  the  season  of 
the  Northers  in  Vera  Cruz,  never  makes  more  difference  between  its  ex- 
treme height  and  depression  than  0.8  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  never  rises 
above  30.6,  nor  falls  below  29.8,  its  medium  being  30.1  ;  the  Norther  is 
predicted  by  its  falling,  but  it  does  not  blow  until  it  begins  to  rise,  which 
it  will  always  do  a  few  minutes  before  the  Norther  commences  to  blow. 
On  the  Barometer's  begiiAing  to  rise,  you  will  hear  something  like  heavy 
mu^etrj  in  the  horizon,  especially  in  the  N.  W«  %SLd!li(.  ¥a.  >^^^<^-^^w^ 
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be  in  motion  and  the  rigging  filled  with  cobwebs  ;  these  arc  signs  sulTicient 
to  warn  you  not  to  confide  in  the  weather,  because  a  Norther  is  infalli- 
ble. 

These  winds  generally  moderate  at  sun-set ;  that  is,  it  does  not  blow 
with  80  much  force  as  it  did  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  except  when  it  be- 
gins to  blow  in  the  aflernoon,  or  at  night-fall,  whence  it  continues  taking 
body  without  respect  to  the  above  rule. 

It  folso  happens,  that  afler  night,  and  between  midnight  and  morning, 
the  wind  hauls  to  the  shore  ;  that  is,  from  W.  to  N.  in  which  case,  if  in 
the  morning,  the  wind  hauls  further  round  from  S.  to  W.  the  uortlier  U 
broke  and  done,  and  at  the  regular  hour  the  sea  breeze  will  come  in  ;  but 
if  it  does  not  haul  as  above  at  sun-rise,  or  afler  on  flood  tide,  the  norther 
will  blow  with  the  same  violence  as  the  day  before,  and  then  is  called 
tide  northers. 

Northers  also  conclude  by  taking  a  turn  from  N.  to  £.  which  is  most 
secure,  therefore,  if  in  the  aflernoon,  the  wind  hauls  N.  E.  although  the 
day  following  may  enter  cloudy,  and  in  the  night  of  the  gale  it  has  been 
from  S.  to  W.  there  is  security  of  the  regular  trade  in  the  afternoon  and 
that  the  weqther  will  hold  good  for  4  or  (3  day:*,  which  is  the  longest 
time  good  weather  lasts  in  the  season  of  the  northers  ;  but  if  the  wind 
makes  a  retrogade  movement  from  N.  E.  toN.  N.  £.  or  N.  then  the  wea- 
ther is  not  secure. 

Exiunples  are  not  wanting  of  experiencing  the  most  furious  northers  in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  when  they  are  culled  Red 
Bones,  or  Hueso  Colorado. 

The  wet  season,  or  that  of  the  regular  trades,  is  verificated  from  March 
to  September ;  the  trades  at  the  end  ef  March  and  all  April,  as  we  have 
said,  are  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  northers  ;  the  trade  blows 
from  E.  S.  E.  and  fresh,  clear  sometimes  and  cloudy  others,  hfiulin^;;  to 
S.  E.  and  blowing  at  night  without  giving  room  for  the  land  wind,  uliicli 
in  general  blows  at  night,  except  when  the  wind  is  ut  N.  and  the  land 
breeze  is  freshest  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

From  the  time  the  sun  parisos  the  meridian  of  Vera  Cruz  to  its  rtMinu 
to  it  again,  that  is,  from  16th  iMay  to  27th  July,  the  trades  are  inclined  to 
calms,  and  the  sky  cloudy,  with  small  thunder  ;  after  passing  this  epocii, 
the  winds  are  variable  from  N.  W.  to  N.  E. 

From  27th  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  northers  connnence, 
the  squalls  are  strongest,  with  abundance  of  rain,  thunder  and  lij^ht- 
ning ;  the  wind  which  now  blows  heaviest  is  trom  E.  though  of  the  short- 
est duration. 

In  the  season  of  the  trades  the  whole  variation  of  the  barometer  I.-?  0.  J, 
its  greatest  ascension  being  30.35,  and  greatest  depression  2\)M). 

The  thermometer  in  June  rises  to  07^,  and  does  not  fall  below  r.34.^'. 
In  December  it  rises  to  80^*^,  and  does  not  fall  below  <J64^,  this  io  I'ui- 
derstood  placed  under  shelter  and  in  the  best  ventilated  hall  in  the  house. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September  it  is  rare  that  a  year  passes 
'vhen  hurricanes  are  not  experienced  in  the  Fioridas  and  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  they  never  reach  to  Vera  Cruz  and  other  places  on  the 
roast  of  Campeche  ;  at  most  you  only  feel  the  sea  which  the  hurricane 
creates  while  blowing  further  north.  The  hurricanes  enter  from  \.  to 
K.  and  although  they  do  not  always  take  the  same  turn,  yet  they  gene- 
rally cant  from  E.  to  S.  If  vou  have  no  barometer  you  may  observer  in 
these  months  that  the  wind  from  N.  to  E.  with  mist,  is  a  strong  signal  o« 
J  hurricane , 
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Direeiions  for  going  io^  and  sailing  into  La  Vera  Cruz. 

You  must  take  care  and  be  sure  not  to  fall  into  the  southward  of  19°  60  . 
>r  between  that  and  the  latitude  of  19^  40',  which  is  very  high  land,  par- 
icularly  one  hill,  called  Mount  Orisava,  whose  top  is  covered  with  snow  : 
:are  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  that  mountain  to  the  westward  of  W.  S. 
N ,  It  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  30  or  35  leaguf^s  off.  You  must 
lot  fall  farther  to  the  southward,  on  account  of  the  shoals,  which  are 
nany  and  dangerous,  to  the  eastward  and  south-eastward  of  La  Vera  Cruz, 
rem  which  town  the  shore  trenches  N.  W.  by  N.  and  is  bold  too.  You" 
nust  not  strike  ground  above  15  leagues  off,  and  then  you  have  30  and 
\b  fathoms  water,  which  shoal  gradually  into  10  and  12  fathoms,  within 
I  league  of  the  shore. 

This  place  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  dc  Ullua, 
iituated  on  a  sand  called  the  Gallega,  which  forms  the  harbour;  as  you 
ipproach  the  castle  you  discern  a  high  black  tower,  called  the  tower  of 
Mferce  ;  you  bring  it  to  bear  due  S.  per  compass  ;  then  you  will  have  u 
arge  church,  (or  hospital,)  with  a  cupola  on  the  top  of  it,  on  which  is  a 
round  ball,  with  a  cross  ;  keep  that  ball  on  with  the  W.  part  of  the  Merce 
Tower,  it  will  carry  you  clear  along  the  edge  of  the  Gallega  sand,  which 
generally  breaks  when  the  sea  breezes  blow.  When  you  open  the  S.VV. 
acing  (or  side)  of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  steer  for  it  along  iii  tlif- 
tnside  edge  of  the  sand,  which  you  will  see,  to  avoid  two  shoals  of  liari.' 
ilack  rocks,  having  18  and  19  feet  water  on  them,  with  small  spits  of  t^and 
from  each  ;  on  these  shoals  dags  are  placed  on  the  approach  of  any  Span- 
ish vessels,  but  not  for  foreigners.  Vou  anchor  under  the  walls  of  the 
rrastle,  and  moor  to  large  rings,  fixed  there  for  that  purpose.  You  lie 
two  anchors  out  to  the  N.  W.  from  your  larboard  bow,  and  one  to  the  S. 
W.  of  your  larbcfud  quarter ;  your  shore  cables  being  on  your  other  bow 
ir  quarter ;  and  then  you  lie  in  G  and  GJ  fathoms  water.  No  tide  here 
but  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  3  feet,  which  is  augmented  or  lessened  as  the 
ivind  blows. 

You  have  regular  sea  and  land  breezes  from  March  to  November  ;  then 
pu  are  subject  to  north  winds,  whicii  make  a  great  sea,  and  dangerous 
riding  in  the  harbour. 

Lat.  19®  11'  N.  long,  from  London,  9G°  1'  W.     Variation  4°  E.     [Sei 
niE  Plate.] 


Remarks  on  the  courses  steered  by  the  Spaniards  from  Vera 

Cruz  to  the  Hfavanna. 

When  you  make  sail  from  St.  Juan,  (N.  Pera,)  and  are  clear  of  the  Gal- 
ega,  you  will  steer  N.  E.  by  N,  until  you  reach  lat.  25^  N.  You 
hen  shape  a  course  E.  for  the  soundings  on  the  Tortugas  Banks,  and 
vhen  you  get  soundings  from  40  to  45  fathoms,  you  may  steer  S.  S.  E.  for 
he  Havanna,  but  should  you  have  the  wind  to  the  eastward  in  lat.  25°, 
)r  to  S.  S.  E.  you  will  steer  so  as  to  reach  26°  30'  N.  (or  nearly,)  when 
t  is  probable  you  may  have  the  wind  at  N.  W.  then  you  steer  £.  or  £. 
»y  S.  according  to  the  latitude  you  are  in  search  of,  the  soundings  on 
Tortugas.  When  you  find  soundings,  ron  in  38  or  40  fathoms,  then 
itoer  S.  always  trying  to  keep  in  88  fathoms  soupdings  after.     Should 
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you  not  have  a  sight  of  the  sun  to  know  when  you  are  off  the  Bank,  and 
when  you  lose  bottom,  Qhe  weather  being  moderate,)  but  if  the  wind  is 
fresh  from  £.  or  £.  N.  £.  steer  S.  £.  by  S.  southerly,  which  will  cany 
you  in  sight  of  the  Haranna. 


TTic  Colorados,  off'  Cape  Antonio. 

The  Colorados  are  the  west  end  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Isabella,  a  steep, 
dangerous  shoal,  extending  in  length  26  leagues  as  far  as  Rio  de  Puercos, 
or  Hog  River,  on  a  course  chiefly  W.  by  S.  They  consist  principally  of 
three  rocks,  or  keys  ;  the  westernmost,  or  Black  Key,  shows  itself  above 
water,  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  may  be  seen  about  4  miles  off.  The 
other  two,  or  the  Red  Keys,  are  not  seen' unless  it  be  quite  calm ;  they 
have  not  above  two  feet  Water  on  them,  and  to  the  westward  is  no  ground 
at  a  short  mile  distance.  They  lay  about  £.  and  W.  Between  them  is  a 
channel  half  a  mile  wide,  and  between  the  Black  and  Red  Keys  there  are 
4  fdtlioms  water,  very  foul  ground.  Captain  Street,  in  his  account  of 
these  rocks,  gives  the  following  detail :  ''  We  took  our  departure  from  4 
or  5  leagues  abreast  of  Cape  Antonio,  and  made  our  way  good  N.  £.  by 
N.  15  leagues,  and  then  fell  upon  the  Colorados,  in  3  feet  water.  They 
were  about  mc  dry  in  several  places,  without  any  distinction  of  swells 
and  breakers  :  we  saw  flocks  of  pelicans  sitting  on  the  red-white  sand. 
In  this  place  we  could  see  no  dry  land  from  the  top-mast  head,  though 
very  clear  weather ;  but  we  saw  to  the  east  of  us,  three  hummocks  on 
Cuba.  The  innermost,  or  biggest,  bearing  £.  by  N.  so  near  us,  that  we 
could  see  other  hummocks  within  and  without  these  three,  and  low  land 
tending  away  from  the  innermost  hummocks  to  the  southward,  and  like- 
wise the  hummocks  almost  join  with  the  low  land  between  them.  All 
iliis  wc  could  see  on  deck,  or  )ut  two  or  three  rattlings  up  ;  but  the 
three  aforesaid  hummocks  we  i>«ised  upon  deck,  when  we  were  about  8 
or  10  leagues  off  our  aforesaid  station  of  6  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Antonio." 


Remarks  on  the  soundings  on  ths  Aleoranes  Bank^  on  ilu  part 
of  the  Catochc  Bank  to  the  westward  oyCampcche. 

If  in  lat.  21''  N.  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  and  have  the  wind  northerly 
iud  stand  to  the  eastward,  should  you  get  soundings  in  40  or  45  fathoms, 
YOU  should  steer,  if  day-light,  N.  until  you  see  the  shoals,  under  which 
you  may  have  shelter,  but  if  night,  and  you  have  35  fathoms,  steer  £. 
vVhen  you  find  the  bottom  mud  and  shoaling  fast  to  27  or  26  fathoms, 
;0u  are  in  tiie  channel.  Sound  every  hour;  if  27  fathoms  the  next 
mounding  sand  with  shells,  you  arc  in  the  inside,  and  you  come  between 
the  Triangles  Jind  Las  Areas.  When  in  the  lat.  20"  N.  should  you  have 
the  wind  N.  you  should  stand  to  the  eastward,  and  when  you  get  bottona 
;n  \b  fathoms  mud  and  sand,  if  in  the  night  and  you  should  shoal  your 
water  a  little,  and  have  the  bottom  fine  sand  in  an  hour,  you  are  two 
leagues  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  with  Las  Areas,  but  if  you  get  soundings  mixed 
mth  small  stones  and  shells*  you  are  E.  and  W.  with  them.    If  you  get 
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50  or  60  fathoms  and  the  bottom  soil  mud  and  the  water  shoal  fast,  you 
are  to  leeward  of  the  bank  Tabasco,  and  off  the  river  St.  Pedro  and  St. 
Pablo,  or  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

If  the  wind  should  be  N.  in  lat.  22^  N.  and  you  run  between  the  Tri- 
angles and  the  Isle  Arena,  and  have  soundings  in  50  fathoms  or  more 
muddy  bottom,  and  in  running  in  you  get  soundings  40  fathoms,  the  bot- 
tom small  stones,  you  are  near  the  Triangles,  but  if  sandy  you  are  near 
Arena.  Between  the  Triangles  and  Arena  there  lies  Bayo  Nubo,  which 
you  will  be  close  to  before  you  see  it.  It  has  a  sand  bank  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, which  bears  from  the  Triangles  N.  W.  by  W.  With  three 
Islands  the  largest  bears  N.  W.  and  has  on  it  small  treas.  Two  leagues 
from  it  are  the  Elliones,  (very  dangerous,)  which  are  surrounded  with  a 
reef.  There  is  a  bank  with  from  3  to  4  fathoms  S.  £.  from  the  island 
Arena,  and  a  key  about  a  pistol  shot  from  it.  Between  the  isle  and 
key  there  is  a  channel  with  from  12  to  15  fathoms.  To  the  southward 
of  the  largest  island  there  is  a  bank,  where  you  may  anchor  from  oeceB- 
sity  with  a  tolerable  sized  ship.  To  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  there  is  a 
rock. 


Directions  fot  sailing  to  the  mouth  o/*  River  Balliz,  or  Balise, 

in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

Take  your  departure  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  lat.  18^  01'  N.  and 
make  your  course  good  about  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  as  near  as  you  can,  for  the 
distance  of  90  leagues ;  between  these  places  the  current  is  generally 
setting  to  the  northward  ;  do  not  stint  your  full  run  to  the  westward,  and 
keep  a  good  look  out  for  Swan's  islands. 

From  Swan's  islands  steer  for  the  Isle  of  Bonaca,  9.  W.  by  W.  \  W.  dis- 
tance about  36  leagues  ;  lat.  16^  32^  N. 

From  Bonaca,  which  is  a  large,  high  island,  run  to  the  west  end  of  Rat- 
tan, the  next  and  largest  isle  on  that  range ;  there  are  three  small  islands 
between  these  two,  viz.  Barburatta,  Moratta,  and  Helena.  Rattan  is  9 
leagues  long  with  many  hummocks  on  it. 

From  the  west  end  of  Rattan  to  the  Southern  four  keys,  the  course  is 
N»  W.  i  W.  distance  18  or  19  leagues  ;  and  from  Bonaca  to  the  said  four 
keys,  W.  by  N.  }  N.  distance  37  leagues.  This  last  is  safest  from  the 
Spaniards,  who  oflen  harbour  in  Rattan  ;  but  your  departure  from  Rat- 
tan is  the  safest  aad  more  eligible  to  avoid  running  on  the  reefs,  as  the 
distance  is  so  short ;  this  is  a  matter  of  prudence  depending  on  the  cap- 
tain. Observe  to  time  well  your  departure  from  either  place,  to  avoid 
danger  in  the  night,  when  it  cannot  be  discovered,  as  well  as  running  a- 
ground  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  saying  a  ship.  The  Southern 
four  keys  ought  to  be  made  in  the  forenoon,  to  get  to  anchor  before  night 
at  Key  Bokel,  or  further  in  at  Water  key  as  the  time  will  allow.  The 
southern  four  keys  are  on  the  south  end  of  a  reef  extending  7  leagues  in 
length  to  the  northward ;  on  the  north  end  thereof  lie  two  keys,  one  long 
with  tall  trees,  and  the  other  a  small  spot  with  bushes  on  it,  within  a  mile 
to  the  northward  of  the  large  one. 

The  southern  four  keys  in  lat.  17°  12'  N.  The  easternmost  on  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  is  pretty  round  and  high,  with  a  large  sandy  bay  on  the 
east  side ;  the  westernmost  is  a  long  key  with  tall  trees  :  the  northern- 
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most  is  the  next  smallest ;  when  you  come  from  the  eastward,  an  opening; 
shows  itself  in  the  middle  ;  the  southernmost  key,  which  they  call  Hat 
key,  is  the  smallest,  with  hushes  on  it,  and  is  near  the  south  point  of  the 
reef;  from  this  to  the  easternmost  key,  the  reef  runs  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon.  When  you  make  the  sandy  hay,  on  the  last,  or  sooner^  you 
will  see  all  the  rest,  for  they  are  not  far  asunder. 

From  the  south  end  of  this  reef  your  course  is  west  to  Key  Bokcl,  dis- 
tance 7  leagues  ;  this  is  a  small  spot,  with  low  hushes  on  it,  lying  close  tu 
Turneif  reef,  a  low  intersected  island,  which  is  10  or  1 2  leagues  long,  X. 
\.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. 

Glovcr*s  reef  has  its  N.  E.  end  due  south,  6  or  7  leagues  distant  from 
the  Southern  four  keys,  and  is  reckoned,  with  reason,  a  very  dangerous 
place.  This  reef,  which  is  named  hy  the  Spaniards  the  Long  reef,  i  >  at 
least  7  lerigues  long,  in  a  direction  S.  W.  hy  W.  and  N.  E,  by  E.  No  ko\  s 
are  to  be  seen  on  it,  except  a  small  spot  or  two,  towards  its  north  eiu!  : 
but  on  the  south  end  there  lies  a  range  of  5  keys  at  least  from  oast  to 
west. 

From  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  Southern  four  keys  to  Key  Bokcl,  tli*^ 
*^ourse  is  W.  J-  N.  There  is  good  anchoring  at  this  latter  key  to  the  norlli- 
ward,  and  within  1  or  S  miles  of  it ;  when  you  run  out  you  deepen  your 
water,  but  two  cables'  length  in  is  far  enough  on  the  1)ank  in  4  and  5  iii- 
thoms  water.  N.  N.  W.  winds  miake  the  roughest  riding  here  ;  it  is  a 
rendezvous  for  Spaniards,  therefore  a  good  watch  at  night  is  necessary, 
for  fear  of  the  small  craft  which  lurk  under  the  land. 

From  Key  Bokel  to  English  key,  the  course  is  N.  W.  but  the  be.-t  to 
steer  is  N.  W.  hy  N.  to  open  the  channel  bounded  on  the  south  hy  Eni;- 
Sish  ke}',  and  on  the  north  by  Cough's  key  ;  these  two  are  remarkable, 
being  the  southcrnmo.st  on  the  main  reef,  with  trees  on  them  ;  they  bear 
•rom  Key  Hokel,  X.  W.  by  N.  and  when  you  come  near  Cough's  key  yon 
will  sec  a  small  spot  with  bushes  on  it  to  the  ea^itwa^d  ;  1)esides  this  you 
perceive  three  keys  more,  on  the  same  range  to  the  northward  of  them, 
viz.  Curlew,  Faunch  gut  and  Serjeant's  keys  ;  Serjeant's  key,  the  nii«i- 
•Uemost  of  these,  is  the  largest,  and  has  a  large  sandy  bay.  You  will  vh 
<erve  that  tlicv  are  all  situated  on  the  main  reef,  which  runs  a  vast  wav 
uid  tor  thr  mo<t  part  north  and  south. 

When  you  have  the  aforesaid  channel  open,  and  English  key  to  beai 
west  of  you,  steer  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
towards  Cough's  key,  to  avoid  a  rocky  shoal  that  runs  to  the  northward 
tVoni  Enp;lis]i  key  ;  then  steer  in  W.  by  N  i  N.  but  you  must  not  quite 
lepend  on  this,  without  keeping  your  lead  going,  because  the  channel  i< 
'.larrow,  the  entrance  being  about  a  mile  broad,  a»id  narrower  within. 

Tolho  N.  \V.  of  Cough's  key  is  Water  kvy,  whicli  is  pretty  long,  wiili 
:idl  trees  on  it  ;  from  the  south  end  of  it  runs  a  spit,  a  pretty  good  way 
into  the  channel.  When  you  get  to  the  westward  of  this,  haul  up  N.  by 
W.  and  to  know  your  time  tor  this,  observe  a  small  key  very  near  the 
north  end  of  Water  key  (not  on  the  reef)  half  a  sail's  length  open  with 
Mie  northward  of  the  said  key,  you  will  then  have  Serjeant's  key  shut  in 
with  the  soutli  end  of  Water  key,  and  begin  with  the  narrowest  part  ol 
'he  channel  ;  so  keep  your  lead  going,  and  if  you  get  hard  bottom  you 
arc  on  the  west  sh(»al,  called  the  Twelve  feet  bank  ;  but  on  the  east  side, 
bv  Water  key,  it  is  ^^oft  j^round.  Tor  your  better  direction  to  avoid  run- 
)iing  aground  on  either  «ide,  keep  on  to  the  northward,  as  before,  until 
vou  see  Serjeant's  key,  the  north  part  opening  with  the  north  part  of  Wa- 
ter key  ;  then  you  will  he  in  what  is  called  the  Blue  hole,  where,  in  a  small 
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space  all  round  you,  you  will  scarcely  get  bottom  with  €0  fathoms  line  \ 
when  you  are  thus  in  the  Blue  hole,  run  W.  by  N.  and  W.  till  you  open 
Gough^s  key,  the  half  out  open  with  the  south  end  of  Water  key ;  keep  it 
so  until  you  get  over  a  bank  which  runs  quite  across  ;  the  best  water  you 
can  carry  through  is  13,  13^,  and  14  feet  water  ;  there  is  no  danger 
should  you  ground  on  it,  and  it  is  only  a  north  wind  that  should  make  you 
uneasy. 

From  this  bank  to  the  mouth  of  River  Balliz,  the  course  in  N.  W. 
Northerly  ;  you  will  have  on  your  starboard  hand  the  range  of  Drowned 
keys,  on  which  side  the  Stake  bank  (part  of  which  may  be  seen)  lies 
more  than  half  way  to  the  river's  mouth ;  it  is  bad  anchoring  near  this 
bank,  though  you  may  have  6  fathoms  water.  On  your  lalrboard  hand 
you  will  descry  a  cluster  of  keys,  called  the  Triangles ;  and  within 
a  league  of  the  river's  mouth,  due  south  from  it,  is  a  small  bank,  called 
the  Middle  Ground  ;  to  the  northward  of  which  you  may  go  in  14  feet 
water,  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  in  from  3  to  5  fidhoms.  There  is  but 
7  feet  water  on  some  parts  of  this  shoal ;  the  best  place  for  anchoring  is 
right  off  the  river's  mouth,  both  for  the  facility  of  coming  on  board,  and 
going  on  shore,  and  for  having  the  advantage  of  the  crafts  which  come 
down  the  river ;  here  you  lie  in  16  feet  water,  and  may  remove  in  mo- 
<lerate  weather  into  a  deeper  birth. 

The  River's  mouth,  from  the  Cross  bank  in  the  Blue  hole,  is  be- 
tween 4  and  5  leagues  broad,  and  lies  near  the  north  point  of  the  main  land 
a-head  of  you,  by  the  course  prescribed  ;  it  is  rarely  without  some  ves- 
sels at  anchor ;  but  if  you  are  at  a  loss  for  the  opening  of  the  river's 
mouth,  and  choose  the  vessels  for  your  guidance,  rather  steer  fbr  them 
to  the  northward,  than  to  the  southward,  because  you  risk  grounding  on 
the  Middle  Ground,  which  is  like  to  be  between  you  and  the  latter. 

If  no  vessels  are  to  be  seen  there,  look  attentively,  and  you  will  descry 
one  tree  taller  than  the  rest,  with  a  round  top ;  this  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river*^B  mouth,  showing  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  afore- 
said, or  Mother  tree  bush. 

A  stranger  must  return  the  way  out  which  has  been  directed  to  come  in; 
and  while  he  is  within  the  Cross  bank,  he  may  make  long  stretches  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side,  turning  with  the  trade  winds  ;  but  when  he 
comes  into  the  Blue  hole,  he  must  take  notice  of  the  marks,  and  mind 
his  lead  as  before.  You  can  be  bolder  to  the  northward,  when  with- 
out the  Stake  bank,  than  you  can  to  the  south  side ;  that  is,  while 
within  the  Cross  bank,  keep  your  lead  constantly  going,  and  venture 
no  farther  than  5  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  the  Triai^;les,  because 
it  is  rocky,  with  sudden  shoalings.  This  caution  is  also  m  large  ships 
going  out  of  the  bay  loaded. 

Other  general  directians. 

In  coming  between  Gough's  and  English  keys,  steer  in  W.  N.  W.  until 
you  shut  in  Serjeant's  key  with  thesoiUh  part  of  Water  key  ;  then  steer 
N.  by  W.  till  you  bring  Gough's  key  on,  or  in  a  range  witb  Water  key  ;  a 
course  N.  W.  j  W.  wiH  then  carry  you  in  the  best  of  the  channel  over  the 
Narrows,  taking  particular  care  not  to  shut  in  or  open  Gough's  key  with 
Water  key ;  fbr  if  you  do,  you  will  certainly  be  aground  on  one  side  or 
the  other ;  after  this,  whea  you  shot  Bannister's  kiya  with  the  Drowned 
k^y^i.  you  are  over  thfi  Narrows ;  jou  may  then  steeir  in  N.  W«  for  the  ri- 
ver's mouthy  and  come  to  an  anchor,  as  in  the  foregoing  directions. 

44 
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Directions  for  sailing  from  River  Balliz,  in  the  Bay  of  Hondu- 
ras, through  the  South  Channel. 

As  soon  as  under  weigh,  steer  S.  by  W.  in  gradual  soundings,  from  3^ 
to  3|  4,  44,  and  5  fathoms  ;  about  7  miles  to  the  southward  of  Balliz,  is 
River  Shebon  or  Sherborn,  2  miles  off  which,  E.  by  S.  lies  a  bank,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  40  gun  ship  ;  it  is  full  of  oysters,  and  has  not  above  7  feet 
water.  Abreast  of  Shebon  you  will  have  6  and  6^  fathoms  water,  for 
many  casts,  and  when  the  S.  part  of  the  Triangles  bear  £.  about  4  miles, 
jmd  the  S.  end  of  Water  key  is  in  one  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Triangles, 
you  will  have  but  4,  3y,  3^,  3,  and  3^,  then  6  fathoms ;  in  this  last  depth 
the  north  end  of  Middle  Long  Key  is  touching  the  south  part  of  the  Tri- 
ans;1es,  this  shoals  in  spits  to  the  westward  of  the  Triangles  ;  but  keep 
well  to  the  westward,  and  you  will  find  sufficient  water  ;  steer  S.  by  VV. 
till  yotj  bring  the  north  part  of  the  Triangles  N.  £.  and  the  south  part  E. 
S.  E.  then  steer  S.  you  will  have  a  quarter  less  5,  5,  5{,  and  6  fathoms, 
soft  ground,  keeping  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  main.  This  channel  is 
about  '6  leagues  broud,  and  you  may  ply,  and  stand  well  over  to  the  key« 
of  the  main. 

When  you  have  the  south  part  of  the  Triangles  east,  and  distant  5  or  G 
miles,  steer  S.  by  E.  til)  you  get  the  length  of  a  bluff  point,  about  8  leagues 
from  River  Balliz  ;  it  is  called  Colson's  point ;  E.  N.  E.  2|  miles  from  it 
lies  a  shoal,  in  part  dry.  This  point  bearing  W.  S.  W.  4  miles  off,  you 
will  have  4  fathoms  water. 

To  the  north  of  Colson's  point  is  a  small  creek,  called  Salt  Creek;  here 
the  land  rises  murh  in  the  country,  and  more  to  the  northward  are  many 
hin-  ;<>tn  iiummocks  ;  under  the  southernmost  of  which  is  a  large  river, 
called  ^^l.!Hn'8  river,  very  commodious  for  watering  ;  within  one  and  a 
half:  J'^.  o^tlic  month  of  this  you  may  anchor  in  4  fathoms.  From  thence 
steer  S.  S.  E.  half  E.  at  three  miles  distance  from  the  land  you  will  have 
gnidual  poundings  from  5  to  8  fathoms. 

From  Colson's  point  to  Bawdy  point,  as  it  is  called  by  the  bay  men,  th<' 
course  is  S.  E.  and  the  distance  about  H  miles. 


Directions  for  sailing  out  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

When  jou  weigh  anchor  from  the  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  River  Bal 
Hz,  steer  away  south  for  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Triangles,  untilyou 
.«ee  a  grassy  swamp  below  Rouge's  point  (the  southernmost  point  of  the 
river)  then  you  are  clear  of  the  Middle  Ground  ;  then  haul  your  wind  as 
close  a<  you  can  lie,  until  you  come  into  3|  fathoms  water,  off  the  Trian- 
cleis,  hut  come  no  nearer.  Then  tack,  and  stand  towards  Stake  bank, 
which  you  will  ^ve  time  enough  to  go  about,  you  then  tack  again,  and 
st.uul  to  the  >outhw:ird,  taking  rare  not  to  come  into  less  than  3^  fathoms 
water  ;  <it  this  time  you  will  see  (loiigh's  key,  which  you  may  keep  open 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  shut  in  fit  that  distance,  till  you  come  into  the  Nar- 
rows :  these  you  will  know  by  opening  of  Bannister's  key  ;  then  you  arc 
close  to  the  Narrows,  and  must  have  Gough's  key  in  a  range  with  the 
southernmost  part,  taking  great  care  not  to  open  it  above  a  handspike's 
lep!!:th,  nor  .-hut  it  in  above  that  length,  till  you  are  above  the  Narrows 
■Jmd  in  the  Blue  hole,  where  you  will  have  no  ground.     Then  S.  E.  from 
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joa,  aboat  a  mile,  lies  a  spit,  to  the  northward  of  which  you  must  go,  be- 
tween it  and  Waterkey  bank.  When  you  have  weathered  that  spit,  steer 
away  for  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Long  key,  which  will  carry  you 
right  through  safe  between  the  two  banks,  and  run  to  the  southward  till 
you  open  Serjeant's  key  ;  then  you  will  be  mid-channel  between  Gough's 
and  English  keys,  which  will  be  E.  S.  E.  You  most  go  into  less  than  3^ 
fathoBds  ;  then  go  about  and  stand  over  for  Water  key  bank,  into  3  fathoms, 
where  you  may  come  to  an  anchor.  In  weighing  from  thence  take  care 
to  come  no  nearer  English  key  than  5  fathoms.  From  English  key  S.  £. 
near  two  miles,  lies  a  shoal,  which  appears  very  plain,  and  which  you 
must  take  care  of  in  turning  out ;  the  saifest  way  is  to  go  to  the  northward 
of  it. 

'  ^General  and  particular  directions  for  Port  Omoa. 

If  from  Black  river,  on  the  Moskito  shore,  you  are  bound  to  Port 
Omoa,  or  San  Fernando  de  Omoa,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  you 
must  sail  to  the  southward  of  the  isles  Bonaca  and  Rattan,  passing  be- 
tween Rattan  and  the  Hog's  islands ;  and  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  parts,  yon  are  not  to  pass  southward  of  the  Hog's  islands,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Salmedina  reefs. 

You  steer  from  Black  river  for  Bonaca  W.  N.  W.  till  you  come  to  this 
island,  which  is  23  leagues  distant  from  it.  Then  you  steer  W.  S.  W.  in 
order  to  pass  between  Rattan  and  the  Hog's  island,  which  course  is  con- 
tinued till  you  get  the  island  Utila  in  sight  ;  then  you  are  to  steer  W.  or 
W.  by  N.  as  you  choose. 

To  pass  to  the  southward  of  Utila,  you  must  take  great  care  not  to  come 
nearer  than  2  leagues  to  this  island,  on  the  N.  W.  or  S.  sides,  unless  you 
are  very  well  acquainted  with  it.  When  you  have  made  the  west  point 
of  Utila,  then  you  sail  for  Point  Sal,  which  lies  10  or  12  leagues  W.S.W. 
but  you  must  steer  W.  S.  W.  }  S.  to  prevent  being  driven  away  by  the  N. 
\V.  current  which  would  carry  you  on  Glover's  reef;  with  a  W.  S.  W.j. 
S.  course  you  make  the  land  to  the  southward  of  Point  Sal,  and  then  come 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  said  point. 

You  then  sail  along  as  far  as  the  low  point  of  Puerto  Cavallo,  which 
lies  8  or,  9  miles  N.  E.  by  £.  from  Puerto,  or  Port  Omoa. 

The  windward,  or  larboard  side  of  Omoa  is  a  low  sandy  point,  running 
off  towards  the  sea,  full  of  high  mangrove  trees,  and  having  a  look-out 
house,  which  is  very  discernible.  This  makes  the  bay  of  Omoa  very 
safe  in  a  north,  and  equally  secure  in  all  winds.  Y'ou  may  come  as  nigh 
the  windward  point  as  you  please ;  quite  close  to  to  it  there  are  6  fa- 
thoms, and  about  a  cable's  length  from  it,  17,  16,  15,  14,  12,  9,  8,  7,  6, 
5,  4^,  and  3  fathoms  water ;  this  depth  runs  from  the  point  as  far  as  the 
river  ;  you  will  have  from  1 7  to  12  fathoms,  when  you  come  to  sail  in,  and 
you  luff  as  near  as  yon  can  to  the  point.  If  you  cannot  lie  in  the  bay, 
H  is  best  to  come  to  an  anchor  in  12  ^thoms,  and  warp  up  in  the  bay  and 
moor  the  ship.  You  must  not  come  too  near  on  the  side  of  the  river,  nor 
where  the  houses  of  the  town  stand,  bat  you  may  go  as  nigh  as  you  please 
to  windward.  You  will  have  twelve  fathoms  water  near  the  wharf  at  the 
fort 

The  river  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  and  has  the  following 
depths ;  from  12,  to  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4},  3,  and  2^  fathoms  water ;  about  a 
cable's  length  frpm  off  its  mouth,  you  will  have  7  fathoms,  and  so  on  to  2-^. 
When  J9VL  are  at  anchor  at  Omoa,  if  the  weather  b^  c\^ycc^^^>\^aias  ^^^ 
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Cape  Tres  Pantas  about  W.  by  N.  or  W.  N.  W.  The  land  to  the  west- 
ward of  Omoa  is  very  high,.aod  remarkable  by  3  or  4  peaks,  or  sugar 
loaves,  considerably  higher  than  the  rest. 


Directionsfrom  Port  Omoa  to  Golfo  Dulce,  at  the  S.  W.  end  of 

the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

The  course  is  westerly  to  Point  San  Francisco,  or  Buenavista,  about  6 
miles  from  Omoa,  and  which  is  very  low.  Then  it  is  W.  N.  W.  to  Cape 
Tres  Puntas,  8  or  9  leagues  from  Point  St.  Franciso ;  between  the  two 
points,  keeping  about  4  miles  from  the  main  shore,  you  may  come  to  an- 
chor in  20  or  15  fathoms,  and  less  water,  muddy  ground  ;  near  the  latter 
point  there  is  a  sandy  bar,  running  a  league  into  the  sea,  before  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river,  which  bar  you  must  be  sure  to  avoid.  When  you  have 
sailed  about  13  or  14  leagues  then  you  may  haul  W.  by  N.  leaving  Cape 
Tres  Puntas  on  your  larboard  side,  about  one  and  a  half  league  off;  and 
having  passed  that  cape,  you  open  Golfo  Dulce,  and  steer  for  it  S.  by  W. 

The  S.  W.  bottom  of  the  bay  of 'Honduras,  into  which  you  enter  after 
having  doubled  Cape  Tres  Puntas,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Gulf  of  Amatique  ;  and  Golfo  Dulce,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  call- 
ed also  Guatimala  Lagoon,  lies  8  or  9  leagues  from  Cape  Tres  Puntaft  ; 
you  must  go  by  your  lead,  and  will  have  from  9  to  <?  J  or  \\  fathoms.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  shows  itself  very  plain  ;  you  bring  it  to  bear  S  S.  W. 
and  anchor  in  what  water  you  please,  mooring  the  ship  S.  £.  and  N.  W. 

Five  or  six  leajgues  N.  £.  by  £.  of  Golfo  Dulce,  and  within  the  land,  is 
the  Golfeto,  or  Little  Gulf,  called  formerly  Pirats  Liigoon,  and  Lake  St. 
Thomas  ;  it  is  3  or  4  leagues  broad,  and  as  many  deep,  the  land  round  i^ 
being  very  low  near  the  sea,  with  la^^e  manganeel  bushes,  but  very  high 
within  the  country.  The  little  Gulf  is  known  by  a  remarkable  tablf* 
mountain  to  the  southward  of  it. 


Directions/or  sailing  from  Black  River,  on  the  Moskito  Shore, 
to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  through  the  entrance  of  the  Main 
reef  at  the  Zapodilla  Keys. 

From  Black  river  to  Bonaca,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W.  22  leagues.  From 
the  west  end  of  Bonaca,  to  the  east  end  of  Rattan  or  Barburatta  island,  it 
is  VV.  S.  W.  5  leagues.  The  harbour  is  about  one  third  down  the  island 
on  the  S.  E.  side  ;  it  is  a  very  narrow  entrance  ;  in  going  in  you  have  C 
and  7  fathoms,  and  then  you  deepen  your  water,  as  you  advance  ;  keep 
close  to  the  keys  on  the  east  side  in  going  in  ;  the  harbour  trenches  to- 
wards the  N.  E. 

Observe  there  is  a  small  shoal  off  the  east  point.  When  you  are  going 
into  Rattan  harbour,  after  you  have  passed  the  point  on  the  starboard 
side,  which  runs  off  a  little  way,  there  is  no  more  than  \\\  fathoms  ;  lU* 
not  borrow  too  near  that  shoal  till  you  are  shut  well  into  the  harbour, 
which  is  noble  and  spacious,  and  where  you  may  anchor  in  10  or  \2  fa- 
thoms ;  the  deepest  water  is  on  the  north  side,  and  the  best  lying  is  to  the 
'^  mtwsirdy  up  the  harbour. — ^There  is  a  small  spot,  right  opposite  the  pp 
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trance,  on  the  north  side,  that  has  no  more  than  20  feet  water  on  it ;  the 
soundings  in  general  are  very  irregular. 

From  the  west  end  of  Rattan  to  the  entrance  through  the  reef  by  the  Za- 
podilla  keys,  the  course  is  W.  29  or  30  leagues.  From  the  W.  end  of  Rat- 
tan to  Utila  it  is  S.  W.  6  leagues.  From  Utila  to  Triumpho  de  la  Cruz 
it  is  S.  by  W.  10  leagues.  From  Point  Cavallo  to  Port  Omoa,  S.  W.  by 
W.  3  leagues.  From  Port  Omoa  to  the  entrance  through  the  reef  by 
the  Zapodilla  keys,  N.  N.  W.  9  leagues. 

You  may  know  the  Zapodilla  keys  by  the  five  dry  sandy  keys  among 
them,  which  are  without  shrubs  or  trees,except  that  on  the  starboard  side, 
on  going  in,  on  which  there  are  two  dry  trees  which  appear  like  a  schoon- 
er at  anchor,  when  you  first  make  them.  All  the  keys  to  leeward  are 
bushy  and  full  of  Zapodilla  trees.  In  the  passage  through  there  is  4^  fa- 
thoms, and  there  you  have  but  two  casts  before  you  deepen  your  water  to 
6,  7,  10,  and  17  fathoms.  This  makes  it  the  best  passage  for  large  ships  } 
the  course  through  is  W.  and  W.  by  N.  when  you  are  over  the  reef,  it  is 
termed  the  harbour  of  the  Honduras. 

From  the  Zapodilla  keys  you  steer  W.  N.  W.  between  4  and  5  leagues, 
to  avoid  several  ugly  shoals  and  rocks  which  lie  to  the  northward  of  the 
passage  through  the  keys  :  and  when  you  bring  Point  Placentia  to  bear  N. 
by  W.  or  N.  \  W.  steer  for  it ;  it  will  be  about  the  distance  of  6  lei^et 
from  you. — From  Point  Placentia  to  Settee  river  the  course  is  N.  by  £.^ 
E.  6  or  7  leagues.  From  Settee  river  to  Colson's  point  it  is  N.  6  leagues. 
From  Colson's  point  to  the  river's  mouth  N.  ^  £.  6  or  7  leagues,  where 
you  anchor,  taking  care  of  the  Middle  grounds. 

Observe  that  after  you  have  got  through  the  Zapodilla  keys,  and  up  as 
high  as  Point  Placentia,  you  may  anchor  all  along  the  main,  in  any  depth 
of  water  from  5  to  17  fathoms,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  2  miles  from 
the  shore,  except  at  Colson's  point,  where  there  is  a  bank  or  shoal  due 
E.  from  the  point,  which  has  not  more  than  7  feet  water  on  it ;  it  lies  be- 
tween 2  and  3  miles  off  the  shore,  and  extends  due  S.  4  miles. 


Directions  for  sailing  into  and  out  of  Truxillo  Baj. 

In  sailing  from  Camaron  to  Cape  Honduras,  the  course  is  about  W.  ^ 
N.  20  lei^es,  lat.  IG""  0'  N.  and  long.  86«  11'  W.  and  to  the  island 
Bonaca,  W.  N.  W.  2  leagues,  lat.  16*  32^  N.  long.  86o  or  W.  This 
island  bears  about  N.  N.  E.  8  or  ^  leagues  from  the  cape.  The  next 
island  is  Rattan,  which  bears  from  the  cape  about  N.  W.  12  leagues,  lat. 
160  24'  N,  long.  88^  2Qt  W.  'J  here  is  Port  Royal  harbour  on  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  island,  and  another  harbour  on  the  southernmost  part,  call- 
ed Calket's  hole.  The  next  island  to  Rattan  is  Utila,  which  is  about  3 
leagues  in  length,  and  has  a  harbour  on  its  S.  side. 

Coming  from  the  eastward  to  Truxillo  bay,  be  sure  to  make  the  land  to 
the  eastward  of  the  cape  ;  it  is  low  by  the  water  side,  but  up  in  the  coun- 
try it  rises  high  ;  when  you  have  run  down  your  distance,  and  got  the 
cape  to  bear  S.  W.  and  Bonaca  N.  or  N.  by  W.  steer  more  southerly  for 
Point  de  Castilla,  or  the  pitch  of  the  cape  ;  your  soundings  alongshore,  at 
one  mile  distance,  will  be  20  fathoms,  muddy  ground.  Run  S.  W.  and  S. 
S.  W.  till  you  bring  Point  de  Castilla  to  bear  N.  N.  £.  or  N.  by  £.  from 
you ;  give  the  point  ■  good  birth,  then  haul  up  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  you  will 
luive  about  9,  10,  or  1 1  iathoms  off  the  point :  run  up  to  the  head  QClhfi. 
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bay  close  to  Old  Truxillo  town,  and  come  to  an  anchor  in  what  depth  of 
water  you  please,  soft  muddy  ground  ;  you  will  have  coming  in,  18,  I7» 
16,  15,  12,  and  so  on,  fathoms  water,  This  bay  is  about  4  leagues  wide, 
and  5  deep  ;  there  is  only  one  shoal  in  it,  called  Luke's  key,  which  lies  on 
the  south  shore,  clear  from  you  :  and  the  rest  of  the  bay  is  very  clear, 
except  close  to  the  shore. 

There  are  no  tides  herfe.  The  latitude  has  been  observed  15^  53'  N. 
and  the  longitude  86*>06'W.  The  variation  8^  40' E.  The  easterly 
wind  blows  here  most  of  the  year  ;  but  the  bay  is  open  to  N.  W.  and 
westerly  winds. 

Coming  to  an  anchor  you  are  to  bring  Point  de  Castilla  to  bear  N.  N. 
\V.  to  N.  W.  about  one  mile  off  shore. 


Description  of  the  Coast  between  Black  River,  on  the  Moskito 
Shoro,  and  San  Fernando  de  Omoa ;  with  directions  for 
^  sailings  anchoring,  8rc. 

BLACK  RIVER  lies  in  lat.  15°  56'  N.  and  Cape  Camaron,  called  also 
Cape  river,  in  lat  16**  00'  N.  the  course  between  the  two  is  W.  by  N.  3 
leagues.  Prauuow  creek  lies  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  river  ;  the 
opening  of  the  latter  river  sh>W3  itself  very  plain  ;  od  the  E.  side  appears 
a  high  sand  hill,  and  on  the  west  side  there  is  a  sandy  spit  stretching  a 
mile  into  the  sea,  and  which  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid. 

Two  miles  W.  ^  S.  from  Praunow  creek  lies  Zuchary  Lion*s  creek, 
whose  high  land  right  over  it,  has  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  not  unlike  to 
that  over  Black  river,  but  distinguished  by  a  saddle  mountain  a  little  to 
the  westward.  The  Little  rocks  are  one  league  distant  W.  by  S  froni 
Zachary  Lion's  creek  ;  the  land  over  them  is  double,  not  very  high,  amt 
f  he  southernmost  appearing  above  the  other. 

Four  leagues  VV.  S.  W.  ^  S.  from  these,  are  the  Great  rocks,  which 
^how  themselves  like  a  round  bluff;  close  to  the  seaside,  about  a  mile 
from  shore,  is  very  tbul  ground,  mixed  with  sand  and  stones,  which  you 
may  avoid.  The  bluff  point  of  the  Great  rocks  to  the  eastward,  and  Old 
Roman  point,  make  Limehouse  bight.  Between  the  Little  and  Great  rocks, 
there  are  two  rivers,  the  nighest  to  the  Great  rocks  being  called  Great 
Piaw,  and  the  other  Little  Piaw  river. 

Limehouse  river  is  3  miles  distant  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Great  rocks ; 
it  is  known  by  a  saddle  mountain,  with  a  sugar  loaf  on  one  side,  and  by  an- 
other sugar  loaf  on  the  other  side,  whose  top  appears  to  be  broken  off. 

New  Roman  river  lies  2J  leagues  farther  W.  N.  W.  near  its  mouth, 
which  is  very  wide,  and  always  open,  are  2  or  3  black  sand  hills  ;  Old, 
or  Great  Roman  river,  whose  opening  is  also  very  wide,  is  4  miles  W.  N. 
VV.  from  this.  Between  the  two  rivers  you  meet  with  a  bank  of  stones 
and  sand,  2  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  3  miles  long ;  it  lies  nearly 
east  and  west ;  to  get  clear  of  this  bank,  you  steer  from  New  Roman  out 
of  the  Bight  W.  N.  W.  and  pass  to  the  northward,  until  you  come  to 
Three  leagues  point,  then  you  steer  right  for  Cape  Honduras.  The 
point  is  easily  known  by  a  round  sand  hill,  covered  with  many  palmetto 
trees,  of  an  inferior  size. 

Cape  Honduras,  or  Point  Castilla,  lies  about  six  leagues  W.  by  N.  from 
oM  Roman  river  ;  and  10  leagues  to  the  W.  of  this  cape,  you  meet  with 
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the  Hogs  islands,  which  are  two  high  islands  southward  of  Rattan,  cvith 
1 8  small  sandy  keys,  which  extend  from  the  S.  £.  of  the  easternmost 
island,  to  the  westernmost  one,  on  the  southward  side  of  hoth  ;  to  the  N. 
W.  of  the  westernmost  isle,  there  are  3  or  4  of  tliese  sandy  keys,  which 
afford  no  passage,  but  you  may  pass  between  the  others.  A  rocky  reef 
stretches  along  to  the  southward  of  these  two  islands,  2  miles  distant  from 
the  shore,  and  running  from  £.  S.  £.  to  N.  W.  You  must  not  come  nearer 
on  any  side  of  the  westernmost  i<«land  than  one  league  ;  but  you  may  ap- 
proach the  easternmost  as  near  as  a  mile,  and  at  its  W.  end  you  come  to 
anchor  in  small  vessels  with  a  sea  breeze,  but  it  is  very  bad  with  a  north. 
On  the  N.  side  of  this  island  is  the  best  channel  to  anchor  at  the  west 
end  ;  you  may  sail  on  boldly,  and  keeping  a  good  look  out  for  a  few 
rocks,  under  water,  which  are  close  to  the  shore,  you  come  in  a  bay  to 
an  anchor,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  good  sandy  ground.  There  is  a 
channel  on  the  south  side,  but  you  are  obliged  to  go  between  the  reef 
and  the  keys,  and  must  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  before  you  attempt  to 
pass  through  it. 

About  5  or  6  leagues  to  the  south-westward  of  Cape  Honduras  lies  the 
town  of  Truxillo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  that  name  ;  and  5  or  6 
miles  to  the  north  of  this  town,  you  meet  with  a  little  sandy  island  called 
Luke's  key.  The  Barcadere  of  Truzillo  is  about  3  miles  to  the  west, 
with  a  small  island  before  it,  called  Isla  Blanca,  or  White  island,  near 
which  you  have  4  fathoms  water.  West  of  the  Barcadere  lies  Horse 
point,  with  a  rocky  reef  running  east  and  west  4  miles  cff  the  shore. 

Having  sailed  seven  leagues  S.  W.  from  the  Horse  pointy  you  come  to 
a  low  sandy  point,  running  a  good  way  into  the  sea,  which  the  bay  men 
have  named  Pull  and  be  damned  point.  Between  the  two  points  is  a 
deep  bay,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms  water.  It  is 
called  Cutchahutana  bight,  and  is  renowned  for  its  turtles  and  manattces, 
or  sea  cows. 

From  this  bight  the  coast  runs  in  a  westerly  and  W.  by  N.  direction  for 
20  leagues,  as  far  as  the  Bishop  and  his  clerks,  and  in  that  interval  has 
many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  arc  Congrehoy,  a  river  remarkable 
for  its  high  peak,  and  river  Leon,  one  league  to  the  eastward  of  tbe  Bi- 
shop and  his  clerks,  which  is  a  noted  place  of  trade  with  the  Spaniards. 
All  along  this  coast  you  may  anchor  with  the  sea  breeze,  but  it  is  very 
bad  in  a  north,  except  at  Porto  Nuevo,  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Truxillo, 
within  Cape  Honduras,  where  ships  are  well  sheltered  against  that  wind. 

The  Bishop  and  his  clerks,  under  which  is  good  anchoring,  are  three 
or  four  rocks  above  water,  one  mile  from  the  shore,  and  about  6  leagues 
distant  S.  W.  from  the  south  end  of  Utila  island,  which  lies  at  pretty  near 
the  same  distance  S.  W.  by  W.  from  the  S,  W.  end  of  Rattan.  In  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  between  these  rocks  and  Utila,  are  the  Salmedina 
reefs,  which  render  that  passage  hazardous. 

Six  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Bishop  and  his  clerks,  lies  the  point 
called  Triumph  de  la  Cruz  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Point  Sal  by  the  bay 
men  j  it  is  known  by  three  or  four  rocks*  pretty  high  above  water,  and 
larger  than  the  Bishop  and  his  clerks ;  they  lie  about  half  a  mile  off 
shore,  and  there  is  a  little  channel  practicable  for  small  craft ;  the  point 
off  the  main  shore  appears  with  little  hills,  as  broken  land,  high  and  low. 

The  anchorage  is  under  this  point  to  the  westward,  and  right  before 
the  opening  of  Puerto  Sal,  a  little  harbour  for  small  vessels  ;  in  18,  17, 
16,  and  15  fathoms  water,  there  is  rocky  ground,  but  from  13  to  12,  and 
less,  you  may  come  with  safety  to  ao  anchor,  in  fine  muddy  ground. 
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The  low  point  of  Puerto  Cavallo  lies  about  10  leagues  W.  by  S.  of 
I'oint  Sal ;  there  is  no  high  land  between  the  two  points,  and  you  meet 
ivilli  two  large  rivers,  viz.  Rio  de  Ulloa,  commonly  called  Rio  Lua,  and 
C.'liamalucon,  a(  both  of  which  you  may  anchor,  in  very  good  muddy 
ground,  with  a  sea  breeze.  To  the  westward  of  the  Low  point,  the  an- 
chorage lies  in  7,6,  and  b  fathoms  water,  sand,  but  without  the  point  yoa 
have  muddy  ground. 

From  Puerto  Cavallo  to  Puerto  Omoa,  which  is  about  8  or  9  miles  far- 
ther to  the  S.  W.  by  W.  it  is  all  very  high  land  ;  five  or  six  broken  hills, 
appearing  red,  lie  close  to  the  sea  between  the  two  places  and  off  these 
red  hills,  a  stone  bank  stretches  to  the  northward  into  the  sea,  about  1  ^ 
mile.     You  must  go  no  nearer  in  shore  than  8  fathoms  water. 


Directions  for  sailing  to  the  Moskito  Shore,  Rattan,  and  Bay 

of  Honduras,  &c. 

Your  course  from  the  west  end  of  Jamaica,  or  Negril  by  south,  to 
Swan*s  islands,  is  W.  by  S.  a  little  southerly,  distance  97  leagues  ;  then 
if  you  don't  make  those  islands,  you  mny  safely  haul  up  S.  VV.  by  S.  and 
not  more  southerly,  especially  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April ;  these  months  are  subject  to  frequent  north  winds,  that  blow  ex- 
cessively hard,  and  make  a  prodigious  sea,  which  with  the  currents,  then 
rapid  and  uncertain,  might  make  you  fall  in  with  Carrantasea  shoals,  call- 
ed also  Hobby's  keys,  both  very  dangerous  in  the  night,  or  thick  wea- 
ther, which  you  are  almost  sure  of  meeting  with  in  north  times. 

Those  dangers  lie  about  25  leagues  to  tho  E.  by  S.  of  Cape  Camaron, 
and  the  same  distance  iS.  S.  E.  from  Swan's  islands,  whose  latitude  is  1 7^ 
21'  a  S.  W.  by  S,  course,  will  much  about  run  you  in  with  Cape  Cama- 
ron, between  which  and  the  above  shoals,  the  shore  is  bold  too,  and  all 
low  land,  till  you  come  to  Black  river,  over  aback  of  which,  begins  the 
high  land,  which  continues  to  the  westward  ;  when  you  have  made  this 
high  land,  you  may  haul  up  more  southerly  for  Black  river.  Your  mark 
for  anchoring  is  to  bring  the  Sugar  Loaf  hill  (so  named  from  its  shape)  to 
bear  south,  and  to  stand  in  12  fathoms,  then  anchor;  you  are  not  to 
stand  nearer  than  12  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  many  anchors  left  there 
by  trading  vessels  in  the  north  times.  This  is  a  wild  open  roadsted,  and 
the  bar  is  too  dangerous  for  strangers  to  attempt  it  with  their  own  boats, 
almost  all  the  year  round. 

Your  course  from  hence  to  Guanaja,  or  Bonaca  island,  as  we  call  it,  is 
W.  N.  W.  about  20  leagues  distance  ;  but  with  a  tolerable  breeze  of  wind 
you  will  soon  rise  it,  as  the  island  is  very  high,  and  may  be  seen  from 
Black  river  bank  in  a  clear  day. 

But  if  you  should  not  have  occasion  to  call  on  the  Moskito  shore,  from 
Swan's  island  to  Bonaca  it  is  S.  W.  by  VV.  ^  W.  38  leagues.  To  sail  into 
the  harbour  of  this  island,  coming  from  the  eastward,  run  down  the  south 
side  thereof;  a  range  of  rocks,  or  rather  small  keys,  trenches  down  on 
that  side,  and  one  of  these  in  particular  will  show  itself  in  a  semi-circular 
form,  from  which  it  has  been  called  Half-moon  key  ;  when  you  see  thig 
range,  you  run  clo<*e  with  the  latter  key  ;  giving  the  others  a  good  birth 
as  you  pass  by  them,  and  continue  so  till  you  bring  a  small  sandy  key 
.'ibrea«t  of  you,  then  haul  up  close  round  this  key,  until  you  are  shot  in 
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within  it  a  large  cable's  length,  and  the  eastward  withal.  In  letting  go 
your  anchor,  you  are  to  observe,  as  you  shoot  in,  that  a  key  will  appear 
to  leeward,  or  to  the  westward  of  you  ;  it  is  called  S.  W.  key  ;  be  sure 
to  leave  this  two  thirds  of  the  distance  over  from  Sandy  Key,  or  rather 
iDiore,  on  your  larboard  hand  ;  for  between  these  two  keys,  and  above 
mid-channel  over  to  the  eastward  lies  a  very  dangerous  shoal ;  on  this 
shoal  there  is  hardly  8  feet  water  in  some  places.  You  will  likewise 
descry  three  keys  more  on  the  larboard  side  in  going  in. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  this  island  lies  the  island  Rattan,  in  lat.  16^  25'  N.— 
W.  S.  W.  I  S.  148  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  Jamaica,  and  N.  N.  W. 

1 1  leagues  from  Truxillo  bay  on  the  continent.  Towards  the  sea,  on 
both  sides,  it  is  mountainous  and  woody  ;  on  the  south  side  are  harbours 

from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  the  dry  season,  some  of  them  without 
fresh  water.  The  most  remarkable  is  New  Port  Royal ;  it  is  a  very  fine 
harbour,  the  sea  breeze  meeting  no  obstruction,  blows  quite  through, 
and  renders  the  place  eitremely  healthy :  the  air  is  there  cooler  and 
more  temperate  than  in  most  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  sailing  from  Rattan  for  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  you  are  to  time  your 
departure  in  the  close  of  the  evening  and  not  before ;  then  you  will  steer 
N.  W,  or  N.  W.  a  little  northerly,  which  will  run  you  in  with  the  South- 
ern four  keys,  distance  about  ^0  or  22  leagues ;  therefore  you  must  be 
particularly  attentive  to  sail  your  vessel  with  such  canvass,  as  to  the  wea- 
ther you  may  have,  or  the  way  she  may  make  through  the  water,  taking 
also  great  care  to  keep  a  very  good  look  out ;  never  attempt  to  run  above 
16  leagues  by  the  log,  as  the  currents  are  very  swifl  and  uncertain,  which 
has  proved  ratal  to  many  ships. 

As  soon  hs  daylight  appears,  then  make  what  sail  you  can,  still  steering 
the  same  course,  and  you  will  soon  rise  the  Southern  four  keys ;  run  well 
in  for  them  on  your  starboard  hand,  and  steer  west  about  6  leagues  for 
Key  Bokel,  to  which  you  will  give  a  good  birth  on  your  starboard  side 
likewise  ;  you  may  know  this  key  by  its  being  round,  low,  and  small,  with 
bushes  on  it,  and  particularly  by  a  large  range  of  keys  to  appearance,  al- 
though they  ai'e  but  one  key  :  it  is  called  Turneff,  and  extends  a  good 
way  to  the  northward  of  Key  Bokel. 

If  it  is  late,  and  you  have  not  daylight  enough  to  run  for  English  key 
channel,  or  Coseen,  or  Corsiana,  (called  St.  Geoige*s  key)  which  last  is 
safest,  especially  for  vessels  of  large  draught  of  water,  that  is  from  12  to 
]  6  feet,  as  it  is  a  straight,  clear  channel,  while  the  other  is  very  narrow 
and  crooked  ;  you  may  haul  up  round  Key  Bokel  inside,  and  stand  into 
5  fathoms  water,  and  anchor  ;  abreast  or  in  shore  of  you  will  appear  small 
inlets,  or  lagoons  ;  but  if  not  too  late  in  the  day,  you  may  with  a  good 
breeze  get  clear  in,  especially  at  Key  Cosina. 

From  Key  Bokel,  after  giving  the  southernmost  part  of  Turneflf,  which 
is  then  near  you,  a  good  birth»  your  course  is  N.  W.  by  N.  rwhich  will 
soon  lead  you  in  sight  of  the  shipping  lying  at  Key  Cosina,  as  well  as  of 
the  key  itself.     At  the  same  time  you  will  make  to  appearance,  ahead  of 
you,  a  large  high  bluff  which  lies  more  inland,  and  to  the  west  of  Key 
Cosina ;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Royden's  bluff ;  keep  this  bluff  open . 
a  cable's  length  of  Key  Cosina,  and  mn  in  with  that  mark  till  abreast  of 
the  south  end  •f  the  reef,  which  is  just  without  the  shipping ;  when' 
abreast  thereof  you  must  haul  under  the  reef,  and  not  far  from  it,  and  yon 
may  bring  up  in  17  and  18  feet  water,  but  a  better  place  is  a  little  fiiilher 
up  to  the  northward,  inside  the  reef,  called  the  blue  hole,  where  you 
have  clay  ground,  and  from  18  to  20  feet  water. 
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kayCoHfialiMinlliallititud^or       IT^SirK. 
Scwtkim  £»iir  kffjf         do,  l7   It  - 

K«7Bdwl     .do.  17    19 

K.  p.  From  the  westennnott  of  tbe  Southern  four  ke;p,  trenchei  ft 
lyefy  whkli  breaks  8^  or  4  miles,  due  8.  S.  E.  and  of  which  care  itiiist 
betaken.   *         ; 

A  di^  sand  bank,  aboiit  a  qiile  long,  lies  from  Cape  Camaron  N.  N.  £• 
I  Et  distance  59  leagues,  and  frpm  Swan's  idands  N.  by  E.  |  £.  25 
l^BUgues. 


'  De»€fiptim  ofVqtio  Bello  Harboqr. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  tbere  are  two  si^aH  islands,  which  lie 
S.  by  E.  I  E.  and  N«  by  W.  f  W.  from  each  other ;  between  them  you 
saB,  or  warp  in,  and  haTO  15  or  16  fathoms  across,  ail  soft  ground.  Due 
west  from  the  northemiBost  island,  and  about  3  cables*  len^  from  it,  lies 
a  bunch  of  rocks,  called  the  Calmedinas ;  yon  haye  20  fathoms,  soft 
gNnind,  between  tl^ese  rocks  and  the  island.  Tou  may  gp  in  and  out  oq 
either  side  of  them,  they  being  steep  too  all  round,  and  always  showing 
themselves. 

The  north  side  of  the.  harbour  is  steep  too  ;  on  the  south  side  there  .ia 
a  reef  along  it,  about  a  cable's  length  fitnn  the  shore.  ^ 

Tdu  may  anchor  any  where,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  high  up  in  the 
cod  of  the  bay. 

Wood  and  water  are  in  great  plenty  here  ;  you  may  either  land  your 
casks  an(d  roll  them  about  10  or  12  yards,  or  fill  your  boat  with  small 
casks.  Cattle  may  be  purchased,  though  not  cheap  nor  good  ;  vegetables, 
there  are  none  to  be  procured,  but  you  have  plenty  of  fish  and  turtle  in 
the  season.  ^ 

To  the  northward  and  southward  of  this  harbour  there ^am  very  good 
bays,  with  many  fresh  water  rivulets,  where  any  tleet  may  ride  and  fill 
in  safety  ;  there  is  no  danger  but  what  is  di/-cemible. 

Lat.  9  deg.  33  min.  N.  long,  from  London  79  deg.  25  min.  W.  Tides 
none,  but  a  rise  and  *fall  of  about  6  or  7  {<^eX,     Variation  9  deg.  40  min.  E. 

The  winds  are  generally  between  the  north  and  east,  except  in  the  bur* 
ricane  asonths ;  and  then  they  are  mostly  from  the  S.  W.  and  VV. 


Directions  for  smling  into  a$id  out  of  Arenas  Bay,  to  the  norths 
icard  of  Cartbagena,  on  the  Spanish  Mam. 

If  you  are"  bound  from  Jamaica  to  the  Spanish  Main,  you  must  ^ork  up 
to  the  Tailahs,  or  the  east  end,  and  steer  S.  £.  to  make  your  course  gbod 
S.  S.  £.  that  you  should  fall  in  with  the  high  land  of  St  Martha,  or  the 
river  Magdalen,  and  the  hills  of  Morro  Hermoso,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  in  11^  N.  lat.  The  distance  from  Jamaica  is  145  leagues  on  a  S. 
S.  E.  course.  You  meet  always  with  a  westerfy  current  in  crossiiigover, 
and  coming  near  the  river  yon  have  whitie  water  30  leagues  off.  'i'he 
high  land  of  St.  Martha  is  the  highest  all  ale^  the  coast,  and  Pohit  Occa 
ts  a  bhtff  point 
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Coming  ia  with  the  coast  in  the  night,  approach  it  no  nearer  than  22 
fathoms.  The  course  from  point  Occa  to  Monro  Hermoso  is  W.  by  S.  10 
leagues  ;  from  that  to  Point  Arenas  S.-W.  and  S.  W.  by  VV  15  leagues, 
and  then  to  Carthagena  S.  W.  by  S.  and  S.  W.  15  leagues  ;  the  land  be- 
tween M^rro  Hermoso  and  Arenas  bay,  is  high  hills,  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  which  are  Samba  hill,  that  appears  lilce  maiden's  paps,  and  another 
next  to  Arenas,  called  Galera  de  Samba,  that  shows  like  a  barn.  Arenas 
point  is  all  low,  except  the  volcano,  which  appears  flat  and  round. 

The  danger  going  into  Arenas  bay,  is  a  reef  at  the  N.  £.  part ;  give  it 
a  good  birth  of  2  or  3  miles,  and  steer  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  in  7  or  8 
fathoms  water.  The  next  shoal  is  the  4  fathoms  bank,  which  bears  W. 
N.  W.  about  three  miles  ;  steer  S.  by  W.  and  south  round  Point  Arenas 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  keeping  at  half  a  mile  or  one  mile  distance,  then  steer 
up  S.  £.  and  £.  S.  £.  and  you  may  anchor  in  what  depth  of  water  you 
please,  from  3  to  20  fathoms,  good  holding  ground. 

The  bay  is  about  6  or  7  leagues  deep,  and  5  broad,  with  many  lagoons 
where  small  ships  may  lie  in  2  or  3  fathoms  water  ;  large  ships  lie  in  8  or 
10  fathoms.  There  are  two  small  keys  above  water,  in  this  bay,  one 
bearing  S.  £.  from  Arenas  point,  the  other  about  S.  by  £.  There  is  a 
bank  which  lies  about  N.  N.  £.  2  leagues  from  Point  Palmerita,  with  only 
9  feet  water  on  it.  This  bay  lies  about  N.  E.  by  E.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  no 
winds  except  N.  W.  can  hurt  you  here,  and  they  blow  very  hard.  Some- 
times N.  £.  winds  blow  here  the  most  part  of  the  year.  Point  Arenas  and 
Point  Palmerita  make  the  bay  ;  they  bear  from  each  other  about  N.  by  E. 
and  S.  by  W. 

Sailing  out  of  this  bay,  bound  to  Carthagena,  steer  to  the  W.  N.  W.  to 
get  2  or  3  leagues  off,  then  steer  S.  S.  W.  But  if  you  arc  bound  to  the 
eastward,  or  to  Jamaica,  you  must  work  up  as  far  as  the  river  Magdalen  or 
Point  Occa,  to  be  sure  of  fetching  near  the  E.  end  of  Jamaica.  The 
current  ^ets  in  the  of&ng  mostly  to  the  eastward,  except  in  strong  N.  £. 
winds. 

Latitude  lO^'  60'  N.  Lpmgitude  74°  55  W.  Variation  6®  22'  £. 

To  anchor,  bring  Point  Arenas  N.  W.  and  the  Volcano  N.  E.  or  N.  E, 
by  £.  and  Samba  hill  E.  S.  E.  to  E. 


Carthagena. 

Being  at  anchor  off  Carthagena,  Point  Cunnoa  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  Point 
Salmadina  S.  ^  E.  and  the  Citadel  E.  ^  S.  in  7  fathoms  water,  dark  sandy 
ground,  distance  off  shore  about  6  or  7  miles.  Sounded  from  the  ship  to- 
wards the  land,  and  carried  7  fathoms  for  nearly  two  miles,  and  the  water 
shoaled  very  regularly  until  one  mile  from  the  shore,  when  there  was  4 
iiUhoms.  Ran  along  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  in  3^^  fathoms 
water  until  to  the  southwanl  of  the  tower,  then  stood  off  and  K>and  the 
water  deepen  very  gradually  as  it  shoaled  when  standing  in. 

The  land  to  the  northward  of  Carthagena  is  high,  slopii^  to  the  north- 
ward until  it  comes  to  a  point  very  much  like  Portland*  in  the  i^iglish 

—  --  -  - '-  — *- 

*  This  point  has  no  resemblance  to  Portland  until  you  bring  it  to  bear  about  E.  S.  ^E. 
when  it  considerably  resembles  the  outer  point,  but  is  much  higher.  In  working  ui)  from 
Boca  Chica  to  Carthagena  there  are  thjree  points,  two  on  the  larboard  and  bnf  on  the 
starboard  hand,  ev^ry  one  of  which  much  resembles  the  outer  point  of  the  Bill,  though  in 
miniature,  indeed  the  sou*hcriiu:o«t  ^or  the  larboard  side)  vesembles  both  the  inner  and 
outer  part  of  the  Bill. 
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chttwel.  On  the  1ij|te8t  pvt  of thk  Imd  is  « •moiiMtar^  v  8i  batterj,  «ki 
n  ilif.its£  This  boiding,  <tai«ij  part  of  the  citj  tiwt  it  walled,  andtba 
lead  gmngy  any  ihip  may  come  near  enooj^  to  command  the  town.  ,  The 
see  breese  aeti  in  rm  kte,  about  noon  or  2  P.  M.  It  aometimea  blowa 
abaoat  a  pte  of  wuid  nntil  midnight,  pr  e^en  Mar.  Cahn  an  general 
nboatdajligbt 

In  nudting  Carthagenaflrom  the  northwanA,  if  wdU  oat  to  ae8,yoanugr, 
in  clear  weather,  pereeivii  the  monaatery  (beAM  mentioned)  aa  br  north 
at  lat  1(3^  47',  rifling  like  a  rock  from  the  water.  There  is  no  apparent  en- 
trance to  the  northward  of  the  town  or  monaatery,  but  after  yon  haye  run 
conriderably  to  the  aonthward  of  the  city,  yon  percmve  .awide  opening 
cdUed  Bocca  Grande.  This,  howerer,  ia  not  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
btit  at  Boca  Chica  (or  a  Uttle  Month)  which  liea  round  Point  Salmadina 
oboat  10  milea  to  theabnthward  of  the  city.  In  cominginto  the  entrance 
of  Boca  Chica,  yon  will  perceiire  a  strong  fort  with  a  low  battery  stretch- 
ing west  from  It,  but  connected  with  it.  This  feit  and  batteiy  stand 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and  to  a  atranger  the  best  passi^ 
seeoM  to  be  to  ^e  eaatward  of  the  ibrt«  but  this  is  not  the  case,  aa  not  on- 
ly is  the  proper  passage-to  the  westward  of  the  aforeaoid  fort,  but  you 
moat  sinrre  dose  rooid  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  west  side,  which  jpoint, 
when  so  close  to  that  yon  might  heave  a  biscnit  on  shore,  is  so  bold  that 
von  will  then  have  ten  ftthoms  water.  There  ia  a  small  fort  on  the  lar- 
board or  west  side,  whibh  yon  round  before  you  come  to  the  Boca  Chica, 
inth  3  or  4  tuns  mounted  on  it  When  bnc^  round  the  Sandy  Point  you: 
will  general^  set  a  Pilot,  but  if  you  should  not,  you  roost,  after  passings 
large  fort  on  the  larboard  hand,  come  to  an  anchor  for  lb*  fort  boat  to 
board  you.  You  must  anchor  in  about  17  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  pretty 
close  in  a  small  sandy  Bay  with  some  bouses  on  the  west  iide  of  it,  and 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  the  larboord  large  fort.  It  sometimes  blows 
very  hard  here  early  in  the  morning,  and  vessels  are  apt  to  drag  their  an- 
chors. It  is  therefore  adviseable  always  to  come  to  with  your  best  ground 
tackle.  There  is  a  pret^  strong  tide  of  flood  sets  up  the  harbour  from 
Boca  Chica  towards  the  city,  and  the  ebb  sets  down.  There  are  perches 
set  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  channel  up  from  Boca  Chica  to  the  an- 
c|ion^e  at  the  city,  but  the  channel  is  extremely  intricate  and  not  to  be 
Attempted  by  a  stranger  without  a  Pilot.  In  anclioring  in  the  bay  to  the 
northward  of  the  large  fort  on  the  larboard  side  at  Boca  Chica,  you  wili 
perceive  a  perch  to  the  eastward,  which  will  show  the  necessity  of  being 
in  as  close  to  the  western  shore  as  you  prudently  can  before  \  ou  anchor. 
Pilots  here  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  masters  of  vessels  will  do  well  tc 
work  their  vessels  themselves  and  make  their  own  people  steer,  allowing 
the  Pilot  to  point,  or  if  they  understand  Spanish,  to  tell  them  how  hr 
they  may  steer  towards  each  shore. 


Other  directions  for  Carthagena. 

In  the  former  directions  it  is  mentioned  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  very 
late  in  the  day,  and  that  it  blows  half  a  gale  of  wind.  The  former  part 
is  true»  bat  the  latter  not  so  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  "  I  have,"  says  the 
writer,  *'  l>een  in  this  harbour  from  the  21st  June  to  the  1 8th  July,  and 
have  scarcely  had  any  t)iing  to  call  even  a  fresh  sea  breeae.    The  land 
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wiod.on  the  contrary,  has  been  three  or  four  times  pretty  violent,  parti- 
cularly on  the  22d  June,  about  5  A.  M.  when  it  blew  so  fresh  that  we 
drove  at  the  anchorage  inside  of  Boca  Chica  (in  7  fathoms)  with  both  our 
best  bower  anchors  down  ;  and  July  18,  about  the  fiame  hour,  an  Ameri- 
can brig  (the  Connecticut,  of  Hartford,  Capt.  Blin)  drove  with  her  small 
bower  down.  In  neither  instance  did  the  violence  of  the  gnle  (or  more 
properly  squdl)  continue  more  than  an  hour." 

Fort  St.  Jose  stands  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  at  Boca  Chica 
between  the  islands  of  Baru  and  Tierra  Bomba,  but  rather  nearer  to  Baru. 
To  any  vessel  coming  from  the  northward  and  rounding  the  sandy  point 
of  Tierra  Bomba  close,  (as  they  ought)  the  entrance  of  Boca  Chica  will 
appear  to  be  between  Fort  St.  Jose  and  Barra,  (viz.  to  the  eastward  of 
Boca  Chica,)  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  but  be- 
tween Fort  St.  Jose  and  Tierra  Bomba,  viz.  to  the  westward  of  Fort  St, 
Jose,     The  water  between  Fort  St.  Jose  and  Isla  Baru  is  shallow. 

Fort  St.  Jose  has  a  low  battery  connected  with  it  which  runs  out  to 
the  westward.  The  land  breeze  in  general  sets  from  about  S.  £.  and  E. 
S.  £.  inside  the  harbour. 

Coming  to  this  place  from  St.  Martha,  afler  passing  Point  Samba  we  ex- 
perienced a  very  strong  northerly  current  in  shore,  and  I  understand  this 
is  generally  the  case  ;  therefore,  any  vessel  bound  from  hence  for  Jamaica 
or  Hayti  ought  to  work  close  in  shore,  (at  least  as  close  as  prudent  for 
avoiding  Negril  and  the  other  Rocks  off  Point  de  Cunnoa,  and  Point  Samba, 
and  indeed  it  will  not  be  always  necessary),  to  work,  as  by  timing  their 
departure  from  Boca  Chica  so  as  to  answer  the  land  breeze  early  in  the 
morning,  they  may  oAen  be  well  up  with  Point  Samba  before  the  sea 
breeze  sets  in. 

In  passing  Point  Samba  during  the  night,  give  it  a  birth,  as  it  is  very 
low  and  a  reef  lies  off  it.     Its  lat.  is  10''  51'  N.  long.  TS""  30"  W. 

From  many  circumstances  and  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able 
personally  to  make,  and  the  information  I  have  collected,  I  am  induced  to 
think  any  vessel  bound  from  hence  to  the  Windward  Islands,  ought  to 
work  in  shore  as  far  up  as  St.  Martha,  (attending  to  the  previous  remarks) 
as  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  a  northerly  current  up  to  Point  Samba^ 
and  also  between  Point  Samba  and  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Magdalen,  from  which  river  there  is  generally  an  eddy  current  sets 
up  the  Bay  towards  the  Lagoon  St.  Martha,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  up  to  St.  Martha. 

Off  the  entrance  of  the  river  Magdalen  the  water  is  much  discoloured, 
and  where  the  fresh  water  in  part  covers  the  salt,  its  appearance  is  really 
alarming,  but  the  lead  will  shew  there  is  no  danger.  Weak  vessels  should 
pay  attention,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  large  trunks  and  roots  which  fre- 
quently float  down  the  river. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  currents  which  set  out  from  the  different 
entrances  of  the  Magdalen,  vessels  working  up  for  St.  Martha  may  get  a 
good  fhore  to  the  northward. 

[NOTE. — Water  may  be  procured  about  half  a  mile  below  the  city  on 
the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  it  is  brackish  ;  however,  excellent  cis- 
tern (rain)  water  may  be  obtained  at  the  powder  magazine  which  lies  on 
the  starboard  hand  going  up  from  Boca  Chica.  After  heavy  rains,  water 
may  be  had  at  the  isle,  bearipc:  nearly  E.  by  S.  J  S.  from  anchorage  with 
out  paying  for  it. 
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■  ■  •  ■ 

At  CatthiMeU,  ai  io  all  otbaf  Spuutb  oortt,  no  penon  is  allomd  to 
Und  bnm  aaj  restdihat  aArireSy  natil  uie  bas  been  previoetlj  viaited 
br  tbe  dutofluboeae  boat,  ^and  pennitsktai  granted  ij  tfae  captain  of 

tbepcfft] 

'   ■'  jf  ■■.■••• 


St  Martha 

« 

baitaated  in  a  valley  at  tbe  foot  of  bi^  moantaint.  Anj  vessel  from 
Ilia  nortbmrd  may  easilj  and  safisly  make  tbe  baiboar  by  ranning  down 
aloQg  sbore  at  one  or  two  miles  distance  nntil  tbe  town  witb  3  cbarcbes 
and  tbe  ctistom-bonse  (wbicb  is  remarkable  by  towers,  &c.^  is  seen,  and 
tben  run  in  on  eitber  side  tbd  More  rock,  on  wbicb  a  small  fort  is  boilt, 
tint  obserte  tbe  soatb  point  of  tbe  Moro  rock  ooght  to  get  a  birtb  of  at 
least  a  cablets  length. 

Tb^re  are  some  old  wrecks  in  St.  Martbabarboar  wbicb,  as  the  water 
IS  very  clear,  may  be  easily  seen  under  water.  The  bottom  is  fine 
eand. 

Small  vesaels  generally  moor  in  tbe  Horse-shoe  (shaped)  bay,  above 
the  town,  where  Aej  are  ezceedin|^y  well  sheltered,  no  mrtber  direc- 
tions are  necessarf  for  St  Martha,  as  an^  person  may  take  a  vessel  ii^ 
It  safely  in  day-light,  and  no  prudent  navigator,  who  is  a  stranger,  will  at- 
tempt it  at  ni^t 


From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  St  Roman,  Cata  Bay,  Porto 

Cabeiio,  &c. 

The  land  is  still  very  high  and  mountainous,  the  westward  of  Cape 
Blanco,  for  about  iO  or  12  leagues,  when  it  begins  to  become  lower ;  the 
coast  all  along  is  bold  and  clear  *;  you  may  stand  within  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
all  the  way  down  from  La  Guayra  to  Porto  Cabeiio,  about  10  or  12 
leagues  to  leeward  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  about  6  to  windward  of  Porto 
Cabeiio,  you  meet  with  a  very  fine  bay,  or  rather  harbour,  called  Cata 
Bay ;  there  is  not  less  than  10  fathoms  in  going  in,  and  when  you  are  en- 
tered, you  may  anchor  in  what  water  vou  piease,  from  6  to  20  fathoms 
being  land-locked  from  all  winds,  but  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  N.  £.  which 
winds  seldom  blow  here ;  you  have  a  regular  sea  breeze  all  day,  and  a 
fine  land  breeze  ail  night,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  fresh  water.  There 
is  a  town  4  or  5  miles  from  this  bay,  and  many  planters  and  other  people 
live  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  abundance  of  cocoa,  and  money 
likewise.  This  bay,  which  lies  from  Curassoa  S.  £.  by  E.  by  compass 
fthere  is  half  a  point  of  variation  here)  is  seldom  without,  one  or  more 
butch  vessels  trading  for  cocoa ;  the  land  is  very  high,  on  both  sides  the 
bay,  with  a  fin^  valley  in  the  middle  ;  there  are  several  other  small  bays, 
to  the  eustvrard,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Turiano,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  Cata  bay,  either  for  a  ship  to  lie  in,  or  for  tradq. 

From  Cape  Blanco  to  Porto  Cabeiio,  the  course  is  W.  ^  S.  or  W.  by  S. 
distance  17  or  18  leagues  ;  the  land  is  very  high  tiU  you  come  about  a 
league  to  leeward  of  Cata  bay,  and  then  it  runs  lower  down  to  Porto  Ca- 
belJo  :  this  port  is  in  a  large  valley,  round  a  low  point,  6  leagues  to  lee- 
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ward  of  Cata  bay ;  you  may  see  from  this  bay  the  land  which  runs  out 
from  Point  Tucaras  ;  it  bears  W.  N.  W.  from  the  bay  18  or  19  leagues  ; 
from  Cape  Blanco  N.  by  W.  above  36 ;  and  from  Porto  Cabello  N.  W. 
by  W.  distance  12  leagues. 

From  Point  Tucaras  to  the  Point  of  Coro  the  coast  lies  N.'by  VV.  about 
14  leagues;  the  land  all  along  is  low  and  full  of  islands  and  keys,  but 
down  towards  Coro  it  is  higher.  Cape  St.  Roman  lies  23  leagues  to  the 
N.  W.  by  W.  of  Point  Coro,  and  may  both  be  descried  fromCurassoa  in 
clear  weather.  On  this  coast  you  find  very  little  lee  current,  till  you  come 
without  the  stream  of  Point  Coro,  but  at  most  times  you  have  fine  wea- 
ther, and  variable  winds. 


/ 


!ta 


From  Cape  Codera  to  Cape  Blanco— Jasper  Bay. 

If  you  come  out  from  Cape  Codera,  and  are  bound  to  the  westward, 
you  may  stroke  the  cape  as  close  on  board  as  you  please,  as  it  is  stee(i 
too  ;  there  is  a  small  sandy  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  cape,  and  close  to 
it,  wherein  you  may  anchor  in  what  depth  you  find  convenient ;  this  bay 
has  nothing  remarkable.  The  anchoring  is  good,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, but  no  fresh  water. 

When  you  come  round  Cape  Codera,  if  it  is  day«time,  you  will  see  the 
White  rock,  which  bears  from  the  cape  N.  by  W.  distant  6  miles,  and 
from  Chuspa  bay  N.  £.  by  E.  8  or  9 miles.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  hull 
of  a  first  rate,  and  almost  as  white  as  Beach  head ;  you  have  dll  clean 
ground  about  it,  but  on  the  west  end  there  is  a  small  ledge  of  a  quarter  o{ 
a  mile  from  the  rock. 

Having  rounded  Cape  Codera  you  will  see  a  low  point  to  the  south- 
westward,  about  7  miles  ;  it  is  the  first  you  come  to  ;  you  may  run  down 
to  it.within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  ;  then  a  fine  sandy  bay  opens  to  the 
westward,  into  which  you  may  haul  round  the  point,  and  giving  it  a  birth 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  bay  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Chnsba  bay. 
but  the  English  have  named  it  Jasper  bay  ;  you  may  anchor  there  within 
less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  in  7  fathoms  water. 

When  you  have  run  into  7  fathoms  water,  you  will  bring  the  £.  part  of 
the  bay,  that  is  the  point  round  which  you  came,  to  bear  N.  E.  and  in  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  bay  you  will  get  fine  fresh  water,  and  food  wood. — 
There  is  always  a  little  swell  in  the  bay  ;.when  you  anchor  you  will 
perceive  a  small  point  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  you,  and  close 
round  that  point  there  is  a  small  town  ;  but  the  landing  here  is  very  bad, 
on  account  of  the  great  surf  on  the  beach.  The  land  to  the  westward 
trends  to  the  W.  by  S.  and  is  very  high,  both  inland  and  near  the  coast ; 
very  little  is  to  be  had  here  but  wood  and  water. 

From  Jasper  bay  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  course  is  W.  by  S.  13  league*-, 
and  to  La  Guayra  W.  by  S.  10  leagues.  La  Guayra  is  in  a  small  bay. 
about  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  windward,  or  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Blanco. 
There  is  a  predi^ous  high  mountain  aback  of  La  Guayra,  which  is  almost 
as  high  as  that  of  Teoerii^'e :  it  is  called  the  mountain  of  Caraccas.  Cape 
Bhmco  is  low  land,  so  that  when  you  are  4  leagues  o£f  you  caOBOt  possi- 
bly see  it  on  account  of  that  moontain.  Being  off  Cape  Blanco,  within  a 
league  or  two  of  the  land,  you  may  seethe  fort,  batteries,  and  town  of  La 
Guayra,  which  appear  of  a  whitish  is^j^  while  the  soil  about  the  town 
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lwA»  red.    When  tea  are  fdlMMiftir  «  faalei  fitwiiipe  B1«ko,  h  leeke 
Kke  A  town  under  tae'hi^  laaa«  and  has«  gny  and  ivnid  appearance ; 
the  Mm  h  dear  and  bold  all  «loi«.    Cape  Blanco  lies  in  1«L  10<*  W^ai 
Cape  Codera  in  lat.  I0<>  56'. 
If  joo  #ish  to  anchor  under  Key  Blaneo,  gire  ita  west  edge  a  birtk  of 

^  hali^  a  mile,  and  haul  hp  N.  or  N.  N.  E.  until  Uie  tt^diMe  of  tlw  kej  orilte 

'  huts  on  it  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  S.  £•  when  jou  magr  come  too  in  from  3f  to  4 
ftthoms.  If  the  current  sets  to  leeward  do  not  giTethe  key  so  wide  a 
birth,  bat  you  will  see  a  reef  to  the  westward  of  yon,  &r  which  your  eye 
must  be  your  guide.  If  you  draw  but  10  feet  water  you.  may  proceed  to 
the  harbour  or  near  it,  by  bringing  the  W.  end  of  Cape  B|aneo  to  bear  S. 

"E.  I  £.  by  compam  (that  is,  after  you  hare  passed  two  twb  to  the  west- 
ward of  you)  and  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  until  you  cross  a  bank  of  12  feet, 
and  #ben  you  deepen  into  4  or  &  fiithoms  you  will  be  about  a  mile  off  a 

r  thick  bushy  point  on  your  starboard  hand ;  thence  steer  N.  W*  by  W.  or 
if  theYe  be  any  yessels  in  port  keep  in  the  middle  between  point  and  point ; 
hut  if  you  get  cohfiised,  the  best  way  is  to  anchor  and  send  on  shore  for  a 
plot.  If  you  draw  more  than  12  feet  water,  I  woutd  adTise  you  to  go  to 
the  eastward  of  Kej  Blanco,  and  keep  the  blue  water  as  long  as  you 
can,  letting  your  eye  be  your  pilot  dways  and  tiiat  Irom  the  mast-head. 


From  the  Dispirited  Keys  to  Cape  Codera  or  Quadera* 

V^' course  between  the  two  places  is  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  25  leifoes; 
it  is  all  a  bold  shore,  so  that  you  may  run  down  along,  dose  within  IS 
leagues,  or  less  ;  and  when  you  come  within  2  or  3  leagues  of  the  cape, 
there  is  a  fine  bay,  wherein  you  may  anchor,  in  what  water  you  please, 
and  good  ground  ;  you  run  so  fiir  into  that  bay,  as  to  bring  Cape  Codera 
to  bear  N.  or  N.  by  E  when  you  have  &  fethoms  water,  2  miles  from  the 
shore.  When  at  anchor,  with  the  above  bearings,  and  the  cape  distant  3 
leagues,  there  is  a  lagoon  W.  S.  W.  from  you,  where  you  may  get  good 
fresh  water ;  you  will  see  a  table  land  on  the  main,  bring  it  to  bear 
S.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  W.  and  you  may  run  into  that  bav  in  the  night 
by  the  lead,  and  anchor  in  what  water  you  choose ;  inland  it  is  very 
mountainous,  but  by  the  water  side  the  land  is  low.  This  bay  is  call- 
ed Capaya  bay ;  several  planters  are  settled  round  it,  from  which  you 
can  procure  plenty  of  cocoa. 


The  Dispirited  Keys  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  sailors  have  given  this  name  to  the  small  islets,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards Cayos  de  Ceritu. 

From  Salt  Tortuga  to  those  keys,  the  course  is  S.  E.  by  S.  or  S.  S.  E. 
distance  18  leagues  ;  they  are  low  sandy  keys,  with  some  mangroves  up- 
on them,  but  no  fresh  water,  lying  about  4  miles  from  the  coast ;  you  fp 
in  round  the  N.  end  of  them,  within  half  a  mile  of  which  there  are  6  9r 
7  fathoms  water. 

After  you  are  sot  round  the  N.  W.  end  of  those  keys,  you  may 
ron  the  inside  of  them,  keeping  in  6,  7,  or  8  fathoms  fnfer,  one- 
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fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  verjr  good  ground,  and  quite  land- 
locked from  all  winds.  Yon  will  have  the  little  islands  Boraritas  3  or  4 
leagues  to  the  £.  N.  £.  The  city  of  Barcelona  bears  S.  S.  E.  from  them^ 
about  4  or  5  Jeaguep. 

The  land  on  the  main  all  along  is  high,  mountainous,  and  uneven  ;  the 
highest  land  along  shore  that  you  can  se^  when  at  anchor  there,  bears  W. 
ii>.  W.  distant  about  ,5  or  (3  leagues  ;  thepe  i^  biit  little  to  be  got  at  this 
|)lace,  so  we  will  proceed  along  t&e  coast. 


Qescription  of  the  Spanish  Majn,  arfd  the  adjacent  Ishndsyfrom 
Margarita  Island /o  Cape  3t.  llQinai). 

The  Island  of  Margarita^ 

From  $t.  Vincent  to  Margarita  the  course  is  S.  W.  distance  62  leagues, 
«nd  from  Grenada  to  the  same'  island,  the  course  is  S.  W.  by  W.  distant 
15  leagues. 

The  island  of  Margarita  is  12  leagues  long,  and  lies  £.  bj  N.  and  W.  by 
S.  It  is  high  land  all  through,  except  the  W.  part,  on  which  is  a  low 
sandy  point,  running  off  shoal  to  the  Pearl  bank,  which  is  joined  to  it.— 
Four  or  five  ipiles  inland  from  thi^  W.  end  there  is  a  very  high  part  of 
land,  with  the  appearance  of  a  sugar-loaf  on  the  top  of  it,  which  sugar- 
loaf  seems  as  if  it  was  falling  down  to  the  northward.  Bring  that  high  land 
to  bear  E.  by  N.  and  if  you  are  bound  to  Tortug^,  steer  W,  S.  W,  ^hich 
course  will  carry  you  to  that  island. 

The  hapbaur  of  Pampata,  situated  on  the  E.  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  of 
Margarita,  is  .open  tp  the  uiud  from  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  The  anchorage  is 
good,  and  ground  clear.  Running  into  the  bay,  he  careful  and  n^t  border 
too  close  on  the  northerly  part,  as  there  is  a  small  shoallh^t  runs  off  cdiiQut 
a  cable's  length.  In  coming  from  th^  eastward  you  may  always  kmoyr 
this  harbour  by  a  rock  that  lies  off  the  tgwn.  The  Friars  are  a  cluster  pf 
small  islands,  six  in  number,  distant  from  ihe  N.  £.  end  of  Margarita  9  or 
lO  miles.  The  passage  between  the  Friars  and  Margarita  is  ctew  vid 
good  from  12  to  14  fathoms,  sandy  bottom! 

There  is  a  good  passage  between  the  islands  of  T/estigos  and  Sola,  which 
is  a  rock  that  bears  N.E.  by  E.  fromihe  body  of  the  Friiars,  distant  about  1 2 
miles  ;  you  will  carry  from  15  to  27  fathoims  between  them,  sandy  bottom 
and  clear  ground.  Sola  is  small  and  caonot  be  seen  more  than  7  or  8  miles 
from  the  deck  of  a  frigate.  The  island  of  Testigos  is  liigb^  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  ones  round  it. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  ynahing  to  ran  .between  the 
main  and  Testigos  in  the  night,  should  steer  Well  to  the  southward,  be- 
fore they  keep  off,  as  there  is  a  current  setting  to  the  westward  at  t)be 
rate  of  2  or  3  knots  per  howr,  and  should  you  steer  1  direct  course,  the 
probability  is  you  wQuld  be  drifted  on  Testigos  or  the  Green  boat  before 
you  are  aware  of  it.  The  channel  is  dear  and  good,  with  regular  souiii^- 
in&  from  16  to  20  &thoms,  sand  and  shells. 

46 
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JMrections  for  Cumana. 

Sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Cumana,  be  careful  not  to  borrow  too  close 
to  Ptfint  Araya,  as  there  is  a  shoal  that  makes  off  the  point  about  two  miles 
to  the  westward. 

The  bank  you  anchor  on  is  steep  ;  you  lie  about  one-half  a  mile  from 
shore  ;  the  holding  ground  good.     The  town  of  Cumana  lies  two  miles 
up  a  river  that  empties  itself  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.     The  water  of 
this  rirer  is  excellent  for  drinking,  and  easy  to  be  got.  There  are  no  sound- 
ings in  the  bay  until  you  approach  the  shore  within  one  mile. 

The  sea-breeze  sets  in  here  about  10  o* clock  A.  M.  from  the  westward, 
and  continues  until  3  P.  M.  The  land-breeze  then  comes  off  about  east, 
generally  in  a  light  swell. . 

Laguira,  which  lies  in  lat.  10®  37'  N.  long.  66^  59'  W.  is  an  open  road- 
stead, where  you  lie  exposed  to  all  winds  to  the  northward  of  east  and 
west.  The  bottom  is  hard,  and  holding  ground  not  very  good.  Water  not 
to  be  had  in  any  quantity,  but  may  be  obtained  five  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  but 
do  not  extend  over  30  miles  from  the  coai^t. 


The  Island  of  Tortuga. 

The  Tortuga  or  Salt  Tortuga,  is  a  very  low  island,  which  cannot  ho 
seen  above  4  or  5  leagues  off;  keep  on  the  S.  side  of  it,  and  anchor  about 
a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  a  low  point  on 
the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  ;  bring  the  low  S.  E.  point  to  bear  £.  N.  £. 
and  you  will  have  1 8  or  20  futhoms  water  ;  and  if  you  moor,  your  west- 
ernmost anchor  will  lie  in  about  30  fathoms,  good  ground  ;  but  do  not  gc 
any  nearer  in,  for  the  ground  is  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  mercliarii 
ships  who  load  suit  here,  heaving  their  ballast  out.  You  are  to  moor  W. 
N.  VV.  and  E.  S.  E. 

During  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day  the  wind  is  at£.  or  tothesouthwani 
of  E.  and  in  the  afternoon  it  comes  to  the  N,  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E. 

The  north  side  of  Margarita  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 1®  10'  N.  and  Tortug;* 
lies  10"  67',  bearing  from  the  former  W.  by  S.  but  in  coming  down,  yon 
must  steer  W.  S.  W.  on  account  of  a  strong  current  to  the  N.  W. 

In  approaching  the  island,  b^  sure  to  come  by  the  south  side  of  it ;  foi 
on  the  north  side  there  are  several  reefs  imd  shoals,  which  make  it  dan- 
gerous. The  S.  E.  point  of  Tortuga  lies  tlat,  about  half  a  mile  off.  An- 
chor to  the  westward  of  this  S.  E.  point,  bearing  IL  N.  £.  about  half  u 
mile,  and  then  the  south  point  of  the  island  will  bear  W.  by  S.  G  or  7 
miles.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  south  point  there  is  a  tine  lagoon, 
which  has  12  feet  water,  and  more  at  the  entrance  ;  when  you  are  in. 
you  find  a  great  plenty  of  wilks,  conchs,  craw  fish  ;  and  some  chicken 
turtle  ;  there  are  abundance  of  goats  on  the  island,  but  they  are  verv 
wild  ;  a  large  grove  of  trees  is  to  be  seen  on  the  eastward  of  the  island 
but  there  is  very  little  wood  any  where  else,  and  only  a  little  mangrt>v(. 
here  and  there- 
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The  Island  of  Grenada. 

The  S.  W.  end  of  Grenada  lies  in  lat.  1 1""  38'  N.  and  aboot  long.  B\^ 
o2'  VV.  The  eastern  part,  called  the  Cabesterre,  is  low  land  ;  but  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  may  be  seen  14  or  15  leagues  off,  rises  m  the  middle 
of  the  island,  and  runs  N.  and  S.  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

There  is  good  anchoring  ground  all  along  the  coast  of  Grenada,  and  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  several  small  bays  and  creeks,  commodious  for 
vessels,  as  well  as  for  landing  and  shipping  goods. 

The  grand  bay,  in  which  the  port  is  included,  as  wdU  as  the  careening 
place,  lies  on  the  west  side,  and  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent. — 
The  true  entrance  of  the  port  is  from  W.  S.  W. — several  men  of  war 
have  anchored  and  careened  here,  and  all  the  pilots  greatly  commend  the 
goodness  of  the  anchoring  ground,  as  well  as  its  situation,  which  affords 
good  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

Just  as  you  enter  the  port,  there  runs  out  a  high  rocky  point,  very 
steep  on  every  side,  excepting  to  the  N.  E.  On  this  the  Fort  Royal, 
which  is  but  small,  is  constructed  in  as  regular  a  manner  as  the  nature  of 
the  place  will  admit ;  but  it  is  overlooked  by  the  several  heights  which 
form  and  surround  the  harbour. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  about  7  miles  E.  of  point  Salines,  lies 
the  harbour  of  Calvioi  which  is  very  deep.  It  is  divided  into  the  out- 
ward and  the  inner  port ;  the  entrance  into  the  former  is  above  half  a 
mile  broad,  with,  as  much  extent  within  ;  the  entrance  into  the  inner  port 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  its  depth  above  a  mile  ;  it  is 
for  the  most  part  7  fathoms  deep  and  excellent  holding  ground,  being  eve- 
ry where  a  sol\  oozy  bottom.  The  ships  here  may  lie  alongside  of 'the 
warehouses,  and  take  in  their  loading  with  great  ease  and  convenience  ; 
after  which  they  can,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  towed  into  the  outer 
harbour,  which  enjoys  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  ships  can  sail  in  or 
out  with  the  common  trade  wind. 

From  Brown's  point  (the  S.  W.  end  of  Tobago)  to  Point  Salines  (the 
S.  W.  end  of  Grenada)  the  course  is  N.  W.  by  VV.  '^7  leagues.  The  S. 
-^ide  of  Grenada  is  bold,  giving  it  a  mile  or  two  birth  ;  there  being  only 
two  or  three  small  rocky  islands,  and  some  rocks  very  near  the  shore.  As 
you  run  down  towards  Point  Salines,  you  will  see  the  islet  Ramier,  a  ve* 
ry  small  island,  about  one  mile  south,  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  l^mile 
S.  £.  from  the  point.  Gi^  that  island  a  mile  birth  ;  you  cannot  go  within 
it,  as  there  is  but  little  water.  To  the  point  Salines  it  is  sofficient  to  giv^ 
half  a  mile  birth,  there  being  no  less  than  7  fathoms.  As  soon  as  you  are 
pasjt  that  point,  you  open  the  Grand  b^,  and  may  borrow  pretty  nigh  ; 
turji  up,  and  anchor  to  the  northward  of  the  fort,  which  bears  from  point 
Salines  N.  £.  by  N.  A  mile  from  the  fort  you  will  have  16  fathoms,  clear 
ground,  but  higher  it  is  much  shallower^  and  a  little  rocky.  If  you  go 
into  the  harbour,  run  close  Hndet  the  fort,  and  anchor  midway,  or  rather 
nearest  the  fort,  then  warp  up,  all  clear  ground ',  there  are  8  fathoms 
close  to  the  town.  It  is  full  the  third  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and 
very  capacioas  within. 

You  are  obliged  to  work  up  into  Grand  bay,  at  most  times,  by  rea- 
son that  it  lies  open  to  the  westward,  and  the  trade  wind  blows  oat  of 
thp  bay. 
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Tlie  Gfariadines,  or  Grariadillos. 

Th€$  Crrebadines  form  a  chain  of  infioinerable  rocks  and  barren  spots, 
good  for  fittle,  which  ettend  to  N.  £.  bj  N.  for  about  16  or  18  leagued. 
Some,  howeyer,  are  of  conftiderable  size  and  value,  particularly  Carina- 
cou  and  Bequia,  both  irihabhed,  and  producing  good  coffee  and  cotton. 

Cariuacoil  lies  about  6  leagues  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  from  tbe  N.  W.  of  Gre- 
nada ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form;  of  about  6  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  an(f 
has  a  commodious  harbour. 

Bequia,  called  also  Little  Martinico,  id  the  northeramost  Of  the  Grena 
dines,  and  lies  about  2  leagues  S.  front  St.  Vincents  ;  on  the  W.  sid^  it  has 
a  Very  good  sandy  bay,  where  you  may  tide  occtttionall^  ;  and  wood  is  to 
begot  there,  with  plenty  of  fish,  but  no  water.  The  little  islands  to  the 
southward  of  Bequia,  nre  tery  faif,  afnd  near  them  you  may  stand  boldly, 
having  neither  rocks  nor  dangers  y6u  need  to  fear. 

N.  by  £.  course  from  Point  Laurent,  or  the  N.  W.  point  of  Grenad.1 
will  carry  ybu  cleat  along  the  Grenadines. 

Observe  that,  towards  the  south  part,  H  is  rather  dar^roos  to  como 
near  in  the  niglit. 


7%€  isiand  of  St.  Vincents. 

ft 

From  Bequia  to  St.  Vincents,  the  course  is  north  about  S  leagues.  Th<!:' 
qhannel  between  those  two  islands  is  very  good  to  come  through,  if  bounc^ 
from  Barbadoes  to  the  Salt  Tortiiga,  or  the  Sj)ani8h  Main  ;  and  there  ure 
small  trading  vessels  which  work  up  through  it.     St.  Vihceiits  is  about  5' 
leagues  long,  and  lies  ncjirly  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.— the  north  end; 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  south  part,  is  inhabited  by  about  2000  na- 
tives, or  Caribs.     On  the  north  end  there  is  a  volcano,  called  La  S6uf 
friere,  or  Sulphur  hill,  near  Spanish  point.     On  the  nest  side  of  the  isl- 
iind,  which  is  bold,  are  several  bays,  having  allofthem  fresh  Water  rivers, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  side  you  make  good  anchorage,  as  near,  or  as  far  off,  as^ 
you  please,  especially  in  Kingston  bay.  where  the  chief  town  is  situatecf. 
But  the  best  bay  of  the  islaiid  is  Balair  bay,  called  formerly  Bay  St.  An- 
thony J  when  you  turn  up  between  St.  Vincents  and  Bequia,  you  will  see 
a  large  bluff  of  land,  aiid  just  to  iviiidward  of  that  is  Btlair  bay  or  Callia- 
qua  ;  the  shore  is  told  on  each  side  ;  run  into  19,  20,  or  15  fathoms  and 
anchor  ;  there  are  two  rivers  which  run  into  the  sea. 

St.  Vincent  is  wilhin  sight  of  Barbadoes  ;  the  course  from  Carlisle  bay 
to  the  south  end  of  St.  \  inrent,  is  W.  northerly  33  leagies.  If  you  in- 
tend to  anchor  in  Kingston  hay,  }oii  will  see  a  small  higs  pgaked  island 
called  Young's  island  ;  pass  the  bay  to  leeward  of  this  island,  and  go  round 
a  long  slopiiig  point ;  30U  mav  borrow  within  pistol  shot ;  uut  if  the  wine! 
takes  you  short,  you  niay  anchoi-  in  3 j  fathoms,  and  warp  in  There  is  a 
small  ledge  of  rocks  close  on  the  weather  shore,  within  (j  fnthonv. 


WW 


The  Island  of  St.  Lucia. 
From  Spanish  Point,  the  north  end  of  St.  Vincent,  to  the  Pointe  de  Gi  o*. 
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PitoD,  or  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  Lucia,  the  course  is  N.  £.  ^  E.  7  leagues  ; 
there  is  a  deep  and  good  channel  betiyixt  the  two  islands. 

St.  Lucia,  which  is  about  9  leagues  in  length,  and  about  4  in  breadth,  is 
a  very  high  and  broken  land  covered  with  forests.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains rise  like  pinnacles,  to  an  astonishing  height,  and  are  very  steep ; 
others  have  broader  bases,  and  are  covered  with  woods,  to  the  summit, 
which  terminates  in  the  craters  of  the  volcanos.  These  volcanos  indeed 
are  all  exhausted,  except  oho,  which  the  French  call  La  Souffriere,  (The 
sulphur  hill,)  on  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island.  The  crater  lies  on  an  emi- 
nence, between  two  mountains. 

.  About  1^  miles  to  the  west  of  the  volcano,  on  the  seashore,  stand  two 
high  |>eaks,  called  by  the  French,  Los  Pitons,  and  by  the  English,  the 
Sugar  loaves  ;  they  lie  very  nigh  each  other,  but  between  them  is  open- 
ing enough  to  distinguish  them  both,  when  you  cdme  from  the  southward. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  Lucia,  less  than  3  leagues  from  the  Gros  islet, 
is  the  Carenage,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  with  deep 
water,  and  exceeding  good  ground  all  over.  Three  careening  places  have 
been  formed  there  by  nature,  which  want  no  wharves,  and  reauire  nothing 
but  a  capstern  to  'turn  the  keel  above  water.  Thirty  line  of  battle  ships, 
would  lie  there,  secure  against  the  hurricanes,  without  the  trouble  of 
being  moored.— sAdd  to  this  that  no  ships  can  enter  without  warping  in  ; 
there  is  always' a  breeze  to  carry  one  out^  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
largest  squadron  may  be  in  the  offing.  The  dhores  here  are  so  bold,  that 
:i  first  rate  man  of  war  may  come  within  6  yards  of  them. 

A  league  to  the  southward  of  the  Carenage,  Ilea  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac; 
'Jnd  two  leagues  to  the  northward,  the  Bay  of  Gros  Islet,  both  excellent 
roads  for  large  vessels.  * 

The  course  along  St.  Lucia,  from  the  [ioint  Du  Gros  Piton  to  the  Gros 
iifilet,  is  N^  N.  P.  9  leagues. 

When  bound  from  the  northward  to  the  Carensige,  you  will  see  a  bluff 
Iwo  leagues  to  leeward;  which  ydu  may  make  bold  with  ;  you  must  haul 
close  in  lo  see  the  harbour,  fun  into  the  mouth  of  it  as  far  as  you  can  fetch, 
and  warp  in  ;  when  the  sun  shines  }ou  will  see  all  dangers. 

If  at  any  time  you  should  have  occasion  to  anchor  at  the  south  of  St.  Lu- 
cia, there  is  a  fine  deep  bay,  called  Man-of- War  bay,  (Ance  dt  Vieux  forty 
by  the  French)  under  the  S.  E.  bluff;  you  may  turn  in  till  you  bring  the 
south  point  to  bear  S.  S.  W.  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  or  10  nithoms,  goodl 
ground.  There  is  a  river  in  the  north  part  of  the  bay  running  into  the 
^ca  ;  if  you  water  there  you  must. go  up  half  a  mile  in  your  boat,  except 
«i(ler  great  rains,  when  you  may  fill  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


The  Island  of  Martinico. 

From  the  north  end  of  St.  Lucia,  called  the  Cape,  to  Point  Salines,  or 
the  south  end  of  Martinieb,  the  course  is  N.  about  9  leagues.  This  is 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel.that  divides  the  two  islands. 

From  Gros-islet  bay  to  Diamond  rock,  th^  course  is  N.  by  W.  about  9-} 
leagues. 

Martinico  is  about  12  leagues  in  IJength,  and  iies  N.  W.  by  N.  and  S.  E. 
by  S. :  its  breadth  is  ettremely  utt^qual,  and  scarcely  any  where  more 
thaa  4  or  6  leagues  ;  and  if  you  indade  the  promontories,  which  project 
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in  Minny  places  one  or  two  leagues  beyond  the  rest  of  the  island,  its  cir- 
(viinference  will  include  above  30  leagues.  The  land  is  very  uneven^ 
;m)iI  every  where  intersected  with  large  hummocks,  in  the  form  of  sugar 
lo'ives.  Three  mountains  rise  above  these  innumerable  hummocks,  the 
liighest  of  which  has  been  a  volcano  ;  it  appears  like  the  crown  of  a  hat, 
and  may  be  plainly  seen  from  any  side  of  the  island. 

Port  Uoyal,  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  called 
the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  is  the  chief  town  of  Martinico.  It  is  very  advanta- 
geously situated,  near  an  excellent  harbour,  and  under  cover  of  a  penin- 
sula, which  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  fort.  That  part  of  the  Cul  de  Sac 
is  called  the  Carenage.  The  town  is  situated  to  the  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W. 
of  the  fort.  " 

The  harbour  and  the  road  are  incumbered  with  several  keys,  or  shoals, 
composed  of  hard  gravel,  limestones  and  coral ;  those  keys,  from  their 
nuniber,  as  well  as  from  their  situation,  are  very  dangerous  to  strangers  ; 
but  they  may  be  considered  as  the  safety  of  the  road  and  harbour,  since  no 
large  ship  would  attempt  to  sail  among  them  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  tlic  channel.  The  watering  place  is  at  River  Monsieur,  to  the 
east  of  the  fort. 

Point  Salines,  or  the  south  end  of  Martinico,  is  low  land,  and  has  three 
small  rocks,  or  islands.  When  they  bear  W.  from  you,  you  may  see  be- 
tween thein  and  the  point ;  within  this  point,  to  the  westward  the  English 
ship  Rait^oiiable  was  lost,  off  Fort  anu  point  Garden  ;  it  must  therefore  be 
avoided. 

The  Diamond  Rock,  and  the  southernmost  little  island,  (called  CalriC 
island)  at  Point  Sidines,  lie  from  each  other  VV.  19^  N.  and£.  19=*  S.  about 
]  2  miles.  This  rock  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  is  no 
^oii)g  within  the  rock,  but  on  the  S.  side  it  is  hold.  From  Diamond  Rock 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Ciil  de  Sac,  or  Port-Royal  bay,  the  course  is  N.  N. 
W.  distance  2  or  3  leagues.  'J'here  are  three  small  coves  between,  the 
-OMtliernmost  of  which  is  called  Little  Diamond  cove,  and  the  two  others 
Los  Alices  d'Arlet.  The  N.  side  of  the  bay  is  bold,  and  so  is  the  south 
>ide,  till  you  f^ei  above  Pigeon  island,  {Islet  a  liamiers)  which  is  a  small 
crre-Mi  island  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  bearing  from  the  fort  about  S.  by 
I'].  In  working  into  this  bay,  observe  to  keep  your  lead  going  ;  when 
standing  to  the  southward,  if  you  weather  Pigeon  island,  you  may  anchor 
in  what  water  }0u  please. 

There  is  a  ground  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  lower  end  of  which 
lies  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  fort ;  it  runs  a  long  way  up  the  bay,  above 
the  fort ;  the  least  water  on  it  is  3  fathoms,  but  there  is  from  10  to  20  fa- 
thoms on  each  side  of  it  Below  that  ground  you  may  stand  bold  over 
trom  side  to  side. 

If  you  are  bound  from  Barhadoes  to  Martinico,  the  course  is  X.  \V.  by 
N.  allowing  for  a  lee  current,  or  N.  W.  about  29  leagues,  will  bring  you 
from  the  X.  end  oi  Barbadoes  to  Point  Salines ;  then  you  may  shape  your 
course  along  shore  for  the  Diamond  ;  there  is  no  danger  if  bound  for  Port 
Royal.  When  past  ihe  Diamond  3  leagues,  you  will  see  a  large  bay  open; 
haul  up,  and  the  fort  will  be  in  view.  Turn  up  towards  the  fort,  till  yea 
bring  it  N.  or  N  by  E.  then  you  will  anchor  in  8  fathoms,  two  miles  dis- 
tance. If  desirous  to  go  farther  in,  you  will  get  off  the  bank,  and  coine 
into  14  or  17  fathoms  ;  that  is  the  deepest  and  best  ground.  In  upon  the 
bank,  the  ground  is  corally,  but  no  rocks.  If  you  anchor  in  the  bay  against 
the  town,  bring  the  church  to  beat  N.  and  steer  right  in,  by  reason  of  a 
hank  off  the  fort,  not  above  6  feet  water  (hereon.    You  may  make  bold 
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•  with  a  low  point  to  the  westward,  called  Point  Negro,  and  all  the  shore  on 
that  side,  but  the  foregoing.  If  bound  to  Pigeon's  island  bay,  go  round 
the  N.  £.  point,  and  you  will  see  open  between  the  island  and  the  main,  a 
small  channel  for  sloops,  when  very  well  acquainted  ;  but  go  round  the 
island,  and  borrow  as  near  as  you  please  and  turn  in.  The  south  shore 
is  steep  too  ;  bring  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island  to  bear  N.  W.  by 
W.  or  N.  N.  W.  and  you  will  anchor  in  7,  8  or  9  fathoms  :  the  bay  is 
clear  ground,  but  do  not  anchor  too  near  to  the  eastern  shore,  by  reason 
of  a  bank  that  breaks,  when  a  great  swell. 

In  April,  1772,  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  found  at  Port  Royal, 
by  repeated  observations  to  be  3^  52  east.  Tides  have  been  observed 
in  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island  ;  at  the 
equinox,  they  rise  about  16  inches,  and  at  other  times  between  8  and  12 
inches,  French  measure. 

Pierre,  (St.  Peter,)-  the  trading  town  of  Martinico,  lies  about  4  leagues 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Port  Royal,  in  1 4°  44'  N.  latitude.  It  is  built  partly  upon 
the  rising  grounds,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills  and  partly  along  the  shore 
of  a  spacious,  circular  bay,  which  forms  an  open  road  to  the  southward 
and  westward.  The  best  anchoring  place,  called  the  Frigate's  anchorage, 
lies  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  road,  (where  you  see  some  steep 
rU£fs  and  rocks,)  in  7  fathoms,  gravelly  ground.  If  you  bring  the  highest 
steeple  of  the  town  N.  by  £.  somewhat  northerly,  and  Point  Carbet  (on 
the  south  side  of  the  road)  south,  you  will  have  7  fathoms,  oozy  ground. 

If  you  intend  to  stay  some  time  in  this  road,  it  is  proper  you  should  lie 
with  one  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  to  the  S.  £.  or  £.  S.  £.  (or  even  on 
shore)  and  the  other  to  the  N.  W. 

In  the  hurricane  months,  that  is,  from  the  1.5th  July  to  the  16th  Octo- 
ber, ships  cannot  lie  with  safety  in  this  road,  and  ought  to  leave  it  on  the 
15th  July  at  farthest.  If  they  are  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  at  Martini- 
co, they  must  retire  into  Port  Royal  bay,  where  they  lie  secure  against 
the  hurricanes-;  they  may  also  find  shelter  in  Trinity  bay,  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  whole  circumference  of 
Martinico,  as  we  have  observed  already,  is  indented  by  large  bays,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  fine  sandy  coves,  and  very  good  harbours,  sheltered 
by  long  points,  projecting  into  the  sea,  but  all  these  are  not  safe  in  the 
winter  season. 

When  you  come  from  the  eastward,  if  you  intend  to  sail  by  the  north 
aide  of  Martinico,  you  are  to  take  your  departure  from  the  Caraveta,  a 
small  rocky  island  that  lies  2  miles  north  of  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
island,  in  14^  48'  north  latitude  ;  in  running  along  which  you  will  be  expos- 
ed to  sudden  flurries,  which  are  very  frequent  on  account  of  the  narrow 
openinp  of  the  mountains,  and  if  the  top-gallant  sails  are  up,  you  must 
keep  a  lookout  after  the  halyards. 

Point  Macouba,  the  northernmost  of  the  island,  is  in  14®  55'  north  lati- 
tude, is  remarkable  for  a  waterfall  of  the  same  niame  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  tor- 
rent falling  into  the  sea  froiq  the  top  of  a  high  rocky  coast. 

About  6  miles  further  W.  by  S.  you  wiU  see  a  roum!  rock,  detached 
from  the  land,  called  the  Pearl,  and  to  the  southward  of  it  are  the  little 
islands  of  the  Precheur.  Soon  after  Point  Precheur  presents  itself,  which 
ends  in  a  fiat  huimnock,  with  a  plantation  upon  it ;  the  town  is  more  ta 
the  S.  £.  Beyond  that  point  you  discover  two  others  in  one  line  ;  the 
first,  called  Mome  an  Boeufs,  (Oxen  point,)  terminates  on  the  south  side, 
the  road  of  Fort  St.  Pierre,  including  the  coats  of  Carbet ;  the  second  is 
T)iamond  point,  already  mentioned,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Port  Royal. 
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HaTHig  doubled  Point  Precheur,  you  descry  the  ships,  which  lie  at  an- 
chor io  the  road  of  Port  St.  Pierre  ;  as  they  have  everyone  of  them  awn- 
ings, on  account  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  you  would  take  them  at 
first  sight,  for  so  many  white  houses  whose  roofii  are  built  like  a  terrace  ; 
you  cannot  come  to  anchor  close  hauled  ;  the  winds  which  prevail  always 
from  the  £.  and  £.  N.  £.  oblige  you  to  make  several  trips  to  come  to  it. 


A  TABLE 

Of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  Places  and  Headlands  of 

Martinico, 

NAMES  OF  PLACES.  JV.  (at.    W,  long.fr.  London. 

Cape  Ferre  the  eastenimost  of  the  island  .  14*  tJ €0<*  4S'  — 

The  southernmost  island  of  Point  Salines  (IsletaCabrit)  14    3S €0    52  — 

Diamond  Rock  14    24 61    06  — 

Cape  Solomon,  or  Grosso  Point,  beyond  Pigeon  island    .  14    30  45  61     07  r— 

Port  Royal  (observed  on  shore) 14    35  55  61     09  >- 

Morne  au  Boeiifs 14    41  65  61     10  S6 

St.  Pierre  (obscrTed  on  bhore) 14    44 61     10  4] 

Point  Macouba,  the  nortberninost  of  the  island  .  14    56 — 

Cul  dc  sac  Robert,  on  the  north  side       ....  14    42 60    50 

Bearings  (if  Sundry  Racks^  Points^  ^c.  at  Martinico. 

Diamond  Rock,  and  the  southernmost     |      ^^,   ^^  j^^        ^  ^  g 

island  off  Pomt  Salines,  ) 

Diamond  Point,  and  the  point  of  Les  Ances  d^Alert  S.  E.  3°  E.  and  N.  W.  3^  W. 
Cape  Solomon  and  Point  Precheur,  the  >      ^  «.o  £  ^  |j  oeo  vu 

westernmost  of  the  island  5      .'  .;»    yv. 

The  Pearl  Rock  and  Point  Potiche  W.  SP  S.  and  E.  31^  N. 


Point  Precheur,  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  Domioico,  ?caooi?.ji»ioour  ? 

called  Cachacrou,  or  Scot's  head  J    5.  18°  E.  and  N.  16°  W.  J 

In  coming  out  of  Great  Diamond  cove,  and  having  opened  the  north 
«horc  of  Martinico,  the  westernmost  part  of  Dominico  just  appears  in 
•yght,  and  bears  by  compass  N.  N.  W. 


The  Island  of  Dominicp. 

From  Pearl  Rock  near  the  N.  W.  end  of  Martinico,  to  Point  Cachacrou, 
or  Scot's  head,  in  Dominico,  the  cou^e  is  about  N.  N.  W.  7  leagues.  This 
island  is  about  9  leagues  in  length,  and  lies  near  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  It 
is  extremely  mountainous,  and  appears  rugged  and  broken.  It  bears  in 
great  plenty  all  the  woods  which  are  common  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
produces  abundance  of  what  they  call  ground  provisions.  There  are  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  harbours  in  Dominico  ;  but  there  is  good  and  safe  an- 
chorage along  the  west  side,  which  is  all  bold  :  though  ships  lie  exposed 
to  strong  westerly  winds,  as  indeed  in  almost  all  the  roads  of  the  Carribee 
islapds :  but  those  winds  prevail  only  in  the  winter  months.  The  road  of 
the  town  of  Roseau  is  better  than  that  of  St.  Pierre,  in  Martinico,  the 
soundings  being  more  gradual,  and  you  can  anchor  in  from  15  to  25  fa- 
thoms, good  holding  ground  all  over. 

About  4,mile8  from  the  north  end,  lies  a  most  noble  bay,  called  Prince 
Rupert's,  which,  besides  its  safety,  its  magnitude,  the  depth  of  the  water. 
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and  the  goodness  of  the  anchorage,  has  the  advantage  of  three  fresh  rivu- 
lets running  into  it. 

On  the  north  side  is  the  high  remarkable  bluffs,  called  Prince  Rupert's 
head,  by  which  the  bay  is  easily  known.  The  south  point  (RoUo's  head) 
is  pretty  low,  but  both  points  are  bold  too,  so  that  in  working  in  you  may 
stand  boldly  over  from  side  to  side,  which  is  near  3  miles  over  ;  the  bay 
is  about  \\  mile  deep  ;  you  may  anchor  in  what  water  you  please,  and 
moor  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  E.  ;  the  best  anchoring  is  rather  on  the  north 
side.  There  are  three  rivers  running  mtoilie  bay,  where  you  may  wa- 
ter, but  the  middle  and  north  rivers  are  to  be  preferred.  The  best 
wooding  place  is  on  the  north  part  of  the  bay. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Dominico  from  Barbndoes,  you  must  steer  N.  N.  W. 
till  you  pass  Martinico  ;  then  a  N.  W.  course  will  carry  you  to  the  north- 
%vard  of  Dominico.  Leaving  Mnriagalante'On  the  starboard  side,  haul  up 
close  in  with  the  north  point  of  Dominico ;  you  will  see  a  round  blun» 
making  like  an  island,  if  at  some  distance  ;  go  round  that,  and  open  Prince 
Rupert's  bay  ;  turn  into  the  north  part,  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms. 
You  will  see  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  anchor  to  the  northward  of 
half  a  mile,  and  you  will  be  opposite  to  a  small  river,  which  you  water  at, 
the  best  in  the  bay ;  the  great  river  is  brackish.  There  is  another  river 
to  the  southward,  where  you  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms^  clear  ground  ;  but 
m  10  fathoms  you  will  have  coral  rocks. 

The  town  of  Rosea  lies  in  I5*>  18'  north  latitude,  and  6l<>  26'  west  lon- 
gitude. 


fThe  ultmd  o/"GuadaIqupc,  and  its  DependencieS'*''^i2. — The 
adjacent  islafids  called  The  Saints,  Mariagalante,  Deseada, 
or  Desirade,  and  Petite  Tcrre. 

The  island  of  Guaduloupe,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Carribees,  is  near 
oO  ledgucs  in  circumference  ;  its  form  is  very  irregular  ;  it  is  cut  in  two 
hy  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Salt  river,  diminishing  in  width  from  50 
to  15  fathoms,  whose  soundings  are  in  some  places  deep  enough  for  a  ship 
of  600  tons,  whilst  in  others  they  have  scarce  water  enough  for  a  bark  of 
50.    The  length  of  this  strait  is  about  2  leagues. 

That  part  of  the  island  on  the  west  of  Salt  river,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  colony,  is  divided  into  two  by  a  ridge  of  very  high  moun- 
tains running  north  r.nd  south  Towards  the  south  point  rises  in  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  a  mountain,  called  La  Souffriere,  f Sulphur  hill,) 
like  the  volcano  of  St.  Lucia,  that  exhales  a  thick  and  black  smoke,  mix- 
ed with  sparks,  which  are  visible  in  the  night. 

The  chief  place  of  GuacTaloupe  is  the  town  of  Basseterre,  on  the  west 
side,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island,  in  lat.  15°  59'  30"  and  long,  weal 
from  London  61°  47'.  The  course  from  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  in  Domi- 
nico, to  the  road  of  Basseterre,  is  N.  W.  by  N.  IQ  leagues. 

The  English  ship  the  Temple,  being  at  anchor  in  Basseterre  road,  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  Saints,  and  some  part  of  the  west  side  of  Domi- 
Dico  were  in  one,  bearing  S.  E.  by  S.  by  compass.  Then  Montserrat 
bore  N.  W.  northerly,  and  th^  westernmost  part  of  Basseterre  bay  N.  W. 
by  N.  distance  one  milp. 

4: 
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The  French  frigate  La  Flora,  being  moored  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.  in 
this  road,  in  7  fathoms,  sandy  ground,  and  the  small  anchor  in  37  fathoms, 
same  ground,  had  the  following  bearings  by  compass  : 

Old  Point  Fort  to  the  S. £.  2^  S.  in  one  with  the  Wisternmost  Saint. 

The  Fort  to  the  S.  tV.  Of  the  town S.  E.  hyE. 

'J'ho  Church N.  N.E. 

Tl»c  M.  W;  end  of  the  town N.  by  VV. 

Point  Iroi8 N.N.  \V. 

The  southernmost  point  of  Dominico  S.  £.  by  S. 

THE  SAINTS  are  6  or  6  small  islands,  the  Vwo  larger  of  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Terre  d'en  haut  Tor  the  upper  land)  which  is  the 
easternmost,  and  Terre  d'cn  bas  (Lower  land)  which  is  the  westernmost. 
According  to  a  very  exact  bearing,  the  S,  W.  point  of  the  westernmost 
Saint  lies  S.  27^  30'  E.  of  the  S.  point  of  Guaduloupe^  distance  8  miles  ; 
the  least  depth  between  them  and  the  main  island  is  17  fathoms.  But 
the  best  channel  is  on  the  south  side,  for  in  the  former  there  is  a  sunken 
rock,  which  lies  1|  mile  from  the  Saints.  These  islands  are  so  happily 
arranged,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  there  is  as  fine  a  road  for  shipping  as 
any  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Saints  arc  all  bold  too,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  be  a  parcel  of  rocky  islands* 

The  island  of  Mariagalante,  about  9  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Saints 
with  a  good  channel  between,  is  about  the  height  of  Barbadoes,  and  rises 
gradually  towards  the  north.  At  the  south  end,  and  the  east  side,  are 
dangerous  rocks  under  water,  and  reefs  which  stretch  about  one  league 
into  the  sea ;  but  the  west  side  is  a  good  fair  white  shore,  with  good  an- 
chorage in  several  places. 

From  the  north  end  of  Mariagalante  to  Dcscada,  the  course  is  N.  N.  E. 
about  5  leagues,  and  the  channel  good,  keeping  the  middle  ;  but  there  is 
a  very  small  sandy  island,  called  Petit-Terre,  which  lies  right  in  the  fair 
way  5  it  is  about  3  miles  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  is  divided  in  two 
by  a  channel,  where  small  vessels  may  anchor,  it  is  not  safe  to  come 
within  more  than  2  miles  of  Petit-Terre.  It  lies  E.  S.  E.  from  the  eas^t 
end  of  Grand  Terre  (Point  Chateau)  which  is  remarkable  by  a  parrel  of 
gray  rocks,  distance  about  5  or  G  miles.  There  is  no  passage  between 
Petit-Terre  and  the  main  island  for  any  thing  but  small  craft.  There  is 
pretty  good  anchoring  by  Petit-Terre,  to  the  westward,  2  miles  from 
shore,  in  7  fathoms  water  ;  then  the  west  end  of  Descada  will  bear  N 
27^  E.  and  Point  Chateau  N.  ^0^  W. 

DESEADA,  or  the  Desirade,  one  of  the  pmallcst  of  the  Carribees,  lie* 
f)  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Point  Chateau.     It  is  a  kind  of  rock  without  water, 
where  they  cultivate  some  cotton.     This  island  lies  E.  N.  E.  and  \V.  !S. 
W.  having  no  trees  upon  it,  and  is  shaped  like  a  galley,  its  E.  N.  E.  eno 
making  like  the  head  or  prow,  and  the  S.  W.  end  like  the  tilt  of  the  gal- 
ley ;  but  coming  near,  and  passing  by  the  north  end  of  it,  you  will  per 
ceive  white  broken  patches,  like  heaps  of  sand,  with  red  streaks  in  them 
On  the  north  side  there  are  some  rocks  under  water.     There  is  anchoi 
age  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  Deseada,  distance  li  miles  from  some  hous<'> 
that  stand  by  the  shore  side.     You  may  anchor  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms 
water,  taking  care  to  look  out  for  a  clear  spot,  to  let  your  anchor  go  in. 
for  the  ground  is  rocky ;  and  when  at  anchor,  Petit-Terre  will  bear 
::uutb'Ciiiterly,  distance  7  miles,  and  Point  Chateau  south-west  distanct 
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4  or  5  miles.  Point  Chateaa  the  easternmost  part  of  Grand-Torre,  is 
known  by  a  hummock  upon  it,  and  between  it  and  Descada  there  are  22 
or  23  fathoms  water. 

There  are  gradual  soundings  between  Mariagalante,  Grand-Tcrre,  and 
Gaudaloupe,  as  far  as  Point  Peter,  (Point  a  Pctre,  near  which  stands  the 
fort  of  Grand-Terre,)  but  if  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  Descada,  and 
bound  for  Point  Saline  in  Martinico,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  up  S.  or  S. 
by  £.  as  there  is  most  commonly  a  current  that  sets  down  between  the 
island.  From  Deseada  the-  distance  is  about  39  or  40  leagues.  From 
the  N.  W.  end  of  Barbadoes  the  course  is  N.  N.  VV.  distance  66  leagues 
to  Deseada. 

Bearings  and  Distances  about  Gaudaloupe^  Mariagalante,  the  SaintSy  ^c. 

From  the  N.  W.  end  of  Barbadoes  to  the  E.  end  of  Mariagalante  the 
course  is  N.  31^  34'  W.  distance  59  leagues,  aqd  when  Mariagalante  bears 
between  N.  W.  by  W.  and  N.  W.  ^  N.  tlie  distance  is  5  or  6  leagues. 

The  east  end  of  Mariagalante,  Petit-Terrc,  and  Deseada,  bear  when 
in  one,  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. ;  the  distance  between  the  east  end  of  Ma- 
riagalante  and  Descada  is  5  leagues,  and  Petit-Terre  is  midway  between 
both  ;  when  Petit-  Terre  bears  between  S.  W.  by  W.  and  W,  S.  W.  then 
the  north  part  of  Domini co  bears  S.  W.  by  S. 

Mariagalante  is  in  length  about  3  leagues  ;  the  west  part  of  it,  and  the 
S.  side  of  the  Saints  bear  by  compass  W.  ^  S,  distimce  5  or  6  leagues,  but 
the  north  side  of  Mariagalante  and  the  south  side  of  the  Saints,  bear  W.  S. 
W.  i  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  |  E.  When  the  west  part  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
S.  E.  point  of  ^he  Grand-Terr^,  or  Poipt  a  Saint,  are  in  one,  they  bear 
N.  N.  E.  easterly.  When  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Saints,  and  the. 
southernmost  paft  of  Afariagalante  come  in  one  they  bear  E,  Wfien 
Point  Royal  (the  south  point  of  Gaudaloupe)  and  the  south  side  pf  Maria- 
galante come  in  one  they  bear  E.  by  S. 

The  big  rock  of  the  Saints,  and  the  north  side  of  the  westernmost  Sajfit 
lieE.  21«S.  andW.  210N. 

A  peak  on  the  north  part  of  St.  Lucia,  and  the  west  point  of  Martinico, 
lieS.  17^E.  andN.  17°  W. 

The  north  poiiil  of  Dominico,  and.  the  end  of  the  easternmost  Saint,  lie 
E.  41°S.andW.  4PN. 

The  south  point  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  the  easternmost  land  of  the  Saint 
lie  N.  41°  W.  and  S.  41°  E.  .         * 

The  south  point  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  the  southernmost  point  in  view  of 
Dominico,  he  N.  26°  W.  and  S.  26*'  E. 

gearings  about  Deseada^  Petit^fTerrej  and  Mariagalante. 

From  the  hummock  of  Point  Chateaa,  the  westernmost  point  of  Po- 
iite- Terre,  (called  Sandy  Point,)  lies  S.  E.  by  S.  1°  E.  distance  near  6i 
miles. 

The  latitude  of  Sandy  Poipt  is  16»  7'  or  8%  and  iU  longitude  61°  lO'. 

The  Hunu^ock  called  Cuve  aPierre-grai7e,'on  the  north  part  of  Maria- 
galante, lies  from  Point  Chateau,  S.  by  E.  6^  45'  E.  distance  3  or  4 
leagues.     Its  latitude  is  10°  2'  N. 
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*  The  Cove,  called  Anse  du  Oalet  which  is  the  southernmost  of  Descu- 
da,  lies  N.  E.  4^  30'  £.  from  Point  Chateau,  distance  near  4h  miles.  Its 
latitude  is  16^  1 7'  N.  and  its  longitude  W.  61*>  10'. 

From  Basseterre  road,  4n  Guadaloupe,  should  you  want  to  go  to  Anti- 
i;ua,  the  hest  way  is  to  weigh  at  night,  and  sail  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  shore,  in  order  to  keep  the  land  winds,  and  they  may  carry  you  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  by  morning,  where  yoQ  will  come  into  the  sea 
winds,  to  carry  you  across.  If  you  should  do  otherwise,  you  might  be 
catched  by  the  baffling  winds  from  under  the  high  lands,  which  are  here. 

Off  the  N.  VV.  part  of  Guadaloupe,  there  is  a  small  island  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore  but  there  is  no  going  within  it.  Two  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  this  island  lies  a  small  rock,  2}  miles  from  shore,  which  looks 
gray,  and  is  very  high ;  that  rock  is  called  the  Englishman's  head. 

The  course,  in  turning  along  the  island  to  the  Englishman's  head,  is  N. 
W. — North,  and  N.  N.  £.  about  10^  leagues,  and  from  the  Englishman's 
head  to  Johnson's  point,  in  Antigua,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  about  14 
leagues. 

Frc<m  the  north  point  of  Grande-Terre,  called  Antigua  point,  to  English 
harbour,  the  course  is  N.  N.  W.  1 1  leagues. 


The  Island  of  Antigua,  with  Barbuda. 

This  island  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  22  leagues  round,  having  u 
rocky  shore,  and  being  surrounded  with  many  dangerous  reefs.  It  has 
excellent  harbours,  particularly  English  harbour,  on  the  south  side,  which 
is  capable  of  receiving:  the  largest  ships.  English  harbour  is  at  a  smul)  dis- 
tance off  the  town  and  harbour  of  Falmouth.  There  are  besides  Wil- 
loughby  bay,  to  the  windward  of  English  harbour;  Nonsuch  harbour  on 
the  cast  point  ;  and  tiio  town  and  harbour  of  Parham  on  the  north  side, 
without  speaking  of  a  great  number  of  creeks,  and  smaller  bays.  But  the 
principal  trade  i^  carried  on  at  the  harbour  of  St.  John  on  the  west  side, 
where  the  capital  i?t;Mids,  and  which  has  water  sufficiently  deep  for  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Instruct  ions  for  sailiui^  into  St.  John's  harbour,  comiu^frow  the  Southward. 

As  you  come  nigli  the  Antigua  shore,  you  must  give  the  west  part  of  the 
island  a  good  birth  till  you  open  Sandy  Island  ;  bring  it  north  or  N.  by  W. 
and  keep  your  lead  going  :,  you  may  keep  by  it  in  1 1  or  1-  fathoms  wa- 
ter, and  continue  so  if  you  want  to  go  between  Sandy  island  and  the  main, 
or  until  you  open  the  houses  upon  the  little  rising  hill  within  Pelican 
point.  This  is  the  leading  mark  or  the  main  side.  As  for  Sandy  island, 
it  is  pretty  bold  too,  and  the  shoalings  may  be  seen  in  the  day  time.  The 
Ships's  stem,  is  also  bold  too.  In  working  into  the  road,  you  may  stand 
so  far  to  the  northward,  as  to  bring  Ship's  stem,  S.  S.  E.  then  about.  By 
these  directions  you  may  work  into  St.  John's  road,  between  the  Walling- 
ton  rock  and  Ship's  stern.  The  rock  shows  itself  by  the  water  breaking 
upon  it. 

If  you  sail  from  the  southward  to  St.  John's  road,  within  Sandy  island, 
bring  the  westernmost  of  the  Five  Ultjuds  N.  by  E.   f  E.  of  you,  >\heL 
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you  are  off  John's  point,  and  kcf  p  those  islands  open  on  the  starboard 
bow  ;  that  will  carry  you  clear  of  a  sunken  rock  and  sand,  off  Fry's  or 
Bermudian  valley.  Keep  a  mile  distance  from  the  westernmost  of  the 
Five  islands,  and  you  are  in  the  channel,  or  keep  Sandy  island  on  your 
starboard  bow  till  you  open  the  liawk's  bill,  and  then  luff. 

To  avoid  the  Nine  feet  bank,  the  south  end  of  which  lies  about  W.  by 
N.  from  Sideserfe's  mill,  which  bank  is  about  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  one  mile  in  length,  but  very  narrow  ;  keep  Will  Knight's  house  open 
with  Ship's  stern,  and  in  not  less  than  5  fathoms,  for  at  4  fathoms,  you  arc 
immediately  on  it. 

The  vanes  of  Sideserfe's  mill  shutting  in  with  the  high  land  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  mill,  then  you  are  just  on  the  south  end  of  this  bank. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  turn  between  Sandy  island  and  the  Nine  feet  bank, 
you  may  stand  close  to  Sandy  island  ;  but  put  about  when  in  5  or  6  fa- 
thoms, off  the  bank. 

From  Shi^j's  stern  to  the  WaUington, N.  1}  mile. 

From  the  Wallington  to  the  Diamond,      .      ' .        .        .        .        N.  3      do. 

If  coming  from  English  harbour  you  are  bound  to  St.  John's  harbour, 
observe  thatfrom  the  former  to  the  eastward,  the  shore  lies  E.  by  N.  and 
W.  by  S.  Down  abreast  of  Johnson's  point,  and  two  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  it,  is  foul  ground  about  two  miles  offshore.  Give  the  island  a  birth 
of  at  least  3  or  4  miles,  and  when  you  come  down  as  low  as  Johnson's 
point,  haul  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  and  keep  your  lead  going  ;  then  steer 
for  Sandy  island,  which*  will  bear  N.  or  N.  by  W.  of  you,  and  if  the  wind 
will  allow  you,  you  may  run  within  Sandy  island,  where  you  will  not  have 
less  than  7  fathoms :  however,  it  is  better  for  a  stranger  to  go  to  leeward 
of  Sandy  island.  Be  sure  yon  do  not  stand  above  3  or  4  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  inland,  on  account  of  the  lee  current  that  comes  down 
to  the  north  side  of  it,  as  well  as  of  several  shoals  which  lie  to  the  N.  £. 
of  the  same.  '  But  when  yon  can  fetch  Ship's  stem,  you  may  stand  boldly 
towards  it,  and  anchor  in  what  water  you  please,  from  6  to  12  fathoms 
water.  If  you  keep  in  )  6  fathoms,  that  will  run  you  without  Sandy  island, 
that  is  to  the  westward  of  it,  in  case  night  should  come  on.  There  is  a 
bad  shoal  which  lies  N.  N.  £.  and  N.  £.  by  N.  from  Ship's  stern,  distance 
about  1^  niile  ;  when  it  blows,  you  may  see  the  breakers  on  it ;  it  is  call- 
ed the  VVallington.  The  channel  is  on  the  south  side  of  it,  up  to  St. 
John's  harbour. 

If,  in  the  day  time,  you  are  running  down  the  south  side  of  Antigua, 
you  may  haul  in  for  Johnson's  point  till  you  bring  the  India  creek  land  to 
be  seen  a  good  sail's  breadth  open  with  Old  road  bluff;  run  down  with 
that  mark  on,  till  you  bring  the  largest  of  the  Five  islands  to  bear  N.  E.^- 
E.  then  steer  northward  ;  that  course  will  carry  you  clear  of  the  Ten  feet 
bank,  which  lies  off  the  south  side  of  the  Five  island's  ;  likewise  of  the  nine 
feet  bank  that  lies  off  the  north  point  of  the  Five  island's  harbour;  and  when 
you  bring  the  Hawk's  bill  to  bear  east,  you  may  haul  up  as  nigh  Ship*s 
stem  as  you  please,  within  Sandy  island. 

To  anchor  in  St.  John's  road,  bring  the  Ship's  stern  S.  \V.  by  W.and 
St.  James'  fort  E.  S.  E.  ftnd  the  Wallington  N.  by  \V.  and  you  have  7  fa- 
thoms water,  good  ground. 

'  la  1772,  the  Frei^ch  Frigate  La  Flore  being  moored  in  this  road,  in  9  fatliomE,  fine 
land,  had  the  following  l>eariogs  by  compass. 

Sandy  island W.  by  S.  G°  15'  W. 

The  Ship's  stern S.  W.  1     30  \\\ 

The  Flag-siaffof  llieFort ^.Y..  *1    tft  ^. 
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Tho  Point  (probably  Corbizan's  point)         .        .  N.  E.  1<^00'N. 

Tiie  Great  Sister N.  E.  by  W.    1     15  E. 

Willington,  or  Wallington  Rock  .         .        .        .  N.  by  E.        0     30  N. 
The  North  end  of  Montserrat      .        .        .         .  S.  W.  3    00  S. 

Redondo      .        .        .        .        .  .        .  S.  W.  by  W.  1    45  W. 

St.  John's  is  a  bar  harbour,  there  being  a  sand  which  stretches  off  from 
the  N.  of  the  harbour  S.  W,  home  to  the  land  on  the  south  side.  Th^ 
deepest  water  is  on  the  southernmost  part  of  the  bar,  where  you  have  1 4 
feet ;  on  the  north  is  but  12.  In  coming  in,  you  must  keep  along  the  S. 
shore,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hurt  you  from  Ship's  stern,  all  along  into  the 
harbour  ;  you  may  come  so  near  Ship's  stern  as  to  cast  a  stone  ashore, 
having  1 1 1  fathoms  close  by  it. 

From  the  N.  W.  part  of  Guadaloupe,  or  EnglishmaD^s  head,  to  English 
harbour,  the  course  is  N.  distance  13  leagues.  This  is  a  very  safe  apd  fine 
harbour  ;  it  lies  close  under  the  W.  end  of  the  easternmost  highland,  but 
a  little  to  $;he  westward  of  that  the  land  is  much  higher.  It  is  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  and  ships  commonly  lie  there  in  the  hurricane  months. 
You  may  anchor  in  the  bay,  without  the  harbour,  in  5,  6,  or  7  fathpms 
water,  and  warp  in  ;  for  unless  you  can  lie  N.  N.  E.  you  cannot  lie  in  it  ; 
besides,  the  wind  is  apt  to  flutter  you.  Give  the  low  point  on  the  star- 
board point  a  good  birth,  and  keep  mid-channel,  if  you  can.  The  most 
water  is  4^  fathoms,  and  the  same  in  Freeman's  bay  ;  but  there  is  at  most 
times  smooth  water.  However,  it  is  not  safe  for  a  stranger  to  carry  a 
ship  in,  on  account  of  the  bar,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance. — 
When  you  come  off  the  harbour,  the  master-attendant,  or  a  pilot,  comes 
on  board. 

Large  ships  lie  nt  proper  moorings,  but  small  ones  lie  with  one  an- 
chor to  the  E.  S.  E.  the  other  made  fast  astern  on  shore.  There  arc 
four  moorings  for  ships  in  Freeman's  bay,  just  within  the  harbour's 
mouth  ;  the  best  bower  to  the  westward,  and  tiic  moorings  on  the  .shore 
to  tlic  eastward. 

No  wood  or  water  there.  You  can  gel  your  water  nt  Falmouth,  about 
1 J  mile  to  thclecward  ;  and  is  not  very  good,  l)cing  very  soft,  muddy,  and 
brackish.     No  tide.     Variation  4°  50'  E. 

To  .sail  into  Falmouth  harbour,  you  must  run  in  close  to  the  west  point, 
called  Proctor's  point.  There  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  covers  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inlet ;  from  thence  it  is  shoal  to  the  eastern,  or  (Sovernor's 
black  point.  About  3  miles  W.  by  S.  lies  Carlisle  bny,  or  Old  Road, 
where  you  can  get  the  same  water  as  at  Falmouth  harbour. 

Three  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  English  harbour  lies  Willoughby  bay  ;  the 
going  into  this  bay  is  on  the  west  side  ;  for  on  the  east  side  stretches  ofl 
a  reef  within  half  a  mile  of  Sandy  island,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel lies  a  spit  with  only  9  feet  water  upon  it ;  between  Sandy  island  ati.l 
the  spit  there  are  4  fathoms  ;  between  the  spit  and  the  west  ond  of  the 
reef  there  are  7  fathoms,  and  the  channel  wider.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  sail  in  close  on  board  Sandy  island,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms. 

Nonsuch  harbour  lies  3  or  4  miles  farther  up,  at  the  east  end  of  Anti- 
gua. On  the  south  side  is  Green  island  ;  the  best  going  in  is  between  this 
island  and  the  south  part  of  the  harbour,  where  you  have  6  fathoms  wa- 
ter, for  the  northward  of  this  island  is  all  rocky  :  this  harbour  must  not 
lie  attempted  by  a  stranger. 
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Sailing  directions  for  the  north  side  o/"  Antigua.- 

When  you  make  the  land,  give  it  a  birth  till  you  come  a  quarter  down ; 
then  haul  in  till  you  come  into  14  fathoms,  and  then  you  may  run  with 
safety,  keeping  that  draught  of  water.  If  the  water  should  shallow,  haul 
off,  but  ii  deepen,  haul  in  till  you  bring  in  Ship's  stem  to  bear  S.  ^  £.  Then 
haul  up  for  the  fort.  There  lies  a  bank  off  Great  Bird  island,  bearing 
N.  N.  E.  H  mile  ;  white  ground  may  be  seen  1 J  mile  before  you  come  t© 
it.  The  best  water  on  it  is  3  fathoms.  West-northerly  from  that  3  miles, 
and  about  the  same  distance  north  from  Barnicle  Fort  point,  lies  Addison^s 
shoal,  where  there  are  no  more  than  4  feet  water,  and  3  fathoms  round  it 
-^N.  by  W.  westerly,  distance  not  a  mile,  there  lie  two  other  shoals, 
having  3  fathoms  water  at  least.  West  from  thence,  distance  a  good  half 
mile,  lies  the  Horse-shoe,  sometimes  above  water,  and  bearing  north  from 
Prickle  pear  or  Beggar's  point,  distance  1^  mile.  A  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  point,  there  is  a  wind-mill,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  fur- 
ther io  the  S.  W.  there  lies  another,  which  are  very  good  marks  to  come 
inside  of  the  reef;  steering  between  the  two  mills,  it  will  make  the  course 
S.  by  W.  the  least  water  in  ooroing  in  is  5  fathoms,  and  the  inner  part  of 
the  channel  9  fathoms.  There  lies  a  small  shoal  with  b  feet  on  it,  dis- 
tance from  the  Horse-shoe,  S.  W.  by  W.  not  quite  1^  mile,  and  about  the 
same  distance  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Prickle  pear.  There  runs  another 
smaH  shoal  from  Prickle  pear,  about  half  a.mile  westerly,  but  it  is  to  be 
seen.  West  from  the  List  mentioned  shoal  the  head  of  the  reef  begins, 
which  bears  from  Boon's  or  Peyerson's  point  N.  about  one  mile,  and  near 
the  same  distance  from  the  small  shoal.  Bring  Boon's  point  to  bear  S.  by 
W.  westerly,  and  you  may  steer  in,  then  making  that  course  good  to  come 
within  the  reef.  The  westernmost  part  of  the  reef  bqars  N.  from  the 
Sisters,  above  l|  mile. 

There  are  so  many  shoals  and  spots  without  the  reef,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  come  too  nigh  :  one  in  particular,  which  is  called  the  Diamond, 
lies  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  reef,  and  in  the  channel  between,  you  have 
C  and  b^  fathoms,  which  channel  you  are  in  whilst  you  keep  the  west  side 
,  of  the  leewardmost  Sister  in  a  line  with  the  fort's  flag-staff.  The  Dia- 
mond is  of  a  round  form,  being  one  mile  in  length  and  as  much  in  breadth; 
the  depth  upon  it  from  1  foot  to  9.  To  avoid  it  you  must  bring  Ship's 
stern  to  bear  S.  by  £.  before  you  haul  up  with  the  fort,  and  then  look 
out  for  Wallington  rock  ;  if  the  wind  will  serve,  you  may  go  close  to  the 
westward  of  the  westernmost  Sister,  and  then  you  will  weather  Walling- 
ton rock,  which  bears  north  from  Ship's  stern  above  one  mile  ;  the  west- 
ernmost part  shoals  from  the  breakers  a  full  cable's  length,  but  to  the 
eastward  it  is  bold  too. 

On  the-  north  side  of  Antigua,  and  to  the  south  of  Barnicle  fort  point, 
lies  Parham  harbour,  a  place  for  small  ships,  but  very  difficult  for  a  stran- 
ger to  sail  in. 

Barbuda  is  a  low  flat  island,  about  3  or  4  leagues  long,  to  the  north  of 
Antigua  ;  off  its  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  points,  there  are  spits  of  sand,  which 
extend  a  long  way  into  the  sea ;  and  on  the  west  side  lies  a  good  road , 
where  you  may  ride  in  9,  12,  or  14  fathoms  water. 

The  course  from  .Ship's  stern  to  the  south  side  of  Barbuda  is  N.  N.  V. 
about  10  leagues. 
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The  Islands  of  Montserrat,  Rcdondo,  Nevis,  and  St. 

Kitts. 

.*• 

From  St.  John's  road,  in  Antigua,  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  Montserrat,  the 
course  is  S.  W.  near  7  leagues. 

From  St.  John's  road  to  the  south  end  of  Nevis,  W.  near  12  leagues. 

From  the  west  point  of  Montserrat  to  the  south  end  of  Nevis,  N.  W , 
■J  N.  8  leagues. 

From  the  soutli  point  of  Nevis  to  Horse-shoe  point  (the  southernmost 
of  St.  Kitts)  N.  W.  hy  W.  2  leagues. 

Montserrat,  so  called  hy  the  Spaniards,  from  the  resemblance  it  beam 
to  the  mountiiin  of  that  name  near  Barcelona,  is  a  little  island,  about  0 
miles  in  length,  and  7  or  8  in  breadth,  being  nearly  of  a  circular  form  ; 
Us  northernmost  point  lies  in  lat.  16^  50'  N.  The  enstside  of  Montserrat 
is  very  high  land,  and  not  cultivated  ;  the  west  side  declines  gently  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  fruitful  plantations  ;  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  west  side  is  the  town,  with  the  road  where  large  ships  can 
anchor :  but  the  shipping  and  landing  of  goods  is  attended  with  many 
ililBculticis  ;  as  well  as  in  the  two  other  roads  of  the  island,  which  has  no 
harbour. 

To  the  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Montserrat,  distance  about  2  leagues,  lies  Re- 
dondo  ;  which  is  nothing  but  a  high  barren  rock,  without  inbabitants  ;  it 
appears  like  a  hay-cock,  and  has  its  name  from  its  round  form  ;  it  can  be 
seen  at  9  or  10  leagues  distance. 

Nevis  is  a  very  small  island,  little  more  than  5  miles  long,  and  4  in 
breadth  ;  it  lies  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  St.  Kitts,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  called  the  Narrows,  about  ^  miles  broad. 
The  island  is  easily  known,  being  low  on  both  si«les,  and  very  high  in  th* 
middle.  The  top  of  this  middle  high  land,  which  makes  like  a  saddle, 
when  you  come  athwart  of  it  S.  and  N.  reaches  tar  above  the  clouds,  the. 
sugar  plantations  lying  on  the  sides  of  it,  near  the  bottom.  On  the  wcs^ 
part  are  two  fresh-wator  brooks  ;  they  have  throe  tolerable  roads  or  bays, 
on  the  principal  of  wl.icli,  near  S.  \V.  point,  is  Charlestown,  the  chiei 
place  of  the  island. 

in  sailing  through  tho  Narrow,  the  first  land  that  comes  in  view  is  the 
top  of  St.  Martini  making  like  three  small  hills  joined  tot;other,  the  mid 
dlemost  and  highest  bearinc;  S.  \V.  by  VV.  Wht-n  the  middle  of  St.  Bar 
f  holomcw  bears  W.  distnnre  4  or  />  leagues,  the  west  end  i\i  St.  Kitis  bear«» 
S.W.byS.— St.F.ustatia  S.W.J  W.— Nevis  S.  In  lal.  17"  ::>' N.  St.liartlio. 
lomew  bears  N.  N.  W.  i  W.— Saba  W.  l»y  N.  V  N.--St.  ll;  V.atia  W.— St. 
Kitts  (west  end)  W.  by  S.  southerly.  The  i;oini:  thr(>uj.h  the  Narrow? . 
S.  by  \V.  and  Nevis  (N.  E.  point)  S.  en^torlv.  When  S:il»a  is  in  one  with 
the  middle  of  St.  Eu-itatia,  and  both  on  the  noriliprninest  part  of  St.  Kitts. 
and  at  the  same  time  Redondo  in  one  with  the  northorninusL  part  of  Nevis, 
then  all  will  bear  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  before  y(»w  com**  to  the  Narrows, 
you  will  see  a  high  rock  (called  Doohy  i:?land,  iii>Liit  niiiluny  the  chaimel, 
between  Nevis  and  St.  Kilts  ;  keep  it  on  the  lar'jt):ird  >m\q.  or  rather  keep 
nigher  St.  Kitts'  shore.  But  you  mn.*t  keen  N^vis*  south  point  open  ol 
the  aforesaid  rock  to  t!ie  westward,  to  avoid  a  roef  of  rocks  that  lie  with- 
out the  great  one.  This  rock  and  tlie  noitIier:»ino'^t  part  of  Nevis,  when 
in  one,  bear  S.  E.  by  S.  easterly  ;  and  Nevis'  soiith  point  will  then  bear 
<   ^  E.     But  to  the  southward  cf 'he  aloiMs-iii'l  r-v'-  .  :i.»o-j!   one  mile. 
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ure  two  lesser  rocks  aboy6  water  (called  the  cows)  :  these  you  must 
also  keep  on  the  larboard  side,  and  rather  be  nearer  St.  Kitts'  side  ;  there 
you  will  have  4|,  5»  and  6  fathoms,  with  good  ground  to  anchor,  in  case  of 
necessity. 

The  island  of  St.  Kitt^  is  13  or  14  leagues  in  circuit,  the  length  about 
5y  and  the  breadth  a  league  and  a  half,  except  towards  the  south  where 
it  is  narrowed  by  an  isthmus,  which  joins  it  with  a  headland,  about  t 
league  long,  and  half  a  league  broad.  The  centre  of  the  isligad  is  taken 
up  by  a  great  number  of  high  and  barren  mountaiils,  intersected  by  rocky 
precipices,  dlmost  impassable,  and  in  many  of  which  issue  hot  springs. 
Mount  Misery,  which  is  an  exhausted  volcano,  whose  head  is  hid  in  the 
clouds,  is  the  highest  of  all  those  mountains,  its  perpendicular  height  he* 
ing  37-1  feet.  At  a  certain  distance  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  man 
who  carries  another  on  his  back;  and  this  appearance,  true  or  false,  en- 
gaged Columbus  to  give  the  island  the  name  of  St.  Kitts,  in  memory  of 
the  legendary  tale,  which  supposes  this  saint  to  have  carried  the  child  Je- 
sus on  his  shoulder  over  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  assemblage  of  tbbse 
hills  make  St  Kitts  appear  to  those  who  approach  by  sea,  like  one  huge 
mountain  covered  with  wood,  but  they  find,  as  they  come  nearer,  that  the 
coast  grows  easier,  as  well  as  the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  which  rising 
one  above  another,  afe  cultivated  as  high  as  possible.  The  S.  £  part, 
when  you  sail  along  at  2  leagues  distance,  appears  like  a  heap  of  detach- 
ed islands,  occasioned  by  there  being  low  landf  between  the  mountains. 
The  N.  W.  part  is  the  highest,  but  declines  gradually  to  the  sea. 

There  arc  two  towns  of  some  note  in  this  island,  the  principal  of  which 
13  Basseterre,  towards  the  cast  end  ;  the  other  called  Sandy  point,  near 
the  west  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  harbour,  or  any  thing  that  has 
the  smallest  appearance  6f  it  in  this  island  :  on  the  contrary,  at  the  few 
landing  places  which  are  made  use  of,  there  is  a  continual  surf  beat- 
ing on  the  shore,  which  is  sandy,  and  prevents  any  quay  or  wharf  being 
erected  upon  it,  and  also  makes  landing  always  ihconvenient,  sometimes 
dangcroiis. 

In  running  from  Nevis  to  Basseterre,  you  will  cross  a  bank,  on  the 
fthoalest  part  of  which  there  are  5  fathoms,  or  quarter  less  5.  It  is  not  quite 
a  mile  over,  and  its  middle  lies  S.  by  W.  westerly  from  the  Ni^'s  head,  or 
the  south  end  of  St.  Kitts,  2  miles. 

To  anchor  in  Basseterre  road,  bring  Loodonderry  fort  to  bear'^.  dis- 
tance about  half  a  mile,  and  the  west  point  of  the  bay  W.  by  N.  and  then 
you  will  have  9  fathoms,  good  ground. 

To  anchor  in  Old  road,  l|  league  to  the  westward  of  Basseterre  road, 
observe  there  is  a  black  stone  or  rock  close  to  the  water  side,  about  us 
large  as  a  Moses  boat  bottom  upwards  ;  keep  that  stone  a  littla  open  to 
the  westward  of  the  westernmost  of  the  negroes*  houses,  which  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  a  little  above  the  Black  rock ;.  for  if  you  shut 
and  bring  it  on  with  the  negroes'  houses,  you  will  have  no  ground  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  but  bring  it  to  bear  N.  N.  £.  and  then  it 
will  be  a  little  open,  and  ;^ou  will  have  9  or  10  fathoms,  good  ground.— 
Keep  Nevis'  point  a  little  open  with  Fort  point,  which  is  the  easternmost 
point  of  Old  road  bay,  and  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  Kitts  W.  N.  W.  2  milfti 
—-moor  to  th**  S.  F'. 

48 
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Remarks  made  in  Basseterre  Road  and  Old  Road. 

tn  Basseterre,  which  is  d  large  opeA  bay,  the  marks  of  the  anchorage 
are  as  follow  : — The  long  point  of  Nevis,  S.  S.  B.  Nag's  head,  S.  E. 
BhifT  point,  \V.  J  N. — the  town  of  Basseterre,  N. — distance  oflf  shore, 
half  a  mile — depth  of  water  7  fathoms — wood  purchased — water  bet- 
ter, and  easier  got,  at  Old  road,  about  1|  league  from  hence.  Tides, 
none. 

In  Old  road,  the  following  are  the  marks  of  the  anchorage,  viz. — the 
Long  point  of*  Nevis,  S.  E.  southed v — Stony  fort,  E.  S.  E. — the  western- 
most point  of  Old  road,  N.  W.  by  N. — Stony  point,  S.  E.  |  E.  Depth 
of  water,  where  the  anchor  lay,  1U|  fathoms  ;  one-third  of  a  cable  out 
— wind  off  the  land — 13  fathoms  under  the  stefn — west  distance  oil' shore 
two-thirds  of  a  mile.  You  land  your  casks,  roll  them  about  100  yards, 
and  fill  them  at  a  running  gullet ;  then  fl6at  them  off  to  the  boat — a  grcnt 
surf  and  a  rocky  shore. 


Tti£  Islands  of  St  Euslatia  and  Saba. 

St.  Eustatisi  lies  8  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Sandy  pointy  the  westernmost 
head-land  of  St.  Kitts  ;  in  the  channel,  nbove  1|  mile  from  the  point,  and 
with  the  aforesaid  bearing,  lies  a  danger  called  the  Sheep.  St^  Eustatiii 
is  a  steep  rock  rising  out  of  the  sc!n,  to  a  great  height,  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  At  a  distance  it  appears  in  the  manner  of 
a  sugar-loaf,  ascending  up  in  a  round  hill ;  but' coming  near,  it  alters  *ts 
shape,  and  seems  somewhat  long.  This  rock  is  composed  of  two  moun- 
tains, whose  middle  land  is  pretty  even.  The  south  mountain  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  that  to  the  N.  \V.  it  is  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  the 
excavation  appears  to  have  been  the  crater  of  the  exhausted  volcano 
which  constitutes  the  island  ;  the  bottoni  is  pretty  near  on  a  le\el  with 
the  town. 

The  anchorstge  in  the  road  of  St.  Eustatia,  is  none  of  the  best ;  there 
is  a  swell  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  S.  E.  quarter  ;  besides  the  land- 
ing is  very  difhcult  on  account  of  the  great  and  continual  breaking  of  the 
waves  against  tlie  shores  it'  you  intend  to  anchor  in  this  road,  you  must 
bring  the  tower  of  the  church  N.  E.  by  E.  and  the  west  end  of  the  bay, 
called  Interloper's  cape,  N.  W.  by  N.  Then  you  will  have  9  or  10  fa- 
thoms, sandy  ground,  distance  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
shore  ;  yoo  may  even  anchor  farther  in  the  ofhng,  in  14  or  15  fathoms, 
same  ground.  This  road  is  much  frequented,  and  yon  will  see  ships 
there,  even  in  the  hurricane  months  ;  but  in  this  season  they  must  be  very 
attentive  to  the  wind,  and  on  the  smallest  appearance  of  a  squall  from  the 
south  put  immediately  to  sea. 

The  isle  of  St.  Eustatia  is  pretty  clear  all  round,  except  to  the  S.  E.  oi 
the  bay,  where  there  is  a  shoal  which  stretches  about  1 50  fathoms  into 
the  sea. 

The  isiland  of  Saba,  still  smaller  than  St.  Eustatia,  hes  4  leagues  to  the. 
^\  W.  of  it.  It  is  another  steep  rock  of  a  round  form,  which  is  accessi- 
ble only  on  the  south  side,  and  you  must  climb  almost  to  the  top,  through 
;i  very  crabbed  artificial  path,  to  fmd  any  earth  :  it  is  inhabited  by  about 
^0  Eiivopeixn  families  and  2  or  ^00  skvee.  You  may  see  the  bottom  round 
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this  islaiu),  but  you  need  not  fear,  for  there  is  no  daniper  but  what  is  risi- 
ble. Also  round  about  it,  makes  as  it  were  certain  heaps  of  white  sand, 
and  by  the  sides  thereof,  it  shows  like  a  ship  under  sail.  On  the  N.  W. 
(ide  lies  a  rock,  about  a  musket  shot  from  the  shore,  which  afar  o^T  seems 
like  a  sail.  South  and  north  about  2  leagues  off  in  the  sea,  is  not  tibovo 
10  fathoms  water,  clear  sand  ground. 


The  islands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St  Martin,  and  Anguila. 
with  Dog  Island  and  Prickly  Pear  Island. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  S.  W.  end  bears  from  Sandy  point,  in  St. 
Christopher's  N.  |  E.  distance  10  leagues.  It  lies  £.  and  W.  and  is  5  or 
G  leagues  long.  The  middle  part  is  very  high  land  ;  its  shores  are  ex- 
tren^ely  dangerous,  chiefly  on  the  north  part,  where  there  are  many 
rocks  above  and  under  water)  and  the  approaching  them  requires  an  ex- 
perienced pilot.  But  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  a  very  good  har- 
bour,  of  an  excellent  hold,  in  which  ships  of  any  size  are  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  island  of  St.  Bnrtholomew  appears  at  first  al- 
most round,  and  can  be  seen  9  or  10  leagues  off.  E.  ^  N.  14  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  island,  lies  a  large  bed  of  rocks,  about  20  yards  square.  On 
the  west  side  of  it  is  a  swell.  The  rock  is  sharp  pointed,  and  sometimes, 
covered  ;  when  the  sea  falls  it  is  about  4  feet  dry.     Its  lat.  is  18^  2'  N. 

St.  Martin's,  an  island  about  as  long  as  St.  Bartholomew,  but  wider,  is 
'  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  3  leagues  broad  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  W. 
entrance  of  this  channel,  4  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  the  north  point  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  lies  a  large  rock  surrounded  with  many  others  above  wa- 
ter. This  island  contains  a  great  number  of  mpuntains,  or  rather  huge 
rocks  covered  with  heath,  which  can  be  seen  above  10  leagues  off.  The 
west  side  is  pretty  low  along  the  seashore  for  about  2  leagues.  The  sea 
h  rarely  disturbed,  and  the  anchorage  safe  every  where  about  the  island, 
especially  with  a  N.  E.  wind. 

On  the  south  side  lies  the  Dutch  town,  whose  harbour  has  8,  9,  or  10 
fkthoms  good  sandy  ground.  Near  it  are  three  salt  [ionds,  where  they 
make  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  You  may  range  the  westeilimost  point  df 
St.  Martin's  within  2  miles,  and  nearer,  and  have  from  30  to  55  fathoms, 
rocky  and  corally  ground. 

The  French  town  lies  on  the  west  side,  above  3  leagues  east  from  (he 
Dutch  town,  on  a  bay  called  L'Ause  au  Flamands. 

Anguila  lies  £.  by  N.  ^  N.  and  W.  by  S.  |  S.  above  two  leagues  to  the 
north  of  St.  Martin's  ;  it  is  a  low,  flat,  and  withered  island,  without  any 
mountains,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  farther  off  than  4  or  5  leagues.  The 
anchoring  ground  is  good  on  the  south  side,  because  the  cun*ent  there 
has  no  force,  on  account  of  along  ledge  which  stretches  off  S.  E.  from  the 
east  point  On  the  south  part  of  the  west  point  there  lies,  about  1  mile 
from  the  shore,  a  small  island  not  above  100  fathoms  in  length. 

To  the  N.  W.  by  VY.  of  the  west  point  of  Anguila,  distance  about  4 
leagues,  lie  several  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Dog  and 
Prickly  Pear  islands,  between  which  is  a  good  channel.  The  first  is  the 
easternmost  ;  the  second  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  lies  farther  than  any 
of  them  to  the  west,  save  a  little  rock  that  is  almost  joined  with  it  on  the 
vest  side ;  it  is  about  one  mile  in  length  and  has  a  few  inhabitants  ;  ail 
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these  islands  are  very  low,  and  cannot  f>e  seen  fart)|Gr  off  than  4  or  5 
leagues. 

Bearings  taken  and  remarks  made  in  sailing  between  the  above-mentioned 

islands  by  an  experienced  Navigator. 

'*  When  we  came  to  sail  so  far  out,  I  fouqd  that  the  highest  top  of  St, 
Eustatia  came  even  with  the  top  of  Brimstone  hill,  and  that  the  two  south- 
ernmost points  of  St.  Kitt's  and  St.  £ustatia  were  in  one,  and  hore  N.  W. 
by  N.  At  the  same  time,  Fprt  Tison  bore  N.  £.  easterly,  when  Sandy 
point,  and  Tumble-down-dick,  or  the  northei'muost  part  of  St.  Eustatia, 
came  in  one,  and  bears  W.  N.  W. 

*'  The  direct  course  from  the  lyest  end  of  St.  Kitt's  is  N.  N.  W.  to  St 
Martin's  west  end,  and  so  through  between  the  Dog  and  Prickly  Pear. — 
For  when  you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  west  en4  of  St.  Martin's  the 
southernmost  land  of  St.  Bartholomew  comes  in  one  with  the  southern- 
most land  in  sight  of  St.  Martin's,  and  they  bear  S.  E.  by  £.  and  then  Saba 
will  bear  S.  by  W.  westerly.  By  the  aforesaid  bearings  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Saba,  if  you  see  either  of  them,  you  may  by  them  know  how  to 
direct  your  course  for  the  west  part  of  St.  Martin's. 

"  The  west  part  of  St.  Martin's  and  the  west  end  of  Anguilabear  N.  N. 
W.  northerly.  When  the  N.  £,  part  of  Anguila,  the  north  side  of  Prick- 
ly Pear,  and  the  middle  of  Dog  island,  bear  all  in  one,  it  is  E.  and  W. — 
Three  miles  N.  of  Dog  island,  I  observed  at  noon,  and  found  the  lat.  18^ 
2&  N. ;  and  the  variation  2^  30'  E.  At  the  same  \i\ae  St  Martin's  show- 
ed itself  beyond  Anguila  from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  by  W." 


The  Little  Island  ami  the  Bank  of  Avis. 

This  solitary  island  lies  west  42  leagues  from  Prince  Rupcrt'a  Bay,  in 
Dominico,  and  S.  by  W.  33  leagues  from  Saba  ;  its  latitude  being  15^  48' 
N.  and  its  longitude  about  03*"  41'  W. 

This  island  is  no  more  than  ii  or  3  leagues  in  circumference  ;  to  the 
west  and  the  Ni  W.  there  arc  two  islands,  at  the  distance  of  G  or  700  paces, 
which  appear  only  barren  rocks,  and  are  the  resort  of  birds.  These  rocks 
may  be  a  quarter  of  a  league  round  ;  tliey  are  joined  with  the  islands  by 
shoals  and  breakers  which  are  seen  at  low  water.  This  island  is  a  great 
deal  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  sand  bank  even 
with  the  water's  edge.  The  middle  part  rises  n^ore  than  IG  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  some  reefs  to  the  east  and  xN.  K.  which 
extend  a  great  way  into  the  sea.  You  may  anchor  on  the  S.  W.  half  a 
pistol  shot  from  the  shore,  in  3^  fathoms,  white  sand.  There  is  neither 
pond  nor  spring  of  fresh  water  on  this  island . 

From  the  island  of  Avis,  to  the  isle  of  Snha,  there  lies  a  sand  bank,  to 
the  N.  by  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  whose  length  is  about  37  leagues,  and  tho 
breadth  not  more  than  2,  the  deptli  varying  wyow  it  from  iO  to  20  fa- 
thoms. 

The  Virgin  Islands. 

Under  !hat  name  are  included  all  the  small  islands  and  keys  which  ho 
between  the  Carribec  islands  andPoilonto.    TVi^^  lake  up  a  PT»a"»  from 
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<$aBt  to  west  about  30  leagues  long,  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of  Portorico, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  20.  They  are  composed  of  35  or  40  small  islands, 
whose  rocky  shore,  surrounded  with  dangers,  are  famous  for  shipwrecks, 
and  particularly  of  several  galleons.  Happily  for  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  those  islands,  nature  has  placed  in  the  middle  of  them  a  large  basin  3 
or  4  leagues  broad,  and  6  or  7  long,  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
wherein  ships  may  lie  at  anchor  landlocked,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
The  Buccaneers  called  it  the  Virgin's  Gangway  ;  but  its  tnie  name  is  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  bay. 

Most  of  the  larger  islands  are  pretty  high  land,  and  seem  as  if  they  were 
all  joined  together,  but  there  are  several  deep  chai^iels  between  them, 
through  which  those  who  are  well  acquainted  may  sail  with  safety :  in  all 
these  channels  there  \s  great  plenty  offish. 


/ 


The  Islands  o/'Santa  Cruz,  St  John,  St.  Thomas,  Bieque,&c. 

S4NTA  CRUZ,  or  St.  Croix,  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Virgin  islands  ; 
it  lies  W.  by  N.  from  Sandy  point,  in  St  Kitts,  distance  33  leagues.  The 
island  is  not  very  high,  but  full  of  hummocks,  two  of  which  (on  the  east 
side)  are  higher  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  length 
being  about  7  leagues,  and  the  greatest  breadth  2  leagues.  On  the  S.  £. 
end  is  a  flat,  stretching  a  great  way  into  the  sea  ;  the  whole  south  side  is 
bordered  with  reefs  and  shoals,  which  make  it  dangerous  to  come  near. 

Santa  Cruz  is  badly  watered.  The  chief  town,  called  Christismstsd, 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  north  coast,  under  the  cannons  of 
a  fortress  which  defends  the  principal  harbour.  The  other  town,  named 
FridrichstsBd^  lies  on  the  west  side. 

From  the  town  of  Christianstasd,  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  St.  John's  island, 
the  course  is  N.  by  £.  about  10  leagues.  In  the  channel  about  6  miles  8. 
by  W.  of  this  point,  lies  a  remarkable- round  rock,  called  Bird  key,  which 
is  about  one  quarter  as  large  as  Redondo  near  Monserrat. 

St.  John's  is  2  leagues  broad,  and  4  in  length ;  it  is  the  best  watered 
among  the  Virgin's,  and  its  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  passes 
for  the  best  to  the  leeward  of  Antigua. 

The  east  point  of  this  harbour  is  called  Moor's  point,  and  is  of  a  mo- 
derate size  ;  but  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  which  are  all  white,  may  be 
seen  7  or  8  leagues  off.  You  have  regular  soundings  from  a  little  without 
the  Moor's  point  quite  into  the  harbour,  from  10  to  5  fathoms  water.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbour  is  not  quite  half  a  mile  broad,  and  off  the  lee  or 
west  side  there  is  a  key,  with  a  reef  from  the  inside  of  it,  that  runs  to  the 
southward.  ^  As  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  lies,  with  the  wind  any  thing 
to  the  northward  of  east,  you  may  lie  in  it ;  but  if  the  wind  is  any  thing 
to  the  southward  of  £.  S.  £.  you  must  anchor  without  the  point  and  warp 
in.  The  Governor's  house,  and  part  of  the  town,  are  not  above  half  a 
mile  within  the  point  on  the  east  side  ;  but  there  is  a  large  harbour  with 
lagoons,  &LC.  You  anchor  within  a  |  of  a  mile  of  trie  vteather  shore,  in  6 
fathoms  water,  good  ground,  and  run  a  stream  anchor  to  the  S.  W.  by  rea- 
son of  the  land  breeze,  which  is  at  most  times  between  the  S.  S.  £.  south, 
and  S.  S.  W. — you  moor  N.  E.  and  S.  W,  When  you  are  here  the  harbour 
is  wide  and  large,  but  there  is  not  above  5  fathoms  within.  The  fortress 
is  very  strong ;  there  is  besides'  a  small  fort  upon  the  reef  that  runs  in 
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li'om  the  key  before  mentioned.     The  harbour  is  full  of  lagoons  and  rivu- 
lets, and  runs  a  long  way  to  the  northward. 

Observe,  in  coming  in,  to  leave  one-third  of  the  channel  to  windward 
from  the  Moor*s  point,  and  two-thirds  to  leeward  towards  the  key,  and 
;you  will  not  have  less  than  5  fathoms  water. 

There  is  a  small  bank  which  does  not  show  itself,  and  lies  right  off  from 
the  gate,  a  cable's  length  from  shore,  with  only  10  feet  water  on  it. 

The  watering  place  is  at  the  south  side  of  the  town,  just  without  the 
bouth  gate,  but  the  water  is  brackish. 

If  you  are  bound  to  Portorico»  from  the  eastward,  night  coming  on,  and 
you  off  the  £.  N.  £.  part  of  St.  John's,  you  will  take  notice  of  the  east- 
ernmost high  land  ;  it  is  inland  a  little  from  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
which  is  low.  You  may  run  to  the  westward  till  you  bring  that  high  lane) 
to  bear  S.  by  £.  and  then  bring  to  till  morning.  But  take  great  care  that 
this  high  land  does  not  deceive  you,  for  it  lies  a  long  way  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  all  low  land  by  the  water  side.  In  the  morning  make  sail ;  you 
may  see  the  walls  and  works  all  white  about  Moor's  point. 

From  the  south  point  of  St.  John's  island,  called  Ram*s  head,  to  the 
entrance  of  St.  Thomas'  harbour,  the  course  is  about  W.  5|  leagues  ;  and 
from  the  N.  side  of  Santa  Cruz,  K.  N.  W.  ^  N.  10  leagues.  The  latitude 
of  St.  Thomas'  town,  is  18°  22' N. 

The  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  about  the  length  of  St.  John*s,  but  nar- 
rower.    Its  soil  is  sandy  and  badly  watered.     The  principal  advantage  of 
■St.  Thomas*  island  consists  in  a  very  good  harbour,  on  the  south  side, 
where  50  ships  may  lie  very  secure. 

In  running  down  from  St.  John's  to  St.  Thomas'  harbour,  you  leave 
Bird  key  to  the  southward  of  you,  and  you  continue  your  W.  N.  \V. 
course  till  yon  rome  down  to  Buck  keys  ;  they  are  much  lower  and  longer 
than  Bird  key,  bciore  mentioned,  and  there  is  a  imall  opening  of  no  con- 
sequence between  them.  You  leave  these  keys  to  the  southward  of  you* 
about  one  mile,  and  then  Pteor  N.  W.  when  you  bring  them  S.  E.  and 
continue  that  N.  W.  course  about  2  or  3  miles  till  you  brin^  the  harbour 
open  ;  then  haul  in  for  the  town  N.  by  VV.  or  N.  N.  W.  giving  the  east 
shore  all  along  a«;nod  birth,  and  run  within  h  a  mile  of  the  fort  which  is 
white  and  plainly  seen  at  the  east  of  the  town.  You  anchor  in  5  fathoms 
water,  line  clear  ;j;roun(l  ;  it  is  a  lino  harbour,  where  you  are  land-locked 
from  all  wind??,  but  from  the  S.  by  W.  to  S.  E.  by  S.  which  part  lies  open 
to  the  sea  ;  hut  the  wind  seldom  blows  in  unless  it  is  in  the  hurricane 
months.  There  is  a  rock  above  water  in  the  harbour's  mouth  (called 
Prince  Huporfs  cliff,)  which  you  leave  to  the  eastward  of  you  ;  you  may 
make  bold  with  the  west  side  of  it,  but  there  is  no  passo^re  within. 

From  tSt.  Thomas'  harbour,  if  bound  to  Portorico,  bt^ni;  in  tlie  oiling, 
>teer  W.  by  N.  till  you  come  down  the  length  of  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
which  is  jibont  3  leagues  from  the  harbour.  You  will  see  a  small  island 
called  Little  passa:;e,  about  4  or  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  west  end 
of  Little  bt.  'J'liomas.  Little  St.  Thomas  is  a  sni;.ll  island  that  almost  joins 
with  rhe  west  end  of  the  Great  island  ;  there  i<  a  -jnall  opening  between 
rhem,  but  of  no  note.  There  is  likewise  a  channel  of  small  importance 
between  Little  passage  and  Liltle  ^t.  'i'homas  ;  hut  there  are  two  other 

•  Tlir  riiiiiinei  i'eiwcf  n  the  miin  Wlaiid  and  Buck  iblant]  i.-;  but  li  mile  broad,  and  a' 
tlie  umraiu  (».  in  tor  uir  %\av,  lies  .i  sunken  rock,  alioul  i  mile  i.orth  Iroin  the  iiorUi  piuJ 
a!  Buck  /.-.Jin  J,  ;v;tii  only  J  iVci  v.-.iier  on  it.    The;  way  to  Jc.ir  it  is  to  keep  Buck  iiUnJ 
c.«>e  on  bo:tn.l. 
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islands  before  you  come  down  to  the  west  end  of  that  island.  The  east- 
ernmost, just  to  leeward  of  the  harbour  is  called  Water  island,  and  almost 
joins  with  the  main  land  ;  about  2  or  3  miles  to  leeward  of  that,  is  a  rocky 
island,  about  half  u  mile  round,  which  lies  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is 
railed  Little  Saba  ;  it  is  foul  all  round,  and  must  have  a  good  birth,  all  the 
shore  along  these  islands  must  be  lefl  on  your  starboard  hand.  In  running 
down  till  you  pass  Little  passage^  you  have  soundings  all  the  way,  but 
deep  in  some  places. 

W.  S.  W.  ^  S.  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Thomas'  harbour,  above  4  leagues, 
and  S.  W.  by  S.  7  miles  from  the  west  point  of  the  island,  lies  a  remark- 
able rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channeU  It  is  round,  rugged,  and  double- 
pointed,  as  high  as  Beachy-head,  and  may  be  seen  5  or  6  leagues  off,  being 
all  white  ;  it  appears  at  some  distance  like  ft  sail,  whence  it  has  been 
called  St.  Thomas'  carvel,  or  St.  Thomas'  hoy.  This  rock  is  bold  too 
all  round.  ' 

Two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the  carvel  is  Great  passage  island,  bear- 
ing west  from  the  west  end  of  St.  Thomas  about  4  leagues.  Several  keys 
and  rocks  lie  round  this  island,  and  chiefly  to  the  westward  of  it ;  they 
are  called  the  Tropic  keys,  frotn  the  great  number  of  tropic  birds  breed- 
ing there.  Great  passage  island  must  have  a  large  birth  ;  the  channel 
between  the  two  passage  islands  is  near  3  leagues  broad  ;  keep  nighest 
the  little  one  to  the  eastward,  leaving  all  the  others  to  the  southward. 

The  island  of  Portorico  is  high  land,  and  may  be  seemfioiri  ojBT  St. 
Thomas.  Little  passage  island  is  .'  miles  in  length,  and  vXKmi  as  high  as 
Barbadoes  ;  Great  passage  ii:iand  is  about  the  same  height^  and  three 
times  as  long  as  the  former  ;  there  are  two  or  three  small  islands  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  Little  passage  island* 

The  course  through  the  passage  islands  is  N.  W.  or,  if  you  have  but 
little  wind  keep  N".  N.  W.  for  fear  of  a  calm,  and  lee  current,  the  west 
side  being  foul,  and  dangerous  without  wind.  You  must  keep  that  N.  W, 
course  till  you  bring  the  E.  N.  E.  point  of  Portorico,  which  is  a  low  point, 
to  bear  W.  by  S.  or  VV.  S.  \V.  and  then  you  may  steer  west,  which  course 
will  carry  you  to  St.  Juan,  the  chief  town  of  Portorico.  From  the  west 
rnd  of  Little  passai<e  island  to  Spill  staff's  keys,  which  lie  2  leagues  from 
the  N.  £.  end  of  Portorico,  the  course  is  W.  N.  W.  9  leagues  ;  and  the 
flhoalest  water  6  fathoms. 

S.  W.  of  St.  Thomas'  harbour,  7  or  8  leagues,  and  3  or  4  south  of 
Great  passage  island,  lies  the  island  of  Bieque,  called  also  Crab  island, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  crabs  that  are  found  there.  It  is  about  as  high 
as  Maria^ante,  with  a  rich  soil,  and  full  of  trees  almost  all  over.  The 
west  end  on  the  N.  E.  part,  is  low  and  smooth  land,  like  sandy  ground  ; 
but  towards  the  S.  W.  there  are  hills,  and  from  those  hills  to  the  west, 
low  broken  hummocks  ;  then  to  the  S.  W.  higher  hills  and  hummocks. 
From  the  west  end  of  Little  passage  island  to  the  east  end  of  Crab  island, 
the  course  is  S.  ^  W.  5  -leiigues  ;  5^  fathoms  1  mile  from  the  shore.  In 
going  to  Crab  island,  be  sure  to  run  down  the  south  side  of  it,  for  the 
north  part  is  foul.  You  may  sail  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore  all  the 
way  down,  till  you  come  to  the  west  end,  and  then  you  will  see  a  low 
sandy  point ;  anchor  on  the  south  side  of  that  point ;  you  will  not  have 
above  3^  or  4  fathoms  2  miles  off.  You  may  run  in  till  you  bring  that 
low  sandy  point  to  bear  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  and  the  south  point  of  the  bay  S.  E. 
then  you  will  be  1^  mile  from  the  shore,  in  4  fathoms  water.  Here  is 
plenty  offish  to  be  caught  with  a  seine,  on  the  north  side  of  the  low  sandy 
point,  in  the  morning,  and  good  wood  of  different  kinds  :  water  is  to  be 
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had  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southitard  of  the  low  sandy  point,  a  Httle  way 
from  the  west  sidci 

Crab  island  lies  about  5  leagues  from  Portorico,  being  5  or  6  leagues 
long,  and  2  broad.  It  is  uninhabited  i  the  English,  who  have  attempted 
twice  to  settle  tbere^  hare  been  driven  away  by  the  Spaniards.* 


Mayagua  Bay  {Porto  JRicd.) 

To  Anchor.  Bring  (he  island  of  Zachco  to  bestr  W.  N.  W.  then  steer 
E^  S.  E.  vl^hich  will  bring  you  in  sight  of  the  town.  Going  in  you  will  see 
a  reef  on  your  starboard  hand  ;  when  abreast,  you  will  have  soundings  in 
13,  IQj  and  10  fathoms  ;  you  may  run  into  7  fathoms  and  anchor ;  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  Bay  will  bear  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  W. ;  the  east  par< 
of  the  reef  about  N.  W.  2  J  miles ;  there  is  a  good  river  for  watering. 


A^tiada  Bay  (Porto  Rico.) 

To  Anchor.  Bring  Point  Aqu«'ula  N«  N.  W,  2  or  3  miles  ;  the  church 
tower  £.  N.E. ;  the  island  of  Zacbeo,  \7.  by  S.  when  ^ofu  will  be  in  10 
iuthoms  water,  about  3  cable's  length  from  the  shore  ;  there  is  a  good  ri- 
ver of  fresh  water  ;  the  sea  in  general  smooth  with  usual  trade  wind  ;  bu^ 
should  the  wind  incline  to  the  northward,  avoid  anchoring,  or  weigh  of 
soon  as  it  sets  in. 


The  islmicffi  o/Torlola,  Virgin  Gorda5Ahegada,i:c. 

TORTOLA,  n  few  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  St.  John's,  is  the  principa. 
jf  the  English  Virgin  islands  ;  it  is  near  5  leagues  long,  and  2  broad,  but 
badly  waterefl,  and  has  the  name  of  being  tnihealthy  ;  the  cotton  which 
they  cultivate  there  is  very  much  esteemed  by  the  manufacturers ;  the 
entrance  is  wide  with  plenty  of  water. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side  to  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  2  milej^ 
deep,  with  a  pretty  good  road  at  the  entrance,  with  1 2  fatlioms  Water,  good 

ground. 

Virgin  Gorda  (that  is,  the  Great  Virgin)  or  Pcnislcrn,  and  by  a  corrup 
tion  generally  adopted  Spanish  town,  lies  2  leagues  to  the  rast  of  Torlo 
la ;  its  form  is  very  irregular;  it  is  very  high  land,  about  C  leagues  lon^ 
from  east  to  west,  still  worse  watered  than  Tortola,  and  having  fo.wer  in 
habitants,  who  cultivate  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  pease  ;  their  common 
IS  fish  and  potatoes,  they  drink  rain  water,  which  they  keep  in  wooden 
casks.     It  i$  asserted  that  the  mountam  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 


♦  Vessels  coming  to  an  ai.chor  .it  St.  Thomar.'  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
en  Koiiifi  away,  will  pay  oi.e  dollar  per  evi?ry  ten  tons. 

Aiiicriran  vessels  that  unload  or  load,  on  ?;oin5  away,  to  pay  instead  of  16  cents,  C 

cents  per  every  ten  tons. 
European  vessels  that  load  or  nnlrtad.  on  Roin^  away,  to  pay  instpa'l  of  G4  rfnt«,  "-: 

cents  p**r  f^vtry  ?\vo  ton* 
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island  contains  a  silver  mine.  Virgin  Gorda  has  two  good  harboan  :  (he 
largest,  called  East  bay,  lies  on  the  north  side,  and  you  may  anchor  very 
safe  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  5  fathoms  ;  the  other  is  on  the  west  side,  where 
the  town  is  situated  in  18^  30'  N.  lat. 

The  course  from  Saba  to  Virgin  Gorda  is  N.  W.  by  W.  northerly,  above 
26  leagues.  When  Virgin  Gorda  bears  from  you  N.  W.  by  N.  7  leagues 
off,  the  Virgins  appear  like  three  islands,  with  a  great  many  small  ones 
about  them  ;  the  middlemost  is  the  longest,  and  when  you  come  within  3 
leagues,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  joined  together. 

To  the  S.  of  the  W.  end  of  Virgin  Gorda,  lies  the  Fallen  city,  or  Old 
Jerusalem,  a  parcel  of  little  broken  islands  and  rocks,  just  above  water, 
stretching  about  3  leagues  fron^  N.  to  S.  At  their  S.  end  is  a  remarkable 
rocky  island,  called  Round  rock;  the  next  island  is  called  Ginger  island;  be- 
tween which  and  the  Round  rock  is  the  eastern  passage  into  the  Virgin's 
gangway,  called  the  King's  channel ;  there  is  no  ground  in  the  p^SAge  with 
the  hand  lines 

To  the  W.  of  Ginger  island  lie  several  small  islands,  called  Cooper's 
salt,  Peter's,  Normand's,  and  Witch  islands.  They  bound  the  Virgin'^ 
gangway  on  the  S,  as  the  islands  of  St.  John's,  Tprtola,  Beef,  with  Dog 
islands,and  Virgin  Gorda,  terminate  it  towards  the  W.  and  N.  The  depth  in 
the  Virgin's,  gangway  is  from  10  to  25  fathoms.  It  is  about  8  leagues  long, 
and  from  2  to  4  broad.  The  N.  entrance  lies  between  Dog  island,  to  the 
£.  of  Tortola,  and  the  N;.  W.  point  of  Virgin  Gorda,  being  about  half  a 
league  broad  ;  the  S.  entrance,  whose  breadth  is  above  one  league,  is  be- 
tween St.  John's  and  Witch  island  ;  there  is  another  entrance  to  the  N. 
of  St.  John's,  scarce  a  mile  over,  which  is  the  western  passage  of  the 
JCing's  channel  before  mentioned. 

Three  or  four  leagues  to  the  north  of  Virgin  Gorda,  lies  Anegada,  or 
the  Drowned  island,  about  as  big  as  the  first.  This  island  is  very  low, 
and  almost  covered  by  the  sea  at  the  highest  tides.  You  may  discern 
aver  it  two  high  hills  on  Virgin  Gopda,  which  appear  like  a  great  hum- 
mock. As  Anegada  projects  out  of  the  cluster  of  the  Virgin's,  the  rocks 
and  shoals  with  which  it  is  surrounded  become  so  much  more  dangerous 
to  ships  in  the  offing.  The  Buccaneers  have  given  the  name  of  Treasure 
Point  to  a  headland  on  the  south  side,  that  has  been  odea  dug  to  discover 
the  gold  and  silver  which  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  buried  there 
afler  the  shipHrreck  of  one  of  their  galleons.  From  the  E.  side  of  Anega- 
da, a  very  dangerous  reef,  with  only  6  feet,  and  in  some  parts  2  feet  wa?* 
ter  on  it,  extends  in  a  cufve  towards  the  S.  E.  above  4  leagues.  The' 
course  between  the  reef  and  Virgin  Gorda,  is  N.  W.  and  W.  by  N.  or  W. 
but  you  must  take  care  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  lies  almost  in  th^  middle 
of  the  entrance  of  the  narrows,  betwecp  that  island  and  Anegada. 


The  Island  of  SomhrevQ. 

Between  the  Virgin  blands,  and  that  of  Anguila,  lies  a  small  rocky  islana 
about  2  miles  in  length  ;  it  consists  of  a^very  flat  eminence,  without  any 
hummock  upon  it,  covered  with  birds  from  the  southward.  You  cannot^ 
descry  this  island  farther  off  than  5  or  6  leagues  at  most. 

This  wretched  island  is  rugged,  steep,  and  barren  ;  a  little  camphor  and 
aprass  are  the  only  vegetable  production  that  appear  on  its  surfape ;  whm 
Uttle  water  lodges  in  the  cavities  of  rocks  during  rains  soon  evaporate? 
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You  may  anchor  oo  the  west  side  of  it.  The  clifls  are  steep  too,  and  are 
from  40  to  15  feet  high.  In  1 792  an  American  hrig  run  against  it,  and  her 
crew  crept  from  her  yard  arm  to  the  cliff  top.  The  brig  disengaged  her- 
self and  drilled  down  to  Virgin  Gorda,  where  the  hull  and  cargo  became 
a  prize  to  the  wreckers. 

The  latitude  of  Sombrero,  is  n^  38'  N.  and  its  longitude  is  63<'  30^  W. 
Two  leagues  o£f  Sombrero,  when  it  bears  from  £.  N.  £.  to  E  by 
S.  is  found  from  35  to  22  fathoms,  uneven  ground  and  rocky  bottom.  It 
lies  about  14  leagues  £.  by  S.  from  the  island  of  Anegada,  and  12  leagues 
due  Cast  from  the  reef  lying  off  the  S.  £,  end  of  it.  In  going  between  the 
two  you  have  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  lO  fathoms  wiiter.  The  course  from  Saba 
to  Sombrero  is  N.  W.  by  N.  \  N.  distant  20  leagues. 

The  passage  to  leeward  or  windward  of  Sombrero,. is  very  clear  and 
safe  ;  there  is  no  swell ;  the  winds  are  generally  favourable  forgoing  out ; 
and  when  once  you  are  past  Sombrero,  all  obstacles  are  at  an  end. 


Porto  Rico. 

The  west  end  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  low  as  well  as  the  soutk 
eide.  On  the  south  west  side  is  a  bank,  over  which,  7  or  8  miles  from 
the  shore,  may  be  carried  7  fathoms.  This  point  of  the  island  is  very  low^ 
and  appears  like  a  separate  island  when  it  bears  £.  by  S.  of  you  ;  vessels 
doubling  it  should  keep  their  lead  going. 


Directions  for  sailing  along  the  south  side  ^y  Porto  Rico. 

If  you  are  bound  down  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico,  observe  you  will 
see  the  S.  E.  point  of  that  island,  when  lying  at  anchor  at  Crab  inland  ;  it 
bears  from  thence  S.  W.  by  VV.  |  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  about  -ij  leagues,  and 
is  called  Cape  Malm  Pasqua.  You  may  run  down  till  you  come  abreast 
of  that  cape  within  3  or  4  miles  of  it,  and  then  steer  W.  and  by  the  lime 
you  have  run  3  or  4  leagues  down  past  the  cape,  and  it  bears  N.  E.  you 
will  see  a  large  breach  2  or  3  miles  long  which  lies  .ilong  the  shore,  am! 
about  3  or  4  miles  off  the  same.  Take  care  to  keep  a  mile  or  two  with- 
out the  breach  ;  and  in  runninjEC  down  aback  of  it,  you  will  des- 
cry a  small  building  by  the  water  side,  which  is  a  guard  house.  Be  sure 
to  run  down  as  before-mentioned  till  you  bring  that  guard  house  to  bear 
N.  or  a  little  to  the  eastward  ;  then  you  may  haul  in  N.  or  N.  by  E.  for  the 
guard  house, and  anchor  in  4  fathoms  water, the  guard  house  bearing  N  .orN. 
l  E.  or  N.  by  E.  distance  1  mile;  and  the  W.  end  of  the  breach  S.by  K.  Yuu 
may  run  a  small  anchor  to  the  N.W.  for  the  land  breeze  ;  you  have  no  shel- 
ter from  the  sea  breeze  but  the  breach  :  this  place,  which  they  call  (iny- 
ama  or  Yama  bay,  is  much  frequented  by  traders.  In  going  in,  although 
you  give  the  W.  end  of  the  broach  a  ijnod  birth,  you  must  keep  your  lead 
going  ;  the  soundings  are  irregular,  iVum  5  to  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  antl 
then  it  shoals  gradually  as  you  go  in  shore.  The  land  is  low  by  the  wa- 
ter side  ;  in  the  country  it  is  high  and  uneven,  and  has  nothing  rcoiarka- 
ble. 

In  going  out  of  Guyama  bay  you  run  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  The  nex^ 
Eroding  place  is  railed  Salinas,  and  lies  about  6  or  7  leagues  to  the  wo»?t. 
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ward  of  the  former.  Afler  you  are  out  of  Guyama  bay,  about  2  or  3 
leagues  off,  you  may  steer  W.  as  before,  passing  several  keys  to  the  north- 
ward of  you,  which  lie  pretty  nigh  the  shore ;  and  when  you  have  run 
about  6  leagues  down,  you  will  see  one  of  those  keys  lying  alitlle  further 
off  shore  thnn  the  rest ;  haul  in  for  its  W.  end,  and  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  off  that  W.  end,  there  is  a  brciich,  which  is  a  key  just  under 
water>  no  part  of  it  to  be  seen.  Leave  that  breach  to  the  westward  of 
you,  and  stroke  the  weathcrmost  key,  on  board,  within  a  cable's  length  ; 
it  is  bold  too,  but  shoaler  to  leeward,  towards  the  breach.  The  guard 
house  is  about  3  or  A  miles  from  this  key,  and  may  be  seen  before  you 
come  within  ;  you  may  run  in  boldly  2  miles  towards  the  guard  house,  and 
anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  same,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  good  ground, 
and  moor  to  the  N.  W.  When  at  anchor,  the  guard  house  bearing  N.  4  £. 
there  is  a  good  watering  })1aco  close  to  the  water  side,  a  kind  of  la^ 
goon,  which  is  about  N.  by  \V.  from  the  ship,  and  halfamileto  the  west- 
ward of  the  guard  bouse  ;  you  will  see  the  water  white  near  a  league  with- 
out the  key,  and  have  soundings  from  12  to  7  fathoms,  very  gradual,  but 
no  danger  of  any  kind.  There  are  several  keys  which  lie  within  the  be- 
fore-mentioned key,  but  little  to  the  eastward  of  it.  In  running  in,  you 
will  see  (3  or  4  leagues  to  the  westward)  two  small  keys  at  a  little  dis^- 
tance  from  each  other  ;  one  of  them  looking  double,  the  other  single  ;  you 
may  go  to  the  leeward  of  them.  Salinas  is  a  good  trading  place,  as  well 
as  a  place  of  safety  to  lie  in  ;  it  is  about  G  leagues  to  windward  of  the  Dead 
Chest,  which  at  most  times  may  be  seen  very  plain  from  Salinas,  and  is  a 
good  director  for  it. 

In  leaving  Salinas,  run  out  the  same  way  you  came  in.  After  you  get 
without  the  key,  steer  S.  S.  W.  till  you  bring  the  Dead  Chest  to  bear 
VV.  and  then  run  down  boldly,  giving  it  a  mile  birth ;  there  is  a  small 
key  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Deiid  Chest,  about  a  cablets  length  off,  but 
there  is  no  going  between  them,  as  the  interval  is  almost  dry  :  you  must 
give  the  W.  point  of  that  key  a  mile  and  a  half  birth,  then  haul  in,  and 
you  may  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  Dead  Chest  in  what  water  you  please, 
from  7  to  12  fathoms  water;  the  W.  point  of  the  small  key  bearing  S. 
by  E.  j-  E.  distance  1 J  mile,  and  the  N.  point  of  the  Dead  Chest  N.  E.  ^ 
E.  distance  from  the  shore  1  mile;  then  you  have  10  fathoms  water. 
There  is  a  small  trading  place  called  BocaChica,  to  the  northward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Chest,  with  the  guard  house,  which  you  cannot 
see  wben  you  lie  at  anchor  at  the  Dead  Chest ;  but  you  may  reach  over 
from  the  Dead  Chest  boldly^  it  is  about  7  or  8  miles ;  keep  your  lead 
^oing ;  you  will  ha?e  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  and  it  shoals  gradually  as  you 
<:omc  nigher  the  Porto  Rico  side.  There  is  another  small  trading  place, 
called  Yamma  Grande,  2  or  3  leagues  to  windward  of  this. 

The  Dead  Chest,*  or  Deadman's  Chest,  lies  16  or  17  leagues  from 
Cape  Malapasqua,  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Cape  Roxo  (or  Red  cape)  which  is  the  S,  W.  end.  In  running 
down,  as  before  mentioned,  do  not  come  within  2^  leagues  of  the  shore, 
After  you  get  a  little  without  the  Dead  Chest,  a  W.  course  will  keep  you 


*  The  Dead  Chest  is  a  imall  Island,  distance  from  Porto  Rico  about  two  leagues,  near 
the  middle  of  its  south  side.  It  is  1|  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  or  1200  paces  in 
braadtli.  It  is  said,  that  when  you  see  it  from  a  certain  point,  it  appears  lil^e  a  corpse 
lying  on  a  table.  The  shores  of  this  island  towards  Porto  Rico  are  flat  and  sandy  ;  on 
the  south  side  they  are  high  and  stony.  There  ia  no  fresh  waterj  Dor  trees  of  any  kifid. 
but  for  fueU 
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clear  of  all ;  keep  that  coarse  till  you  bring  Cape  Roxo  (which  is  low 
and  appears  gray,  and  like  two  keys)  to  bear  N.  £.  then  steer  N.  W.  till 
you  bnng  the  island  Zacheo  N.  by  W.  from  you.  You  may  then  steer 
N.  W.  by  W.  for  the  island,  till  you  come  within  3, 4,  or  6  leagues  of  it. 
when  you  may  haul  up  a  little  and  go  between  Zacheo  N.  by  W.  and  St. 
Francillo  point,  the  W.  N.  W.  end  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  a  very  good  chan- 
nel, about  4  leagues  broad  ;  with  the  before-mentioned  courses  you  will 
be  about  2^  leagues  from  the  W.  end  of  Porto, Rico,  and  will  not  have  les<) 
than  12  fathoms  water.  The  island  Zacheo  js  about  twice  as  large  as 
Redondo,  and  maybe  seen  12  leagues  off. 

Observe,  that  in  sailing  along  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico,  you  are  ex- 
posed to  sudden  calms,  the  island  intercepting  all  the  breezes  between 
the  north  and  the  east. 

On  the  W.  side  of  Poi^o  Rico,  is  Aguada  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  roads  for 
shipping  in  all  the  West  Indies||being  sheltered  from  the  trade  winds  by 
the  island.  Here  the  galleooMNind  flota  generally  anchored  when  they 
came  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Barlvvento  fleet,  after  they  had  been  at  Cu- 
managote,  came  here  for  fresh  water  and  provision,  before  they  returneiJ 
to  Vera  Cruz.  You  may  anchor  in  this  road  in  23,  18,  14,  and  down  to 
8  fathoms,  good  ground.  When  in  23  fathoms,  soft  oozy  ground,  the 
northernmost  point  bears  from  you  N.  N.  W.  3  miles,  and  the  other  S.  by 
£.  about  two  leagues,  and  a  small  village  amongst  the  trees,  is  distant 
about  1  mile.  In  coming  into  this  road  from  the  northward,  you  may 
sail  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  to  the  southward  of  the  N.  point,  there 
being  10,  12,  and  I5f  fathoms  water  ;  and  after  you  are  about  that  point, 
you  will  have  25  and  30,  soft  oozy  ground  ;  some  part  along  the  road  is 
llat  and  rocky,  but  you  may  sml  all  around  it  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore.  In  the  channel  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Island;*  tho 
variation  is  about  4°  East. 


To  enter  Mayagucs  (Porto  Rico.) 

Bring  the  island  of  Zacheo  to  bear  W.  N.  W.  and  steer  E.  S.  E. ;  yon 
may  approach  the  island  within  50  fathoms.  There  is  a  reef,  which  be- 
gins about  1^  mile  from  Zacheo,  and  extends  to  Cape  Roxo,  forming  n 
chain  with  only  10  feet  water,  and  not  to  be  attempted  but  by  small  ves*- 
sels.  In  steering  E.  S.  E.  you  will  perceive  a  gulley  running  from  the 
mountain,  made  by  frequent  rains,  without  a  tree  or  bush  on  it. 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  an  experienced  JVavigator^  along  the  sottth  side  oj 
Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  channel  between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  4'c. 


"  May  19ili.--At'5  o'clock,  P.  M.  wc  thought  we  descried  to  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  N. 

the  llttU  island  of  E^riqueni  (Cr-'tb  island)  situated  near  the  S.  E.  end  of  Porto  Rico.    At 

1 1,  we  saw  the  land  on  the  larboard  hand ;  I  supposed  it  to  be  the  cast  point  of  Porto  Rico 

which  bore  fium  us  W.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  K.  distance  about  3  leagues ;  I  bteercd  west  tt 

lun  along  its  south  side. 
{(  -  - 

.*mai/  nmtm  uciacnea  ironi  lue  main  one,  ana  naving 

ni-ar  the  inJddJo  of  the  south  coast,  andlhavc  been  assured,  that  there  is  a  passajje  f 

'he  largest  ships  between  it  and  l\\c  mvjiiwXaivCi* 


'  May  20th — At  half  past  5,  A.  M.  we  saw  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Dead  Cheit,  which  is  :•. 
ill  island  detached  from  the  main  one,  and  having  the  form  of  a  coffin.    It  lies  very 
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*<  I  ran  along  the  land,  with  an  offing  of  3  or  4  leagues,  to  fetch  Cape  Roxo,  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  south  coas^  of  Porto  Rico,  and  which  forms,  with  the  S.  £.  point  of  St. 
Domingo  and  Saona  island,  a  channel  from  15  to  20  leagues  broad. 

"  About  10  A.  M.  we  saw  the  water  discoloured  :  wc  were  upon  a  shoal,  called  the 
"White  grounds,  which  encompasses  Cape  Roxo,  and  extends  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  S.  \V. 
and  1  or  3  leagues  to  the  eastward  and  westward  of  this  cape.  You  have  there  10,  12, 
and  15  fathoms.  The  sand  at  the  bottom  is  of  such  a  shining  white,  that  it  piercee 
through  the  water.     We  caught  plenty  of  fish  with  the  line. 

<'  At  11,  we  distinguished  a  cape  which  lies  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Roxo ;  it 
is  terminated  to  the  south  by  four  little  islands,  which  seem  to  be  one  league  distant 
from  it.  To  the  east  of  this  cane  is  a  small  bay,  called  in  Van  Keulan's  chart  by  the 
name  of  Porto  Guonica. — The  West  India  sloops  can  moor  there :  we  saw  two  of  tliem 
at  anchor.  This  cape  Is  low,  and  appeared  at  first  as  a  detached  land,  but  wc  soon 
discovered  the  low  land  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  main  island.  Cape  Roxo, 
which  you  soon  descry  to  the  westward  of  this,  and  which  is  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  island,  is  still  lower  than  the  former.  Between  the  two  you  distinguish  a  fiat  and 
very  white  sandy  shore  ;  it  consists  of  the  same  sand  that  composes  the  White  grounds, 
through  which  you  may  sail,  but  you  must  not  come  nearer  the  coast  than  2  leagues. 

**  in  the  western  part  of  the  channel,  betwMn  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  and  near 
mid-channel,  are  two  small  islands :  the  eastemmost,  which  is  likewise  the  southern- 
most, is  called  Mona ;  the  second  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  former,  distance  about  2|  leagues, 
is  called  Monica.  You  must  pass,  if  possible,  to  the  windward,  that  is  to  the  east  of 
those  two  islands,  in  order  to  double  with  mor^  facility  Cape  £uganno,  that  forms  the 
going  out  of  the  channel,  to  the  west,  on  the  side  of  St.  Domingo.  When  you  have  dou- 
bled Cape  Roxo,  you  descry  to  the  northward  of  Zacheo,  a  little  island  lying  8  or  9 
leagues  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Mona.  '  You  leave  Zacheo  to  windward,  to  pass  between 
it  and  the  small  island  of  Mona,  very  near  mid-channel ;  there  is  no  danger  but  what 
you  can  see.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  £.  S.  E.  or  only  from  the  east,  you  are 
not  obliged  to  tack,  you  cross  the  channel  with  a  quarter  wind.  It  is  sufficient  to  steer 
N.  W.  by  N.  to  fetch  Cape  Raphael,  which  is  the  N.  E.  point  of  St.  Domingo,  or  even 
Cape  Samaua,  that  lies  about  8  leagues  to  the  N.  W*  of  the  former.  Saraana  island, 
whence  this  cape  takes  its  name,  extends  from  east  to  west,  12  leagues ;  it  is  so  near  St. 
Domingo  that  it  appears  to  be  joined  with  it. 

**  At  noon.  Cape  Roxo  bore  N»  by  W.  distance  3j|  leagues.  It  was  not  poasibloy  on 
account  of  the  cloudy  weather,  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  We  steered 
N.  W.  by  N.  to  enter  the  channel. 

"  At  half  an  hour  after  12,  I  could  see  Zacheo  very  plainly:  I  continued  the  same 
course  to  run  along  it,  at  one  or  two  leagues  distance.  This  island  appears  to  bo  800 
or  1000  yards  long  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  green  mountain,  on  several  parts  of  which 
you  see  some  woods.  I  was  too  much  to  windward  to  see  the  islands  of  Mona  and  Mo- 
nica, from  the  deck,  but  they  could  be  perceived  from  the  mast  bead.  The  wind  kept  to 
the  S.  E.  till  4  o^clock.  It  is  very  seldom,  that  in  sailing  through  the  channel  of  Porti. 
Rico  you  go  before  the  wind  as  I  did.*' 


Of  the  North  Coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  north  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  which  extends,  like  the  south  coast, 
east  and  west,  is  very  little  known.  It  is  rugged  and  uneven,  having  ma- 
ny rocks  and  small  islands,  where  the  sea  beats  sometimes  with  violence. 
Fifty  miles  north  from  Porto  Rico,  Capt.  Baxter,  in  brig  Robert,  struck 
on  a  rock  and  remained  several  hours.  On  that  coast,  about  12  leagues 
from  the  N.  E.  point,  is  the  town  of  St  Juan,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  large,  and  well  built,  and  defended  by  several  strong 
forts.  They  have  no  water,  except  rain ,  which  they  preserve  in  cisterns. 
This  place  is  better  inhabited  than  most  Spanish  cities  in  the  West  In- 
dies, being  the  centre  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  English 
and  French  with  the  subjects  of  Spain,'  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  and  the  extraordinary  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  har- 
bour of  St.  Juan  is  very  capacious,  and  the  largest  ships  may  lie  there 
with  the  utmost  safety,  in  6,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.  The  entrance  is 
along  the  eastern  island  (called  Rigo  or  Rigoa)  near  \vb.vc.\v^^>\.\S!^»^.%'«:^ 
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by  re^fiou  of  u  shoal  that  stretches  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  point  of 
the  said  island  stands  the  Mo rro  Castle  ;  and  on  the  west  side,  upon  a  rock 
off  the  Sandy  point  stands  a  little  square  fort  called  el  Canilelo  ;  you  must 
run  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  to  lie  out  of  the  wash  of  the  sea,  for  the 
trade  wind  blows  right  in.  Off  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  island  lie  several 
islands,  the  largest  whereof  is  called  Cagada.  The  next  to  the  westward 
is  Canoba,  the  river  within  retaining  the  same  name.  To  tbe  Westward 
of  this  lies  Point  Loquilla,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  mountain  Lo- 
quilla;  then  river  Loquilla,  right  before  which  lie  two  rocks  above  water. 
Then  follows  a  creek  called  Bequiario,  and  the  island  Rigo,  which  lies 
before  the  harbour  of  Porto  Rico.  Westward  of  the  harbour  called  la 
Caleca,  and  just  in  its  entrance,  is  a  river  and  island  called  Passays,  which 
reaches  with  a  flat  from  the  west  point. 


Tlie  Silver  Key  and  Triangles. 

These  shoals  have  more  extent  than  the  Square  Handkerchief;  the  south- 
ern point  is  in  the  lat.  of  20<^  13'  and  the  northern  part  (which  include  the 
Triangles  that  are  dange^'ous)  in  lat.  20^  48'.  It  is  a  very  white  ground  in 
many  places,  especially  in  the  north  part,  and  very  brown  in  the  S.  and  S. 
E.  parts. 

The  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  parts  have  some  keys,  with  no  more  than  8  or 
9  feet'  water,  and  perhaps  less  ;  but  it  appears  that  these  keys  are  not  ex- 
actly on  the  edge.  The  master  of  a  schooner,  drawing  0  feet  water,  found 
himself  ashore  on  the  Silver  Keys,  comins;  down,  alter  he  had  run  near  a 
mile  S.  \V.  on  very  white  grounds.  Tho  E.  or  rather  the  N.  E.  edge  i« 
very  dangerous.  In  this  part  there  arc  3  keyj»,  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  edge,  which  have  not  more  than  10  or  I'i  feet  water. 

The  west  side  is  safe,  and  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water  ;  but  about  1  ] 
league  on  the  east  side  the  bottom  dcrreascrf,  and  you  see  shoals  in  the  N . 
E.  which  arc  rising  very  near  the  surface. 

Ships  ought  never  to  venture  within  any  part  of  the  white  i^rounds, 
wherp  you  will  often  fall  from  14  fathoms  to  10  feet  ;  if  by  arcidout  they 
find  themselves  in  the  niiddle  of  them,  the  best  way  is  to  t«ick,  and  gooui 
the  same  way  they  came  in,  ranging  along  the  grounds. 

Should  you  by  any  circumstances  be  forced  to  go  from  Cape  Francoi** 
through  the  passage  between  the  SquareHandkerchief  antl  tho  Silver  Keys, 
yuu  must  at  the  departure  niake  your  course  good  N.  li.  by  E.  and  E.  N. 
E.  If  the  winds  suffer  you  to  steer  that  course,  you  would  pas*5  in  the. 
mid  channel  ;  but  if  you  are  forced  to  turn,  and  you  would  not  get  sight 
of  the  St.  Domingo  shore  after  you  have  once  got  into  the  longitude  of  70" 
\i)'  \V.  from  London,  you  must  not  pass  the  lat.  of  20^25'  without  frequent- 
ly  heaving  thci  lead.  If  you  come  as  far  as  2^  10'  without  getting  ground, 
you  have,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Silver  Keys,  and  must  only  look  out 
for  the  Sipiaro  Handkerchief,  which  is  not  dangerous  on  the  south,  the 
liottom  givmg  you  notice  in  10  and  15  fiithoms.  You  must  continue  to 
f;et  to  the  eastward,  and  when  you  come  in  the  lat.  of?!-  Uo'you  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  passage. 

The  Silver  key  is  11  leagues  Ion;:,  E.  and  W.  and  7  lensuec  broad.  \. 
;ind  S.  in  the  greatest  dim<M:-'io:i.     Tho  weK!rrnmo-t  part  lies  N.  and  ^ 
'',7/  Oil  Cifj'O  Krnncoi-^ 
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The  Square  Handkerchief,  dnd  the  Silver  keys,  bear  from  each  other 
S.  £.  and  N.  W.  The  channel  between  the  two  is  very  safe,  and  14 
leagues  in  breadth.  ^ 

You  experience  on  the  edges  of  the  shoals  weak  currents,  which  ge- 
nerally follow  the  directions  of  those  edges.  On  the  Square  Handker- 
chief they  are  scarcely  felt ;  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Silver  keys  you  find 
them  setting  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.  but  a  short  league  from  the  ground, 
their  effect  is  not  perceivable. 

In  genera],  you  ought  not  to  mind,  in  your  reckoning,  the  weak  cur- 
rents which  exist  in  these  passages,  they  being  no  where  to  be  feared. 


Directions  for  Turks  Island  Passage. 

This  passage  is  the  nearest,  shortest,  and  least  dangerous  of  any,  for 
tthips  going  from  Hispaniola  ;  but  in  general  the  winds  will  not  allow  to 
make  it  even  from  Cape  Francois,  or  Port  Dauphin,  although  they  arc 
the  nearest  ports  ;  the  winds  being  commonly  easterly,  it  is  difficult  to  fetch 
Sand  key  (the  southernmost  of  the  Turks  islands)  and  which  you  must 
make,  that  you  may  be  sure  of  the  Passage  ;  for,  without  seeing  it,  you  run 
a  great  risk  of  getting  upon  the  reefi  and  shoals  of  the  Caycos  bank,  which 
are  not  thoroughly  known. 

When  you  take  your  departure  from  Cape  Francois,  if  the  wind  wiU 
permit  you,  make  a  N.  £.  course  about  30  leagues  ;  you  will  then  be  in 
lat.  21^  02  ,  and  in  sight  ofthe  Turks  islands. 

The  Endymion  rock  lies  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  body  of  Sand  key,  dis- 
tance 8  or  9  miles.  The  danger  of  this  shoal  is  but  of  small  extent.  It  con- 
sists of  7  or  8  heads  of  rocks,  one  of  which  has  only  8|^  feet  water  on  it  f 
this  is  the  rock  where  the  English  ship  Endymion  was  wrecked  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1790,  and  till  then  undiscovered.  Some  of  the  otLer 
rocks  have  2,3,  and  4  fathoms  on  them,  and  between  them  7,  8,  and  9  fa- 
thoms water.  The  exact  soundings  between  the  key  and  the  shoal,  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  reason  of  the  blowing  weather  and  for  want  of  time. 
There  are  four  rocks  which  lie  off  to  the  eastward  of  the  south  end  of 
Sand  key,  two  of  them  show  themselves  above  the  water,  and  the  two 
others  are  even  with  it.  The  reef  from  the  north  end  of  the  key  stretches 
to  the  northward  1^  or  2  miles,  and  has  some  rocks  out  of  the  water. — 
The  channel  between  the  shoal  and  the  key  appears  to  be  clear  and  spa- 
cious. 

Sand  key  makes  the  entrance  of  this  passage  from  the  south,  and  it  i:i( 
very  necessary  to  make  it,  and  to  get  within  a  league  or  two  of  it ;  you 
may  pass  by  it  at  that  distance,  and  you  will  then  make  the  second  of  those 
islands,  called  Little  salt  key  (Little  Turk)  a  N.  N.  £.  course  will  car- 
ry you  along  it,  at  the  same  distance  yoo  passed  the  other  ;  it  is  about  4^ 
miles  long.  Continuing  the  same  courae,  you  will  see  Great  salt  key, 
(Grand  Turk,)  which  is  scarce  3  leagues  from  the  little  one.  This  is  the 
last  island  in  the  passage,  and  you  may  keep  about  the  same  distance  from 
this  as  you  did  from  the  others.  When  you  have  brought  its  northern- 
most point  to  bear  S.  E.  2  leagues,  you  are  clear  of  every  thing,  even  of 
the  bank  of  rocks  which  lie  off  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Great  Cayco,  as  also 
of  the  rocks  which  are  off  the  north  point  of  the  Great  salt  key.  When 
bound  to  the  southward  through  Caycos  passage,  you  should  not  attempt 
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it  in  the  night,  unless  well  acquainted  with  your  situation.  The  Caycoses 
arc  connected  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  them  in 
the  day,  but  in  the  night  should  be  avoided,  as  fully  explained  under 
•*  The  Caycos,"  page  393. 


The  Caycos  Passage. 

This  is  the  only  Passage  you  ought  to  take,  coming  out  of  Cape  Frait- 
cois,  when  the  winds  are  not  steady  from  the  £.  S.  £.  You  will  always 
go  with  a  large  wind,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  and  will  avoid  all  the 
white  grounds  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  Caycos  which  it  is  customary  to  make, 
and  which  shows  itself.  This  method  of  coming  into  the  white  grounds 
is  very  bad,  and  very  dangerous,  whcrctis  there  is  no  risk  in  making  the 
land  some  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  Little  Cayro. 

In  leaving  the  Cape  you  must  steer  a  N.  by  W.  course,  and  after  having 
run  35  leagues  you  will  find  yourself  2|  leagues  S.  W.  of  the  Little  Cay- 
co  ;  then  you  may  haul  your  wind,  first,  as  hi^has  north  only,  on  account 
of  the  reefs  of  Sandy  island,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Cayco  ; 
after  which  you  may  steer  N.  by  E.  5  or  6  leagues,  when  you  may  haul 
up  N.  £.  or  may  continue  to  steer  north  without  any  fear.  After  having 
run  10  or  12  leagues  on  that  course,  you  are  out  of  the  Passage. 

If,  when  you  are  two  leagues  S.  W.  of  the  Little  Cayco,  the  winds  do 
not  permit  you  to  steer  N.  by  £.  or  to  make  a  good  north  course  ;  after 
having  run  1 3  leagues  without  getting  sight  of  Mogane  island  (Mayaguana) 
the  best  way,  if  night  comes  on,  is  to  tack  and  stind  S.  £.  3  or  4  leagues, 
then  tack  again  to  the  north,  and  you  will  weather,  by  3  or  4  league*;,  the 
breakers  off  the  cast  point  of  Mayaguuna.  \f,  when  you  are  to  the  S.  W.  oi 
the  Little  Cayco,  2  or  3  leagues,  the  wind  will  not  suffer  you  to  I<iy  north, 
you  must  not  attempt  to  go  to  the  windward  of  Mayaguana,  but  go  to  fptrh 
the  channel  between  it  and  the  Isles  Plates,  or  Flat  ishinds.  You  niu?: 
steer  for  it  N.  W.  6®  N.  Having  run  13  leagues,  you  arc  in  bight  of  tin 
west  point  of  Mayaguana,  which  ought  to  be  north  of  you,  about  two  leagues 
distant,  you  do  not  run  any  risk  in  approaching  this  point,  which  is  safe  ; 
a  small  white  shoal  runs  off  from  it,  with  three  fathom'^  water  almost 
close  to  the  shore.  When  you  have  doulded  Mayaguana  West  Point,  so  ;i> 
to  bring  it  to  bear  east,  you  may,  if  the  wind  permits,  j^toer  north.  In 
that  case  you  will  pass  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  windward  of  Samana  island  ; 
but  if  your  course  is  not  better  than  N.  by  W.  after  having  run  on  12  oi 
13  leagues,  and  the  night  comes  on  before  you  can  see  Samana,  tack  ami 
stand  on  for  3  or  6  leagues  ;  then  make  good  a  N.  by  W.  course  on  the- 
other  tack,  and  you  will  weather  the  eastern  breakers  or  Atwood's  key, 
or  Samana  island,  at  3  leagues.  Should  you  be  two  leaj^ues  from  the  west 
point  of  M«iyaguana,  and  the  wind  will  permit  you  to  make  only  a  N.  N.  W. 
course,  after  having  run  six  leagues  on  that  course,  you  will  see  the  Flat 
islands,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  2  leagues  ;  then  you  may  pass  to  windward  or 
leeward  of  them,  as  the  wind  may  admit  ;  when  you  are  come  I^  or  two 
le<igues  north,  or  N.  £.  of  the  Great  flat  island,  \ou  may  steer  N.  N.  W 
and  N.  W.  ^  N.  without  any  fear,  and  after  running  12  or  18  leagues,  you 
an'  out  of  the  Passage.  You  must  not  go  in  tho  least  to  the  northwanl 
of  this  course,  on  account  of  Samana,  whose  breakers  off  the  Westpoiji*. 
bcirr  N.  V.  W.  from  the  westernmost  of  the  Flat  islands 
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The  Flat  Islaods  are  very  low,  they  bear  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Ma- 
yaguana  N.  W.  ^  W.  dj  leagues.  You  may  go  pretty  close  on  the  east, 
north,  and  south  sides ;  the  white  bottom  which  encloses  them  being 
pretty  steep.  On  the  N.  W.  of  the  large  island,  the  reef  running  out 
some  little  way,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  good  birth.  You  may  anchor 
on  the  S«  W.  part  of  the  white  bottom,  but  very  close  to  the  shore ;  there 
is  a  small  higoon  of  fresh  water,  supplied  entirely  by  the  rain. 

Little  Heneaga  lies  to  the  leeward  of  the  Little  Cayco,  and  is  seldom 
seen  by  navigators,  whose  wish  is  always  to  cross  this  Archipelago  as 
quick  as  possible  :  nevertheless,^  as  you  may  have  a  N.  £.  wind  in  the 
mid-channel  between  the  Caycos^nd  St.  Domingo,  it  is  requisite  you 
should  know  the  east  side  of  the  (Treat  and  Little  Heneaga. 

Little  Heneaga  bears  W.  8^  S.  from  the  Little  Cayco,  9  leagues  ;  it  is 
rather  low,  and,  very  much  like  the  islands  above  described,  it  leaves  a 
very  deep  channel  of  I  ^  league  between  it  and  the  north  part  of  Great 
Heneaga ;  the  two  sides  are  steep  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore  ; 
at  the  same  length  from  the  shore  you  may  go  within  a  mile  of  any  part 
of  Little  Heneaga.  There  is  a  small  reef  which  does  not  run  a  mile,  off 
the  S.  £.  part ;  and  on  the  south  side  a  white  bottom  bordered  with  a 
reef,  at  the  foot  of  which  you  will  have  40  fathoms.  If  you  should  be 
drove  by  the  winds  near  Little  Heneaga,  and  should  find  yourself  to  the 
N.  £.  of  the  East  point,  one  or  two  leagues  off,  you  ought  then  to  steer 
N.  N.  W,  15  leagues,  to  come  two  leagues  south  of  the  West  point  of 
Mayaguana,  from  whence  you  are  to  proceed  as  already  said. 

The  East  coast  of  the  Great  Heneaga  is  bordered  with  a  reef;  it  runs 
in  a  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  direction,  6  leagues  ;  then  W.  by  S.  9  leaeues, 
and  joins  the  point  called  Fointe  des  Pailleeneuls,  off  which  a  reef  ex- 
tends 2  miles  into  the  seau 

'*  At  the  east  end  of  Great  Heneaga,"  says  the  author,  "  is  a  remarka? 
ble  rock.  When  it  bore  N.  W.  i  W.  (6  miles  distant)  I  saw  the  bottom 
having  no  more  than  3^  fathoms  :  I  then  hauled  up  S.  S.  E.  and  had  re- 
i^ular  soundings  3^,  4,  4^,  7,  8,  and  10  fathoms^  and  afterwards  no  bot- 
tom. The  sea  broke  very  heavily  on  it,  and  1  am  disposed  to  think  that 
on  some  parts  of  it  there  is  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  water. 

'*  The  reef  and  white  water  round  appeared  to  extend  about  6  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Great  Heneaga  in  an  £.  S.  E.  direction,  and  seemed  of 
very  considerable  breadth.''  i 

Leaving  Cape  Francois,  you  generally  find  the  wind  at  S.  E.  or  E.  S.  E. 
and  near  the  shore  the  current  runs  to  windward  ;  these  are  twQ  power- 
ful inducements  to  engage  you  to  steer  N.  E.  or  N.  N.  E.  for  the  Turks 
Island  Passage :  but  about  10  or  11  o'clock  the  wind  generally  turns 
round  to  tl^e  north,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  N.  E.  Being  then  5  or  6 
leagues  from  the  coast,  and  the  currept  no  longer  felt,  you  must  necessa- 
rily make  the  W)ute  Groun4s  to  the  southward  of  the  Caycos.  So  many 
ships  are  lost  thene,  by  the  greediness  of  getting  20  leagues  to  windward, 
which  are  scarce  an  object,  and  >vhen  the  risk  is  evident,  that  this  con- 
sideration should  induce  navigatois,  when  they  set  sail  from  Cape  Fran- 
:o)s,  to  steer  at  once  for  the  Little  Cayco,  as  before  observed. 


The  Caycos. 

The  Caycos  are  an  assemblage  of  several  islands  and  islets,  which  in- 
lose  a  white  sboaf ,  some  part  of  which  are  very  shallow,  and  others  to- 
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l6rd^  ^^P  9  ^^v^  ve  four  principal  Idaiiia— ▼!«•  the  6re«t  Chiyco, 
the  North  Cayco.  i&e  N.  W.  Cayeo*  pt  Pro?Ule|ice  itbDid»  and  t|ie 
Litde  Cajco ;  Ibay  ijmil  a  ieott*«in3e  frpm  fha  1!^  to  the  W.  coming  by 
the  N. ;  and  are  terminated  on  the  6.  {wt  bjr  a  great  bank,  on  wbkb  jou 
will  ^  from  3  to  16  feet  water. 
l*he  north  part  of  these  islands  is  borderedwith  a  white  shoal,  on 
hidi  14  fi  reef  extending  oolj^  half  a  league  fWiin  shore ;  in-the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  wh^te  shoal,  runs  oat  in  a  point,  a  whole  leMet  and  at  iti^ 
extremity  is  a  reef  called  BeMe  St  PKiffiple,  (St  Philip's  shod)  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  w\ttk  TiolenGe :  at  a  cable's  leiigth  td  the  north;  and  the 
east  of  this  shoa),  yoq  ifil^  n^  hare  le^than  7  AAoms.  Soo^  of  it  the 
white  bottbm  vnm  to  ^  flputht  w^  hpp^poecbes  idsenilbly  towards  the 
shore  \  yqn  ^  4  or  6  fid^otn^  b^HrfHsn  it  vid  fhia  Aove,  which  in  ai^ 

limnt  case,  leares  a  si9e  passage* ' 

The  east  G^ast  of  the  Gnat  Oaycp,  and  the  west  eoast  of  the  Littl^ 
are  ftafe  and  bo)d  tb  w(thinhalf  a  foagne  of  the  shore. 

The  norUiern  part  oTthe  Oreat  Ca^  is  almost  all  bovinded  by  a  reef^ 
in  which.  hofvreTer,  there  are  some  opeidngii,  ]particolariy  one  at  the 
town  of  ot  Qwittp  and  those  in  wfrt^ring  htij.  Ant  person  shaping  n 
coarse  fromoff  the  QooW'rireks,  to  weathelr  the  N.  w.  point  of  the  Cay- 
cos,  by  any  sn^ishcliart  neretofore  pabliihed,  w3l  infiulibly  find  himself 
entan^ed  aniapg  the  reeft  on  the  West  side  of  watering  Way  ;  this  wam 
the  case  wiA  the  United  States'  sloop  of  war  ChippeWl^  the  En^h  ship 
AimweU,  Capt  Hawkins, and bricM essenger,  Cant. KmUey,  tiM wrecks 
of  which  qo^  lie  on  the  reefs,  w  hen  a  vessel  oi|ce  gets  embayed  among 
them,  it  most  be  next  to  impossible  to  beat  oot,  as  the  reeft  extending  out' 
from  the  land  to  the  eastward  hopk*  soddenly  roond,  at  their  enter  ex* 
tremity,  to  the  southward.  Thus  a  vessel  may  be  in  blae  and  deep  wa- 
ter while  the  hook  of  the  reef  is  outside  her.  A?oid  ^us  oassage  m  th^ 
ni^ht. 

From' the  begiuDing  of  the  south  point  of  the  Little  Gayco,  a  chain  of 
bres^ers  extends  to  the  east  3  leagues,  after  which  they  decrease,  and 
run  towards  Uie  south,  to  join  a  sandy  islet,  called  French  key.  This  13 
low,  with  some  bushes  on  it,  and  bears  from  the  south  point  of  Little 
Cayco  £.  S.  £.  5  leagues.  The  reef  from  the  French  key  stretches  to 
the  south  7}  leagues  to  join  another  sandy  islet,  which  has  not  more  than 
20  paces  extent,  and  is  entirely  drowned  at  high  water :  all  this  part  of 
the  reef  is  bold,  and  as  the  water  breaks  pretty  strong  upon  it,  you  easily 
see  it  in  time  ;  but  south  of  the  sandy  islet  there  are  no  breakers,  and 
you  have  notice  of  the  edge  of  the  bank  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water. 

From  this  sandy  islet  the  bank  runs  a  short  league  to  the  south,  then  to 
the  S.  E.  8  leagues,  when  it  trenches  to  the  N.  £.  and  aftennurds  runa 
S.  S.  £•  two  league,  till  abreast  of  the  southern  islets,  wbj^h  are  situated 
a  league  within  the  white  water.     These  islets  ar^  within  tl^  lO'  N.  lat. 

From  the  sandy  islets  as  fiu*  as  abreast  of  the  southern  ones,  the  bank  is 
very  dangerous,  yqu  cannot  see  any  land,  and' come  soddenly  from  a  sen 
without  bottom  into  2  or  3  fiithoms.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  warn  you  of  the  danger,  and  this  is  by  no  means  certain, 
for  navigators  accustomed  to  se^  on  the  snrftce  of  the  water  the  shadow 
of  clou&,  which  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  shoals,  are  often 
lulled  into  a  fidal  security.  Mo  motive  then  ought  to  induce  you  to 
approach  this  part  of  the  bank,  and  ;^ou  must  keep  at  a  good  distance. 

If  after  having  been  taming  to  windward  several  days  in  th^  neigh- 
bourbood,  yon  Imve  not  seen  the  land,  the  safest  way  is  never  to  cross 
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the  latitude  of  21  ^  in  the  night,  but  to  wait  for  daylight ;  then  should 
jou  perceive  any  change  iu  the  water,  which  indicates  white  grounds, 
without  seeing  neither  land  nor  breakers,  you  may  be  dure  you  are  on 
the  west  side  ;  then  you  may  steer  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  J  \V.  to  fetch  the 
Little  Cayco,  and  go  through  the  passage  to  leeward  of  these  islands. 
Should  you  see  the  Southern  islets  bearing  about  N.  or  N.  W.  you  may 
stand  on  upon  the  white  water  in  from  7  to  12  fathoms ;  then  make  a 
tack  or  two  to  get  to  windward,  and  go  through  the  Turks  island  passage, 
which  is  to  windward  of  the  Caycos. 

As  soon  as  you  see  the  Southern  islets  the  bank  is  no  longer  dangerous, 
and  you  may  go  on  it  as  far  as  1  or  1|  leagues  ;  S.  and  S.  W.  ot*  these 
islands  you  will  not  have  less  than  7  fathoms,  and  generally  from  9  to  11. 

From  the  westernmost  of  the  southern  islet,  which  is  a  league  within 
the  bank  to  the  easternmost,  the  bank  runs  first  south  3  leagues,  then  east 
7«  afterwards  north  2  leagues,  and  then  rounds  in,  to  join  a  large  island  to 
the  northwestward,  3  leagues.  • 

The  channel  between  the  Caycos  and  Turks  islands  \i^  leagues  across 
in  the  narrowest  part ;  it  is  a  good  passage,  and  without  any  danger  ;  you 
may  come  within  half  a  league  of  the  Caycos,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
islets  without  fear.  Through  this  passage  you  may  turn  with  greataafety, 
and  not  feel  the  current  if  you  do  not  come  within  1^  league  of  the  shore. 

You  will  find  an  anchorage  on  the  white  shoalSf  near  the  south  point  of 
the  Great  Cayco,  which  may  shelter  ships  that  do  not  draw  more  than  15 
or  16  feet ;  west  of  this  point  there  is  afresh  water  lagoon. 

The  best  anchorage  for  small  vessels  is  to  the  west  of  the  north  Cayco, 
near  the  small  island  of  Pines,  in  the  inlet,  which  that  island  makes  with 
IVovidence  island.  Within  the  reefs  that  border  that  part  of  the  coast, 
lies  L'Ance  a  L'Cau  (Water  covej)  where  you  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  upon 
a  white  bottom  ;  there  is  good  water  and  it  is  t)ie  watering  place  of  the 
Providenciers.  You  will  discover  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  by  coasting 
along  the  reef,  from  the  rounding  in  of  the  coast,  aflej'  passing  the  west 
point  of  the  three  Maries,  or  Bobby  rocks.  When  you  perceive  a  great 
extent  of  white  water  within  the  reef,  you  must  send  your  boat  to  find  the 
channel,  and  moor  her  in  it,  making  use  of  vour  lead  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
get  in,  be  not  afraid  of  coming  near  the  reef.  When  you  are  once  with- 
in the  reef,  you  may  let  go  your  anchor  in  3  fathoms  :  you  may  go  far- 
ther in  by  towing  or  turning  with  cantion  ;  the  entrance  is  not  more  than 
half  a  league  or  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

W.  by  S.  of  Booby  rocks  point,  is  the  N.  W.  point  of  Providence  key: 
and  the  reef  terminates  at  this  point,  which  you  ratige  on  the  west  part 
within  I  of  a  league.  You  may  anchor'  off  this  coast  in  6  or  10  fathoms, 
but  you  must  range  the  shore  pretty  close,  to  be  on  the  White  Shoals, 
bringing  a  steep  hummock,  seen  j^  league  inland,  to  bear  S.  W.  then  yon 
will  see  the  shoals  recede  a  little  from  the  shore,  and  afford  a  large  space 
for  the  turning  of  the  ship.  Four  miles  south  of  the  N.  W.  point  begins 
a  reef,  which  comes  from  the  coast,  running  S.  W.  ^  W.  2j^  leagues  ;  this 
reef  is  terminated  by  a  small  sandy  islet,  almost  under  water,  bearing 
S.  W.  from  the  New  point  of  Providence  ^ey,  distant  3  leagues. 

From  this  sandv  islet  the  reef  runs  into  the  eastward,  and  aflerward 
trenches  out  to  join  the  north  part,  or  the  Little  Cayco,  which  is  surround- 
ed with  white  shoals. 

S.  W.  i  S.  by  compass  will  barely  carry  a  vessel  clear  of  the  reels  off 
the  N.  N.  W.  point  of  the  Caycos  from  the  N.  W.  point,  thatis,  if  she  ha^ 
passed  pretty  close  round  the  N.  W.  point  which  i^  tUifembly  hoW^  tji 
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where  it  bears  S.  S.  E.  as  yoa  are  then  past  the  reefs  which  extend  off  it 
to  the  northward  and  eastward,  say  about  E.  N.  E.  3  or  4  miles.  When 
rounding  the  point  (N.  W.)  you  may,  from  the  mast-head,  see  three  dis- 
tinct reefs  inside  the  point,  one  end  of  each  joining  the  shore,  and  the 
other  end  stretching  in  •  hooked  form  into  the  bay,  (watering  bay)  like 
barbs  on  a  fish-hook.  A  vess^  pretty  mach  embayed  at  night  in  this  bay 
can  have  little  chance  of  escape  if  she  attempts  woricing  out  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  it,  as  there  is  deep  water  close  to  the  reefs.  In  day-light  the 
reefs  may  be  seen  frpm  the  mast-head.  I  am  satisfied  the  depth  of  this 
bay  (N^  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.)  cannot  be  less  than  4^  or  5  leagues,  and  its 
width  E.  and  W.  full  7  leagues.  After  you  rovnd  the  N.  W.  point  when 
bound  to  the  southward  (bv  many  Charts)  S.  S.  W.  ought  to  carry  you 
clear  of  the  ree&  off  the  N.  N.  W.  point  but  as  I  have  before-mentioned,. 
S.  W.  I  S.  will  barely  clear  you. 

N.  B.  The  reefs  to  the  eastward  of  the  N.  W.  point  from  their  peculiar 
shape,  seem  more  dangerous  than  any  others  I  ever  saw,  and  the  shoal 
and  reefs  between  the  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  points  appear  al8» formidable. 

There  is  deep  and  blue  water  within  a  cables*  length  of  the  reefs,  and 
the  water  inside  the  reefs  appears  also  dark  coloured  and  deep. 

The  Little  Caycos  heart  S.  W.  ^  S.  from  the  N.  W.  point  of  Providence 
key,  which  is  of  a  middling  height,  and  of  a  white  colour.  You  may  rango 
along  the  N.  W.  part,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  white  grounds  ;  the  west 
part  is  very  bold  to  the  south  point,  where  yoil  may  anchor  in  from  5  ip^ 
7  fathoms,  on  the  white  bottom. 


Mouchoir  Quarre,  or  the  Square  Handkerchief. 

This  shoal  is  very  dangerous,  and  liiis  much  more  extent  than  the  cluirl* 
generally  give  it.  It  bears  S.  E.  A  E.  true  north  of  Sand  key,  one  of  the 
Turk's  islands,  distance  7  leagues.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  white  ground 
to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  Square  Handkerchief,  as  far  as  the  S.  W.  you  will 
have  from  11  to  14  fathoms.  On  the  N.  W.  edge  there  is  a  key,  on  which 
you  find  but  8  or  10  feet  From  this  shoal  the  bottom  runs  E.  by  N.  7 
leagues  to  a  rocky  spot,  where  the  water  breaks  with  great  violence.  I* 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  this  interval  is  full  of  sunken  keys,  which 
renders  its  approach  very  dangerous  ;  on  the  S,  and  S.  W.  parts  the 
grounds  give  warning,  and  you  will  find  from  10  to  lb  fathoms  ;  however, 
the  best  way  is  to  bear  up,  and  pasli  to  leeward,  unless  being  on  the  east 
em  edge,  you  perceive  the  end  of  the  white  grounds,  and  can  weather 
them  the  next  tack. 

A  ship  entered,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1785,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  white  grounds  of  the  Square  Hiuidkerchief,  on  the  S.  W.  edge,  and 
found  from  11  to  14  fathoms  smooth  coral  bottom.  Stood  tor  the  N.  N.  £. 
at  50  minutes  afler  7  ;  sounded  in  14  fathoms,  saw  ahead,  and  a  little  to 
windward,  a  bottom  which  appeared  nearer  the  surfiice  ;  she  then  bore 
up,  but  too  late,  for  she  Wiis  stranded  on  d  key,  in  9  feet  water.  Tbi^ 
may  show  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  run  on  these  grounds.  Close  to 
the  N.  W.  edge  of  this  key,  she  could  not  get  bottom  in  40  fathoms*  ThU 
key  lies  as  follows,  viz. 

N.  E.  Point,  lat.  21 "  20'  N.  long.  TC^  23*  W. 
S.  E.  do.  —  20  56  —  —  70  2S  X- 
».  W.     do.        —  ^Q   5:J 70   56    — 
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Crooked  Island  Passage, 

Is  the  longest,  but  it  is  far  the  most  convenient  for  ships  coming  out  of 
the  Bay  of  Gonaheeves,  or  from  the  southern  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
for  those  which  are  bound  to  New-England,  i  ou  commonly  take  your 
departure  from  Cape  St  Nicholas,  and  being  2  leagues  from  the  Cape,  in 
the  offing,  you  must  steer  N.  by  W.  23  leagues,  to  make  the  S.  W.  point 
of  Great  Heneaga ;  then  sailing  N.  by  W.  25  leagues,  it  will  bring  you 
two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  point  There  is  a  regular  tide  in  this 
passage,  the  tide  of  flood  setting  to  the  eastward,  between  the  islands  and 
the  ebb  to  the  westward.  The  flood  runs  to  the  eastward  on  full  and 
change  days  until  8  o'clock,  and  the  run  of  the  tide  2^  miles  per  hour. 


Directions  for  anchoring  in  the  Crooked  Island  Passage. 

In  case  of  meeting  with  the  wind  from  the  northward  or  as  far  as  west^ 
(which  frequently  happens  in  winter)  provided  the  vessel  does  not  draw 
more  than  10  feet,  but  in  case  of  a  heavier  draught  she  may  be  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  W.  N.  W.  wind,  by  anchoring  under  the  point  of  For- 
tune Island,  giving  that  a  birth  of  1}  cable's  length,  and  anchor  with  the 
point  bearing  about  W,  by  N.  if  12  or  14  feet  draught  of  water,  if  only  10 
feet,  you  may  run  in  farther,  and  bring  a  long  bushy  key  to  bear  S.  £.  and 
a  cotton  mill  on  the  island  N.  W. ;  the  bottom  is  perfectly  clear  and  pret- 
ty good  holding  ground.  I  have  (says  an  experienced  commander)  an- 
chored there  frequently,  when  I  have  been  obliged  by  northerly  winds  to 
slip  my  cable  from  the  salt-pans  to  the  northward  of  the  island. 

Great  Heneaga,  (before  described)  like  all  the  islands  which  bound  the 
pusages,  is  very  low,  with  small  hummocks,  which  at  a  distance  appear 
Uke  detached  islets.  You  will  in  clear  weather,  see  it  at  the  distance  of 
5  or  6  leagues,  but  you  need  not  fear  coming  within  half  a  league  on  the 
west  side.  There  is  a  fine  bay,  which  is  left  on  your  starboard  side,  go- 
ing through  the  Passage  ;  there  you  anchor  on  the  white  bottom,  choos- 
ing your  ground  by  your  eye,  as  in  many  parts  of  these  white  bottoms, 
you  meet  with  stones,  whiqh  sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sand.  You  may  get  fresh  water  with  little  trouble, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  several  ships. 

When  you  are  opposite  the  west  point  of  Great  Heneaga,  two  leagues 
ofi*,  you  must  steer  N.  N.  W.  2  or  3*^  W.  for  25  leagues,  when  you  will 
make  L'Islot  au  Chateau,  (Castle  Island,)  which  you  may  approach  with- 
in 2  miles,  or  nearer  without  fear.  If  you  should  depart  from  Heneaga, 
in  the  evening,  it  would  be  better  to  steer  N.  W.  ^  N.  for  17  leagues,  to 
avoid  theHogsties  ;  then  to  haul  up,  and  make  a  good  N.  by  W.  course  ; 
when  having  run  8  leagues,  you  would  be  one  league  to  the  westward  of 
Castle  island. 

The  Hogstiea  are  two  small  sandy  islets,  very  low,  and  encompassed  on 
the  east  side  with  a  white  shoal,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  reef  extend-^ 
ing  1)  league.  The  west  side  of  them  is  clear  of  dangers,  and  you  might 
anchor  off  it  in  7  and  5  fathoms,  sand,  having  one  of  the  islets  bearing  N. 
N.  £.  and  the  other  E.  They  bear  N.  by  W.  tnie  north,  13  leagues  from 
the  west  point  of  Heneaga. 
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West  of  Castle  island,  3-}  leagues  distance,  lies  tbe  Mira-por  vos  :  it  \* 
a  shoal  not  unlike  the  Hogsties  ;  on  the  westside»  which  is  clear,  is  an  in* 
diiTercnt  anchorage  :  the  east  side  i^  bold,  and  on  the  south-east  side,  at  a 
mile  distance,  you  will  have  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  coral  and  rocky 
ground.  As  this  shoal  is  to  leeward,  you  do  not  oflen  see  it  in  ranging 
along  Castle  island  ;  however,  if  it  was  necessary  to  turn,  you  might  ap^ 
proach  it  within  half  a  league  ;  all  the  dangerous  parts  break,  and  the 
white  ground  will  give  you  notice  of  it  in  good  time.  You  m<iy  if  you 
choose,  pass  to  leeward  of  the  shoal ;  its  extent  east  and  west  is  about  2 
miles,  and  north  and  south  about  2  leagues. 

When  you  are  east  and  west  of  Castle  island,  yon  must  steer  N.  or  N. 
by  W.  7^  leagues,  to  make  the  west  end  of  Fortune  island,  within  a  league 
of  which  you  come  in  with  this  course  and  distance  ;  you  will  continue  in 
the  same  direction  to  make  the  western  extreme  of  Crooked  island,  ofT 
which  is  a  small  island,  called  Passage  islet  (Bird  key  ;)  having  run  G 
leagues,  you  will  be  1^  league  west  of  this  islet,  so  that  the  direct  course 
from  Castle  island  to  the  end  of  the  passage  is  N.  b9  W.  14  leagues. 

When  you  are  come  to  this  place,  you  suppose  yourself  out  of  the  pas  - 
sage  ;  nevertheless,  should  the  wind  happen  to  be  to  the  N.  £.  or  £.  N.  K. 
you  have  to  fear  Watland's  island,  which  bears  from  Bird  island  N.  4^  W. 
true  north,  23  leagues  ;  therefore  to  avoid  it,  you  ought,  in  leaving  the 
Passage,  to  keep  as  much  to  the  eastward  as  tbe  wind  will  permit ;  shouhl 
the  wind  be  at  S.  E.  and  you  steer  at  N.  £.  you  would  make  Samana 
island  (Atwopd's  key,)  so  that  keeping  the  wind  when  you  are  out,  you 
must  observe  not  to  steer  higher  to  the  eastward  than  N.  E.  nor  more  to 
leeward  than  N.  by  E.  b'=>  N. 

Watland's  island  is  low,  and  covered  with  a  reef  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides. 
The  S.  E.  point  has  a  shoal  without  a  reef,  near  half  a  le<igue  out ;  the  \V. 
side  is  safe  and  offers  an  anchorage  on  the  white  grounds,  but  always  vorv 
I, lose  in,  and  not  more  tlian  half  h  cable's  length  off.  The  N.  W.  part  i< 
r.ovcred  by  2  or  3  white  islets,  encompassed  with  white  shoals  and  rcfif-. 
wliich  extend  to  the  W.  half  a  league  and  on  the  other  side  till  thoy  joir> 
♦he  N.  E.  point.  On  the  reef  from  the  S.  E.  of  this  island,  the  British  fri- 
gate Southampton  and  U.  S.  bfig  Vixen  were  lost,  in  1814.  It  is  one  ol' 
the  most  dangerous  reefs  of  the  Bahamas,  extending  about  7  miles,  having 
several  rocks  or  heads  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  colour  of  thi* 
>vater  before  you  are  close  to  them,  and  which  have  5,  4,  7,  9  and  10  fa- 
thoms water  between  them,  and  a  current  setting  W.  and  \V,  S.  W.  into 
Exuma  sound. 

The  islands  of  Acklin,  of  Fortune,  and  Crooked,  are  united  together  by 
x  white  ground,  which  surrounds  them  entirely.  This  ground  does  not 
extend  in  the  W.  side  more  than  half  a  league,  and  forms  in  the  bay  \\ ,  oi 
Acklin,  an  anchorage  where  the  water  is  very  smooth. 

Fortune  island  docs  not  offer  any  anchorage,  and  its  N.  W.  side  is  co 
vcred  by  a  reef,  on  which  are  some  rocks  under  water,  outside  the  whiu* 
ground,  which  renders  it  very  dangerous  to  approach. 

Crooked  island  has  an  anchorage  tolerably  good,  near  the  Bird  key,  oa 
the  W.  side.  This  island,  with  Fortune  island,  forms  a  deep  hay,  4 
leagues  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  anchorage,  near  Five  islets, 
which  are  at  the  extremity  of  a  low  point,  belonging  to  Crooked  island, 
and  join  the  N.  E.  end  of  Fortune  island  ;  you  let  go  your  anchor  in  from 
10  to  3  fiithom?,  W.  N.  W.  of  these  islands,  and  nearer  Crooked  than  For- 
tnne  island  ;  the  bottom  is  tolerably  good.  East  of  tbe  low  point  of  Cro^k  - 
hind  ■:•  J  T\:itrrin«;  plaro. 
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These  islands  are  bordered  by  a  reef  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides';  they  are 
low  with  some  hillocks,  and  a  few  trees  and  shrubs,  which  at  a  distance 
appear  like  groves  and  plantations.  Their  prospect  is  very  agreeable  at 
3  or  4  leagues  distance,  but  when  you  come  near,  you  see  nothing  but 
prickly  or  creeping  plants,  to  which  this  rocky  and  corally  ground  can 
scarcely  afford  nourishment.  However,  Crooked  island  is  less  barren 
than  the  rest,  and  produces  a  few  shrubs. 

The  £.  point  of  Crooked  island  has  a  reef  which  stretches  out  half  a 
ies^ue  to  the  eastward ;  and  the  point  of  Acklin  Island,  which  is  only 
about  2  miles  from  the  other  point,  has  likewise  a  reef  running  the  same 
length  to  the  N.  E.— observe  that  all  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  island  is  bold  and 
iron  bound.   . 

The  island  of  Samana,  or  Atwood's  key,  is  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  ve- 
ry narrow,  from  S.  to  N. ;  the  £.  point  Ues  much  more  to  the  northward 
than  the  W.  point ;  it  is  entirely  surrounded  with  a  white  shoal,  border- 
ed by  a  reef;  off  the  W.  point  the  reef  runs  out  one  league,  and  under  this 
point,  in  the  extent  of  another  league  along  the  shore,  there  is  no  reef; 
here  vessels  might  anchor  in  the  white  ground  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  but  very 
close  to  the  shore  ;  off  the  edge  of  the  white  gronnd  no  soundings  are  to 
be  had.  To  the  £.  true  N.  of  the  island,  are  two  small  islets  1^  league 
from  the  shore,  and  surrounded  with  ree&  and  white  shoals.  The  island 
is  low,  and  offers  the  same  appearance  as  the  others  do  in  this  passage. 

You  have  no  occasion  to  fear  the  currents  in  this  Passage,  if  you  have 
a  fresh  breeze,  they  being  then  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  in  calms  and 
light  winds,  they  may  set  you  to  the  westward,  but  slowly  and  so  feebly, 
that  in  a  passage  so  short  yuu  ought  not  to  mind  them,  especially  as  you 
generally  make  it  with  a  large  wind.  Nevertheless,  in  the  months  of 
June«  July,  and  August,  when  calms  or  light  westerly  winds  are  common, 
yon  experience  currents  setting  to  the  W.  strong  enough  to  alter  your 
course.  This  effect,  which  is  only  felt  in  this  Passage,  is  occasioned  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  extensive  shoals  forming  the  Channel  of  Bahama  and 
those  of  Providence  island.  In  this  season  it  will  be  proper,  if  you  have 
not  wind  sufficient  to  make  you  go  more  than  two  knots  an  hour,  to  allow 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour  for  the  current  setting  to  the  westward  ;  if  you 
p;o  three  knots  and  upwards,  this  allowance  will  be  unnecessary. 


Description  of  the  Islands  ©/"Bonair  and  Curassoa. 

if  yon  come  from  the  main,  and  are  bound  to  Curassoa,  I  would  advise 
\ou  to  endeavour  to  make  the  island  of  Bonair,  and  then  run  down  to  Cu- 
rassoa ;  but  be  sure  not  to  come  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  by  reason  of  the  rocks  and  foul  ground,  unless  you  are  acquaint- 
ed. There  is  a  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  lies  within  a 
small  islet,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  strangers.  Bonair  has  a  governor  ; 
some  few  people  from  Curassoa  live  there,  and  a  great  many  Indians ; 
there  are  likewise  several  warehouses,  where  the  Curassoa  sloops  load 
the  cocoa,  hides,  tobacco,  &c.  that  are  fetched  from  the  main  ;  these  goods 
are  lodged  here  until  they  have  a  good  market  ibr  them  at  Curassoa.  Tbe 
island  of  Bonair  yields  nothing  but  wood  and  salt,  and  has  no  fresh  water  ; 
the  west  part  is  pretty  high,  and  very  rugged  uneven  land.  From  the 
west  end  of  it  yon  may  see  the  island  of  Curassoa',  in  fair  weather,  which 
bears  W.  S.  W.  distant  16  leagues. 
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Wbea  bound  to  Curassoa  you  are  to  run  down  so  as  to  come  along  the 
south  side  of  it ;  if  in  the  night,  come  not  nearer  the  island  than  3  leagues, 
on  account  of  Little  Curassoa ;  it  is  a  low  sandj  island,  very  little  above 
water,  one-fourtb  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  nothing  but  prickly  bushes  on 
it,  so  that  you  cannot  possibly  see  it  in  the  night ;  it  lies  S.  £•  from  the 
east  point  of  Curassoa,  distant  2  leagues,  and  is  steep  too  on  every  side. 

Curassoa  is  a  low  island ;  the  east  side  having  no  high  land,  except  a 
mountain  in  the  N.  E.  part,  and  another  of  great  height,  which  makes  like 
a  table  land  in  the  S.  £.  part ;  on  the  west  side  there  are  some  high  hills  ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  island  is  lower  than  Barbadoes.  The  table  land  on 
the  S.  £.  part  bears  W.  N.  W.  from  Little- Curassoa  distant  7  or  8  miles. 
You  must  give  the  east  point  of  Curassoa  a  birth  of  half  a  mile,  and  then 
you  may  keep  as  nigh  the  island  as  you  please,  for  it  is  steep  too  all  along 
the  south  side. 

The  haven  or  harbour,  called  alio  Amsterdam,  or  St.  Ann,  is  on  the  S. 
\V.  part  of  the  island  ;  there  is  a  white  buoy  on  a  ledge  that  lies  on  the 
starboard,  or  south  side  of  the  harbour*s  mouth  ;  that  buoy  you  must  leave 
on  your  starboard  hand  in  going  in,  and  haul  close  round  it  into  the  har- 
bour, whose  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  steep  too  on  both  sides.  You 
must  not  let  go  an  anchor  in  going  in,  but  you  are  to  have  a  hawser  in 
your  boat,  ready  to  run  to  the  south  shore,  or  to  some  of  the  ships  ;  for 
although  the  harbour's  entrance  is  not  broader  than  the  length  of  a  70  gun 
ship,  yet  there  are  60  fathoms  water ;  but  if  the  wind  is  large  it  is  better 
to  run  up  above  the  toirn,  and  aWve  the  shipping,  then  you  may  let  go 
your  anchor ;  it  is  there  something  broader,  and  clear  of  craft. 

The  town  lies  on  the  south  side,  and  is  called  Amsterdam ;  but  there  are 
9  great  many  buildings  on  the  north  side,  as  well  as  all  over  the  island, 
which  is  populous.  This  is  a  very  good  harbour  to  heave  down  in,  as 
there  is  neither  sea  nor  swell.  All  manner  of  provisions  are  prodigiously 
scarce  and  dear  here  ;  for  the  island  itself  produces  very  little  of  any 
kind  of  necessaries.  On  the  N.  W.  and  N.  sides,  the  island  is  foul  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  so  that  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  south  side,  for  this  is  all  bold  and 
clear.  There  is  a  fine  cove  about  6  or  6  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
harbour,  called  by  the  Dutch,  Spanish  cove,  but  in  the  Charts  St.  Bar- 
ber, and  a  large  fort  stands  at  the  entrance  of  it. 

The  N.  end  of  Curassoa  lies  in  12°  24'  N.  lat.  and  long.  CO**  13'  \V. 
and  the  west  end  of  Bonair  in  lat.  12°  21'  north.  If  you  are  bound  to 
windward,  I  would  advise  you  to  beat  up  the  south  side  of  the  island,  Jind 
work  up  under  the  west  end  of  Bonair  before  you  reach  over,  for  you 
have  at  most  times  a  counter  current,  which  runs  to  windward,  and  the 
west  end  of  Bonnir  is  clear  and  bold  too  ;  there  is  a  small  sandy  bay  on 
the  W.  N.  W.  part  of  the  island,  where  you  may  anchor  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  shore  ;  but  don't  come  withni  two  leagues  of  the  south  side  ot 
the  island,  for  there  low  sandy  keys  lie  a  long  way  off,  as  well  as  some 
.  ocky  reefs. 

Imnage  Duttf  in  Curassoa. 

Torfign  vessels,  four  rials  per  ton  every  voyagf 
Island  vessels,  tour  rials  per  too  per  annum. 
Dutch  vessels  from  Holland,  free, 
5*«loiagc  oo.forcign  vcff'*,  doiib'c. 
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Directions  for  vessels  boimd  io  Trinidad,  Currents,  Sir. 

In  the  rainy  season,  that  commences  commonly  in  the  end  of  June«  or 
beginning  of  July,  a  strong  current  sets  out  of  the  Bocca's  del  Drago,  or 
Dragon^s  mouths,  occasioned  hy  the  rivers  and  branches  of  the  river 
Oronoco,  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Poria.  This,  with  a 
strong  lee  current,  and  southerly  wind  that  generally  prevails  the  same 
season,  occasion^  many  vessels  to  fall  very  unexpectedly  to  leeward,  an 
accident  irretrievable  by  the  fastest  sailing  vessel,  particularly  in  light 
winds.  It  is  therefore  adviseable  for  vessels  bound  in  that  season  to  Tri- 
nidad, from  the  United  States,  to  go  to  windward  of  Barbadoes,  and  make 
Trinidad.  From  thence  steer  S.  S.  W.  or  as  high  as  the  wind  will  per- 
mit, to  get  hold  of  the  land  of  Trinid<id,  distant  6  or  7  leagues.  The 
course  along  the  north  shore  of  Trinidad  is  W.  S.  W.  15  leagues  from  the 
point  of  Galicra,  or  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  to  the  Bocca's. 

If  you  have  a  moderate  breeze  you  may  enter  the  second  Bocca's 
(being  the  safest,  except  the  Grand  Bocca's  farther  to  the  leeward) 
keeping  the  lee  or  westward  shore  on  board,  by  which  means  you  will 
carry  in  the  breeze,  and  leave  an  eddy  current  when  the  stream  is  gun- 
ning out  in  the  middle  and  on  the  eastward.  If  the  wind  is  light,  and  the 
tide  on  ebb,  we  would  ad? ise  the  Great  Bocca's,  or  Dragon's  mouth, 
where  you  may  come  to,  in  good  holding  ground,  with  a  light  kcdge,  till 
I  he  breeze  or  current  favotirs. 

When  you  are  within  the  Boccas  and  Gulf  of  Paria,  a  short  distance,  you 
will  open  St.  David's  tower,  above  the  town  of  Port  of  Spain  clear  of  the 
south  part  of  Gaspar  Grande,  about  £.  by  N.  distant  4  or  5  leagues.  St. 
David's  tower,  qr  citadel,  is  of  white  stone,  a  conspicuous  mark,  in  the 
interior  of  the  fortifications,  built  by  governor  Picton,  on  Abercrombie 
heights.  In  sailing  up,  you  will  see  the  forts  on  Gaspar  Grande  and  Point 
de  Guard,  for  protection  of  the  Carrcnage  and  Chagaramus  ;  and  farther 
up,  the  shipping  off  the  town. 

From  the  Bocc^  del  Drago,  or  Great  Dragon's  mouth,  to  Cape  Three 
Points,  the  land  is  high  and  hilly,  and  the  coast  remarkably  clean ;  so  that 
71  ship  may  run  along  it,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  At  a  mile  froni 
I  he  shore,  the  depths  are  from  20  to  40  fatlioms,  muddy  sand. 

Upon  all  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  eastward  of  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo, 
che  Spanish  officers  say,  that  there  is  little  other  tlian  the  regular  breeze. 
or  trade- wind.  Nothing  to  fear  on  it  either  from  hurricanes  or  hard 
norths  ;  the  first  being  absolutely  unknown  ;  and  the  seconi),  if  they  do 
it  any  time  occur,  never  exceed  the  strength  of  the  ordina  *y  breeze.  In 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  from  May  to  November,  southerly  winds  some- 
times occur,  and  are  very  strong  :  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  only 
"^qnnlls  of  short  duration,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  do  much  hau*m,  as 
they  blow  oIT  shore.  With  all  this  we  may  look  upon  the  coast  as  one 
r.onlinued  port,  for  the  climate  renders  it  equal  to  that ;  and  no  more  i^ 
necessary  to  keep  clear  from  the  dangers  than  to  consult  the  description 
of  the  coast,  for  the  loss  of  a  vessel  upon  it  is  very  rarely  the  effect  of 
storm. 

From  the  island  Trinidad,  ^iiere  tiie  easterly  variation  is  about  A9,  that  variation  is 
i'nund  to  increase  to  the  eastward.  ]>y  observations  in  lClf>,  at  Cape  Vcb,  and  tbeiicr 
to  Chagre,  Irom  6^'  to  6}**  E.;  in  the  Hay  of  Honduras,  C°  F. :  at  Vcm  f^r^,?,  ahoni  ?** 
i^  ;  and  at  Tampico,  R^^^  Kast. 
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Cape  Codei'a  cuid  Ports  of  Venezuela. 

The  principal  establishments  for  commerce  on  this  coast,  and  towards 
"which  vessels  from  Europe,  in  general,  direct  their  course,  are  Cumana, 
Barcelona,  La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello — Maracaybo,  Santa  Martha,  and 
Carthagena — Pampatar  in  the  island  Margarita,  and  St.Anna  in  Curazoa.  It 
is  a  general  rule  on  the  coast,  to  make  the  land  to  windward  of  the  port  of 
destination,  in  order  to  prevent  falling  ^oo  far  to  leewar^  Having  once 
entered  the  sea  of  Colon,  it  w^l  be  proper  to  make  the  land  about  Cape- 
Three  Points,  or  Cape  Malapa^quB,  if  bound  to  Cumana  or  Barcelona  ^ 
and  those  bound  to  La  Guayra  will  make  Cape  Cpdera,  &c. 

There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  Chuspa  bay,  at  11  leagues  to  the  east< 
ward  or  windward,  of  La  Guayra,  and  the  coast  thence  is  generally  clear; 
80  that  a  ship  may  anchor  on  any  part  of  it,  at  half  a  mile  from  shore,  oi 
even  at  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot.  The  anchorage  is  exposed,  af- 
fording no  shelter  from  northerly  winds. 


y  ^' 


The  Islafid  of  Barbadocs. 

The  south  point  of  Barbadoes  lies  in  13^  01'  N.  lat.  the  middle  in  13^ 
ir  and  the  north  end,  called  High  point,  13^  22*.  The  east  side  of  the 
island  is  reckoned  59^  24'  W.  long.  In  the  latitude  of  Barbadoes,  about 
70  or  80  leagues  to  the  eastward,  you  will  find  the  water  discoloured  and 
prodigiously  thick,  as  if  there  were  soundings,  but  there  are  none,  and 
you  may  depend  on  being  at  the  distance  aforesaid  of  that  island.  En- 
deavour to  keep  in  lat.  12^  50',  or  betwixt  that  and  13^  which  will  make 
you  sure  of  the  island  :  observe  also  there  is  near  half  a  point  east  vari- 
ation. 

The  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  lies  out  of  the  line,  and  to  thn  wind- 
ward of  the  Carribee  islands,  is  of  a  moderate  hcisrhtand  pretty  l<*vel.  save 
a  few  hills  liere  and  tliere,  of  an  easy  ascent ;  though  oric;inany  quite 
overspread  with  wood,  there  is  little  now  remaining,  being  mostly  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  sugar  and  other  plantations.  The  island  ma}  be 
seen  in  clear  weather,  10  or  11  leagues  off,  and  at  other  times  only  8  or  0 
leagues.  The  east  end  is  much  lower  than  the  other  parts  ;  but  when 
coming  from  the  eastward,  and  the  north  end  of  the  island  is  bearing  VV. 
by  N.  and  W.  N.  W.  about  5  leagues  from  you,  and  the  S.  W.  point  bcnrs* 
VV.  S.  W.  then  the  easternmost  point  of  Barbadoes  appears  to  be  th«* 
highest  land  ;  from  this  east  point  to  the  southward,  the  land  is  even  and 
declines  towards  the  sea,  but  between  the  east  and  the  north  points  it 
is  uneven,  rugged,  and  broken. 

Always  endeavour  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  ii>iand,  along  which 
you  may  run  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  till  you  come  to  Needham's 
point,  giving  that  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  birth,  and  haul  in  for  Carlisle 
bay  ;  run  into  the  bay  till  you  bring  Charles  fort  (on  Ncedham's  point) 
to  bear  S.  E.  by  E.  and  the  Steeple  N.  N.  E.  J-  E.  you  will  have  14  fa 
thoms  water. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  (where  there  are  very  commodious  wharvf< 
for  the  shipping  and  landing  of  goods,)  stands  Bridgetown,  the  principal 
toivn  of  Barbadoes. 
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The  S.  £.  part  of  the  island,  from  South  point  to  Kitrldge^s  point,  is 
surrounded  by  a  ledge  of  ro<?ks,  which  are  called  by  some  Cobbler's  rocks 
from  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  them  ;  they  extend  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  in  with  them  in  the 
night.  At  South  point,  (called  sometimes  Oistin's  point)  about  6  miles  to 
windward  of  Needham's  point,  where  the  rocks  end,  is  a  flat  spit,  which 
must  have  a  birth  as  it  runs  o£f  W.  S.  W.  and  £.  N.  E.  above  one  mile  ; 
in  the  day  time  you  may  see  how  far  it  stretches  by  the  white  water  ; 
when  you  are  over  that  spit,  haul  up  N.  E.  if  you  can,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  you  will  ne^  a  mill  close  by  the  water  side ;  bring  that  mill  either 
£.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  and  anchor  in  7,  8,  9,  or  10  fathoms  water ;  you 
will  have  tolerable  good  ground,  but  the  bay  is  all  over  rocky^  and  this 
spot  is  the  clearest  part» 

If  you  come  into  the  leeward  of  the  island,  there  are  some  few  rocks, 
which  lie  N.  N.  W.  of  Carlisle  bay,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off, 
called  Pelican  shoals,  and  some  half  a  mile  from  shore,  called  the  Half 
Acre  shoal.  Just  above  the  north  point  of  Carlisle  bay,  about  9  miles  to 
the  north  of  that  point,  on  the  west  coast,  is  Speight^s  town,  a  small  place, 
before  which  vessels  ride  occasionallv. 

Like  the  other  islands,  this  iS  subject  to  tornadoes  and  hurricanes,  in 
the  summer  months,  which  are  very  terrible  and  dangerous  to  the  ship- 
ping ;  for  they  have  no  harbours  to  shelter  themselves  in,  but  only  bays 
where  they  lie  at  anchor  ;  and  in  the  principal  one  (Carlisle  bay)  there 
i*)  no  good  anchoring  ground,  it  being  foul  and  apt  to  cut  the  cables. 


The  Island  of  Tobago. 

From  Barbadoes  to  the  north  point  of  Tobngo,  the  distance  is  36  leagues; 
the  course  by  compass  is  S.  35  leagues,  which  will  bring  you  about  5 
leagues  to  windward  of  the  island.  It  is  common  with  most  pilots  to  steer 
S.  I  E.  but  i^ith  that  course  they  are  exposed,  when  in  the  latitude  of 
Tobago,  to  be  at  least  ten  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it.  As  the  land  is 
pretty  high,  it  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues,  or  more,  in 
clear  weather,  and  you  must  always  endeavour  to  get  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island ;  that  side  is  bold  and  clear,  till  you  get  down  about  9  miles 
from  St.  Giles'  rocks,  where  there  are  several  rocks  above  water,  called 
The  Sisters.  They  lie  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  arc  bold  too. 
When  abreast  of  these  rocks  you  may  see  the  west  end  of  the  isLmd, 
which  is  low  and  sandy,  and  to  the  westward  of  them  you  may  heave  as 
near  the  shore  as  you  please. 

Tobago,  like  Barbadoes,  lies  out  of  the  line,  and  to  the  windward  of  the 
Carribee  islands.  The  latitude  of  the  N.  E.  end  is  1 1"*  29^  N.  the  longi- 
tude is  60^  1 7'  W.  It  is  not  exposed  to  those  dreadful  hurricanes  which 
are  so  destmctive  in  the  other  islands. 

If  you  make  Tobago  towards  the  evening,  and  are  afraid  of  running  in 
with  it,  you  must  not  by  any  means  lay  to,  but  stand  to  the  southward, 
under  an  easy  sail ;  otherwise  the  current,  which  always  sets '  to  the 
N.  W.  or  N.  £.  will  probably  occasion  your  losing  sight  of  the  island  ;  and 
if  it  should  set  to  the  N.  W.  would  perhaps  carry  you  so  &r  to  leeward, 
that  you  conld  not  be  able  to  fetch  it  again. 

Though  Tobago  does  not  possess  any  harbonrs,  properly  so  called,  i*. 
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has  several  good  bays,  which  considering  that  from  their  Southern  lati- 
tude, they  are  never  exposed  to  dangerous  gales  of  winds,  are  equally 
convenient  and  secure  to  shipping. 

In  going  to  any  of  the  bays  to  the  leeivard  of  Ihe  island,  you  may  run  as 
near  to  St.  Giles'  rocks,  (on  the  north  point,)  as  voii  choose,  and,  if  going 
into  Man  of  War  bay,  may  borrow  as  near  the  north  point  of  that  bay  as 
you  please.  Vessels  sailing  from  the  eastward  for  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  must  keep  well  to  the  southward,  olhcnvise  the  current  round  Lit- 
tle Tobago,  (which  runs  always  to  the  N.  W.)  will  sweep  them  all  away 
to  the  northward.  To  the  S.  W.  there  is  nothing  to  fear  till  you  come  to 
Courland  bay,  but  what  shows  itself,  except  Chesterfield  t'ock.  This  is 
a  sunken  rock,  with  9  feet  upon  it,  at  low  water.  It  lies  above  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  near  the  east  point  of  Minister  bi^. 

The  currents  near  Tobago  are  very  strong  and  uncertain,  especially 
between  that  island  and  Trinidad,  The  north-east  trade  wind  blows  all 
the  year  round.  At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  sea  rises  four  fee* 
perpendicular. 


Description  of  the  several  Bays  ©/"Tobago. 

MAN  OF  WAR  BAY,  on  the  north  side,  lies  about  3  miles  from  St. 
(jiiies'  rocks.  You  have  no  soundings  till  you  are  close  up  in  the  buy,  and 
then  from  40  to  10  fathoms,  except  a  small  spot  towards  the^west,  called 
the  Cardinal,  which  is  an  cxctoding  good  place  for  fishing.  When  bound 
to  that  bay  you  go  to  leeward  of  St.  Giles'  rocks  :  haul  in  for  the  bluff,  or 
North  point,  and  you  will  soe  the  buy  ;  open  the  key  as  near  the  bluff  a« 
vou  can,  but  take  care  the  wind  docs  not  lake  you  aback,  for  it  is  very 
fluttering  under  the  high  land.  Turn  into  the  buy  which  is  ail  bold,  rvon 
to  the  rocks  ;  anchor  as  far  to  windward  as  you  can.  After  you  art*  sh*-: 
in,  you  will  see  a  little  bay  called  Pyrat's  bay  ;  get  as  nigh  tiiut  bay  as  you 
can,  in  12,  14,  16^  or  17  fatlioms,  all  clear  ground  ;  if  you  cuimol  turn  in. 
you  may  anchor  in  35  or  40  fathoms,  and  warp  up.  In  Pyrat's  bay  is  the 
watering  place,  in  the  rainy  season.  On  the  south  slioro  of  Man  of  War 
bay  you  may  anchor  in  IC  or  18  fathoms  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  have  good  water,  at  all  times,  half  a  mile  from  the  anchorage  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  surf,  which  makes  the  watering  hazardous. 

About  6  leagues  from  Man  of  War  bay,  and  4  leagues  S.  W.  from  the 
Sisters,  lies  (iuana  point,  or  the  northpoiiit  of  Courland  baj.  If  you  ar- 
rive in  the  night,  and  do  not  caiv  to  push  for  the  bay,  there  is  very  good 
anchorage  to  windward  of  the  blutV,  from  G  to  20  fatlioms,  regular  sound- 
ings ;  in  the  day  there  is  no  dan<;er  but  the  Beef-barrel,  which  break^i  at 
low  water,  and  is  so  near  the  shore  that  no  prudent  seaman  will  come  nigh 
it.  You  come  to  an  anchor,  in  the  middle  of  the  biiy,  between  Guana 
point,  and  the  rocky  point,  railed  the  Hawk's  bill,  at  the  west  part  of  thi' 
bay.  You  may  anchor  in  G  fathoms,  hut  in  9  or  10  there  is  good  lishinir 
cither  with  the  seiine  or  with  the  hook  and  line.  It  is  clear  ground,  only 
a  few  stump?  of  trees  clo?e  up  to  the  month  of  the  river.  If  the  win*! 
hangs  to  the  southward  of  the  east,  you  will  ride  very  rough,  and  if  at  N 
K.  you  will  roll  vrry  much.  In  this  bay  you  have  the  common  trade  win*: 
all  day,  and  an  off-shore  bree/.e  all  nigiit. 

To  the  soutliward  of  Great  Courland  bay  i«  Little  Courland  buy.  \h-y 
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hna  very  good  anchorage  within  the  windward  point,  which  is  very  bold  ; 
there  you  may  ride  safe,  and  smoother  than  in  the  former. 

Between  Man  of  War  bay  and  Courland  bay,  arc  the  bays  called  Bloody 
bay,  Paletuvier's  bay.  Englishman's  bay,  and  Castara  bay,  which  have 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  150  tons. 

'  At  the  south-west  end  of  Tobago,  is  Sandy  point  bay  ;  if  you  weigh  from 
Great  Courland  bay,  be  sure  of  a  breeze  to  carry  you  without  the  reef, 
called  Bucco,  for  if  it  is  calm,  the  current  will  set  you  down  on  this  reef, 
whose  northern  end,  which  breaks  and  dries  at  low  water,  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore  ;  keep  about  two  cable's  length  from  the  breakers, 
and  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

To  enter  Sandy  point  bay«  haul  close  round  the  reef,  and  having  pass- 
ed the  point,  anchor  at  the  bottom,  in  six  fathoms. 

Between  Little  Tobago  and  the  great  island,  4  miles  front  St.  Giles' 
rocks,  is  Tyrrel's  bay  for  ships  of  150  tons. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  from  this,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
lies  King's  bay,  with  good  anchorage  any  where,  within  the  windward 
point  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  In  the  day  time,  the  high  land  on  this  point 
intercepts  the  trade  wind,  and  the  swell  from  the  eastward  is  apt  to  set  a 
vessel  down  to  the  leeward  point,  which  projects  farther  to  the  south- 
ward ;  therefore  the  best  time  to  sail  out  is  early  in  the  morning,  about 
day-break,  when  the  wind  blows  fresh  ofif  the  land  to  the  northward. 

Qjueen's  b<iy,  adjoining  to  King's  bay,  on  the  west  side,  has  very  safe  an- 
chorage, within  about  I -J-  cable's  length  from  the  shore.  Give  the  island 
off  the  point  a  good  birth  to  windward,  but  if  you  can  procure  a  pilot,  it 
will  be  proper  to  hove  one. 

Halifax  bay,  .about  one  league  to  leeward,  is  a  very  safe  snug  bay  for 
vessels  of  25o  tons;  but  there  is  a  shoal  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  that 
makes  a  pilot  nescessary; 

Barbadoes  bay  lies  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Halifax  bay.  In  running  down  the 
south  side,  to  avoid  Great  river  shoal,  keep  the  east  end  of  Little  Tobago 
open  with  Smith's  island,  until  the  latter  bears  N.  W.  wh^n  you  may  lufi 
up  for  the  bay,  but  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  reef  of  coral  rocks 
which  runs  out  from  Granby  point,  about  a  cable's  length.  When  you 
are  within  the  reef  you  have  very  good  anchorage  in  from  12  to  7  fathoms, 
and  the  best  mark  for  it,  is  to  bring  the  Silk  Cotton  tree  on  the  beach,  in 
one  with  the  flag  staff  on  the  hill. 

Rocky  bay  b\  miles  W.  from  Barbadoes  bay,  is  a  safe  deep  bay,  where 
a  vessel  may  anchor  from  1 5  to  7  fathoms  water,  and  no  danger  in  stand- 
ing in  boldly.  In  running  down  this  bay,  care  must  be  taken  of  Chester- 
field rock,  mentioned  in  page  404. 

Heavy  laden  vessels,  not  calculated  for  beating,  we  would  advise  to  run 
down  in  lat  10.^  10'  N.  make  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  island,  run  down  the 
south  side,  and  enter  the  Gulf  of  Paria  by  the  Serpent's  mouth.  There 
are  no  dangers  in  running  down  this  channel,  and  you  will  have  from  IS 
to  5  fathoms  through,  keeping  the  land  of  Trinidad  nearest  on  board,  hi 
entering  the  Gulf,  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  Point  de  los  Gallo,  or 
Cock's  point,  to  avoid  the  Soldier  Keys.  When  in,  luff  up.  Port  of 
Spain  town  lies  N.  E.  distant  12  leagues.  In  running  for  the  S.  £.  point 
and  south  side,  you  will  have  soundings  before  you  make  the  land. — 
Should  night  come  on  you  ma}'  anchor  in  the  channel. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  running  the  whole  length  from  £.  to  W.  the  other  parts  are 
moderately  low,  except  on  the  south  side,  where  thei^  ^\^  ^'^-s^x'^Xs^'*^ 
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Remarks  on  D^£spagne  Bay,  or  Spanish  Bay,  Gulf  o/*  Paria. 

I  Lately  given  by  a  Cormndnder, 

P.  M.  Light  winds  and  cloudy  :  half  pa<>t  C  ccfmc  to  with  the  best  bow 
er  in  9  fathoms,  veered  to  |  of  a  cable,  latitude  10  dog.  39  min.  N.  longi- 
tude per  middle  set  (me«ln  3)  hmar  observations  G 1  dog.  64  min.  W.  when 
the  ship's  head  was  N.  E.  by  N.  which  was  the  way  the  nearest  land  bore, 
a  long  mile  off.  The  Fortitied  Island,  forming  the  ivest  side  of  the  bay. 
bore  W.  by  N.  J-  N.  A  white  half-moon  battery,  just  above  the  town  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which,  is  a  good  murk  for  this  bay,  as  it  may  be  seen 
a  long  way  off  it,  bore  E.  N.  E.  tibout  5  or  6  miles.  This  battery,  by 
large  ships  when  working  in,  shduhl  never  be  brought  to  the  northwan! 
of  N.  N.  E.  and  the  best  anchoring  is  in  the  N.  W.  bight  of  the  bay,  per- 
haps, to  have  anchorage,  this  is  the  most  spacious  safe  bay  in  the  world  : 
for  here  is  a  supcriicial  space,  I  aim  sure  1  .^peak  within  bounds,  when  ) 
say  of  72  miles,  where  ships  may  anchor  ;  and,  if  the  wind  bloivs  from  any 
point  into  the  bay  so  as  to  embay  them  (which  is  a  rare  thin«^)  and  only 
happens  in  the  hurricane  season  ;  bat  hurricanes  are  not  known  here  ;  if 
ships  drive  from  their  anchors,  which  are  in  good  holding  ground,  they  go 
on  :<hore  in  soft  mud,  and  rre  got  ofl'  without  damage.  The  depth  of  wa- 
ter throughout  this  spacious  bay,  is  from  12  to  5  fathoms  in  the  last  depth 
we  lay,  and  only  one  mile  offshore. 


Currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Inset  into  that  of  Mexico 

"  On  the  Columbian  c«Jist  from  Trinidad  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  the  cur- 
rent sweeps  the  frontier  islands,  inclining  something  to  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  the  Straits  which  it  romes  from,  and  running  about  a  mile  and  ^' 
iialf  an  hour,  with  little  dilTerence.  Between  the  islands  and  the  coast, 
.mil  particularly  in  the  proximity  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  current,  at  times,  runs  to  the  West,  and  at  others,  to  the  Hast.  From 
Cape  Je  la  Vela,  the  princip.il  part  of  the  current  runs  W.  N.  W.  ;  and. 
as  it  Fpreads,its  velocity  diminisherf  :  there  is,  however,  a  branch,  which 
runs  with  the  velocity  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  directing  itself  towards  the 
roast  about  Cartagena  :  from  this  point,  and  in  the  space  of  sea  compre- 
hended botweeu  14  decrees  of  latittide  and  the  coast,  it  has,  however, 
been  obscrvHil,  tliat.  in  the  dry  season,  the  current  runs  to  the  we-jUvard, 
and  in  the  season  of  the  rams  to  tiie  eastward. 

•*  On  {lie  Mosquito  Shore,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  no  rule  can  Ih* 
;;iveu  for  ihe  alterations  of  the  current.  Ail  that  can  be  said  i-i,  ai  :;  ;.•  od 
diiftaiice  from  land,  it  generally  st-ts  towards  the  X.  W. 

*'  In  r.rivv^iing  from  the  coast,  or  from  Cart.i^^er.  i,  lo  the  i>l.iini>,  w  i>  in 
been  observed,  that,  fromLa  Guayra,  to  the  easiorii  ]>.i-t  of  S:.  I-   ii.!  v:- 
on  a  voyai^e  made  in  Dccemher,  a  difleninceof  JuOniiles  to  the  \^v<\\  li-. 
was  ibuod  during  the  seven  days  the  voyage  la-teii."*' 

*  Thf'  f*  Mon  Alex.inliT  ik*  lli'iiibultit,  in  (io.iriibiiv;.  hi'.,  pi-*;.'*::'  *'i:i\r\  •'':  ":':.u  :,   '.^• 
ward,  in  imoyra,  hns  friWl,  •*  The  ir.crcial  iiKlion  ol  llir  u-^t.is  li»\V!"rii   ?:;f»  ti.v'.r?  r  ■ 
war-.l  tho  \v.  L;t,  is  It'll  sti'.ui'lv  on  tin;  ma'.i  iiuii"i:i  !v«i-l'ii:.h  m"  tii-i  \i  ir  -inlv-     t"  * 
/7?.;«f.'/s  '.]"  .r'.'|)l(iiil-or,  Ocl.iUrr,  ami  \i»vcr:'.J}or,  t'li-  ■*  !  :•  ■..'.  •■.".'m  iI-.jv..--  *.i'.\'».i  i.-  !:•. 
for  fiftuer.  cr  ♦w;:  ly  i:\\  ■.  ]h  "X  <•'";:";''■: .     ^  • :    !•  '*".  '*:■■*-  ■.,• '  v  '.■•^— i  '    ;  i*  -:^  •.  •  ^'     '  ■  • 
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Between  the  Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  Spanish  Main,  westerly  currents 
:ire  most  frequent,  yet  they  do  not  always  prevail ;  for  ships  have  been 
known  to  be  driven  by  the  current  from  50  to  60  miles  to  the  eastward^ 
in  four  or  five  days.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till  November,  {the 
rainy  season^)  the  sea-breeze  seldom  or  never  blows  home  to  the  main: 
and  ships  going  there  should  never  go  to  the  southward  of  the  latitude  of 
il^,  until  they  arc,  at  least,  40  or  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  their  in- 
tended port;  aUer  which  they  may  make  a  south  course,  as  the  land-breeze, 
which  is  generally  from  the  S.  W.,  and  the  strong  easterly  current,  will 
set  you  to  the  eastward  of  your  intended  port,  if  great  care  be  not  taken. 
When  to  the  eastward,  if  light  winds  prevail,  you  must  stand  to  the  north- 
ward until  you  meet  the  sea-breeze,  which  will  be  between  the  latitudes 
of  10  and  1 1  degrees,  and  then  run  to  the  westward. 

Between  Chagre  and  Porto-Bello,  during  the  rainy  season,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  northerly  current,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  After  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  the  current  sets  to 
the  southward  and  westward,  and  strong  southerly  and  easterly  winds  pre- 
vail here.  From  November  until  May,  (the  dry  season,)  the  southerly 
and  westerly  are  very  light  winds,  except  in  squalls,  which  end  with  heavy 
rain.  In  sudden  squalls,  you  will  pflen  have  the  winds  from  all  points  of 
the  compass. 

If  at  Chagre,  at  any  time  during  the  rainy  season,  (May  till  November,) 
and  bound  to  the  eastward,  endeavour  to  get  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
land,  so  soon  as  you  can;  for  the  winds  are,  in  general,  very  light,  and  the 
current  very  strong.  The  latter  sets  from  Chagre  directly  on  the  rocks 
of  Porto-Bello,  and  thence  along  the  land  from  £.  by  N.,  E.N.E.,  E.S.E., 
and  according  as  the  land  lies:  its  general  rate  being  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
near  the  land,  if  a  heaVy  squall  and  rain  appear  to  be  coming  on.  During 
this  you  will  have  the  wind  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  often  so 
strong  that  all  sail  must  be  taken  in. 

In  crossing  the  Qulf  of  Darien,  little  or  no  •  current  will  be  found ; 
whenever  there  is  any,  it  sets  about  South,  S.  by  W.  or  S.  by  E.,  up  the 
Gulf. 

Near  Cartagena  the  current  generally  goes  with  the  wind  ;  but  off  the 
Islands  of  Rosarito  it  sets  to  the  N.W.  and  N.N.W.,from  one  to  two  miles 
an  hour. 

Between  Cartagena  and  the  Magdalena,  in  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot 
put  any  dependence  on  the  winds  or  currents  ;  but,  from  November  to 
May,  Uie  trade- wind  blows  home. 

I  should  reconmiend,  if  turning  to  windward,  with  strong  trade-winds, 
to  keep  the  shore  close-to:  whereas,  by  going  off  from  the  land,  you  will 
not  only  have  a  heavy  sea,  but  also  a  strd|ig  N.  W.  current.  If  you  have 
light  variable  winds,  approach  no  nearer  to  the  land  than  4  or  5  le^igues, 
as  you  may  be  certain  of  an  easterly  current. 

An  experienced  navigator  says,  *^  During  five  weeks  in  which  I  remain- 
ed at  Cartagena,  in  June  and  July,  1817,  the  current  in-shore  set  con- 

bello  have  been  known  to  be  unable  tn  stem  the  current  that  runs  from  West  to  East,  al- 
though they  had  the  wind  astern.  The  cause  of  these  anomilics  is  nst  yet  discovered. 
The  pilots  think  that  they  are  the  eftect  of  some  gales  of  wind  from  the  N.  W.  in  the  Gult 
of  Mexico.  Yet  these  gales  arc  much  more  violent  in  spring  than  in  autumn.  It  is  also 
r«markable  that  the  current  to  the  East  precedes  the  change  of  the  wind.  It  begins  to  be 
iblt,  at  first  during  a  calm ;  acd,  after  some  days,  the  wind  itself  follows  the  current,  and 
^comes  fixed  In  the  West.*' 
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stanlly  and  atrougly  to  tbc  northward,  at  a  rate,  I  am  convinced,  of  not 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  or  nearly  as  strong  as  the  Missisdi)>pi 
at  New  OrleanR.  I  have  seen  the  Esk,  sloop  of  war,  currcnt-rodc  against, 
a  very  fresh  sea-breeze,  when  at  anchor,  nearly  west  from  the  city,  dis- 
tant about  a  mile." 

Captain  Capes  says, ''  Between  Jamaica  and  Bonacca  the  current  gene- 
rally sets  to  the  northward  and  westward.  Here,  in  May  1816,  I  was  set 
60  miles  to  the  westward  by  the  current,  and  found  that  it  set  rather  north- 
erly, from  one  quarter  to  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Between  Jamaica  and  Bo- 
nacca are  the  islands  called  the  Swan  Islands,  in  latitude  17^  22'  lonir.  83^ 
36'.  1  would  not  advise  any  one  bound  to  the  Bay  to  make  these  islands, 
for  it  cannot  be  of  service,  and  the  current  is  so  very  irregular  about 
them,  that  the  attempt  serves  only  to  bewilder  the  navigator;  and  by  fall- 
ing in  with  them  in  a  dark  night,  a  ship  would  be  in  danger  of  running  on 
shore,  as  the  land  is  very  low/' 

About  the  Southern  Four  Keys  the  currents  are  very  uncertain.  1  have 
known  three  ships  to  be  lost  on  these  Keys  by  lying-to  for  the  night,  after 
they  have  made  them;  for  at  all  times,  the  current  sets  strongly  on  them; 
and,  in  two  of  the  cases  the  ships  wore  every  two  hours,  with  an  inten- 
tention  to  keep  their  station.  In  one  voyage  I  took  my  departure  from 
Bonacca  at  four  V.  M.  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  East,  which  conti- 
nued till  midnight;  it  then  died  away,  (no  uncommon  circunv^tiuice  inthib 
part,)  so  tliat  1  did  not  lift  the  Southern  Foqr  Keys  before  4  P.M.  the  next 
day,  from  the  fore-yard.  1  then  made,  all  snug,  and  plied  to  windward, 
under  single-reefed  topsails  and  topgallant  sails  over  them  ;  tackeii  ship 
every  three  hours,  during  night,  and,  to  my  surprise,  iu  the  morning,  we 
were  not  more  than  one  or  two  miles  to  windward  of  them  ;  so,  if  1  had 
hove  the  ship  to,  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  driven  on 
shore  bv  the  current. 

ml 

If  a  ship  be  lying-to,  under  Ratlar.  it  will  not  bo  amiss  to  try  tlir  nir- 
rcnt.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cnrr»^nl.  about  IJonacca  takes  two<hfr<:r«;ri! 
directions  ;  one  part  setting  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  olher  part  bram  hin^  to 
the  S.S.W.  I  have  found  it  so  on  several  trials,  which  is  the  reji?<»n  thit  I 
prefer  takini^  a  departure  (for  the  Bay)  from  the  middle  or  ]v,\^\  end  ot 
ilattan  ;  for,  if  a  ship  take  her  departure  from  the  West  eiid,  l.er  conrsf 
will  be  N.N.W.  ;  but  it  very  frerjuenth'  h:ippcns  that  ships  ^et  down  o;i 
those  reefs  when  they  take  their  departure  from  liie  West  end.  The  rea- 
son is  this  :  a  ship  stecrinc;  N.  W.  from  tlie  West  end  has  more  of  the  cur 
rent  on  her  beam,  wliirh  suee[>s  round  tlie  West  end  of  H;ilt.'ji,  v(ri  v 
strong  at  times  ;  r.onse'piently,  ships  that  take  their  departure  from  t'le 
East  or  middle  part  do  not  feel  so  much  ofthecurrenl. 

Captain  Hnrnett,  in  his  directions  for  saiiin-i  from  tlic  Bay  of  llondur.j- 
says,  '*  When  tlie  trade-wind  prevails,  a  curr'ni,  <^l't»M\  very  strong,  seU 
down  bct*vecii  Mauger  Key  and  the  Nortliern  Triinich;  ;  tiiere,  dividin*; 
itself,  it  sets  to  the  southward,  between  Turncff  and  the  Mi»in  He**!',  uwi 
to  the  northward  between  the  Trianjrle  litef  and  Ambf.'r;;ris  Key.  It  is 
most  adviseable,  with  the  wind  from  East  to  K.S.E.,  to  sail  to  leewnd  of 
the  Triangle,  as  you  will  have  a  slron;;  current  in  your  favour  so  so^m  a.> 
von  brinir  it  to  the  eastward  of  von. 

In  the  channel,  between  the  i>lan«iro?umel  an!  tiie  shore  tiie  currcTii 
along  shore  runs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  'Ji  miles  an  hoiir,  till  lo-;t  in  the 
Mexican  Sea. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  well-established,  although  a  controverted  fart,  tba- 
,'hrrn   /-•  a  constant  indraujit  on  the  western  side  of  the   Channel  o* 
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Yucatan,  into  the  Mexican  Sea ;  and  that  there  is  commonly  a  reflow  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  same  channel,  around  Cape  Antonio,  &c. 

With  the  former  in  its  favour,  his  Majesty's  ship  Resistance,  Captain 
Adam,  off  the  Bank  of  Yucatan,  made  a  course  W.  N.  W.  ^  W.  nearly  80 
leagues  in  the  24  hours,  December  16  and  17,  1806  ;*  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  instances  may  be  found  to  prove  the  same  effect ;  on  the 
Cuba  side  only,  it  appears  that  vessels  have  been  set  to  the  southward  ; 
and  Captain  Manderson  has  stated  that,  when  a  strong  easterlv  wind  has 
been  blowing  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  vessels  heaving-to  off  the  South 
side  of  Cape  Antonio,  at  about  two  leagues  from  shore,  have,  in  the  course 
of  one  night,  been  carried  against  a  strong  sea-breeze,  nearly  as  high  as 
Cape  Corientes,  being  a  distance  of  10  leagues.  A  ship  once  lying-to 
for  the  night  off  Cape  Antonio,  was  driven  by  morning  off  Cape  Co- 
rientes. 

A  considerable  current  sets,  at  times,  from  Cape  Antonio  to  the  E.  S. 
£.,  past  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Captain  Livingston  hiu  informed  us  that,  in 
March  1818,  he  found  the  current  between  the  Great  Cayman  and  Isle  of 
Pines  to  set  in  that  direction,  at  the  rate  of  fully  two  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  or  60  miles  in  the  24- hours.  In  August  1817,  he  found  the  set 
nearly  the  same,  but  the  current  not  half  so  strong.  The  Spanish  Direc- 
tory says,  ^  From  Cape  de  Cruz,  on  the  South  side  of  Cuba,  it  is  noticed 
that  there  is  a  constant  current  to  the  westwardy  with  some  inclination  to 
the  southward  or  northward,  and  which  has  been  known  sometimes  to  set 
20  miles  in  a  single  day.'  In  opposition  to  this,  the  exact  words  of  Cap* 
tain  Livingston  are,  ^*  I  have  twice  experienced  a  strong  current  setting 
about  E.  S.  E.,  between  the  Caymans  and  Isle  of  Fines ;  and,  on  the 
latter  of  these  occasions,  both  my  mate  and  myself  separately  calcu* 
lated  it  to  set  about  60  miles  per  day,  or  2^  per  hour.  This,  however,  I 
incline  to  think  a  very  particular  ca3e,  such  as  may  bat  seldom  occur. 
The  winds  at  this  time  were  light  and  westerly.  On  the  other  occasion, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  it  set  about  12  or  14  miles  per  day  only.  All  my  pa- 
pers on  these  subjects  have  been  lost ;  but  the  first  instance  was  too  re- 
markable to  be  forgotten." 

On  the  northern  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Windward  Passages, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  current.  On  the  North  side  of 
Cuba  the  case  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  in  the  channel  here  is  a  regular 
tide  throughout  the  year,  subject,  however,  to  certain  variations. 

The  currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  probably  varied  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  and  combine,  in  some  degree  with  the  tides;  especially 
about  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo. 

In  an  old  book.  ^Kelly's  Navigation,  Vol.  I.  1733,)  is  an  abstract 
from  a  journal,  which  contains  the  following  passage  : — *^  Between 
the  West  end  of  Hispaniola  and  the  island  of  Jamaica,  if  I  took  my 
departure  upon  a  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  I  found  that  I  made  many 
leagues  more  than  I  did  at  the  quarters  of  the  moon.  At  the  full  and 
change,  I  was  looking  out  for  the  land  long  before  I  saw  it ;  and,  dt  the 
quarters,  I  was  down  upon  it  long  before  I  looked  for  it  The  reasons 
as  I  found  afterwards,  were,  that  the  full  and  change  made  a  strong  wind- 
ward current,  and  tl^  contrary  on  the'  quarters.  This  has  been  exem« 
plified  in  many  instances." 

On  this  subject  Captain  Livingston  says,  "  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with 
many,  that  the  moon  governs  entirely  tiie  currents  among  the  West-India 

pm,     .        .  I       ■■  I  II    I  I      ■  I.  I  •  ■■    I   ■    ■■     !■  ,1  ■■ 

*  Tbe  QorthernmoBt  part  of  the  track  extended  to  34^  50'  N.f  in  longitude  909  39' 

&2 
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Islands.  No  doubt  the  moon  has  some  effect  on  them,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  winds  have  still  a  more  powerful  influence. 

It  is  rarely;  indeed,  on  the  North  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  that 
there  is  a  westerly  current  when  the  North  and  N.  W.  winds  prevail ;  the 
current  then  always,  or  almost  always,  setting  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  South  side  of  Cuba,  when  the  wind  is  westerly,  which  it  often  is, 
you  are  always  certain  of  a  re-llowing  current  round  Cape  Antonio.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  ;  as,  when  the  fresh  trade-wind  ceases,  and  the 
westerly  winds  set  in,  the  barrier  is,  in  some  degree,  removed  which  con- 
fined the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  seek  to  reg:iin  their  le- 
rel  as  well  by  the  Channel  of  Yucatan  as  by  the  Striiit  of  Florida." 

In  the  Windward  Channel  of  Jamaica  the  current  generally  sets  with 
the  wind,  to  leeward  or  S.  VV. ;  yet,  both  here  an^l  at  Jamaica,  it  is  vari- 
able. Some  have  affirmed  that,  when  a  current  run«  t*»  leeward,  on  the 
South  side  of  Jamaica,  there  is  frequently  one  setting  eastward  on  the 
.North  side  ;  and,  at  other  times,  no  current  is  to  be  perceived  ;  also 
that,  when  alee  current  runs  on  the  North  shore,  the  same  circumstances 
may  be  perceived  on  the  South  shore  as  were  before  observed  on  the 
North. 

But  between  the  Mona  Passage  and  the  Ca3'mans,  South  of  the  islands, 
the  tendency  of  the  currents  toward  shore  is  most  commonly  found  to  l>e 
to  north-westward. 

In  the  Bahama  Passages  tho  currents  arc  devious  ;  both  weather  and 
lee-currents  having  been  found.  These,  aUo,  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
the  tidal  causes. 

The  FOLLOWING  is  an  additional  detail  of  the  best  information  we  have 
beeii  able  to  collect,  of  the  Currents  in  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Seas, 
from  the  Derrotero  ih  las  Antillas^  ice. 

In  the  Channel  bdrccrn  Trinidad  awl  Grenada  the  current  has  been 
found  to  set  nearly  West ;  on  the  South  side  half  a  point  soutln'ily,  and 
on  the  north  side  half  a  point  northerly.  Its  velocity  from  a  niiltj  to  a  mile 
imd  a  half  per  hour. 

Bv.iivcen  Grenada  and  St,  FinrcnVs^  amon§  thoGranadinr"^.  t)ir.  currents 
lire  devious  ;  but  the  general  inset  appears  to  bo  W.  by  \. 

Bet-Ji'cenSt.  VinccvVs  and  St  Lucia  the  current,  from  the  oaciwaid,  stl-? 
in  more  northerly  ;  and  within,  on  the  West,  it  has  boon  fomul  x.Mlinc;  to 
the  N.  VV.  lictwcrn  these  islands  it  seems  to  be  as  stroiis:  as  in  anv  other 
part  of  the  range. 

Bet's>ccn  St,  Lucia  and  MiLrtitiiiju^  it  has  boon  found  i.cjurlv  North.  Vo* 
ry  variable  on  the  western  Mo  ot  the  latter. 

'^rhe  current  sots  nearly  in  ibc  same  maniu-r  bvtxreai  Martiniiptr  and  Do- 
minica ;  ]>ut,  to  the  nortli-westu'ard  of  the  lattrr,  it  h,\^  been  fo'nui  ne;ir- 
Iv  S.  W.  J  of  a  mile  hourlv.  Xorth-.vard  nfd'uadalirtipt  it  sets  W.  {  S., 
and  between  J\fontscrrat  and  Anfi^ua  N.  W. 

Bctu:icn  Bedonda  and  ycv:s  it  has  been  lonnd  V\'.  S.  \V.  luilf  a  mile 
hourly. 

JVithnut  Barbuda  anil  the  norLljern  i-^lcs,  it  has  set  abo.it  W.  by  N.,  and 
to  the  northward  of  the  Virgin  Kl»>f  and  Porto-Kico  about  W.  S.  VV. 

At  the  distance  o\  abo'it  one  df  jiree,  ivithin  the  range  of  the  Caribbet 
Islands,  aiul  to  the  Vircin  l.-huidr,  tho  currcMit  has  been  found  setlins,  i'\ 
general,  to  the  Vv'.  N.  \V.  from  one  mile  to  ono  mile  and  a  half  an  hour." 

*  On  tlio  Ircuarri  «!  ic  ct"  !l«r  Vircin  li-lf.  ilfvitiiis  cuirciit^  nrv  Uniiu!,  luijiH-nlly  tu  lin 
.«-7f;'/j-r'*5fwfird.     Thi.'   s.unc.  hr.vc  btTii  M.-frvr(l   rn  th'j    t«L;=i"t:i  f.v''."   cl"  J:t.    I'i'-ictr 
;octV.  '^''- 
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From  Trinidad  westward^  and  off  the  North  side  of  the  Spanish  Lee- 
ward Isles,  the  current  has  been  found  setting  West  and  S.  W.  to  the  Gulf 
of  Maracaybo ;  thence  S.  W.  also  to  Cartagena :  but  it  varies,  as  already 
described  in  pages  406  to  409. 

From  Cartagena  towards  the  Channel  of  Yucatan^  it  has  been  found  N. 
N.  W.,  and  N.  VV.,  W.  N.  W.,  and  N.  W.  by  N.,from  1  to  nearly  2  nules, 
and  then  decreasing  to  H  mile  per  hour.  It  has  also  been  found  setting 
to  the  eastward,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  pages. 

At  about  40  miles  northward  of  Cape,  Catoche^  the  current  has  been 
found  N.  W.  by  W.  ;  changing  thence  to  S.  S.  W.  off  the  N.  W.  point  of 
Yucatan,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  coast.  Rate  something 
less  than  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Between  this  and  Vera  Cruz  the  current 
ceases.  v/ 

Three  degrees  to  the  Xi,  ff.  E.  of  Vera  Cruz^  the  current  has  been  found 
setting  to  the  N.  £.  one  mile  an  hour.  Thence  N.  N.  £.  and  N.  by  £., 
and  again  N.  £.  nearly  to  the  parallel  of  25}^,  longitude  91^^.  Here  it 
changed  more  to  the  £ast,  and  became,  in  latitude  26^  £.  by  S.  changing 
southward  to  S.  £.  by  S.  in  the  direction  of  the  River  Mississippi,  and  la- 
titude 25^  30'  N.  Hence  it  sets,  with  some  variations,  towards  the  west- 
ern end  of  Cuba. 


Directions  for  entering  tlic  River  Oronoko. 

POINT  COCAL.— Eastward.— From  the  River  Poueneron  the  coast 
ef  Guayana  continues  without  varying  any  thing  from  the  former,  (to  the 
southward)  until  Point  Cocale,  which  is  known  by  forming  a  Bay  to  the 
southward,  and  having  to  the  west  some  tall  Cocoa  trees,  which  are  the 
only  ones  on  the  whole  coast,  the  rest  being  covered  with  mangroves.—- 
From  the  said  point  you  must  steer  N.  VV.  and  N.  N.  W.  with  the  pre- 
caution to  keep  in  five  or  six  fathoms,  to  avoid  a  bank  of  mud,  which  is 
about  two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  it,  and  continuing  .these 
courses  about  12  leagues,  you  will  discover  the  mouth  of  the  River  Guay- 
ana,  in  8^  25'  N.  lat.-^The  making  the  mouth  of  this  River,  the  only  one  on 
the  coast,  is  very  important  to  those  who  want  to  enter  the  Great  Mouth 
of  the  Orinoco,  there  not  being  any  other  distinguishing  mark  that  can  be 
depended  on  with  security  ;  and  its  coujgnratlali  is  unequivocal,  not  on- 
ly from  its  entrance  or  appearance,  but  hIso  from  three  little  hills  or  hum 
mocks  which  will  be  seen  about  S.  \V.  in  the  interior,  if  the  day  is  clear 
To  the  N.  £.  of  these  mouths,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  3  leagues  j  there 
is  a  shoal  of  fine  sand,  on  which  there  are  3^  fathoms,  and  to  avoid  it 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  come  in  less  than  five  fathoms  water» 
muddy  bottom. 

POINT  MOCOMOCO.— From  the  mouth  of  the  Guyana  the  coast  is 
low,  woody,  and  equal,  extending  8  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  where  Point  Mo- 
comoco  is  situated  :  to  this  succeeds  the  coast  called  Sabanita,  which 
tends  W.  about  4  leagues,  also  woody,  equal  and  lower,  and  less  easy  to 
sound  than  the  former— The  point  of  Sabanita  is  in  lat.  8^  44'  30^,  sur- 
rounded with  a  shoal  of  loose  mud  and  small  shells. 

ISLAND  CONGR£JO.— The  island  Congrejo,  whose  N.  £.  point  is  in 
N.  lat.  8^  36'  has  a  shoal  of  hard  sand  the  colour  of  ground  coffee,  which 
extends  6  leagues  bn  the  eas^  side  or  part,  and  about  2  on  the  aortb  side, 
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which  makes  the  entrance  to  the  river  dangerous  ;  between  it  and  the 
coast  of  Sabanita,  the  Bar  of  the  Great  Mouth  oftheOronoko  being  form- 
ed, whose  depth  at  low  water  is  15  feet,  and  at  high  water  16  feet,  lo(»se 
mud.  The  bar  from  N.  to  S.  is  three  leagues,  and  something  less  than  £. 
toW. 

POINT  BARMA. — From  Point  Sabanita  the  coast  continues  woodj, 
but  something  higher  than  the  former ;  in  the  direction  to  the  S.  W.  about 
3  leagues,  it  terminates  in  forming  Point  Banna,  from  which  there  is  form* 
ed  a  great  Bay  or  Inlet,  by  which  you  enter  the  river. 

Coast  to  the  A*.  W.  of  the  Great  Mouth. 

The  coast  which  continues  to  leeward  of  the  IslaudXongrejo,  is  very 
different  from  the  former,  being  flat  and  broken,  forming  several  mouths 
by  which  the  Oronoko  disembogues,  and  which  are  navigable  only  for  small 
vessels  that  have  good  pilots  on  board,  being  full  of  dangerous  shoals  of 
sand. 

7%e  making  the  Movth, 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing,  the  mouth  of  the  River  Guayana  be* 
ing  observed,  you  will  run  down  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  5  or  G  leagues, 
maintaining  not  less  than  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  until  Cape 
Banna  bears  S.  S.  W.  }  W.  when  you  must  steer  for  it  in  search  of  the 
Bar,  without  omitting  to  sound  to  preserve  the  muddy  bottom,  even  if  yoa 
should  shoal  70ur  water,  being  preferable  to  ground  in  mud  than  to  ex- 
pose yourself  to  fall  on  the  shoal  of  hard  sand  on  the  Island  Congrejo.— 
If  you  have  this  sort  of  ground  (hard  sand)  you  will  immediately  steer  to 
the  S.  until  you  recover  the  muddy  bottom,  continuing  in  this  course, 
nearing  Cape  Barma,  and  when  within  about  2  leagues  of  it  you  will  see  a 
large  woody  island  to  leeward,  which  is  the  hland  Congrejo  ;  and  you  will 
begin  to  deepen  the  water,  having  crossed  the  bar,  until  you  have  5  fa- 
thoms ;  in  this  situation  you  will  steer  from  S.W.  i  S.  to  S.W.  ^  W.  to  keep 
in  the  mid  channel ;  if  you  should  have  less  than  five  fathoms  muddy  bot- 
tom, the  vessel  has  been  drawn  towards  the  Continent,  and  you  must  steer 
a  westerly  course  to  recover  the  mid  channel ;  but,  should  you  have  less 
than  b  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  the  vessel  has  been  drawn  towards  the 
shoal  or  Congrejo  Island,  and  you  must  steer  to  the  southward  to  regain 
the  raid  channel,  by  which,  and  the  qualities  of  the  bottom  aforesaid,  you 
will  run  in  until  the  S.  Easternmost  point  of  Congrejo  Island  will  shut  in 
some  small  woody  islets,  which  there  are  in  the  N.  Easternmost  p.irt  of 
the  Island,  which  you  may  approach  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  in  which  situation  any  vessel  will  ride  secure  and  sheltered  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  for  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  vessel  up  the 
river,  as  without  one  you  wouM  inevitably  expose  your  vessel  to  danger  ; 
any  little  vessel  of  the  country  can  supply  a  pilot.  ' 

Point  Corroband,  lat.  6°  48'  N.  long,  from  Cadiz           .         .  51^    44 

Mouth  ot  ihi;  (.iuayaiiii  River 8^25. 

Point    Sabanita 8^'  44'. 

Capv.  Barma 8^  41'. 

N.  E.  Point  of  Congrejo  or  Crab  Island,          ....  8°  36' 

Great  Mouth  of  the  Oriuoko 8^  41' 
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Remarks  for  sailing  into  the  River  Demerari. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  River  Demerari,  an  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S  W. 
moon  make  full  sea,  and  the  water  at  the  highest  spring  tide  does  not  rise 
more  than  8  or  9  feet  perpendicular.  From  each  point  of  the  river  runs 
•ff  a  flat  mud  bank,  at  least  3  leagues  into  the  sea,  on  many  parts  of  which 
there  are  not  more  than  from  8  to  12  feet  water,  at  high  water.  Between 
these  banks  lie  tlie  entrance  and  bar  of  the  river,  on  which  at  the  highest 
spring  tides,  there  are  not  more  than  20  feet  water,  but  all  very  soA  ground. 
If  the  wind  should  cast  out,  be  very  cautious,  and  not  stand  too  near  the 
west  bank,  as  the  flood  tide  sets  on  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the 
ground  in  some  parts  is  hard  sand  ;  but  you  may  borrow  on  the  east  bank 
at  pleasure,  being  til  soft  mud,  and  you  receive  no  hurt  by  touching  the 
ground. 

About  six  miles  up  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  stands  a  remarkable 
lofty  tree  by  itself,  the  branches  of  which  appear  to  be  withered,  and  3 
or  4  miles  above  that,  there  is  a  tuft  of  trees  or  bush,  which  is  very  re- 
markable. 

'  In  running  into  the  river,  the  leading  mark  is  to  keep  the  withered  tree 
on  the  westernmost  part  of  the  tuft  or  bush,  which  will  carry  you  in  the 
best  water  and  about  mid-channel,  steering  at  the  same  tim^  S.  by  W. 
by  coiDpass.  The  breadth  of  the  channel  going  in,  is  about  two  miles-; 
shoaling  gradually  on  each  side.  The  best  anchoring  ground  is  within 
the  east  point,  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water,  soft  mud,  keeping  the  eastern 
shore  on  board,  the  western  side  being  flat  and  shoal ;  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  the  anchors  once  every  10  days,  or  they  will  bury  so  much  as  to 
be  supposed  to  be  lost. 

N.  B.  The  thwart  mark  to  know  when  you  are  without  the  bar  is 
when  Point  Spirit  comes  open  to  the  northward  of  Corrobana  Point,  and 
you  ha^  e  4  fathoms  water. 

Vessels  bound  for  Cayenne,  or  Surinam,  in  the  summer  season,  should 
always  run  down  10  or  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  owing  to 
the  currents  running  much  stronger  to  leeward  at  this  season  of  the  O* 
year,  which  is  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Amazon.     iDuring  the  ^^ 
iall  and  winter  seasons,  I  would  recommend,  in  running  for  Cayenne,  to  s 
make  the  Constables,  which  are  two  islands  about  40  miles  to  windward  -* 
of  Cayenne,  and  about  the  same  latitude.     The  northernmost  island  is  a    ' 
round  lump,  and  the  other  quite  low.     Inside  of  these  islands  are  others  ^« 
called  the  Father  and  Son,  and  Mother  and  Daughter.     Go  to  the  south: 
ward  of  all  these  and  you  will  soon  see  the  flag-stafl" ;  run  the  land  along, 
keeping  the  lead  going,  until  the  river  opens  S.  S.  E.  when  you  may  haul 
in  for  the  shipping,  and  anchor  abreast  of  the  town.   Going  from  Cayenne, 
and  the  wind  scant,  so  that  you  cannot  weather  the  Devil's  island,  you 
may  go  inside  of  them,  there  bein^  4  and  6  fathoms  water. 

To  windward  and  leeward  of  Surinam  for  a  long  distance,  the  land 
runs  east  and  west  nearly,  which  induces  many  to  anchor  and  send  their 
boat  on  shore  to  know  their  situation. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  to  windward  are  some  gaps  in  the  land, 
caused  by  clearing  the  trees  away,  and  just  to  windward  of  the  Mother 
bank  is  a  large  white  house. 

Vessels  should  run  down  this  coast  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water,  and  an- 
chor by  night,  unless  they  know  where  ihey  are,  and  have  distance  to 
run.     When  you  approach  the  Mother  bank  you  have  to  haul  away  to 
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the  N.  W.  to  go  round  the  north  part  of  it,  and  be  sure  to  haul  don* 
round  it,  for  you  have  to  haul  up  S.  E.  by  S.  when  you  will  open  the 
river.  Bram's  point  is  the  Otist  entrance  and  has  some  houses  on  it,  but 
in  foggy  weather  cannot  be  seen  a  great  distance.  It  may  be  remarked 
generally  on  this  coast,  when  you  get  hard  bottom,  danger  is  near. 


Observations  and  Remarks  on  (he  Coast  o/'Gujana. 

Ships  bound  from  the  Leeward  or  Carribee  Island?,  to  the  coast  of 
Guyana,  should  steer  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  S.  £.  if  the  wind  will  per- 
mit, on  account  of  a  strong  indraught  or  current,  setting  all  times  of  the 
year  to  the  westward,  through  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  moment  you  come 
on  the  eastward  edge  of  the  ground,  you  will  perceive  the  culour  of  the 
water  change  to  a  light  green,  and  will  have  from  35  to  45  fathoms.  If 
in  that  depth  you  should  be  so  far  to  the  southward  as  1^  26'  or  7°  30'  N. 
latitude,  you  may  steer  in  S.  VV.  and  make  the  land  ;  but  if  more  to  the 
northward,  keep  your  wind  till  you  attain  that  latitude.  You  will  have 
very  gradual  soundings  quite  to  shore,  but  very  shallow  ;  you  will  be  in 
0  fathoms  when  you  lir^t  get  sight  of  the  land  about  Demerari  ;  hut  you 
may  run  in  without  fear  in  4  fathoms,  being  attentive  to  your  lead.  As  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  that  there  are  many  unexplored  sand-banks  on  this 
coast,  a  great  attention  to  the  lead,  and  quality  of  the  ground,  will  be  ne- 
cessary, as  by  that  only  you  will  be  apprized  of  the  danger,  for  on  most 
parts  of  this  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Or^noko,  tins  bottom  is  very 
»oft  mud  :  if  on  a  sudden  you  find  liard  sandy  ground,  bo  assured  some 
dani^cr  is  near,  and  imn>e(liately  haul  ofl',  till  you  again  find  soft  i^round  as 
before. 

The  making  of  the  land  all  the  way  fium  Oronoko,  as  far  to  the  Oij-t- 
ward  }!s  Caycniic*  is  very  low  and  woody,  and  therefore  appears  in  all  parts 
«ii»  mu.^'  alike,  that  the  nio^l  experienced  pilots  are  frecjuently  deoei\ed  ; 
;,(»!]  i-  clui  rdi'peiideii'e,  tlierefore,  is  in  a  true  altitude  :  if  that,  by  reason 
1*  ll;ivk  weather,  cannot  be  ohtriined,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  anchor  \u 
iboiit  si  K  fall.oiii'^,  which  you  may  do  with  great  safety,  having  good 
uiumimI,  aiitl  in  general  moderate  gales  and  smooth  water. 

'l'!ie  making  of  the  laiui  about  Deni:jrari,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  anv 

y  \\\  <  It'll?  co:i'i  ;  th.j  woods  in  many  phices  being  burnt  down  and  ilear- 

•  1  lor  orilti\arion,  maUes  the  land  appear  in  Iai*ge  gaps,  where  the  hoiis<'.' . 

<('..  a:o  i'l  nply  to  he  seen,  and  iflheic  are  any  ships  lying  at  tne  lower 

,nrt  of  the  river,  ihv.'w  mavt-heads  nia\  be  ]>lainly  been  above  the  trees  at 

•'..iiw:  (h?t.  ;.ce  at  sea. 

If  !»oiiiid  into  Demerari,  you  niuf-t  pin  to  the  westward  till  >un  bnn;^ 
iie  .  .ilranrc  t»f  the  river  S.  S.  \V.  i-r  IS  hy  W.  and  either  lav  too  or  an- 
\iov  for  the  tide,  in  f(»nr  tat  horns  water  :  but  ho  very  cautious  not  to  be 
ImuI  ■■!  tVrlher  to  the  westward  than  these  l)earings,  for  the  llood  runs 
-.  ♦  ry  .-t-oii^  into  the  river  r^^secpiibo  ;  at  tlie  mouth  of  which,  and  at  a 
^iM  a'  dirtaiiro  tVoiu  tlu'  land,  lie  many  very  danff«TOUs  sand  hanks,  on  some 
•it'  ^^lii  h  t!>«'re  is  not  more  than  0  or  i'J  loet  water,  and  the  iloud  tide  sct^ 
I ii!i'  (-■  I  'I'MMu.  ' 

'  y\  L:a»iy  parts  of  this  coast,  partii  uJarly  olV  Point  Spirit  to  the  eastward 
'i/' J)em<rari.  tin-  tlood  tide  sets  right  on  the  shore,  aod  tlie  ebb  right  o^ 
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tO'lhe  N.  E.  It  will  be  adviseable,  when  calm  and  nejir  the  land,  to  an- 
chor there.  About  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Demerari  river,  a  bea- 
con is  erected  by  which  your  position  may  be  known  when  running  down 
for  Berbice  ;  to  the  westward  of  which,  about  two  leagues,  is  a  handsome 
sjrove  of  cocoa  trees,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  coast  remarkable,  and 
(listinguishes  it  from  others. 

In  the  month  of  December  there  is,  at  times,  particularly  in  plioal 
water,  on  the  coming  in  of  the  Aood,  a  great  sea,  called  the  Rollers^  and 
by  the  Indians  Paroroca,  It  is  often  fatal  to  vessels  at  anchor.  The 
early  navigators  have  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  phenome- 
non, which  is  occasioned  by  the  northern  winds  blowing  on  the  shonl 
water. 

The  coast  of  Gaayana  is,  generally,  very  low,  and  soundings  leach  out 
to  a  great  distance.  Those  soundings  are  the  chief  guidance  in  making 
4he  coast,  which  cannot  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  5  leagues  :  a  nearer 
approach  than  2  leagues  is  dangerous,  the  water  being  shoal,  with  exten- 
sive banks  of  sand  and  mud.  The  harbours  are  the  mouths  of  rivers 
only,  and  each  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  the  same  quality.  Hence  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  necessary  to  all  who  attempt  to  enter. 

If  it  be  required  to  beat  to  windward  on  this  coast,  or  to  proceed  from 
the  Oronoko,  Essequibo,  or  Surinam,  to  Cayenne,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
along  the  coast  with  the  ebb  tide,  in  from  3^  to  4  fathoms  water,  outward 
to  8  or  9  fathoms  ;  for,  though  you  may  be  shouldered  away  by  the  cu 
rent  to  the  N.  E.  you  will  gain  very  well  on  the  tack  to  the  S.  E.  or  E. 
E.  :  but  with  the  flood  tide,  you  must  anchor  ;  for,  then,  both  wind  a^ 
rurfent  being  against  you,  you  would  inevitably  be  driven  ashore. 


Directions  for  mdmg  vp  the  Surinam  River  to  Paramaribo. 

It  is  adviseable  for  ships  coming  from  the  eastward,  or  long  voyages,  t('> 
get  into  lat.  5°  55'  N.  long.  50^  W.  (except  they  have  a  time-keeper 
or  lunar  observation  that  may  be  depended  upon)  ns  by  that  means  they 
will  have  an  opportunity,  from  observation  to  observation,  of  ascertaining 
the  current,  which  almost  constantly,  off  the  Maroni,  runs  to  the  N.  \V . 
and  you  are  also  to  observe  that  during  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot  dc- 
pend  always  on  a  meridional  observation. 

When  you  have  got  ground  in  the  above  latitude  (and  be  sure  to  sound 
in  time)  60  to  40  fathoms  fine  sand,  you  are  about  30  leagues  to  eastward 
of  the  Mcironi  shoals,  and  you  must  not,  in  the  nighty  approach  nearer  to 
them  than  10  fathoms,  when  the  soundings  will  be  gradually  coarser :  in 
hauling  to  the  northward,  you  will  have  deeper  water  and  finer  sand  :  and 
in  10  fathoms  water,  heaving  to,  with  your  head  to  the  northward,  you 
will  drive  clear  enough  of  the  shoals  to  the  N.  W.  You  will  always 
know  whether  you  arc  to  the  eastward,  and  consequently  to  the  wind- 
ward, by  those  soundings ;  for  the  ground  six  leagues  to  leeward  of  tlie 
Maroni,  all  the  way  to  Bram's  Point,  is  soft  mud.  In  order  more  readily 
to  distinguish  Bram's  point,  a  beacon,  70  feet  high,  is  erected  about  one 
mile  to  windward  of  the  point,  exhibiting  a  broad  tin  vane,  painted  white. 
When  the  vane  is  first  distinguished  from  any  vessel  advancing  from  the 
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eastward,  she  may  be  considered  as  on  the  edge  of  the  mud-bank.  The 
body  or  frame  of  the  beacon  is  boarded  around  and  painted  white.  Yout 
best  land-fall  will  be  between  Port  Orange  and  the  Maroni,  indeed  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  you  should  make  the  land  thereabouts.  The  Ma- 
roni  is  known  by  the  only  high  land  near  this  coast,  and  appears,  when 
you  make  it,  a  <;rcat  distance  inland,  and  bringing  it  to  bear  south  of 
yt)u,  are  clear  of  its  shoals,  you  had  better  then  stand  in  until  you  are 
in  8  fathoms  water. 

In  making  Port  Orange,  which  has  been  often  mistaken  for  Bram*8 
Point,  and  which  error  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  ships,  observe 
there  are  many  Urge  white  houses,  which  are  barracks  ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  appears  a  large  tree,  which,  when  bearing  south  of  you, 
makes  like  a  ship  with  top-gallmt  steering  sails  set ;  and  the  flag  staff  also 
appears  among  the  trees,  and  those  trees  show  to  be  near  the  houses, 
whereas  6ram*s  Point  has  only  two  large  houses,  and  the  trees  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

You  will  then  keep  on  the  edge  of  the  Mud  Bank  in  from  3  to  2^  fa- 
thoms, or  as  near  as  your  draught  of  water  will  permit ;  and  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  in  steering  along  the  coast,  as,  if  you  touch,  the 
mud  is  very  soft,  and  on  the  Mud  Bank,  the  moment  you  haul  to  the 
northward,  you  deepen  your  water  ;  for  on  the  whole  of  this  bank  it 
deepens  gradually  from  2  to  J^  fathoms,  and  then  you  are  on  the  outward 
«dge  of  it. 
jThe  next  mark  you  have  (for  you  must  be  very  attentive  in  keeping  a 
fod  look  oat)  is  a  break  in  the  land,  which  has  been  cleared  for  a  plan 
ition,  with  two  houses  ;  the  trees  on  each  side  baving  been  burnt,  ap- 
^^pear  very  brown,  and  in  making  it  in  3  fathoms  water,  4  leagues  off,  you 
arc  from  3  to  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Bram^s  Point,  which  forms  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Surinam  River.  If  it  be  evening,  or  ebb  tide, 
you  had  better  haul  to  the  northward,  and  must  anchor  when  you  have 
4  fathoms  water,  as  the  current  would,  during  the  night,  drift  you  (should 
you  lay  to)  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  Saram»ca,  and  many  ships  have 
been  three  to  four  weeks  beating  back  to  Bram's  Point,  although  the  dis- 
tance is  only  7  leagues.  Nay,  heavy  sailers,  after  beating  many  weeks, 
have  bore  up  for  Berbice,  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  against  wind 
and  current. 

In  approaching  Bram*s  Point,  which  is  easily  known  from  any  other 
port  on  the  coast,  (as  it  is  the. only  point  after  the  Maroni,)  and  is  known 
by  the  beacon  and  two  flag-staffs.  Observe,  the  eastern  staff  is  for  signals, 
and  the  western  the  colours  are  hoisted,  and  at  a  distance  appear  to  be  al- 
most in  the  water.  You  will  on  the  flood,  when  it  bears  S.  S.  £.  haul  in,  keep- 
ing the  point  open  on  the  larboard  bow  :  steering  thus,  you  will  clear  the 
shoul  that  runs  out  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  you  are  in  the  fair  chanuel 
way,  and  may  go  within  hail,  when  there  is  good  anchortige  in  '  fathunis 
water,  observing  the  best  anchorage  is  within  the  point,  half  a  mile  ;  (the 
course  up  the  river  from  its  entrance  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  is  S.  E.  ;)  on 
getting  within  the  pohit,  keep  the  eastern  shore  on  board,  as  then,  all  the 
way  up,  until  you  reach  Paramaribo,  is  the  deepest  water.  About  3 
miles  within  the  point,  you  have  only  2  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  from 
uhence  to  within  'J  miles  of  the  entrance  of  the  Camawina,  may  not  be 
improperly  termed  the  lower  bar ;  it  extendi  about  3  miles. 

In  approaching  close  to  Bram*s  Point,  from  the  sea,  you  may  naturally, 
j'ls  stranger,  apprehend  danger  from  several  wrecks  that  lie  on  the  points 
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but  these  are  old  vessels  that  have  been  brought  from  Paramaribo,  and 
placed  there  as  break  waters,  as  at  some  seasons  the  sea  breaks  upon  the 
point.  In  war  time,  and  if  an  armed  ship,  you  must  anchor  at  the  point, 
as  a  pass  is  necessary  firom  the  governor  at  Paramaribo. 

Having  reached  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  Camawina,  which  branches 
from  the  Surinam,  you  must  be  very  particular  in  guarding  against  the 
flood,  which  sets  strong  into  the  Camawina,  which,  without  great  precau- 
tion, would  set  you  on  a  spit  of  sand  which  runs  from  Fort  Amsterdam, 
almost  across  the  Camawina.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  guard  against 
some  sunken  wrecks,  which  lie  a  little  below  the  Fort  Amsterdam,  on  the 
W.  shore,  so  as  to  keep  between  the  two.  Having  passed  the  flag-staff, 
you  will  have  18  feet  at  low  water,  and  from  thence  to  the  e^e  of 
the  bar,  the  deepest  water  in  the  river.  It  is  here  ships  com- 
plete their  lading,  who  draw  too  much  water  to  come  over  the  bar.  At 
Tyger's  Hole  there  are  6  fathoms  water,  which  is  just  above  governor 
Frederica^s  Plantation,  called  Voorburg ;  you  will  then  have  a  leading 
wind  up,  and  by  keeping  three  quarters  over  to  the  eastern  shore,  you 
will  have  the  deepest  water,  1 1  feet  at  low  water,  and  18  at  high  water ; 
you  will  anchor  abreast  of  Paramaribo,  4  'fathoms,  observing  the  deepest 
water  is  close  to  the  town. 

I  shall  conclude  by  these  general  descriptions :  that  you  will  be  near, 
and  to  windward  of  the  Maroni,  with  coarse  ground  ;  that  hauling  to  the 
Borthward,  ground  will  gradually  become  finer,  and  the  water  deeper  ^ 
and  to  leeward  of  the  shoals,  a  sandy  coast  and  ooze  ;  that  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  keep  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  in  from  2|  to  3  fathoms,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  rather  anchor  too  soon  :  or  if  you  are  the  least  doubtful,  or 
should  you  sail  a  few  leagues  to  leeward  even  in  a  fast  sailing  vessel^ 
you  would  have  much  difficulty  and  length  of  time  in  turning  back :  and 
that  in  observing  these  precautions  you  cannot  fail  to  make  the  land  pro- 
perly. 

It  is  high  water  at  full  and  change,  at  Bram's  Point,  at  six  o'clock  :  the 
flood  »etB  to  the  westward ;  ebb  to  the  eastward. 


» 


River  Amazon. 

You  get  soundings,  coming  in  from  sea,  30  or  40  leagues  from  land» 
from  30  to  60  fathoms  water  ;  if  ^ou  arc  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
or  to  the  westward  of  it,  you  will  have  mud  and  the  water  much  disco* 
loured,  particularly  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  If 
you  have  fine  sand,  or  sand  and  shells,  or  coarse  sand,  you  may  depend  you 
are  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  water,  though  much 
discoloured,  has  a  different  appearance.  If  you  find  your  soundings  mud, 
haul  up  to  the  eastward  as  much  as  you  can.  Opposite  the  Bay  of  Sali- 
nas, wtiere  you  take  a  pilot,  the  soundings  are  coarse  sand  and  shells.  In 
running  along  the  coast,  when  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  ri- 
ver, at  3  or  4  leagues  distance,  you  have  various  soundings ;  from  the 
Baxo  de  St.  Joao  (which  is  about  50  leagues  south  eastward  of  Sali* 
nas)  to  the  Baxo  de  Gumpi,  yon  will  have  from  20  to  6  fathoms, 
but  in  general  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  ;  iVom  the  Baxo  de  Gurnpi^  to  Sa- 
linas, 10,  11,  and  12  fathoms;  till  ihe«e  soundings  sand  of  different 
kinds,  sometimes  fine  white    ;;Qd  yellow,   sometimes    tLe    same  L^ud 
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of  sanfl,  with  small  black  specks,  sometiiDes  coarse  sand  like  bran. 
The  cotirse  from  the  Baxo  de  St.  Joao  to  the  Bazo  de  Gornpi,  U 
about  N.  W.  by  W. ;  if  yoa  run  in  the  night,  come  no  nearer  than  8  fa- 
thoms. From  the  Baxo  de  Gurnpi  to  Salinas,  the  course  b  W.  N.  W.  to 
carry  you  clear.  The  Bay  of  Salinas,  where  you  take  a  pilot  for  Para, 
lies  in  lat.  00^  S6'  S.  You  must  not  anchor  in  less  than  6  fetbonks  at 
low  Water  ;  bring  the  village  of  Salinas  to  bear  S.  £.  by  S.  3  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  high  water  full  and  change  about  8  o'clock  30  minutes.  The  vil- 
lage of  Salinas  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  East  point,  which  forms 
the  bay,  and  in  coming  along  shore  from  the  eastward,  you  do  not  get 
sight  of  it  till  it  bears  about  S,  by  £. ;  there  is  no  other  village  in  any  of 
the  bays  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  good  holdrag  ground,  but  a  heavr 
swell  from  sea-ward.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  is  a  building  which 
appears  like  a  church,  on  which,  if  they  hoist  the  colours  in  the  day,  or 
make  two  fires  at  night,  you  may  be  certain  the  pilot  is  there  ;  when  they 
make  but  one  fire,  there  is  a  pilot,  but  he  has  no  boat  to  bring  him  off; 
when  they  make  no  fire  and  hoist  no  colours,  there  is  no  pilot  there  ; 
both  of  them  (for  there  are  but  two)  are  absent  at  Para.  The  tide  rises 
at  the  Springs  about  3^  or  4  fathoms. 


General  Observations  on  the  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents,  and 
on  the  Different  Passagea,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

WINDS  IN  GENERAL. — As  the  earth,  by  its  diurnal  rotatioo  on  its  axis,  pre- 
sents, in  succession,  every  part  of  its  circumference  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  that 
luminary,  by  rarefying  the  air,  is  found  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  winds.  For,  as 
the  air  is  a  fluid,  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  gravitation  as  other  fluids,  it  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  in  every  part :  so  that  if,  by  any 
means,  it  be  rendered  lighter  in  any  one  place  than  another,  the  weij^htier  an-  will 
rush  in  from  every  side,  until  as  much  be  accumulated  as  makes  it  of  an  equal 
weight  with  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere.    These  currents  of  air  are  called  Winds. 

The  Winfc  are  divided  into  Perennial,  Periodical,  and  Variable.  They 
are  also  divided  into  General  and  Particular.  Perennial,  or  Constant,  Winds 
are  those  which  always  blow  the  same  way  ;  such  is  that  easterly  wind,  between 
the  tropics,  commonly  called  the  Trade-Wind.  Periodical  Winds  are 
those  which  constantly  return  at  certain  times :  such  ark  land  and  sea-breezes, 
blowing  alternately  from  land  to  sea  and  from  sea  to  land.  Variable,  or  Er- 
rtitic  Winds,  are  such  as  blow  now  this  way,  now  that,  and  are  now  up,  now 
hushed,  without  regularity  either  as  to  time  or  place :  such  are  the  winds  preva- 
lent in  England,  kc. 

Winds  are  generally  found  to  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  land.  For 
the  temperature  of  the  land,  according  to  the  decree  to  which  it  is  heated  by 
tfie  sun,  always  affects  the  disposition  and  strengUi  of  the  wind.  Thus,  it  ib 
found,  that,  the  heated  land  of  Africa,  by  rarefying  the  atmosphere,  produces  a 
breeze  from  the  sea ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  arises,  that  lands,  which 
would  otherwise  be  parched  up  or  burnt,  are  rendered  habitable.  It  is  observ- 
ed, j^enerally,  that  tlie  continental  coasts,  between  the  tropics,  are  almost  al- 
V.  ays  blown  upon  oUxqudy^  from  seaward,  by  winds  whose  course  is  affected  b\ 
the' winds  which  prevail  in  the  extensive  seas  that  surround  them. 

PERENNIAL  or  TRADE-WIND — But,  over  extensive  tracts  of  ocean 
remoU  from  land,  Vin^  in  the  lower  latitudes,  or  toward  the  equator,  Perennial  or 
Trade- Winds  are  found  to  prevail,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  sun  :  thus,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  about  100  leagues  from  the  African  shore,  between  the 
latitudes  of  10  and  26  degrees,  a  constant  breeze  prevails  from  the  nor!li-(  a^^t- 
fvard.     Upon  approaching  the  American  side,  this  N.  E.  wind  becomes  mor,* 
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easterly,  or  seldom  blows  more  than  one  point  of  the  compass  from  the  East, 
either  to  the  northward  or  southward.  This  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  heat- 
ed lands  to  the  westward  rarefying  the  air,  ana  causing  an  indraught  that  way, 
as  a  contrary  wind  is  induced  on  the  African  Coast. 

The  Perennial  or  Trade- Wind,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  extends, 
at  times,  to  30  degrees  of  latitude,  which  is  about  4  degrees  farther  to  the  north- 
ward than  on  the  African  side.  Likewise  on  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  Pe- 
rennial Wind,  which  is  here  from  the  south-east,  extends  3  or  4  degrees  farther 
towards  the  Coast  of  Brasil  than  on  the  opposite  «de  of  the  ocean. 

The  ceneral  cause  of  this  wind  is  the  motion  of  the  earth,  in  its  diurnal  rota- 
tioD,  which  thus  presents^  in  succession,  every  part  of  its  circumference  to  the 
sun ;  and  the  atmosphere  becoming  suceessiveiv  heated,  a  constant  stream  is 
thus  produced.  This  is  sufficient  to  show,  tha|,  m  the  regions  near  the  ecj^uinoc- 
tkl  line,  a  constant  rarefaction  is  produced  by  the  sun,  and  a  current  of  air  con- 
sequently follows  that  luminary  in  his  progress  from  East  to  West. 

Heat  increases  evaporation,  and  renders  the  atmosphere  capable  of  support- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  than  it  would  do  in  a  cooler  state :  this  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  causes  which  produce  a  diversity  of  winds  and  weather, 
especially  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  the  tropics ;  for,  hj  this  addition 
of  moisture,  the  air  is  more  fully  expanded,  and  becomes  specifically  lighter, 
than  it  would  be  in  the  same  degree  of  heat  in  a  drier  state. 

Were  the  atmosphere  of  one  continued  warmth,  and  its  motion  uniform,  there 
would  be  no  rain ;  for  it  would  not  imbibe  more  moisture  in  exhalation  than  it 
could  support ;  therefore,  in  a  perennial  wind,  notwithstanding  the  great  evapo- 
ration, there  is  seldom  any  rain ;  but,  from  accidental  cauises,  these  winds  are 
alternately  stronger  and  weaker,  with  frequent  clouds,  and  sometimes  light 
showers. 

These  circumstances  are  assumed  as  prevailing  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  land,  and  from  the  limits  of  the  perennial  wind ;  for,  every  where  near 
the  land,  when  the  sun  has  great  influence,  it  occasions  land  and  sea-breeze^ 
near  the  shores ;  and,  in  particular  situations,  heavy  gusts  and  squalls  of  wind. 
The  Trade- Winds  are  more  steady  and  uniform  in  the  Pacific  Ooean,  from  its 
mater  extent,  and  also  in  the  Ethiopic,  than  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  Cape 
Verde  and  the  broad  part  of  Africa  extend  so  much  to  the  westward,  and  tne 
northern  part  of  Brazil,  in  America,  to  the  East. 

Small  islands,  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main  land,  operate  very  IWtle 
upon  the  Trade-Wind.  If  elevated,  these  islands  are  more  subject  to  rain  than 
iflow  ;  this  may  be  occasioned,  principalljr,  by  the  ascent  given  to  the  wind,  or 
atmosphere,  in  rising  over  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  when,  being  cooled,  it  condenses 
into  small  drizzly  rain.  This  is  an  effect  peculiar  to  all  mountains,  even  in  the 
middle  of  continents,  when  the  atmosphere  is  suflkiently  chai^ged  with  moisture. 
For  the  sun*8  rays,  by  heating  the  atmosphere,  according  to  its  density,  renders 
it  much  warmer  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  of  hills.  Upon  a  mountain, 
slo[»Bg  from  the  sea  towards  the  top,  and  about  700  yards  in  height,  a  pleasant 
breeze  has  been  observed  inshore,  and  fine  dear  weather ;  the  air  in  ascending, 
(being  condensed  by  cold,)  at  about  half-way  up,  had  the  appearanc*^  of  fog,  or 
thin  light  flying  ckiuds ;  but  at  the  top  was  a  misling  rain  ;  and  this  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  in  any  mountainous  country. 

The  clouds,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  are  frequently  seen  to  move  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  wind  below.  The  reason  of  this  variation  is,  that  the 
ciiol  dense  air  below  forces  the  warm  and  rarefied  air  upwards,  in  a  continual 
stream,  where  it  spreads  so  as  to  preserve  the  equilibrium ;  and  hence  the  upper 
course,  or  current,  appears  in  a  contrary  direction.  Thus  circulating,  the  N.  £. 
Trade-wind  has  freouentlv  a  S.  W.  wind  above  it ;  and  a  S.  £.  wind  often  pre- 
vails beneath  one  whose  direction  is  N.  W.  It  is  consequently  found,  that,  just 
without  the  limits  of  the  Trade-wind,  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter.  The  counter-current  of  idr,  above,  is  often  seen  in  a  fresh  Trade- 
wind  ;  for  the  great  power  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics  so  rarefies  the  atmos- 
phere under  his  meridian,  that  it  has  not  so  much  influence  in  the  upper  region, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  light :  hence  the  motion  of  the  upper  part  takes  its 
direction  contrary  to  the  Trade-wind. 
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The  spa^  from  latitude  fS"*  to  ft9°  or  t9<»,  between  the  VariaMe  and  Trade- 
ivindB,  is  remafkable  for  a  eontimial  change  of  whidSy  wRh  audden  goats  and 
calms,  rain,  thunder,  and  Hchtninc.  Thb  apoee  has  been  called  the  Arts  LofP 
hides,  because  it  has  often  been  found  necesaary  ber^  to  thfOF  o? erboard  the 
horses  which  were  to  be  transnorted  to  the  West  Indies,  1^  To  the  north- 
ward  of  these  hititudes,  upon  the  Ameriean  Coast,  imd  more  than  ooe-tl^rd  over 
the  Atlantic,  westerij  winds  prerail  nearly  nine  months  in  the  jear^ 

In  the  hititudes  above  the  trade-wbds,  the.  wind  from  the  W«  8^  W.watd 
being  replete  wifli  moistiire.  firom  the  mat  exhaktioo  betweeo  the  tropics,  a» 
ft  approadies  the  cold  aind  higher  latitnaea,  becomes  cooAensed  hito  showers  of 
hail,  rain,  or  snow;  For  inatanee^  in  the  90th  degree  of  North  latknde,  the  wind 
from  the  S.  W.  g^neraHj  will  pimdi  till  ^  atmoaphere  is  more  condensed 
than  In  the  lower  latltodea  $  the  wind  firom  the  colder  repons  then  easues,  and 
blows  till  the  equUibriom  of  the  atmoaphere  is  restored,  when  a  short  calm  ge^ 
nerally  succeeds  before  the  wind  shifts  mto  another  qmoter. 

There  Is  often  «o  interval  of  calm  between  the  trade-winds  and  the  opposite 
winds  in  bish  latitudes.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case ;  for,  if  the 
trade-wind  in  its  .borders  be  much  to  the  eastward,  it  frequently  ehangea  grwAu- 
ally  round  without  an  interval  of  calm.  There  fai  generally,,  also,  a  cahn  in  a 
certab  space  between  two  pravaifing  winds  blowuig  In  opposite  diredions,  at 
betweeh  the  trade-wfaid  ana  the  westerly  wind  on  the  African  Coast  In  the 
limits  of  the  trade- vrind,  a  dead  calm  is  generally  the  prelude  to  astorm,  and  it 
ought  always  to  be  considered  as  a  prognostic  thereof;  for  it  b  known  that  the 
conflux  of  the  trado-wind  and  the  vanaUe  winds  is  the  cause  of  calms  and 
storms,  in  the  tropical  regions. 

When  the  sun  b  at  its  greatest  dedioation,  Nertii  of  the  equator,  the  S»  E^ 
wind,  particuhurly  between  Braidl  and  Africa,  varying  towarda  the  course  of  the 
aun,  changea  a  quarter  or  half  a  pdnt  mora  to  the  southward,  and  the  N*  E. 
trade-wind  veers  more  to  die  eastward.'  The  contrary  happens  when  the  son 
Is  near  the  southern  tropic;  for  then  the  8.  £•  wind,  Soutti  of  the  line,  gets 
more  to  the  East,  and  the  N*  E«  windt  6n  the  Atlantic,  veers  mora  to  the  nwth* 
In  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  while  the  sun  is  returning  from  the 
northern  tropic  to  the  equator^  the  action  of  its  rays  npon  the  land  and  sea,  in 
the  Dortheit)  part  of  the  globe,  renders  the  wind  less  constant  by  altering  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  African  side,  the  winds  are  nearest  to  the  South,  and  on  the  American 
side,  nearest  to  the  East  In  these  seas  Dr.  Halley  observed,  that,  when  the 
wind  was  eastward,  the  weather  was  gloomy^  dark,  and  rainy,  with  hard  galea 
of  wind ;  but,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  southward,  the  weather  generally 
became  serene,  with  gentie  breezes,  next  to  a  calm. 

The  Equatorial  Limits  of  the  N.  E.  Perennial  or  Trade-wind  between  the 
meridians  of  18  and  £6  degrees  West,  have  been  found,  upon  the  comparison  of 
nearly  400  journals,  to  vary  considerably^  even  in  the  same  months  of  the  year. 

In  thb  Table  the  columns  of  Extremes  show  the  uncertain  termination  of  the 
Trade-winds,  as  experienced  in  different  ships.  The  annexed  columns  show 
the  ProbMe  Mean :  and  the  last  column  exhibits  the  mean  breadth  of  the  in  • 
lerval  between  the  N«  E.  and  S.  E.  winds. 

Thus,  the  Table  shows,  that,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  N.  E.  trade  has 
been  found  sometimes  to  cease  id  the  parallel  of  10°,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
30  N.  That  the  probable  mean  of  its  Hmit  b  about  6°  N.— That  the  S.  E.  trade, 
at  the  same  time,  has  been  found  to  cease  sometimes  at  only  half  a  degree  North 
of  the  line,  and  sometimes  at  4  degrees.  That  the  probable  mean  of  its  limit  is, 
therefore,  two  degrees  and  a  quarter.  And,  that  the  interval  between  the  as- 
sumed means  of  the  N.  E.  and  &  £•  trade-winds  is  equal  to  Si  degrees :  and  se 
of  the  rest. 
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Table  showing  the  Equinoctial  Limits  of  the  JV.E.  atul  S.  E*  Trade-Winds^ 
between  the  Meridians  of  l^  and  26  Degrees  West. 


N.E.TRAD^-WIND. 


CEASES,  p^f"®"^*^ 

'  Exiremes. 

In  January  at  3^  tn  10°  N. 

February,..2    to  10  — 

March 2    to    d  — 

April 2i  to    9  — 

May 4    to  10  — 

June B^  to  13  — 

July i vi  to  14  — 

August 11    to  15  — 

September..9    to  14  — 

October 7^10  14  — 

November..6    to  11  — 

December... 3    to    7  — 


I'robable 
Mean. 

4f~ 

4|- 

6    — 

6i- 

8i- 

11    — 

13    — 

lli- 

10    — 

8    — 

5i- 


S.E.  TRADE-WIND. 


General 
Extremes. 
\  040  10  4®  N. 
OJ 
Oi 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to  3  — 
to  2J  — 
to  ^  — 

4  — 

5  — 
«  — 
5  — . 
5  — . 
5  — 
5    — 

to  4J  — 


to 
to 

iO 

to 
to 
to 
to 


T 


Probable 
Mean. 

2|ON. 

n  - 

H  - 

H  - 

2i  - 

3  — 
34  ■- 

H  - 
3    — 

3    — 

3    — 

31    - 


INTERVAL 
BETWEEN. 


Mean  Breadth. 
2|  degrees. 

3* 

3i 

3| 
4 

n 
II 

7 

41 

2i 


In  the  space  of  variable  winds  between  the  trades,  exhibited  in  the  last  co- 
lumn, it  has  been  found,  that  southerly  winds  prevail  roore  than  any  other ; 
more  particularly  when  the  sun  has  great  northern  declination.  Homeward- 
bound  East-India  ships  are  therefore  enabled  at  this  season,  to  cross  the  space 
more  quickly  than  those  outward-bound  ;  which  they  do,  in  some  degree,  at  all 
other  times.  Yet  calms  and  variable  winds  are  experienced  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  within  this  space ;  but  the  "former,  which  are  more  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  N.E.  trade,  seldom  continue  long.  These  calms  are  frequently 
succeeded  by  sudden  squalls :  against  which  every  precaution  should  be  taken ; 
as  many  ships  have  lost  their  topmasts,  and  have  been  otherwise  damaged  by 
them.  Whirlwinds  have  sometimes  accompanied  these  squalls  in  their  first  ef- 
fort against  the  resisting  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  stated  as  probable,  that  a  gale  of  wind,  or  storm,  never  happens 
hereabout  far  from  land,  or  near  the  equator  in,  the  open  ocean,  on  any  part  of 
the  globe ;  although,  in  its  vicinity,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  and  whirlwinds  are 
sometimes  experienced.  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  winds,  with  much  rain,  are  fre- 
quent in  July,  August,  and  sometimes  in  June  and  September. 

The  heated  land  of  Africa  within  Cape  Verde,  witn  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
produce  in  the  vicinity  the  variable  winds,  and  occasional  calms  which  counter- 
act the  trade-wind  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  ships,  which  approach  too  near  the  coast  or  islands,  lose  the  trade- 
wind  sooner  than  those  wnich  keep  at  a  greater  distance.  To  guard  against 
this,  it  has  been  recommended  to  commanders,  to  keep  well  to  the  westward 
when  the  N.E.  Trade  fails ;  but*  some,  in  observing  this  precept,  have  crossed 
the  line  too  far  to  the  west ;  for,  meeting  with  the  S  J^.  trade,  hanging  far  from 
the  southward,  with  strong  westerly  currents,  they  have  made  the  coast- of  Bra- 
zil, and  been  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  tack  to  the  eastward. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  generally  understood,  that,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
interval,  between  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade-winds,  there  is  a  continual  succession 
of  calms,  terrible  thunder,  lightning,  water-spouts,  and  such  frequent  rains,  that 
this  portion  of  the  ocean  has  been  denominated  The  Rains.  Ships  have  here, 
it  is  said,  been  detained  for  months,  in  passing  between  the  latitudes  of  10  and 
4  degrees.  .The  cause  appearing  to  be,  that  the  westerfy  winds,  setting  for  the 
coast,  and  the  easterly  winds,  here  balance  eath  other,  and  produce  the  calms ; 
while  the  vapours,  meeting  and  condensing,  produce  the  almost  ceaseless  rains. 

The  words  of  Jtf.  la  Pirou9e^  on  his  crossing  the  line,  after  passing  Cape 
Verde,  &lc.  are,  in  this  place,  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He  says,  '*  Nothing 
particular  occurred  during  our  passage  to  the  line.  The  trade-wind  left  us  in 
14^  North,  and  the  wind  then  constanUy  blew  between  IV.  and  W.S.W.  till  we 
reached  the  line,  and  obliged  roe  to  ruo  down  the  Coast  of  Africa,  which  I  did  at 
the  distance  of  60  leagues. 
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*<  We  crossed  the  line  on  the  29th  September,  1785,  in  18^  West  longitude  (15° 
40'  W.  of  Greenwich.)  I  could  have  wished,  as  my  instructions  were,  to  have 
passed  it  m6re  to  the  westward ;  but,  fortunately,  the  wind  drove  us  always  to 
the  eastward,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  TriDidad*, 
the  wind  being  S.  E.  at  the  line,  and  continuing  so  until  we  reached  latitude  20^ 
25'  S. 

<<  The  dread,  which  some  navigators  entertain,  of  being,  at  this  season,  be-, 
calmed  under  the  line,  is  founded  on  error.     We  were  not  a  day  without  wind, 
and  once  only  had  rain ;  when,  indeed,  iC  was  so  abundant  as  to  fill  twenty-five 
casks. 

<'  The  fear  of  being  driven  too  much  to  the  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
is  equally  chimerical.  The  S.E.  wind  is  soon  met  with,  and  even  drives  ships 
too  rapidly  to  the  westward ;  so  that,  had  I  been  better  acquainted  with  this  na- 
vigation, 1  should  have  steered  away  more  large  with  the  S.W.  wind,  which 
constantly  prevailed  to  the  north  of  the  line ;  and  I  should  then  have  crossed 
it  in  the  longitude  of  10  degrees  ^7°40'W.  of  Greenwich.^  This  would  have 
permitted  me  to  run,  with  a  free  wind,  on  the  parallel  of  Tnnidad.  A  fevir  days 
after  our  departure  from  Teneriffe,  we  left  the  serene  skies  of  th3b  temperate 
zones ;  instead  of  which,  a  dull  whiteness,  between  fog  and  cloud,  always  pre- 
vailed. The  horizon  was  contracted :  but,  after  sun-set,  the  vapour  was  dissi- 
pated, and  the  nights  were  constantly  fine.** 

PERIODICAL  WINDS,  Stc.-- Among  the  Qinary  Islands,  northerly  or  N.E. 
winds  mostly  prevail ;  yet,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  toe  continent,  westerly  and 
southerly  have  been  found  to  prevail  there,  sometimes  for  eight  days  successively. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  Februarr,  and  Marchy 
the  winds  from  the  East  and  N.E.  are  prevalent,  in  the  country,  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  the  entrance  of  the  Rivbr  Gambia.  In  this  time,  the  nights  are  cool : 
but  scarcely  has  the  sun  risen  above  the  horizon,  when  the  air  becomes  dry  and 
parching.  Nevertheless,  these  five  months  are  the  winter  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  this  is  the  most  healthy  season.  Between  the  Gambia  and  Cape  Palmas, 
the  inland  winds,  during  the  same  season,  are  variable. 

In  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  the  country  situated  between 
Cape  Verga  and  Cape  Mount  is  much  exposed  tu  hurricanes,  or  tornadoes. 
These,  however,  do  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  coast  northward  of  Cape 
Verga. 

From  the  iJOth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  environs  of  the  line,  the  months 
of  July,  Auj^ust,  September,  and  October,  are  those  of  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  atmosphere  emits  its  waters  to  the  earth ;  th«'.  only  difference  is,  twenty  days 
sooner  or  Intf  r  in  the  arrival  of  these  torrents.  During  the  other  eight  months 
in  the  year  there  does  not  fall  a  sinj^lc  drop  of  water. 

WINDS  on  the  ATLANTIC  ISLES.—Thc  winds  upon  and  near  the  differ- 
ent islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  very  variable  and  uncertain,  especially 
where  the  land  is  hi^h  and  irregular.  In  general,  regular  sea  and  land-breezes 
alternately  prevail ;  the  sea-breeze  by  day,  and  the  land-breeze  by  night,  as  the 
land  is  alternately  heated  and  cooled  :  but  the  direction  of  the^e  breezes  is  varied 
by  the  quality  and  figure  of  the  land,  and  other  local  circumstances.  If  the  land 
he  very  high,  it  generally  intercepts  the  prevailing  wind,  and  so  affects  the  air  as 
to  produce,  on  the  Iee-sid9,  either  a  calm,  a  gentle  breeze  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  a  kind  of  eddy,  which  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  to  shipping  Such 
is  the  case  under  the  western  part  of  Madeira,  and  to  leeward  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  Grand  Canary  being  so  high  as  to  stop  the  current  of  the  N.  E. 
wind,  which  prevails  there  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  calm,  or  a  gentle 
breeze  from  S.  W. 

The  calms  and  eddy  winds,  occasioned  by  the  figure  and  height  of  the  Ca- 
naries, extend  from  10  to  80  leagues  beyond  them  to  the  S.  W.,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  res|>ective  islands.  The  boundary  of  the  calms  may  he  seen ;  for, 
widiin  them,  the  water  is  smooth  ;  without  them  is  the  regular  undulation  of 
the  sea,  caused  by  the  general  wind  ;  and,  at  the  edge  of  them,  the  winds,  by 

•  The  little  Isle  of  Trinidad,  lying  in  20©  3\%'  S.  and  29«  10'  W. 
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setting  in  opposite  directions,  produce  a  breaking  of  the  waves,  with  a  foam, 
like  the  billows  oo  a  rocky  shoal,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  particulars  now  described,  the  cause  of  those  co- 
pious dews  which  fall  in  the  night,  un  the  islands,  kc.  situated  within  the  tropics, 
will  be  apparent    For,  as  the  great  power  of  the  sun  by  day  causes  an  extra- 


back  to  the  earth.  The  air,  at  the  same  time^  cooling,  by  the  same  cause,  is  also 
affected  by  the  descending  moisture,  and  thus  acquires  an  additional  tendency  to 
increase  the  land-breeze. 

At  JAMAICA,  the  air  is,  in  most  places,  hot  and  unfavourable  to  European 
constitutions ;  but  the  cool  sea-breezes,  which  set  in  every  morning,  render  the 
air  more  tolerable ;  and  that  upon  the  high  {^rounds  is  temperate,  pure  and  cool- 
ing. It  lightens  almost  every  night,  but  without  much  thunder ;  nevertheless, 
when  the  latter  happens,  it  is  very  terrible,  and  roars  tremendously. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  the  sea-breeze  from  the  south-eastward 
comes  on  in  the  morning,  and  gradually  increases  until  noon,  when  it  is  strongest : 
at  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  its  force  diminishes ;  and,  in  general,  it  entirely 
ceases  by  tx^  o'clock.  About  eight  in  the  evenipg  the  land-breeze  begins :  this 
breeze  extends  to  the  distance  of  4  leagues  to  the  southward  from  the  island. 
It  increases  until  midnight,  and  ceases  at  about  four  in  the  morning. 

The  sea  and  land  breezes  are  more  regular  than  otherwise  from  the  latter 
part  of  January  until  May.  In  the  middle  of  May ,  the  sea-breeze  generally 
prevails  for  several  days  and  nights,  especially  about  the  time  of  full  and  change 
of  the  moon ;  and  thus  they  continue  throughout  June  and  part  of  July  ;  from 
that  time  the  sea-breeze  diminishes,  varies,  and  veers  round  to  S.  by  !¥.  or  S.  S. 
W.,  with  freauent  calms.  Aueust,  September,  and  October,  arie  the  hurricane 
months,  in  which  there  generally  are  strong  gales  of  wind,  with  much  rain. 

In  December,  January,  and  February,  when  the  north  winds  predominate, 
their  force  checks  the  sea-breeze.  The  southern  coast  is  that  which,  of  course, 
is  least  exposed  to  these  winds,  being  sheltered,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
mountains.  When  combined  with  the  land-breeze,  they  render  the  air  very 
cold  and  unhealthy. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  sea-breeze  about  the  island  gene- 
rally blows  impetuously,  ana  in  frequent  squalls.  At  this  season,  vessels  bound 
hence  to  Europe  would  have  the  most  advantageous  passage  through  the  Strait 
and  Stream  of  Florida ;  but,  in  October,  northerly  winds  frequently  extend  over 
all  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  for  some  time,  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica :  but 
tlie  current  of  air  is  forced  upwards  by  the  mountains  of  the  latter,  and  its 
strength  is  spent  in  the  heights.  In  seasons  when  it  is  more  impetuous,  it 
rushes  througn  the  windings  and  defiles  of  the  mountains  upon  the  southern 
coast,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  has  been  known  to 
continue  for  some  days. 

During  the  winter,  the  land-breeze  is  more  general  off  the  shores  than  in  sum- 
mer; it  sometimes  continues  throughout  the  day  as  well  as  night,  and  westerly 
winds  prevail  over  all  the  space  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  and  even  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Domingo.  They  have  been  experienced  from  Port  Boyal,  through 
the  Windward  Channel ;  but  this  is  not  eenerally  the  case. 

In  November,  southerly  winds  prevail  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and 
have  been  known  to  extend  from  the  Mosquito  riiore,  whence  vessels  have  ar- 
rived in  tv^  or  six  days,  that  might,  at  other  times,  have  been  as  many  weela, 
when  beating  against  the  sea-breeze.  The  sontheriy  winds  are  geoerallT  faint ; 
nor  do  they  come  upon  the  land,  until  it  be  heated  by  the  sun,  and  are  often  ex- 
pelled by  a  fresh  land-breeze  soon  after  mid-day,  wmch  abates  in  a  few  hours. 

The  return  of  the  sea-breeze,  falting  sooner  or  later  in  autumn,  is  gradual  *, 
first  approaching  the  east  end,  then  advancing  a  litde ;  and,  in  someyears,  it 
reaches  Morant  Point  fourteen  or  twenty  days  before  it  u  felt  above  idngstoo. 
It  also  blows  for  a  week  or  two  later  on  the  east  end  of  the  island  than  at  King- 
ston ;  and  has  been  knows,  in  some  years,  to  prevail  there  m  the  day-time  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  it  was  unfelt  at  the  former  placip. 
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WINDS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST-INDIES.— The  following  description  of 
winds  prevaiiiDg  over  tbi^se  regions,  in  the  different  seasons,  has  been  extracted 
from  Captain  Livingston's  translation  of  the  '  DerroUro  de  las  AntUlfu,^  or  Spa- 
nish Directory  for  the  West-Indies. 

'*  On  the  Eastern  Coasts  of  America,  and  among  its  islands,  the  course  of  the 
general  easterly  or  trade  wind  is  uninterrupted,  though  subject  to  some  illodiAta- 
tions  in  direction  and  force.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  the  sea-breeze 
calms  at  night,  and  is  replaced  by  the  land-breeze :  this  variation  happens  every 
day,  unless  a  strong  wind  prevails  from  the  northward  or  southward ;  the  first  of 
these  being  experienced  from  October  to  May,  and  the  second  in  July,  August, 
and  September. 

*'  The  general  easterly  wind,  of  the  tropical  regions,  is  felt  on  the  coast  of 
Guyana  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Seas,  but  with  varia- 
tions which  may  be  denominated  diurnal  and  annual*  The  diurnal  period  is 
tliat  which  the  sea-hne:e  causes,  and  which  strikes  the  coast  usually  at  an  angle 
of  two  points,  less  or  more,  according  to  the  locality  and  other  circumstances ; 
and  then  the  ^n(2-mmf,  which,  coming  from  the  interior,  always  blows  offshore. 
The  sea-breeze  comes  on  at  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continues 
while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  increasing  its  force  as  that  luminary  aug- 
ments its  altitude,  and  diminishing,  in  a  similar  proportion,  as  the  sun's  altitude 
decreases.  Thus,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  tlie  sea-breeze  is  at  the 
maximum  of  its  strength ;  and  at  the  time  that  the  sun  reaches  the  horizon, 
this  breeze  has,  perceptibly,  ceased.  The  land  breeze  commences  before  mid- 
night, and  continues  until  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  sometimes  longer.  A  space  of 
some  hours  intervenes  between  the  land-breeze's  ceasing  and  the  sea-breeze's 
coming  on,  during  which  there  is  a  perfect  calm. 

'*  The  annual  period  of  the  trade-wind  here  is  produced  by  the  proximity  or 
distance  of  the  sun,  which  occassions  the  only  two  seasons  known  in  the  tro- 
pics ;  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons.  The  first  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  heavy  rains  with  loud  thunder  are  prevalent.  In  this  season  the 
wind  is  generally  to  the  southward  of  East,  but  interruptedby  frequent  calms, 
yet  it  occasionally  blows  with  force  and  obscures  the  atmosphere. 

'•  When  the  sun  removes  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  dry  season  com- 
mences, and  then  the  trade  wind,  which  is  steady  at  N.E.,  is  cool  and  agree- 
able. At  this  season,  North  and  N.W,  winds  are  sometimes  found,  blowins 
with  much  force ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  they  regularly  alternate  with 
the  general  wind,  as  they  are  more  frequent  in  November  and  December,  than 
in  February  and  March. 

'^  In  the  change  of  the  seasons  there  is  a  remarkable  difference ;  for,  in  April 
and  May,  no  change  is  experienced  in  the  atmosphere,  and  Uie  weather  is,  in 
general,  beautifully  fine  ;  but,  in  August,  September,  and  October,  there  are 
usually  calms,  or  very  light  winds :  and  dreadful  hurricances,  in  these  months, 
sometimes  render  the  navigation  perilous.  From  these  perils  however,  are  ex- 
empted the  Island  Trinidad,  the  coasts  of  Columbia,  (late  Terra  Firma,)  the 
Gulfs  or  Bays  of  Darien  and  Honduras,  and  the  Bight  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  which 
the  hurricanes  do  not  reach.  In  the  space  of  sea  between  the  Greater  Antillas^ 
and  the  coast  of  Columbia,  the  general  N.  E.  or  trade  wind  regularly  prevails ; 
but,  near  the  shore,  the  following  peculiarities  are  found : 

*  At  the  Greater  Antillas  the  sea-breeze  constantly  prevails  b^  day,  and  tlie 
land-breeze  by  night.  These  land- breezes  are  the  freshest  which  are  keown, 
and  assist  vessels  much  in  getting  to  the  eastward  or  remounting  to  windward, 
which,  without  them,  would  be  almost  impossible.  At  the  lesser  Antillas,  at 
Dominica,  Martinique,  and  St.  Lucia,  &«.,  there  arc  no  land-breezes. 

*^  On  the  Coasts  of  Guyana  there  are  no  land-breezes,  nor  more  wind  than  is 
generally  experienced  between  the  tropics.  In  January,  February,  and  March^ 
the  winds  here  blow  from  North  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  the  weather  is  clear.  In 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  winds  are  from  East  to  S.  E.  In  July,  August,  and 
September,  there  are  calms,  with  tornadoes  from  South  and  S.  W. ;  and,  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  there  are  continual  rains,  while  the  sky  is,  in 


"  Cub'i,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto-Rico, 
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general,  obscured  by  clouds.  In  the  dry  season,  which  is  from  Januar}'  to  June, 
the  heat  is  very  great;  and,  in  the  wet  season,  rains  and  thunder  are  constant 
and  violent. 

*'  On  the  Coasts  of  Cumana  and  Caraccas,  to  Cape  de  la  Vola,  the  breeze  fol- 
lows the  regular  course ;  but  from  that  cape  to  Cape  San  Bia^  the  general  wind 
alters  its  direction ;  for  it  blows  from  N.  £•  or  N.  N.  £.,  excepting  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  it  cmnes  to  £.  N.  E.,  and  then  is  so 
uncommonly  strong  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  vessels  to  lie  to.  These  gales, 
which  are  well  known  to  mariners,  extend  from  about  mid-channel  to  within 
two  or  three  leagues  of  the  coast,  where  they  become  weak,  especially  at  night. 
On  this  coast  about  the  Gulf  of  Nicaragua,  are  westerly  winds,  which  the  pilots 
of  that  country  call  VendavaUSf  (rainy  winds,)  in  the  months  from  July  to 
December ;  but  these  winds  never  pass  the  parallel  of  13^  N.,  nor  do  they  blow 
constantly,  but  alternate  with  the  sea-breeze. 

*'Upon  the  Mosquito  Shore,  Honduras,  and  Eastern  Coast  of  Yucatan,  the  ge- 
neral winds  or  breezes  prevail  in  Fitbruary,  March,  April,  and  May ;  but,  during 
the  first  two  of  these  months,  they  are  occasionally  mterrupted  by  norths-  In 
June,  July,  and  August,  the  winds  here  are  from  the  east'.vard  and  westward 
of  South,  with  tornadoes  and  calms.  In  September,  October,  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  they  are  from  the  northward  or  southward  of  west,  with 
frequent  gales  from  W.  S.  W.,  W.  N.  W.,  and  North. 

*'  On  the  Northern  and  Western  Coasts  of  Yucatan,  between  Cape  Catoche 
and  Point  Piedras  or  Desconocida,  and  thence  to  Campeche,  there  is  no  other 
than  the  N.E.  or  general  wind,  interrupted  by  hard  norths  in  the  season  of  them ; 
and,  about  the  end  of  April,  tornadoes  commence  from  N.  £.  to  S.  E.  These 
tornadoes  generally  form  in  the  afternoon,  continue  about  an  hour ;  and,  by 
liightfati,  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  re-«stablished.  The  season  of  the 
tornadoes  continues  until  Septen^ber,  and  in  all  the  time  there  arc  sea-breezes 
upon  the  coast,  which  blow  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  It  has  been  remarked 
that,  as  the  sea-breeze  is  the  mure  fresh,  the  more  fierce  is  the  tornado,  espe- 
cially from  June  to  September.  The  sea-breezes  come  on  at  about  eleven  of 
the  day ;  and  at  night  the  wind  gets  round  to  East,  E.  S.  E.,  or  S.  £.,  so  that 
it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  considered  as  a  land-breeze. 

"  On  the  Coast  of  the  Mexican  i5ea,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tampico,  the  breeze 
from  E.  3.  £.  and  East  prevails  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July;  and,  at  night, 
the  land-breeze  comes  off  from  South  to  S.  W. :  but,  if  the  land-breeze  is  from 
the  N,  W.  with  rain,  the  wind,  on  the  day  following,  will  be  from  North,  N.  N. 
E.,  or  N.  £.,  particularly  in  August  and  September:  these  winds  are  denomi- 
nated, in  the  country,  '  rientoa  de  Caheza  o  VtndavdUsy  (head-winds  or  rainy 
winds);  they  are  not  strong,  nor  do  they  raise  the  sea  ;  with  them,  therefore,  a 
vessel  may  take  an  anchorage  as  well  as  with  the  general  breeze,  but  they  im- 
pede getting  out,  for  which  the  land-breeze  is  required.  The  Vtentos  de  Cubeza^ 
or  head-winds,  reach  to  al>out  20  or  30  leagues  from  the  coast,  at  which  dis- 
tance are  found  those  at  East  and  £.  S.  K. 

**  From  the  middle  of  Scptemlier  until  the  months  of  March,  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  making  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  norths  are  then  very  heavv.  The  narrow- 
ness of  this  harbour,  the  obstruction  formed  by  the  shoals  at  its  entrance,  and 
the  slender  shelter  it  affords  from  the  norths,  render  an  attempt  to  make  it,  dur- 
ing one  of  them,  extremely  dangerous,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  the  an- 
chorage. The  following  description  of  the  winds  here  has  been  written  by  Don 
BiTnardo  de  Orta,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  navy,  who  has  been  captain  of  the 
Port,  and  who  surveyea  it. 

**  Although  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  other  con- 
stant wind  than  the  general  breeze  of  this  region,  notwithstanding  that,  from 
September  to  March,  the  north  winds  interrupt  the  general  course,  and,  in  some 
degree,  divide  the  year  into  two  seasons,  tcet  and  dry^  or  of  the  Breezes  and  * 
ybrihs:  the  first,  in  which  the  breezes  are  settled,  i^  from  March  to  September ; 
and  the  second,  in  which  the  norths  blow,  is  from  September  to  March.  For 
greater  clearness  we  shall  explain  each  separately. 

"The  first  of  the  norths  is  regularly  felt  in  the  month  of  September;  but,  io 
ihiB  month  and  the  following  one,  October,  the  norths  do  not  blow  with  much 
force.    S'ometimes  it  happens  that  they  do  not  appear,  but,  in  that  one,  tba 
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breeze  is  inlerrupted  by  heavy  rains  and  tornadoes.  In  Nuveml>er  the  Norths 
are  established,  blow  with  much  strength,  and  contiiuie  a  length  of  time  during 
J^eceniber,  January,  and  February,  (n  these  months,  after  they  begin,  they  hi  - 
•  rease  Hist ;  and  in  four  hourn,  or  a  little  more,  attain  their  utmost  strength,  whli 
which  they  continue  blowin^i;  for  forty-eight  hours ;  but  afterwards,  though  they 
do  not  cease  for  some  days,  they  are  rnudernte.  In  these  nnniths  the  Morthsarc 
obscure  and  north-westerly,  and  Aey  come  on  so  frequently,  that  ihere  is,  in  ge- 
neral, not  more  than  four  or  six  days  between  them.  In  March  and  April  they  arc 
neither  so  frequent,  nor  last  so  long,  and  are  clearer,  but  yet  tbey  are  more  ncrctr 
for  the  ftrst  twenty-four  hours,  and  have  less  north-westing.  In  the  interval  he- 
fore  November,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  JSTorths  are  establrahed,  the  wea- 
ther is  beautiful,  and  the  general  breeze  blows  with  great  regularity  by  day;  the 
land-breeze;  as  regularly  by  night. 

"  There  are  various  signs  by  which  the  coming  on  of  a  ^"orth  may  be  foreseen  ■ 
?uch  are,  the  wind  steady  at  South ;  the  moisture  of  the  walls,  iuid  of  the  pavr- 
ments  of  the  houses  and  streets ;  seeing  clearly  the  Peak  of  Orizaba  and  the 
Mountains  of  Perote  and  Villa- Rica,  with  the  cloud  on  those  of  St.  Martin, 
havmg  folils  like  a  white  sheet;  the  increase  of  heat  and  of  dew;  and  a  thick 
fog,  or  low  scud,  fly;ng  with  velocity  to  the  southward  :  but  thi!  most  certain  of 
all  18  the  b<nrometer;  for  this  instrument,  in  the  time  of  the  Norths  at  Vera- 
Cruz,  does  not  vary  more,  between  its  highest  and  lowest  range,  than  8-10 ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  does  not  rise  higher  than  30  inchus  G-10,  nor  fall  lower  than  ^Z*3  inch- 
es 8-10.     The  descent  of  the  mercury  predicts  the  Norths ;  but  they  do  not  be- 
gin to  blow  the  moment  it  sinks,  which  it  always  does  a  short  time  before  thi* 
north  comes  on :  at  these  times  lightnings  appear  on  the  horizon,  especially 
from  N.  W.  to  N.  K. ;  the  sea  sparkles;  cobwebs  are  seen  on  the  rigging,  if  hy 
day :  with  such  warnings  trust  not  to  the  weather,  for  a  North  wiU  infallibly 
come  on. 

^'This  wind  generally  moderates  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
retain  the  same  strength  which  it  had  from  nine  in  the  mommg  to  three  in  the 
afternoon,  unless  it  commence  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  for  then  it  may  increase 
otherwise.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  after  dark,  or  a  little  before  midnight, 
it  is  found  to  be  the  land-wind,  from  the  northward  and  westward;  in  Mhich 
case,  should  it  get  round  to  the  southward  of  west,  the  north  will  be  at  an  end, 
and  the  general  breeze  will,  to  a  certainty,  come  on  at  its  regular  hour  :  but,  it 
that  docs  not  happen  at  the  rii«ing  of  the  sun,  or  afterwards,  and  at  the  turn  oi 
Ihe  tide,  it  will  return  to  blow  from  the  north,  with  the  same  violence  as  on  the 
day  before,  and  then  it  is  called  a  jYorlc  de.  Mnrra,  or  Tide-JVbrtk, 

"The  Norths  also  sometimes  conclude  by  taking  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward, which  is  more  certain:  for,  if  the  wind  in  the  evening  gets  to  N.  E.  al 
though  the  sky  remain  covered  the  day  following,  but  by  nighl  the  land-bn»ezi* 
has  been  from  the  northward  and  westward,  the  regular  breeze  will  surely  ensue 
in  the  evening,  good  weather  stjccceding  and  continuing  for  four  or  six  days  : 
(he  latter  period  being  the  longest  that  it  will  last  tf>,  in  the  season  of  thn  norths  ; 
but,  if  the  wind  retrograde  from  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  or  North,  the  weather  wil« 
be  still  unsettled. 

'*  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  norths  happening  In  May,  June,  Julv,  and  Au- 
gust, at  which  times  they  are  njost  furious,  and  are  called  JVortes  d*l  ^fucso  Crt- 
lorudo ;  tlic  more  moderate  are  called  Chocolateros^  but  these  are  rather  uncom- 
mon. 

•*  The  Wet  Season,  or  Season  of  the  Breezes,  is  from  March  to  September 
the  Breezes,  at  the  end  of  March  and  through  the  whole  month  of  Apr>l,  as  al- 
ready explained,  are,  from  time  to  lime,  interrnpted  by  Norths,  and  are  from  K 
S.  E.  very  fresh ;  the  nky  sometimes  clear,  at  other  tinr>es  offsciirc.  At  times* 
these  touch  from  S.  E.,  and  continu(i  all  night,  without  giving  place  to  the  land- 
breeze,  which  prevails,  in  general,  every  night,  excepting  when  the  north  wind  i.- 
on.     The  land-breeze  is  freshe'it  when  the  rains  have  begun. 

"  At'ter  the  sun  pju-ises  the  zenith  of  Vera  (tuz,  and  until  he  returns  to  it,  tha» 

is,  from  the  UUh  of  May  to  the  i7th  of. July,  the  breezes  are  of  the  lightest 

■Ii'Hcrintioii;  almost  calm?,  with  much  mist  or  haze,  and  slight  tornadoes.     Af- 

'-■;■  th:it  time  the  pleasant  breezes  tVom  N.W.   lo  N.  E.   somMimes  remair. 

■'■.-Of.'. 
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*'  From  the  27th  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  Norths  become 
established,  the  tornadoes  are  fierce,  with  heavy  rains,  thunder,  and  lightning  i 
those  vi^hich  bring  the  heaviest  winds  are  from  the  east,  but  they  are  aUo  those 
of  the  shortest  duration. 

**  In  the  season  of  the  Breezes,  the  total  variation  of  the  barometer  Is  4-10 ;  the 
greatest  ascent  of  the  mercury  is  to  30  inches  35-100,  and  its  greatest  descent 
to  S9  inches  96-100.  The  thermometer  in  July  rises  to  87°,  and  does  not  fall  to 
fi3h**:  in  December  it  rises  to  80^^  but  never  falls  below  66^°.  This,  it  must 
be  understood,  was  ascertained  in  the  shade^  the  instrument  being  placed  in  one 
of  the  coolest  and  best  ventiiated  halls  in  the  ^castle. 

'*  In  the  mnnths  of  Angust  and  September,  rarely  a  year  passes  without  hurri- 
canes near  Florida  and  the  northern  Antillas ;  but  to  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  part  of 
the  coast  thence  to  Campeche,  they  never  arrive ;  a)i  that  is  feJt  being  the  hea- 
vy sea,  which  has  arisen  in  the  higher  latitudes.  Hurricanes  begin  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  ;  and,  although  they  do  not  always  go  round  the  same  way, 
yet,  in  general,  they  next  go  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  with  thick  squally 
weather  and  rain.*^  . 

From  Tumpico  to  the  Bay  of  San  Bernardo,  breezes,  from  the  southward  and 
eastward,  are  steady  and  pleasant  from  April  to  August ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
months  this  coast  is  much  exposed  to  gales  from  East  and  £.  S.  E.,  which  blow 
without  intermission,  for  two  or  three  days,  before  a  North  comes  on.  in  about 
:  Altitude  26 i^  there  are  land-breezes  in  the  summer,  which  blow  from  midnight 
until  nine  in  the  forenoon.     I  See  page  286.] 


From  Maranham  to  Para. 

■ 

\  oil  must  pass  to  the  northward  of  the  Croix  grande,  which  lies  in  lati- 
tide  2^  10'  S.  and  give  it  a  birth  of  2  or  3  leagues.  The  bank  of  Manuel 
Lonize,  which  has  not  been  long  discovered  and  is  very  dangerous,  lies  in 
the  latitude  I^  16'  S.  it  is  never  dry  nor  does  the  sea  break  much  upon  it^ 
except  at  low  water ;  you  pass  to  the  northward  of  it  about  5  leagues  ;  it 
is  about  15  leagues  from  the  land.  From  the  bank  of  Manuel  Louize  to 
the  bank  of  St.  Joao  you  have  10  to  12  fathoms,  passing  5  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Manuel  Louize  and  keep  in  17  fathoms  water,  you  have  no- 
thing to  fear  as  far  as  Salinas,  for  which  directions  have  been  given.  Be- 
tween Salinas  Bay  and  Point  Tigioca  (which  is  the  East  Point  of  the 
River  Amazon,)  and  lies  in  00^  t8'  S.  there  are  several  bays.  In  the  bay 
of  Mara  Cana,  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  but  roust  not  come  near 
the  island,  as  it  is  very  dangerous.  At  Point  Matras  de  Maraponi  you 
must  not  come  nearer  than  3  leagues,  nor  aqchor  the  point  bearing  south, 
as  it  is  foul  ground*  At  the  point  of  Piracaembana  there  is  a  large  sandy 
bay,  where  you  may  anchor  in  9  fathoms,  soft  white  sand.  In  the  bay  of 
Cajatuba,  you  may  anchor  in  12  fathoms  ;  you  must  not  come  nearer  in  ; 
YOU  will  then  be  about  3  leagues  from  the  land.  The  point  of  Cunisa  is 
round  and  some  red  spots  ;  you  may  anchor  on  the  east  side  of  the  point, 
in  17  or  18  fathoms,  white  sand,  at  about  3  leagues  from  the  land. 

From  Point  Tigioca  there  are  two  banks,  bearing  north  from  the  point ; 
the  outer  bank,  which  is  called  the  Baxo  de  Fora  is  6  or  7  leagues  from 
the  land,  the  inner  one  called  the  Baxo  de  Dentro,  extends  nearly  frpm 
the  point  to  within  '^  or  4  miles  of  the  outer  bank  ;  there  is  a  good  chan- 
nel between  them  with  from  10  to  13  fathoms  water.  There  is  likeff'isc 
a  channel  between  the  Baxo  de  Dentro  and  Point  Tigioca,  but  it  is  very 
intricate,  and  by  no  means  attempt  to  pass  it,  being  only  frequented  by 
-^mall  craft.     As  soon  as  ynn  are  ?hroiia;b  th**  rhanncl  between  the  banks, 
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you  ^vill  have  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  except  yoa  get  to  the  westward  on  (he 
bank  of  St.  Joao,  which  is  towards  the  western  shore,  where  you  have  3 
fathoms  at  low  water,  spring  tides  :  on  this  bank  the  sea  does  not  break, 
it  is  soft  mud,  and  good  anchoring  on  it.  The  water  is  smooth,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  the  channel  of  the  river  where  there  is  a  greater  depth  of 
water.  The  Baxo  de  Fora  and  the  Baxo  de  Dentro  are  hard  sand,  and 
when  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  the  sea  breaks  very  mach  on  them  ;  when 
the  water  is  smooth  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  are  steep  too.  1  have 
passed  within  |  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  them  in  9  fathoms  at  low  wa- 
ter :  spring  tides  there  are  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  water  on  them.-^ 
When  you  are  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  channel  between  the  Baxo  de 
Fora. and  the  Baxo  de  Dentro,  you  have  all  the  points  open  to  the  east- 
ward, and  when  through.  Point  Tigioca  bears  S.  £.  by  E.  and  the  islands 
of  St.  Caetano,  S.  ;  you  may  then  steer  S.  VV.  by  S.  and  S.  S.  W.  which  is 
a  good  course  till  you  are  a  considerable  distance,  9  or  10  leagues  up  the 
river,  and  will  carry  you  clear  of  all  the  banks,  which  lie  off  the  islands 
St.  Caetano,  and  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  which  hes  off  the  Point  Vigia  at 
at  about  1-J-  or  2  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  longitude  of  this  coast  hiis  generally  been  laid  down  too  far  to  the 
westward.  You  should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  to  the  eastward  of 
Point  Tigioca,  which  lies  ;:bout  47°  46'  W.  of  Greenwich.  If  you  make 
Cape  North,  it  will  take  you  a  considerable  time  to  beat  up,  and,  unless 
you  have  a  very  good  vessel,  you  cannot  do  it  at  all.  Cape  North  lies  in 
long.  50^  10'  W.  Suppose  you  make  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  Point 
Tigioca,  and  are  resolved  to  run  up  the  river  without  a  pilot,  the  best  way 
is  if  you  are  pretty  near  the  land  to  steer  N.  W.  to  get  an  offing 
to  go  the  northward  and  westward  of  nil  the  banks  ;  then  steer  W. 
N.  VV.  or  W.  keeping  the  laud  in  sight  from  the  mast  head.  From  the 
Bay  of  Salinas  to  Point  Tigioca  the  distance  is  about  10  leagues.  Keep 
this  course,  and  if  you  see  nothing  of  the  breakers  on  the  banks  at  the  en  - 
trance  of  the  river,  haul  up  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  till  you  make  the  Island  ol 
Maraja,  which  is  on  the  west  side  uf  the  river ;  when  3'ou  make,  tiiir 
island,  bear  up  S.  and  S.  S.  E.  and  haul  up  for  the  cast  side  of  the  river, 
which  you  will  make  in  about  two  hours  ;  then  siecr  between  S.  and  ^ 
W.  b^  S.  observing  not  to  come  too  near  the  eastern  shore  till  you  aro 
certain  of  being  above  the  Point  Vi<{ia,  as  there  arc  several  sand  banks  oil 
the  islands  of  St.  Caetano.  Point  Vigia  is  about  eight  leagues  from  Point 
Tigioca.  The  course  up  the  river  to  Para,  after  passing  the  islands  St. 
Caetano,  and  have  got  the  eastern  inhere  pretty  close,  (say  2  or  3  miles; 
is  S.  W.  by  S.  and  S.  S.  W.  You  leave  all  the  small  islands  on  your  lar- 
board side,  till  you  get  up  near  Mosqueira,  which  is  about  IG  leagues  up 
the  river,  and  above  Bahia  do  Sol,  when  you  leave  the  other  islands  to 
starboard.  It' vou  come  up  the  river  in  the  night,  be  careful  not  tosteci 
to  the  eastward  of  south,  or  you  may  get  into  the  Bahia  do  Sol,  which  vs 
very  dangerous,  being  full  of  rocks  and  shoals.  At  Para  it  is  high  water 
at  12  o'clock  full  and  change,  the  tide  rises  from  3  to  4  fathoms.  There 
is  a  fort  about  three  leagues  below  the  city,  on  a  small  island',  where  yoii 
are  oblijred  to  anchor  and  send  >cur  boat  ashore,  and  wait  till  you  getpei- 
niisbion  to  go  up  to  Para. 
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Other  Directioiis  for  River  Para. 

Vessels  boand  from  Maranham  to  the  rivers  Para  and  Amazon,  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  morning's  tide,  anchoring  at  Araaji,  and  thence 
standing  out  to  seaward  in  15,  IG,  18,  and  20  fathoms  water ;  this  tlat  or 
shallow  continues  stretching  northwesterly  to  the  distance  of  20  or  22 
leagues.     There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  your  course  ;  but  as  soon  as 
you  deepen  your  water  and  lose  your  soundings,  you  will  find  yourself 
abreast  of  the  island  of  St.  Joao  ;  throughout  this  space  the  shores  are 
low,  with  a  few  scattered  sandy  hillocks  ;  there  are  some  few  openings 
or  bays  in  your  passage,  as  the  bays  of  Cuma  and  Corimata,  from  both  of 
which  are  shoals  that  stretch  miles  into  the  sea.     Northwest  of  Corimata 
is  Mocamambabe,  and  a  little  farther  Cabella  de  Velhas  ;  from  which 
the  coast  is  covered  with  a  short  heath  or  brushwood,  which  having 
passed,   you  approach  Carsapocira  Bay,   filled  with  breakers.     From 
hence  N.  W.  lies  St.  Joao's  Island  ;  the  land  is  level  and  low,  and  ofi' 
the  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  is  good  anchorage  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  and 
water  may  be  had  of  good  quality.     On  its  west  side  is  a  river  called 
Turivana,  or  bav  of  Turivasso,  capable  of  admitting  large  vessels,  and 
formerly  much  frequented  ;  from  hence  to  the  Qurapi  Mountain,  which 
stands  inland,  is  high,  and  has  a  smaller  and  rounder  hillock  near  it,  is 
about  70  miles,  having  several  rivers  or  bays,  viz.  the  Bays  of  Malaer- 
ca,  Carara,  Maracasume,  Pirocava,  Tiromabhuba,  Caraiba,  and  Caraiba- 
mesim.     These  two  latter  join  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  called  the 
sisters.     Gurapi  Point  is  low,  level,  and  sandy,  covered  with  a  dark 
brushwood,  and  having  a  reef  running  into  the  sea,  over  which  the  waters 
break.     From  Point  Gurapi,  the  coast  stretches  westerly,  but  indented 
with  various  openings  and  bays.     It  is  adviseable  to  keep  clear  of  this 
part,  it  being  in  some  places  shoal  water ;  but  when  you  are  at  the  dis- 
tance of  9  or  10  miles,  the  bottom  will  be  found  clear  and  even,  with  7, 
<3,  9,  and  10  fathoms.     The  bays  between  Gurapi  and  Caite,  are  Perea- 
luma  and  Pereatinga,  adjoining  it  Toque,  Embque,  Giranunga,  Scnam- 
boca,  Panca,  and  Manigultuba;  you  will  then  arrive  at  Caite,  which  will 
be  known  by  some  lofly  manques  islands,  while  the  coast  at  their  feet 
appears  white  and  sandy.     In  coming  from  sea,  and  when  yon  are  just  to 
the  southward  of  the  equator,  and  in  longitude  46°  6'  W.  of  Greenwich, 
you  will  observe  your  water  discoloured,  and  soon  after  the  land  west 
ward  of  Caite  appearing  like  breakers  ahead.     The  coast  from  Caite  bay 
to  Maracuno  runs  northwesterly,  and  is  distant  about  13  leagues  ;  you 
should  keep  about  2  leagues  from  shore  in  sailing  along,  where  your 
passage  will  be  without  danger,  and  your  soundings  from  7  to  9  fathoms, 
and  you  will  pass  the  folio  wing  inlets  or  bays  :  Cotiperu  and  Meriquiqui  ; 
you  will  then  see  the  high  point  called  Mount  Pirousu,  having  red  clifis 
on  its  eastern  part.     Adjoining  to  this  is  Perimerim  bay,  the  Guarapipo, 
and  Virianduba  or  the  Salt  Ponds  ;  here  you  will  notice  several  spots  or 
patches  of  white  sand,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  ;  and  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  these  is  a  watch-tower,  from  which  a  signal -gun  is  fired  on  thr 
approach  of  any  vessel.     By  keeping  a  good  look  out  when  you  arrive  at 
this  part  of  the  coast,  you  will  readily  perceive  the  smoke  if  you  should 
not  hear  the  report.     This  point,  called  Point  de  Atasia,  has  two  white 
cliffs  upon  it,  and  on  rounding  U  you  will  enter  the  bay  of  Maracuno  in  6 
and  6  fathoms  water.     Eighteen  miles  west  of  Maracuno  is  Point  Tigioca. 
the  eastern  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Para.   From  Point  Tji^ioca  to 
Potat  Tapua,  the  course  is  S.W.  by  W.  but  some  shoals,  called E^^aik^^^^- 
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roneo,  spread  northivesterly  between  them,  you  will  therefore  give  theso 
points  a  wide  birth  of  6  or  7  miles,  at  which  distance,  there  is  a  channel 
usej  by  small  vessels,  but  larger  vessels  must  keep  farther  out,  ut  tlie 
distance  of  10  or  11  miles  from  Point  Tigioca ;  they  will  there  have  12, 
11,  15,  and  10  fathoms,  and  between  these  two  channels  the  ground  ia 
foul,  but  without  danger.  About  14  miles  due  north  from  the  point  are 
Tigioca  shoals,  which  extend  8  or  9  miles  northward,  and  are  about  G 
miles  in  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  Over  these  shoals  the  water  breaks  con- 
stantly. Vessels  leaving  Maracuna,  or  coming  from  seaward  and  bound 
to  Para,  should  steer  directly  off  these  shoals,  passing  within  3  or  even  2 
miles  of  them,  and  having  the  river  open,  stand  up  the  channel  a  S.S.W. 
keeping  nearer  the  Para  side  than  that  of  Cape  Maguari,  the  latter  having 
considerable  banks  of  sands  almost  all  the  way  to  Para.  At  the  entrance, 
and  opposite  to  Point  Tigiocathc  distance  from  shore  to  shore  is  9  leagues, 
but  narrows  as  you  proceed  ;  should  night  come  on,  you  will  do  well  to 
anchor,  taking  care  to  give  the  land  of  Juanes  a  good  birth,  on  account  of 
the  flats  before  mentioned,  and  when  you  weigh  in  the  morning,  let  it  be 
at  low  water.  The  land  on  the  Para  side  is  low,  level,  and  dark,  and  tllleil 
with  manques,  which  at  a  distance  appears  like  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
when  you  arrive  at  the  termination  of  these,  you  will  perceive  two  small 
hillocks  of  white  sand,  and  iarther  on,  some  reddish  cliffs,  upon  which 
some  huts  are  erected.  Having  sailed  on  about  a  league  from  these,  you 
will  see  the  point  or  entrance  to  the  Bahia  de  Sol :  go  not  too  near,  as  it 
is  in  some  places  shallow,  but  should  you  find  your  water  decreasing  too 
much,  stand  immediately  toward  the  Juanes  shore,  and  your  soundings 
will  deepen.  Continuing  your  course,  you  will  approach  Point  do  Mos- 
quito, between  which  and  the  narrow  Island  Totuack  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Bahia  de  Antonio  ;  the  passage  is  about  I J  mile  broad,  and  has  7  fa- 
thoms mid-channel  ;  the  ebb  tide  here  sets  very  strong.  Having  passed 
the  southern  point  or  Point  do  Pidheiro,  you  will  see  the  city  ufllelini. 
or  Para;  continue  your  course  south,  p;i'->inu;to  the  westward  of  the  island- 
of  Rciquiles  and  Oin'.ns,  the  laltor  haviii;^  a  lort  upon  it,  and  anrhor  op 
posite  to  the  city,  in  '^^  J,  o  r  5  falhonis  wator.  Ve>bol3  leaviii:^  this  river, 
and  taking  their  departure  from  point  Tapun,  should  sloer  agreeable  i' 
the  tide,  keeping  that  point  S.  K.  until  yon  are  chstant  troni  it  lo  or  1'. 
miles  ;  Cape  Maguari  will  then  he  in  sight  ;  haul  up  N.  K.  or  N.  N.  K 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  shoals  o\  St.  Rosa,  'ihe  winds  an*  u;i'niraliv 
from  the  eastward,  and  blow  ii\  squalls.  The  beginnini:;  of  th;'  llood  sot- 
Iroin  the  eastward  very  rapid,  and  veers  i;radnally  to  ihe  n«>rihoa'l  an'! 
north  ;  the  rise  of  water  is  10  feet.  In  thick  wealher,  when  (.'\i\)<i  M;i- 
gnari  cannot  be  seen,  you  may  discover  your  approach  to  tiie  ])ank<  oi>\. 
Kosa  by  the  soundinjjs  becoming  irregular,  wliicli  is  not  the  ca>e  to  tli»' 
eastward  of  the  channel.  Keep  the  weather  shoals  on  board  as  much  ;»•• 
po^^ihlo.  Whoever  is  bound  to  ^laranhani  or  Para,  shouli!  make  the  lain: 
i.'i  tlie  months  iVom  December  to  July,  because  hi;;h  winds  seldom  pi;^ 
vail.  The  shores  then  appear  clear  and  bright;  but  from  Jul\  to  No- 
vember, a  constant  tog  envelopes  the  land,  and  the  higher  the  tempest-, 
the  thi(k«T  and  more  hazy  the  atmospheri;  appears,  ihe  winds  pre\aii 
.n::  on  i\n>  coast,  are  the  N.  K. — K.  N.  E.  and  K  wliichan  all  lair  for  i;«»- 
;ng  in  ur  out  of  Maranham  and  Para.  Throughout  the  coast  yoii  ina\  an- 
hor  2  or  .'>  leairues  from  the  land,  int  it  is  not  adviseable  to  Ci»^  into  lesr 
■ban  3  fathoms  water.     The  tides  ri:e  o  and  'C:\  fathoms,  aii'l  it  is  hkh  «v 
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Coast  of  Brazil. 

v.  PanV»  island^  callcil  also  Panedo  and  St.  Peter's,  lies  in  latO**  55'  N. 
inrl  long.  29^  13'  W.  It  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  steep  rocks 
without  verdure,  covered  with  bird's  dung,  and  with  no  place  fit  for  an- 
choring, or  convenient  for  landing.  This  small  island  has  been  seen  by 
ludiamen  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  although  it  is  considerably 
to  the  westward  of  the  common  course  of  the  latter;  and  no  ship  bound  to 
the  southward  should  cross  the  equator  so  far  west. 

Fernand  de  JSforonlia  has  not  unfrequently  been  visited  or  seen  by  ships 
bound  to  India,  occasioned  by  the  currents  having  set  them  to  the  west- 
ward, after  the  failure  of  the  north-east  trade  wind.  It  is  a  remarkable 
island,  and  is  readily  known  by  a  high  rocky  peak  called  the  pyramid,  very 
barren  and  ru^ed,  which  seems  to  lean  to  the  eastward,  when  it  bears 
S.S.W.,  and  by  its  S.W.  point,  which  is  perforated  and  gives  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  sea,  and  therefore  by  some  called  the  hole  in  the  wall.  Off 
this  point,  at  a  considerable  distance,  lies  a  sunken  rock  which  is  danger- 
ous to  approach.  From  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  named  Tobaccp- 
point,  a  reef  extends  to  seaward  a  copsiderable  distance ;  and  a  rocky 
patch  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks,  lies  2i  or  3  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from 
this  point,  and  nearly  3i  miles  S.  }  W.  from  the  east  point.  There  is  a 
channel  of  10  to  15  fathoms  water  within  this  patch,  and  when  on  it,  the 
pyramid  will  be  shut  in  by  the  highest  hill. 

This  island  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  2  or  2}  miles  broad  :  it  pro- 
duces black  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  melons,  corn,  &c.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Portuguese  exiles,  and  has  a  strong  r;arrison  ;  and  all  the  little  sandy  bays 
and  anchoring  places  are  defended  by  forts.  The  road  is  on  the  north 
side  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  the  anchorage  is  tolerably  good 
in  9  to  13  fathoms  water,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  with  the  pyramid 
bearing  from  S.S.W.  to  S.W.  It  is  quite  exposed  to  northerly  and  wester- 
ly winds,  which  fire  said  to  prevail  here  from  December  to  April,  at 
other  times  they  are  mostly  south-east,  or  easterly,  and  sometimes  at  N.E. 
The  surf  is  frequently  high,  and  at  such  times  there  is  no  landing.  Fresh 
water  may  be  procured  from  a  well  near  the  governor's  house,  but  it  is 
a  scarce  article  in  the  dry  season,  and  cannot  always  be  got  off  from  the 
shore  on  account  of  the  surf.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  Tobacco-point,  is  a  small  bay  called  the  Port,  fit  for  boats  only, 
where  it  is  said  fresh  water  may  be  procured  from  a  rivulet. 

The  currents  generally  run  strong  to  the  westward,  therefore  the  ne- 
cessity of  approaching  the  road  by  Rat  or  Wooding  island  is  obvious.  Rat 
island  is  about  I  i  mile  in  length,  and  lies  about  1^  mile  from  the  N.E.  end 
of  Fernand  de  Noronha' :  it  produces  grass  and  firewood,  with  some  wild 
goats  ;  but  the  wood  will  sink  if  thrown  into  the  water,  and  there  is  great 
risk  in  staving  the  boat  while  getting  it  off  from  the  rocks. 

The  pyramid  is  in  latitude  3^  55'  15"  south,  and  longitude  32*>  35'  SO' 
west :  the  tide  rises  about  G  feet,  and  flows  on  full  and  change  days  of  the 
moon,  until  4  o'clock. 

Between  St.  Paul's  and  Fernand  de  Noronha  the  current  sets  W.S.W. 
about  20  miles  in  24  hours. 

The  RoccAS  are  low  sandy  keys  with  shrubs  on  them,  and  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  clearest  weather,  more  than  three  leagues  from  the  mast  head. 
They  are  particularly  dangerous  to  ships  sailing  between  Fernand  de  No- 
ronha, and  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  night,  if  they  are  not  certain  of  tbeii* 
rdative  position  from  the  former ;  for  they  are  liable  to  be  carried  by  l.^<^ 
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<?t.rong  westerly  currents,  more  to  leeward  than  may  be  apprehended. 
The  English  East  India  ship  Britannia,  and  King  George  transport,  were 
wrecked  on  these  keys  at  4  A.M.  Nov.  2nd,  1805.  They  lie  about  eigh- 
teen  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Fernandde  Noronha,  in  latitude  3^  56'  S. 
and  in  longitude  33°  26'  west ;  their  whole  extent  is  about  5  miles,  and  ar 
their  north  east  end  is  a  pretty  high  rock  :  the  sea  breaks  exceeding!}' 
high  all  around  them.  When  the  above  ships  were  wrecked,  the  current 
set  at  the  rate  of  2^  knots  to  the  westward :  the  tide  rose  and  fell  6  fcef. 
There  are  28  fathoms  about  2  miles  from  their  west  extremity. 

According  to  Pimental,  a  shoal  lies  1 7  leagues  S.S. W. ;  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  Porlpguese,  about  25lcagties  to  S.W. ;  another,  discovered 
by  the  English,  45  leagues  to  W.N.W.  of  Fernandde  Noroulia. 


Froni  Cape  St.  Roque  to  Maranham. 

Cafe  St.  Ro^ue  is  the  north  easternmost  promontory  of  Brazil ;  it 
lies  in  5^  8'  south  latitude,  and  35"  33'  west  longitude.  The  banks  of 
St.  Roque  extend  about  7  or  8  leag\ies  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape, 
and  12  or  13  leagues  to  the  westward,  dry  in  many  places,  with  several 
navigable' channels  betiveen  them.  Between  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
banks  and  the  cnpe,  there  is  a  narrow  passage  of  1^  mile  in  breadth,  with 
4  fathoms  water  in  it :  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  banks  there  are  7  fa- 
thoms, and  at  the  distance  of  3  leagues, .%  fathoms. 

About  seven  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  is  Point  Del* 
i;adoy  the  west  point  of  the  River  Vermelho,  or  Red  River,  so  called  from 
some  red  cliffs  on  its  cast  side  ;  about  midivay  is  Point  Seara.  A  bank 
lies  before  the  mouth  of  the  river,  having  a  passage  on  each  side  of  it, 
with  2J  to  3  fathoms  water,  in  the  westernmost  of  which  a  vessel  may 
anchor.  About  7  leagues  farther  westward  is  Brandu  Bay,  and  the  river 
Doce  ;  whence  the  coast  trends  to  N.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  to  Poinc 
Pedras  on  the  ea^it  side  of  Paranduba  bay.  From  point  Delgadoto  Bran- 
du hay,  the  coast  is  mostly  flat  and  barren  ;  between  the  latter  and  Point 
Pedras,  the  country  is  bare  and  black,  its  surface  covered  with  sand,  and 
.'ippcnrinp:  iike  small  islands. 

Off  Point  Pedras  are  some  rocky  shoals,  having  channels  between  them 
and  the  main  of  3  or  4  fathoms  water.  Hence  the  coast  lies  nearly  west 
ro  the  river  Guamara,  which  i<^  known  by  12  inland  sugar-loaf  moiiniains 
of  unequal  hf-ights,  and  about  3  leaj^ues  farther  west  is  Tubarao  or  Shark's 
Point.  Nearly  midway  belwern  Point  Pedras  and  Shark's  Point,  are 
some  red  cliffs,  off  which  lies  the  east  end  of  Salinas  Bank,  which  ihenct 
extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  to  a-broast  of  Shark's  Point.  It  lies 
about  4  or  6  miles  from  shore,  and  the  channel  between  has  4  fath()ni> 
water,  but  there  are  several  banks  lying  therein,  which  makes  the  naviga 
tion  diffinilt  and  dangerous  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  therewith. 

Tubarao  or  Shark's  Poiut  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Amargosr. 
near  whit  h  to  the  westward  are  L'  others  ;  namely,  the  river  Cavallos.  ami 
the  river  Conchas.  North-westward  from  Tubarao  Point  about  3  lea;;ucy 
is  Ponta  do  3Icl,  or  Ilonoy  Point,  known  by  some  hiirh  red  cliff-«,  and  somt 
palm  or  rocoa  tribes  near  the  sea.  Nearly  N.  W.  v  W.  G  or  7  league- 
farther  is  Cape  Corso  on  the  noith  side  of  the  river  Upamena,  whero 
there  are  some  salt  ponds  ;  at  the  enlranci',  the  drplh  is  only  9  feet  a( 
high  wnior.  b»  t  within  tli*»r«»  art*  V.  filhon»f      <'>:.  *?i'  wc^t  side  arc  some 
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l^d  cliffs.      The  water  is  shallow  to  a  considerable  distance  from  Cape 
Corso,  and  also  from  Honey  Point. 

Six  or  7  leagues  N.  W.  ^  N.  from  Cape  CorSiO  is  Agebarana  Point ;  be- 
tween is  Itiobara  Bay,  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  a  remarkable  bill, 
called  Red  Mount.  On  the  west  side  of  Agebarana  Point  is  Porto  dag 
Oncai,  and  about  5  leagues  north-westward  from  it,  is  the  rirer  Jaguaripe, 
which  may  be  known  by  a  round  bare  hill  of  sand  on  its  N.  W.  side,  ter- 
minating in  a  rock  below,  and  within  land  a  mountain  having  7  sugar-loaf 
points.  To  the  northward  of  Agebarana  Point  are  several  rocks  above 
and  under  w^ter.  About  3  leagues  north-westward  from  Jaguaripe 
River,  begins  some  dark  coloured  land,  which  thence  extends  about  4 
leagues  farther,  having  several  openings  like  bays.  About  a  mile  from 
the  first  of  these  openings,  there  are  some  white  cliffs  appearing  like  a 
schooner  under  full  sail,  standing  eastward.  Westward  of  this  bold  land, 
the  coast  is  more  flat  and  level,  and  to  the  westward  of  this  flat  land  a  shoft 
distance,  is  the  Bay  oflguapB  which  forms  a  small  harbour.  This  bay  '19 
surrounded  by  high  perpendicular  clifls,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  on 
high  tides.  There  is  good  shelter  in  2^  or  3  fathoms,  within  a  high  round 
rock  ;  there  is  an  anchorage  also  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  it  in  4  or  5  fathoms, 
but  the  latter  is  quite  exposed.  Here  water  may  be  obtained  from  pits 
in  the  strand.  Near  this  rock  of  Iguape,  on  the  east,  the  River  Xaro 
empties  itself  into  the  sea ;  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  about  3  leagues  from 
shore,  is  a  bank  of  sand,  with  some  small  shells,  on  which  the  water  ap- 
pears greenish ;  the  depth  on  it  is  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms. 

About  W.  N.  W.  ^  W.  6  or  7  leagues  from  Iguape  is  the  blufi*  point  of 
Macoripe  ;  south-westward  of  which,  is  the  fort  or  settlement  of  iSiara,  or 
St.  Joze  de  Ribamar,  in  3^  32'  south  latitude,  situated  near  a  small  stream- 
let, which  in  summer  has  very  little  water.  Small  vessels  anchor  oppo- 
site the  fort,  at  about  a  mtisket-shot  distance  from  a  reef  which  appears 
at  low  water.  Between  this  reef  and  the  shore  the  ground  is  very  bad, 
and  unfit  for  anchorage. 

t^ips  bound  to  Maranham  should  make  the  land  hereabout ;  tbey  may 
then  run  a)ong  shore  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast  in  sight  of  land,  in 
10  or  12  fathoms  water ;  observing  to  make  allowance  for  the  operation  of 
the  tide,  particularly  when  passing  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  the  ebbs 
set  strong  to  the  north-eastward. 

At  the  distance  of  14^  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  Point  Macoripe, 
is  the  point  of  Mount  Melancias  in  3^  T  S.  latitude,  having  on  its  east  side 
the  river  Frecheiras,  and  21  leagues  to  the  westward  of  it  the  river  Mon- 
dahu.  There  are  other  nvers  between  Seara  and  the  point,  but  they 
are  small  and  of  no  use ;  the  coast  is  also  skirted  with  rocks.  Mount 
Melancias  is  very  remarkable  by  being  situated  very  near  the  point.  N^ 
W.  by  W.|  W.  7|  leagues  from  the  point  of  Mount  Melancias,  is  the  east 
point  of  an  island,  which  thence  extends  5  miles  in  the  same  direction,  and 
has  a  shallow  bank  on  its  north  side.  It  lies  near  the  shore,  and  the  two 
rivers  Aricati  Assa  and  Aricati  Merim,  disembogue  themselves  at  its  ends. 
Four  leagues  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
point  on  the  east-side  of  the  river  Caracu,  ofi*  which  is  a  small  spit  of  sand  : 
an  islet  lies  in  the  entrance  of  the  river,  off  which  is  a  small  spit  of  sand 
also. 

The  coastiience  lies  W.  by  N.  9^  leagues,  to  the  east  point  of  Jericoa- 
coara  Bay.  This  bay  is  covered  with  sea  weed,  and  the  shore  is  barren. 
It  ii  full  of  shoals,  having  near  the  shore  2  fathoms,  and  a  little  farther  out 
4  fiittioms.    It  is  in  latitude  2®  44'  south,  and  may  be  known  by  a  high 
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mountain  a  little  inland,  almost  round,  the  ground  breaking  near  it,  and  . 
forming  otlicrs  of  a  little  less  height. 

Biitween  the  river  Mondahu  and  Jericoaconra  Bay,  a  flat  of  4  fathoms 
extends  from  shore  upwards  of  4  leagues,  having  6  or  G  fathoms  on  its  ex- 
tremity, with  red  coral  bottom  :  without  it  are  8  or  9  fathoms. 

From  Jericoacoara  Bay  the  coast  lies  due  west  *22  leagues  to  the  river 
Igarasu  ;  between  are  the  rivers  Camosiro,  or  Camussi,  and  'J^nmonia, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  tlie  Iga- 
rasu, is  the  island  Pcdra  do  Sal ;  and  about  8  miles  north-westward  from 
the  Igarasu  is  the  Barra  Velha,  or  Old  Bar,  of  the  river  Parahaiba,  on 
which  there  arc  4  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  entrance  is  only  120  fa- 
thoms wide,  but  within  it  widens  and  forms  a  kind  of  a  lake,  with  from  U 
to  *«{  or  9  fithom.s  water.  As  you  proceed  upward,  the  Pnrahaiba  joins 
the  Igarasu,  for  they  nrc  boih  branches  of  the  same  river.  The  bar  lies 
between  two  itcitds  of^and,  which  extend  a  considerable  distance  fron) 
shore,  and  arc  covered  at  high  water  ;  the  bottom  of  the  bar  is  mud  and 
red  coral.  The  great  bar  lie:?  fjirther  westward,  between  an  island  which 
sepiratos  the  old  one  from  it  and  the  main.  W.  N.  W.  12J  leagues  from 
the  Old  Bur  of  Parahwiba,  is  the  cnti:ance  of  the  river  Perguicas.  The 
cu  i*;t  hotu  ccn  tliose  places  is  easily  known  by  being  a  tract  of  exceed- 
ingly white  sand  hills,  without  any  heath  or  shrub  whatever,  called  Laii- 
cccs  Pequcnos^  or  little  white  sand  hills  ;  and  the  sea-water  off  this  part 
is  of  a  very  light  blue  colour.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Perguicas  a  ridge 
of  sand  extends  to  the  N.  by  W.  nearly  7  leagues.  It  has  8  fathoms  on 
its  extremity,  and  at  the  distance  of  4  leagues  from  shore  only  4  fathoms, 
with  a  dficrcasing  depth  nearer  to  the  land.  It  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide, 
and  there  arc  from  S  to  10  and  17  fathoms  on  the  oast  side  of  it ;  on  the 
wo&l  side  the  water  is  not  quite  so  deep.  Vessels  running  along  shore 
should  liaul  ofl'  4  or  b  leagues  to  the  northward  until  tliey  have  passed.it, 
and  then  in  again  towards  the  shore  to  any  convenient  depth. 

Oil  the  wci^t  side  of  the  rivf?r  Perguicas  begins  the  Ltivcocs  Grandes,  or 
tiiu't  of  largo  white  s;ind  hills,  simi'wr  to  tliose  before  described,  but 
Inr^rcr  ;  jind  tho  in^t:  nt  you  arrive  off'  them  in  sailing  westward,  the  water 
cl>  tn;];os  from  tin  ligfit  blue  colour  before-mentioned,  to  a  green,  so  that 
the  division  of  the  colours  takes  place  off  the  river  Perguica.^,  and  pro- 
bi»bly  at  the  riiliio  that  spits  olV  from  it.  This  tract  extends  about  12 
le;igues  westward,  tlie  coast  lying  \V.  by  N.,  and  about  2  leagues  short  of 
its  we::t  extremity  there  is  one  sand  hill  larger  than  all  the  others. 

The  entrance  of* the  river  Perguicas  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  has  1}  or  5  faihoms  water  ;  hut  to  enter  it,  it  i**  necessary  to  keep 
closp.  to  the  eastern  point,  to  avoid  the  sand  biuik  which  lies  at  its  month. 
AVhen  you  are  within,  you  may  anchor  in  1  or  5  fathoms.  There  is  also 
a  pas-age  on  the  west  side,  between  the  point  and  the  bank,  of  about  u 
mile  in  Avidlh,  and  from  'S^  to  :>  fathoms  in  it. 

Adjoining  thc&e  sheets  of  sand  to  the  westward,  there  are  abov»^  .• 
leaj;nes  of  coast  covered  with  green  m  ingues,  which,  at  a  distance,  have 
the  appearance  ot'  a  dark  kind  of  brush-wood.  Where  these  terminattr 
is  the  river  Marim,  liavinj:  three  isl.mds  of  green  mangues  at  its  mouth. 
Bet\»0(.Mi  these  islands  and  the  east  point  large  ships  may  enter,  the  chan- 
nel being  one  mile  wide,  and  a  depth  of  7  or  i\  fathoms  ;  the  other  en- 
trances have  only  one  fathom.  Bi'iween  2  and  iJ  miles  northward  froiu 
tlir-f  three  islands  is  a  shoal  bank,*  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks  ;  i' 
/ij*" -i  fathoms  near  it.  About  2  miles  west  from  the  entrance  ol  the 
Marim,  h  IX  low  level  isVand  of  dry  mangoes,  and  to  the  westward  of  i". 
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distant  about  |  of  a  mile,  is  another  island  about  1 J  mile  in  length,  called 
Pria,  on  both  of  which  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  from  pits  in  the 
strand.  A  fort  formerly  stood  on  Pria.  Nearly  4  miles  W.  N.  W.  from 
Pria,  is  the  Isle  of  St.  Anna,  about  2  miles  across  each  way,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  shallow  bank,  a  spit  of  which  extends  to  N.  £.  by  N.  about 
7  miles,  having  from  5  to  3  fathoms  on  it. 

S.  W.  i  W.  5  leagues  is  Point  de  San  Joze,  the  east  extreme  of  Maran- 
ham  island.  Between  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph,  which  it 
is  not  safe  to  enter  without  a  pilot.  From  Point  St.  Joseph  to  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  the  island  it  is  8  leagues.  The  Coroa  Grande^  or  Great 
Crown,  is  a  large  bank  extending  nearly  18  miles  north  from  Point  St. 
Joseph  ;  its  eastern  limit  is  1 0  or  11  miles  west  from  St.  Anna,  whence  it 
extends  about  1 8  miles  to  the  westward,  and  terminates  nearly  north  from 
Aracaji,  a  red  cliff  about  5  miles  eastward  of  the  N.  W.  point  of  Muran- 
ham.  There  are  several  navigable  channels  through  this  great  bank  but 
th^y  are  little  known.  The  channel  which  leads  to  the  city  lies  between 
the  Coroa  Grande,  and  the  coast  of  Tapitapera  on  the  west,  and  is  7  or  8 
loiles  wide,  with  from  7  to  10  and  12  fathoms  on  sandy  bottom,  and  having 
in  it  a  shoal  called  Baixa  de  Meia,  or  Middle-bank.  St.  Luis  of  Maran- 
ham  is  in  latitude  2^  29'  south,  and  longitude  43^  40^  west. 


Directions  for  sailing  to  St.  Luis  of  Maranhani. 

Having  passed  along  the  coast  from  the  eastward,  in  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  fathoms,  as  before  directed,  be  careful  to  make  the  small  islands  of 
Mangues  Secos,  and  Pria,  and  also  the  island  of  St.  Anna  ;  then  haul  out 
N.  W.  if  it  be  ebb  tide,  or  a  little  more  north  if  flood,  to  avoid  the  long 
spit  of  sand  that  stretches  out  from  the  latter  island,  until  you  get  in  the 
depth  of  18  or  20  fathoms,  and  lose  sight  of  St.  Anna  from  the  deck.  Then 
steer  west  until  you  make  the  Hill  of  Itaculumiy  keeping  a  good  look-out  on 
the  larboard  hand  for  the  north  head  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  which  always 
shews  in  detached  breakers.  This  precaution  is  particularly  necessary 
with  flood  tide  and  little  wind  ;  and  if  the  tide  sets  you  near  it,  you  must 
steer  more  northerly  to  counteract  its  effects.  When  yoa  have  made  the 
hill  of  Itaculumi,  and  brought  it  to  bear  we8t,at  the  distance  of  four  leagues, 
you  will  be  to  the  westward  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  you  may  steer  south 
into  the  bay,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  Middle-bank.  As  you  proceed,  the 
Aracaji,  or  high  red  cliff,  will  appear  in  sight  a-head  of  you,  which  yoo 
may  approach,  to  the  distance  of  3  miles  or  less,  in  9  or  10  fathoms  water, 
and  anchor  with  it  bearing  S.  by  E.  or  S.  S.  £.  and  send  a  boat  for  a  pilot. 
It  is  high  water  on  full  and  change  days  at  three  quarters  past  six  o'clock. 
Springtides  rise  19  or  20  feet. 

Near  the  coast- of  Maranham  there  is  a  rock  of  the  most  dangerous  na- 
ture which  can  be  met  with  at  sea — ^being  a  bank  of  sharp  rocks  intermix- 
ed with  sand  almost  conical  in  shape,  about  three  miles  in  length  from  the 
E.  i  S.  £.  to  W.  ^  N.  W.  and  about  half  ainile  from  North  to  South.  The 
rocks  are  separated  by  intervals  more  or  less  large,  in  which  there  is 
from  8  to  10  ftthom  water,  while  the  summit  of  the  conical  rocks  are 
above  the  surface.  Latitude  by  our  observation  is  52'  2V'  South*  and 
longitude  0^  V  3o"  east  of  the  meridian  of  fort  San  Antoni  de  Maranham, 
(longitude  west  of  Paria  46^  36'  14")  or  about  25  leagues  north  of  the 
point  of  departure  of  r#iael8  frem  Maraifami  3  leagaeB  east  of  the  finall 
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hill  called  Itaculumi ;  variation  of  the  compass  0^  67'^  £.  The  above 
differs  from  Arrowsmith's  Chart  5  leagues  in  latitude, and  Tin  longitude, 
and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  many  unfortunate  accidents  which  it  has 
occasioned." 

Remark, — It  has  been  before  observed,  that,  off  the  tract  of  little  white 
sand  hills,  the  sea  is  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  off  great  white  sand  hills 
it  is  green.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Bay  of  Maranham  there  may  be  seen 
some  spots  of  muddy  water,  whilst  in  others  it  will  be  perfectly  transpa- 
rent :  there  will  also  be  seen  floating,  a  kind  of  fruit  appearing  like  the 
rough  outer  coat  of  an  European  chesnut.  These  marks  are  not  seen  ge- 
nerally, more  than  9  or  10  miles  from  Tapitapera  ;  but  during  the  winter 
or  rainy  seiison,  from  December  to  July,  both  the  fruit  and  discoloured 
water  are  to  be  met  with  at  a  great  distance  from  land. 

The  rainy  season  is  also  the  best  to  approach  the  coast  in,  because 
there  the  land  always  appears  clear  and  bright,  tind  the  winds  are  mode-, 
rate  ;  but  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  it  the  windy  sea- 
son, during  which  the  land  is  constantly  covered  with  a  thick  haze  ;  parti- 
cularly when  it  blows  hard.  The  prevailing  winds  on  this  coast  are  the 
N.  £.,  £.  N.  £.  and  east,  all  of  which  are  tair  to  sail  in  and  out  with.  Ves- 
sels may  anchor  any  where  on  this  coast  by  attending  to  the  time  of  tide> 
in  order  to  have  sufficient  depth  of  water.  ' 


From  Maranliam  to  Belim  or  Para* 

The  best  time  to  leave  Maranham  is  the  morning,  then  pass  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Middle-bank,  and  stand  out  north  until  you  get  the  depth  of 
15  to  18  fathoms,  or  until  you  have  passed  the  shoals  that  lie  off  the  Bay 
of  Cuma,  which  may  be  effected  by  a  run  of  8  or  9  leagues,  and  making 
proper  allowance  for  the  stream  of  the  tide.  Then  steer  N.  by  W.,  or 
N.  by  W.  -J  W.,  and  you  will  fall  into  8,  7,  and  G  fathoms^  on  a  flat  that 
extends  4  or  5  leagues  from  shore,  and  so  far  to  the  north-westward  as  I. 
de  San  loao. 

The  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Cuma  to  St.  Joao's  island  is  all  low  and  flat» 
with  a  few  strands  of  white  sand.  Nine  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  the  for- 
mer, is  the  Bay  of  Cabelho  de  V^elha,  from  the  north  side  of  which  some 
shoals  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  off:  the  coast  hence  lies  about 
N.  W.  ^  N.  9  leagues  is  St.  Jono's  island.  When  you  have  passed  the 
shoals  off  the  Bay  of  Cabelho  dc  Velha,  you  may  steer  N.  W.  by  N.  and 
^should  }ou  get  less  than  6  fathoms,  you  need  not  be  alarmed  ;  and  when 
you  get  the  increasing  depth  of  10  or  12  fathoms,  you  will  be  off  the  flat 
bank,  and  to  the  northward  of  St.  Joao's  island. 

The  Island  of  St,  Joao  lies  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  is  about  3  J  leagues  in  length, 
and  very  low  :  it  is  about  2  miles  from  the  main,  and  its  N.  £,  point  is  in 
latitude  1°  17'  S.  ;  a  vessel  may  anchor  about  2  cables'  length  from  its 
N.  E.  point,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  and  fresh  water  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  lakes  near  the  point. 

A  shallow  bank  lies  about  18  leagues  E.  by  N.  from  St.  Joao's  island, 
having  7  fathoms  very  ne.ir  it,  and  at  2  miles  from  its  S.  W.  end  20  fa- 
thoms ;  it  is  nearly  2  leagues  in  length. 

The  coast  from  the  Island  of  St.  Joao  lies  about  18  leagues  W.  N.  W. 
to  Serra  Gurupi,  and  is  divided  with  rivers  and  bays  close  to  each  other  ; 
the  &rst  of  which  is  Turiva^^  Bay^  so  wide  at  its  moutl^  and  the  land  so 
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low,  that  one  point  canDot  be  seen  from  the  other.  The  Serra  Gurupi 
ia  a  high  hill,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  having  near  it  another  somewhat 
smaller  and  rounder.  The  coast  here  is  low,  level,  and  sandy,  covered 
with  a  dark  dusky  brushwood  ;  and  from  the  point,  some  shoals,  on  Avhich 
the  sea  breaks,  extend  from  2  to  3  leagues  off :  about  3  leagues  farther 
westward,  is  the  bar  of  Gurupi  river. 

From  the  point  of  Serra  Gurupi  to  the  Bay  of  Cayte,  the  const  lies  west 
13  or  14  leagues,  but  as  the  shoals  extend  a  considerable  distance  from 
shore,  it  is  not  safe  to  approach  it  nearer  than  3  leagues,  at  which  dis- 
tance there  are  7  or  8  fathoms,  on  clear  bottom.  Besides  the  Gurupi, 
there  are  several  rivers  between  ;  the  coast  of  Cayte  is  known  by  some 
high  mangues  islands,  and  white  sands  along  the  shore. 

From  the  Bay,of  Cayte  to  Mount  Pirau^u  is  about  11  or  12  leagues 
west,  a  little  northerly  :  between  are  the  bays  of  Cotiperu  and  Meriguiaui^ 
and  several  small  rivers ;  and  as  the  water  is  shallow,  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
nearer  than  the  depth  of  6  to  8  fathoms,  which  is  a&out  6  or  7  miles  from 
shore.  The  hill  or  mount  of  Pirau9n  terminates  in  a  high  bluff  perpen- 
dicular point  j  with  red  cliffs  on  the  east  part  of  it.  Hence  to  Maraccana 
is  13  or  14  leagues,  nearly  west :  and  between  are  the  bays  of  Piramerini^ 
(Gfuarupipo,  and  Viranduba,  or  the  Salt  ponds.  At  the  latter  are  se- 
veral beaches  of  very  white  sand,  and  some  projecting  points  on  which 
the  sea  breaks,  and  appears  at  a  distance  like  shoals.  Here  is  also  a  vi- 
gia,  or  watch-tower,  on  which  a  signal  is  made  at  the  approach  of  any  ves- 
sel ;  at  this  spot  there  ure  two  great  cliffs  of  white  'sand.  In  the  Bay  oi' 
Maracana  are  5  or  6  fathoms  water. 

Belem  or  Gran  PIlra.  West  southerly  about  8  leagues  from  Maraca- 
na is  Point  Tigiocay  the  east  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  River,  off  which,, 
to  the  north  and  N.  W.  lie  the  shoals  of  Tigioca,  extending  6  or  7  leagues 
from  the  point,  and  having  near  their  oxtremity  6  or  7  fathoms  water ;  the 
sea  breaks  heavily  on  these  shoals.  There  is  a  passage  between  them 
and  Point  Tigioca  ;  but  the  depths  are  irregular,  having,  in  some  places, 
only  2  fathoms,  and  probably  less  at  low  water  ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it 
is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  principal  channel  lies  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  these  shoals,  between  them  and  tlie  Island  Joanes,  To 
sail  iu  here,  it  is  necessary,  when  you  are  2  or  3  leagues  off  to  the  north- 
ward of  Maracana,  to  haul  off  N.  W.  or  more  northerly,  according  to  the 
tide,  until  you  are  8  or  9  leagues  from  it,  then  steer  to  the  westward, 
taking  care  to  go  no  nearer  to  the  shoals  than  8  or  7  fathoms.  By  keep- 
ing in  that  depth,  you  may  steer  W.  S.  W.,  S.  W.,  S.  S.  VV.,  &c.  and  pass 
between  it  and  Point  Maguari,  from  whence  to  the  city  of  Belem  or  Para, 
it  is  about  24  leagues.  The  Island  of  Joanes  is  low,  level  land,  and  at  a 
distance  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  round,  bushy,  low  shrub. 

Should  the  approach  of  night  render  it  necessary  for  a  vessel  to  anchor, 
she  may  do  it  with  safety  in  sight  of,  and  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  leagues 
from,  the  Island  of  Joanes  ;  and  the  best  time  to  weigh  anchor  again  is  at 
low  water,  then  run  in  by  the  east  side  of  Joanes,  and  passing  the  shoals 
of  Tigioca,  keep  nearest  the  east  shore.  The  bar  is  a  small  narrow 
bank,  lying  across  the  channel,  with  4  or  5  fathoms  at  low  water  on  mud 
bottom.  Tlie  land  from  Tigioca  Point  to  a  considerable  distance  in,  is 
low,  level,  and  black,  and  full  of  mangues,  which  at  a  distance  appear 
like  shipping  at  anchoV  :  it  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  5  or  6 
miles.  At  &e  termination  of  this  dark  land,  are  two  small  beaches  of 
white  sand,  and  farther  on  some  red  cliffs.  A  league  &rtber  is  a  point 
of  land,  southward  of  which  is  the  Bay  do  Sol,  to  Sie  S.  W.  of  which.  i« 


the  Utand  of  Morobira,  leparated  from  Ibe  laii<l  by  a  narron  chtuiDel  ;  it 
liM  ■  TiUags  OD  its  S.  W.  poiat.  Off  these  places  the  water  i»  ahalbw  )  . 
■hoaM  yoa  fet  into  i\  or  b  lathonu,  edge  off  iminediately  towards  Joanea, 
mfa>  the  dapth  or  S,  10,  or  >  i  fathoins.  About  5  or  C>  miles  farther  is  the 
BajofSt.  Antonio,  on  passing  which,  the  city  ofP^ra  will  appear.  There 
is  ■  round  iiland  lying  within  sight  of  the  city,  and  to  the  westward  of  it 
a  or  4  mailer  oats,  one  of  which  bits  t  re^^  cliff.  To  the  northward  of 
&tu  kUnds  is  a  shoal,  which  appor?  ^it  low  waiter  ;  and  to  the  south- 
ward of  tfaom,  at  H  short  diatartce.  a  loii;^  ir^lauil,  chilled  the  Oncai,  with  a 
fcit  oa  it,  directly  opposite  the  round  UhmJ.  't  he  channel  lies  belweea 
the  round  iilaad  aod  the  fort,  and  the  anchorage  is  before  the  city,  in  4 
or  i  fiithonu  water.  '    '        i 

There  are  an  immeue  aamber  ofUUDda  k  ttii  rira^ttrosgh  wUeb 
the  chaaaels  are  intricate  and  daogeronHMd  therefiire  k^poM  verer  b« 
attmnpledbyattjbutthoMwboare w^ecquaiated,nlha^ipilet.  [iSat 
ptigf  427,  kc]  ;  .^ 

Dirtoioiufinr  Ab  Mouth  eflh*  lUrer  La  Plata.    . 

Capo  St.  Mary  IJei  in  34°  AT  8.  U;  and  in  64«  it  W.  loaf,  fro* 
Greenwich.  '  Ship*  generally  make  the  land  with  N.  or  N.  E;  winde, 
tiierefore  it  ii  better  to  koM  to  the  N.  antil  yon  get  aonadinga,  wt  tfaa 
current  aeta  to  the  8.  W.  Being  in  ita  latitode,  md  having  got  roond  in 
26  or  30  &thanu  fine  aand  and  ihalls,  yon  nat  reckui  yonrtelf  nhnot  £0 
leagnea  from  the  shore ;  wiUi  fVom  lA  to  20  uthonu,  land  end  chij,  yon  . 
are  not  farnffahore.  Ifitia  clear  irenther  yon  may  itamtin  tn^dly  eren 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  day,  when  clear,  Cape  SI.  rrlary  may  be  seen  lO 
or  12  leagues  off,  the  ship  being  then  in  16  fathoms.  When  yen  hare  u<A 
aeen  the  land  before  night,  be  sure  to  keep  to  the  N-  of  the  Cape  by  yonr 
(lead  recConing,  to  allow  for  the  current  which  seta  to  the  southward.—. 
When  you  get  aoundings  in  25  or  3  <  fathoms  fine  naed  and  shells,  steer  S. 
W.  until  yim  hare  16  fathoms  with  sand;  then  if  you  jadge  yonrseif  aa 
far  nort'i  as  Cape  St.  Mary,  steer  S  .S.  W.  until  you  get  into  the  island  of 
LoboB,  which  you  will  know,  by  having  sand  and  cluy.  Running  this  S, 
a.  westward  if  yon  are  set  to  Ihi  westward,  you  will  deepen  the  water  to 
20  fatboms  i  bat  if  you  are  set  to  the  southward,  you  will  continue  in  16 
fathoms.  Between  Cupe  St.  Mary  and  point  Castillos  the  water  decreaaes 
rery  suddenly. 

When  you  have  got  into  the  parallel  of  Lobos,  you  may  steer  W.  which 
course  will  carry  yon  to  the  south  of  it,  being  in  from  18  to  21  fiUhome 
soft  clay. 

By  keeping  iu  not  lets  than  IS  fathome.you  keepto  the  south  of  Lobos; 
and  by  taking  care  not  to  hare  more  than  2£  fathoms,  yon  dear  the  Eng- 
lish Irank  to  the  north  of  it.  From  the  island  of  Lobes  to  the  island  o( 
Flores,  the  course  is  N.  63«  16'  W.  \9\  leagues.  Yon  rriU  hare  trnm 
17  to  7  iathoms  near  Flores. 

Soft  clay  is  a  proof  of  your  being  in  the  channel— and  mixed  with  wataU 
atones  and  abella  is  a  proof  of  yonr  being  in  the  parallel  ofthe  En^ieb 
bank,  and  fine  brown  sand  mixed  with  mnd  or  clay  ii  a  proof  of  your  be- 
ing to  the  souUi  ofthe  English  bank. 

When  you  are  near  Flares  the  depth  ii  nearly  the  aame  to  the  north- 
ward as  to  the  louthward  of  it,  but  the  bottom  is  firmer  to  the  aorth ;  ao 
wbeoyoa  find  the  hott«ahnMi,«t«ci  » little  more  to  the  Math,  till  yon 
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get  into  soft  ground.  If  you  get  to  the  south  of  the  channel  ncnr  the  Eng- 
lish bank,  the  ground  is  hard,  and  less  water  ;  in  this  case  steer  more  to 
the  northward,  until  you  get  so  A  bottom ;  and  in  either  case  continue 
your  westerly  course  as  before. 


rfMI 


Directions  for  JVavigating  in  the  JVorthern  Channel  of  the  Rio 
de  ia  Plata,  or  Kiver  Plate,  from  Monte  Video^  to  the 
road  o/"  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  into  the  Bay  o/'Colonia. 

[Fariation  of  the  Compass  aho¥t  \2P  EaitJ] 

Vessels  intending  to  go  up  this  Channel  should  not  draw  more  than  IS 
feet  of  water  ;  for  although  the  soundings  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
Chart,  indicate  a  sufficient  depth  for  Vessels  of  a  greater  draught,  yet,  in 
places  between  the  Bay  of  Pavon  and  Colonia,  where  we  have  had  3  fa- 
thoms, we  have  at  other  times  found  only  13  feet. 

On  leaving  Monte  Video  for  Buenos  Ayres^  steer  so  as  to  keep  the 
Mount  bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  until  Point  Espinilla^  which  forms  the  east- 
ern point  of  entrance  into  the  River  St.  Lucia,  bears  N.  ^  E.  you  will 
then  be  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  Panela,  a  sunken  bed  of 
Rocks,  having  only  5  feet  water  on  them,  and  4  fathoms  with  soft  muddy 
bottom  close  to  them :  they  lie  with  the  Mount  bearing  E.  N.  E.  the  Ca- 
thedral N.  75^  E.,  and  Point  Espinilla,  North,  and  are  about  5  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  nearest  shore.  There  is  a  passage  between  these  rock^ 
and  the  shore,  by  keeping  the  Mount  bearing  E.  by  N.,  which  will  takf} 
you  in  mid-channel  in  from  3|  to  4|  fathoms  water,  between  them  and  a 
Sand-bank  which  has  only  2  fathoms  on  it.  This  Sand-bank  extendi 
from  Primera  Baranca  S.  S.  E.  }  E.  about  6  miles,  the  Mount  bearing 
from  its  South  extremity  N.  85^  E.,  and  PotVi^  Espinilla  N.  45^  E.  but 
as  this  passage  can  only  be  recommended  with  a  fair  wind,  it  can  be  but' 
of  little  importance. 

Being  outside  and  past  the  Panela  Rocks,  you  may  shape  a  W.  N.  W. 
course,  which  will  take  you  about  4  miles  to  the  south  westward  of  Point 
Santa  Maria,  in  from  4^  to  3  fethoms  water,  sofl  muddy  bottom,  but,  (as 
Captain  Heyvrood  very  correctly  observes,  that  no  stated  course  can  be 
steered  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  set  and  rate  of  the  tides  or  cur- 
rents) it  is  to  be  understood  that  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
Ground  Log,  and  allowance  made  for  those  irregularities,  in  shaping  the 
different  courses  herein  given.  Point  Santa  Maria^  is  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished, from  its  being  the  western  extremity  of  the  high  land,  which  is 
bold  to,  called,  the  Ravines  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Lucia,  and  there  being 
also  a  few  sand  hills  immediately  to  the  westward  of  it.  This  remarka- 
ble point  ought  always  to  be  made  by  vesseb,  as  *t  will  insure  their  not 
being  drifted  between  the  Banks  of  Ortiz,  but  it  should  not  be  approach- 
ed nearer  than  4  miles,  in  order  to  avaid  a  sand-bank  that  extends  about 
3  miles  itk  a  S.  W.  by  W.  direction  from  it,  and  then  trends  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  into  the  bay  along  the  coast,  on  which  there  are  only  2 
ftthoms. 

Havine  Pmwt  Sdnia  Maria  bearing  E.  N.  £.  distant  about  4  miles,  you 
may  haul  up  N.  W.  1^  W.  for  the  River  Cufre,  (about  4  miles  to  the 
eaatiriurd  of  ivlucli  ifi'm  reawktble  table  ftand'>hill,}  takhig  care  not  to  shut 
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in  PwKtSmnU  Jtfom'witli  a  pcominfnt  Miidjr  Point  to  the  ffiilwai  ^plt* 
off  whidi  there  is  (at  present,  1610)  the  fmck  of  e  f^mel,  ashy  so'ilH^ 
ing  Yoo  woeld  inunediatelT  shoalyonr  water,  .off the  faigrof PaTon,  firopil^ 
2^  nithonis  sofimndyto  Traet  hacdsand*  ^v 

There  are  onljiwo  clomps  of  Trees  to  be  seen  when  ijishofetotfae 
westward  otPwU  Samia  Miria^  eieeptng  a  lewat  the  entrance  of  tfie 
RiTer  Cafre :  the  first  or  easternmost  chimp  is  shoot  half  w^  hetween 
PauU  Santa  Maria  md^Pafinm;  the  second  or  westernmost  clamp  is  at  the 
entrance  of  Payon  Rirer,  from  whence  to  the  westward  the  feneial  cha- 
raeter  of  the  coast  is'  sandj,  interspened  with  patches  of  glheen  hmsh- 
wood,  kc 

When  abreast  oiPavaa^  bearin|  N.  £.  br  N.  distant  between  4  and  5 
miles,  in.the  dejjfh  of  3  fiithoms»  sofk  mnddy  bottom,. yon  mqr  steer  for 
Colonia  W,  i  S.  m  fromS  to  21  fiithems;*  keeping  at  the  distance  of  3  or 
4  miles  off  shore,  and  when  in  sight  of  the  steenles  be  earefid  in  not 
bring^mj;  them  to  bear  any  thiu;  to  flie  sonthwwd  rf  W.  i  S.  in  order  to 
aToii  me  Asrrut,  e  bed  of  roco;. one  of  which  is  shove  water,  lyingwith 
the  steeides  of  CMMte'bearing  9.  fl""  30'  W.  disfpnt about  lOi  mike, 
and  at  al>oat  2  aii||i  ftM  the  nearest  shore,  baring  2i  Athoma  water 
close  to  them.  .  ,  .^i  , 
.  Bdngpart  theea^ks  and  uP  si|^  of  the  bfapd  of  FaiaBl^  bearing 
W«  bv  S.  steer  for  it  in  that  direction,  ontil  the  steeples  of  Colonia  bear 
N.  W«  i  N.  when,  keeping  them  on  that  bearing,  yon  most  haul  across  the 
river,  (between  the  N.  W.  tail  of  the  Ortis  bank,  ^hich  bears  from  Co- 
lonia 8.  74^  E.  distant  16i  miles,  and  having  on  it  2^  fothoms  water,  dark 
brown  sandy  bottom,  and  the  Fishers  bank,  the  north  end  of  which  lies 
with  Colonia  steeples  in  one  beariu  N.  1 1  <^  W.  and  the  Mmd  pfFarathm. 
S.  85^  W.  having  on  it  2  fatbomft,  hard  brown  sand,)  until  the  Island  of 
Farallon  bears  W.  by  N.  when  you  mav  shape  a  W.  by  S.  course,  taking 
into  consideration  the  wind  aod  sfet  of  the  tide,  for  the  outer  Road  of 
Buenos  Ayre$\ 

Or  if  going  into  Colonia,  when  you  have  passed  the  Skerriei^  continue 
steering  towards  the  Mand  of  Farallon  W.  by  S.  uatil  a  red  roofed  bouse, 
which  is  the  westerumost  building,  and  situated  near  the  middle  of  the 
bay,  bears  north,  when  you  must  steer  for  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reef  of 
rocks  extending  from  the  Island  Si.  Gabriel  half  way  across  towards  Co- 
loDii,  and  anchor  with  the  steeples  bearing  E.  by  S.  and  die  centre  of 
the  Island  St.  Gubriel  S.  W.  in  18  feet  water,  on  soft  muddy  bottom. 

If  having  a  westerly  wind  and  intending  to  work  up  this  channel  from 
Monte  Video,  do  not  bring  the  Mouni  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  N.  E.  by 
£.  i  E.  until  you  are  past  the  Panela  rocks ;  and  when  abreast  oi Point 
Santa  Maria,  take  care  not  to  approach  it  nearer  than  4  miles,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  sand  bank  that  lies  off  it ;  and,  if  standing  over  towards  the 
Banks  of  Ortiz,  to  go  about,  when  the  bottom  becomes  stiff  clay  from 
soft  mud,  which  is  the  general  nature  of  soundings  in  the  fair  channel. 

When  standing  towanls  the  shore  to  the  westward  of  Point  Santa  Maria  f, 
be  careful  that  you  do  not  shot  it  in  with  a  prominent  sandy  point  to  the 
westward  of  it ;  and  when  in  sight  of  the  steeples  of  Colonia,  never 
bring  them  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  W.  ^  S.  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Skerries. 

Being  past  the  Skerries  and  bound  to  Colonia,  when  working  between 

the  Main,  which  is  steep  to,  and  the  Fisher*s  Bank,  be  careful  and  never 

bring  the  Island  of  FaraUon-io  the  westward  of  W.  f  &,,  as  the  water 

sboale  suddenly  from  5  to  2  fothoms  on  the  Fisher's  Bauu    But  you  maj 
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stand  oflf  acrosa  the  river,  between  the  N.  W.  tail  of  the  Ortiz  and  the 
Fisher's  Bank,  where,  having  more  sea  room,  you  may  bring  the  steeples 
of  Colonia  to  bear  N.  N.  E.  and  then  steer  for  them,  in  3i,  4,  3J,  3,  2J, 
and  4  fathoms,  until  the  red  roofed  house  bears  north,  when  you  may  run 
in  and  anchor  ifvith  the  bearings  before  given. 


Directions  for  Monte  Video. 

Between  the  English  bank  and  the  island  of  Flores,  you  may  run  W. 
by  N.  ^  N.  7  or  8  leagues,  and  then  bring  too  till  you  see  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour ;  then  you  run  in  mid-channel,  and  anchor  in  any  clear  birth. 
Ships  drawing  more  than  1 8  feet,  must  anchor  outside  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  cast  one  anchor  to  the  S.  £.,  one  to  the  S.  W.  also, 
and  one  to  northward,  which  take  in  abaft  to  be  ready  for  the  first  south 
wind.     Between  the  bank  and  island,  are  4,  5,  5|,  6,  and  9  fathoms,  ooze. 

Abreast  of  Fort  Philip,  ^hich  lies  on  the  starboard  hand,  south  of  Bank 
Black  sand,  the  depth  of  water  is  from  3^  to  3  fathoms  ;  and  in  the  best 
anchorage  in  the  harbour,  from  2\  to  2  fathoms,  all  soft  mud,  except  near 
Rut  island,  where  it  is  foul,  and  a  rock  at  most  times  above  water,  having 
a  pole  fixed  on  its  top.  In  sailing  in  from  the  eastward  you  should  give  the 
point,  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  town,  a  birth  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  mile, 
by  which  you  will  avoid  several  sunken  rocks,  scattered  about  the  point 
and  off  Fort  Philip  *,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  the  north  part  of  the  town  to 
bear  east,  haul  in,  and  bring  the  jetty  or  landing  place  S.  S.  W.  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  you  will  then  be  in  the  best  anchorage,  and 
have  14  or  16  feet  water,  with  moderate  tides  ;  moor  head  and  stern  to  the 
S.  W.  and  N.  E.  The  best  anchorage  for  a  frigate  is  for  the  Mount  to  bear 
N.W.  by  N. ;  Cathedral  N.E.  by  N. ;  and  Point  Brada  E.  by  N.  in  4  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom.  The  holding  ground  is  not  good,  owing  to  the  bottom  be- 
ing soft  mud.  In  this  anchorage  you  are  distant  about  3^  miles  from  the 
city  of  St.  Philip.  To  water  a  frigate  here  is  attended  with  much  difficul- 
ty, owing  to  the  great  distance  you  lie  from  shore,  and  you  have  to  pro* 
cure  it  from  wells  north  of  the  city,  and  roll  it  about  250  yards  to  get  it 
to  the  >boat,  and  when  obtained  is  not  good. 

The  harbour  of  Monte  Video,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  River 
la  Plata,  is  formed  by  a  Bay  about  two  miles  deep,  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  S.  E.  to  S.  W.  This  harbour  can  contain  200  sail ;  the  water  it 
shoal,  haying  only  12  to  14  feet ;  winds,  from  south  to  S.  W.  are  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  a  great  sea,  especially  when  it  blows  fresh.  The 
prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  season  are  irom  the  North  and  East ;  in 
the  winter  they  blow  from  S.  W.  with  great  Violence,  which  makes  it  ex* 
tremely  dangerous  for  vessels  to  lie  there  at  that  season  :  this  wind  sets 
in  full  sea :  there  are  no  regular  tides  in  the  harbour,  being  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  winds. 

Should  you  in  approaching  or  leaving  the  River  la  Plata,  wish  to  anchor 
at  the  island  of  Lobos,  which  lies  off  Haldonade  Roads,  it  must  be  to  the 
south  of  ity  as  the  ground  near  is  too  loose  to  hold* 
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•  ■ 

To  sail  to  the  souAofthfi  English  tkxlL 

BeiDg  in  latitude  35^  30'  S.  jteer  west  until  yoa  hare<8  or  10  iitlMMM 
clay,  then  it  Cape  St.  Antonio  or  Point  St.  Pedras  ate  not  in  akht  from  the 
roast  head,  steer  north  until,  yon  get  into  the  lat.  35^  15',  tmn  yon  will 
have  5  dr  6  fathoms  sand  mixed  with  shells,  you  may  then  he  sore  of  be- 
ing due  south  of  Monte  Video.  The  guide  for  the  En^tsh  bank  by 
soundings  is  five  fathoms  sand  and  stones. 

When  admitted  to  anchor,  as  the  current  nay  set  yon  to  the  Ortiz  bank, 
there  are  no  dangers  to  the  south  of  the  Enf^h  buik. 

In  case  of  observing  signs  of  bad  weather;  pttrticiilarl^  to  the  N.  run  to 
the  S.  as  the  north  wind  in  bad  weather  generally  veers  to  the  S. 

The  Ortiz  bank  lies  in  the  laUtodeef  35^  1'.  S.  Siupa  passing  between 
the  Ortiz  and  the  S.  shore,  have  only  to  keep  the  land  n  sight  to  clear 
the  bank.  On  the  Checo  bank,  the  smallest  of  the  Ortiz,  and  moat 
southern,  there  is  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  the  iMwt  of  which 
aerres  as  a  beacon.  There  is  a  good  passage  between  the  Ortiz  bank 
and  Checo  with  dothing  less  than  four  fathoms ;  the  OHIb  aide  is  the 
deepest. 

Tou  will  carry  5^,  5{,  and  4  fathoms  in  the  cbannd  (niiid)aad  ahoal 
gradually  to  either  side ;  the  passage  4  or  6  miles  broad.  There  is  a 
good  harbour  at  Eusenada,  about  8  leaguaa  beknr  Boenoa  Ayres.  ^nd 
at  the  latter  blace  ships  must  anchor  in  the  outer'  reads,  and  send  a  boat 
to  the  town  for  a  pilot,  as  the  entrance  is  diffieolt 

REMARKS. 

In  a  north  wind  the  river  generally  falls  a  fathom,  and  in  a  south  it  riaes 
a  fathom. 

The  currents  are  governed  entirely  by  the  winds,  and  frequently  con- 
tinue some  hours  aAer  a  h^avy  blow. 

The  mount  to  W.  of  Cape  St.  Mary  may  be  seen  in  18  fathoms. 
Between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Cape  Castillos  there  are  three  bays  and 
three  points,  the  plainest  of  which  is  Cape  St.  Mary,  lying  in 

Lat.  S.         Long.  W. 

Cape  St.  Mary, 34®  89^  63<>  58' 

Island  of  Lobos, 35     02  54     42 

Flores, 34     57  55     43 

Montevideo  (town) 34     54  56     04 


East  Coast  of  Brazil. 

We  will  now  return  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  follow  the  coast  as  it  trenches 
southerly,  first  observing  that  every  navigator  should  be  attentive  to  the 
time  of  year  he  makes  the  Brazils,  there  being  a  kind  of  monsoon  or  trade 
wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E.  and  £.  N.  E.  with  a  current  setting  south, 
from  the  month  of  September  to  March  ;  while  from  March  to  August, 
the  winds  are  fVom  the  S.  £.,  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  the  current  then  set- 
ting north  :  according,  therefore,  to  these  seasons,  he*should  na  into  a 
higher  or  lower  latitude  than  the  port  he  is  bound  to.  From  Cape  St. 
Roque  to  Cape  St.  AugQiUneAVie  land  may  be  appr6ached  by  soundings 
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of  moderate  depth,  and  gradually  lessening  as  you  approach  the  shofe. 
Above  30  miles  south  of  St.  Roque,  is  the  Rio  Grande  or  Indian  Potingi, 
a  rapid. river,  having  a  rockv  reef  stretching  from  its  northern  point, 
sometimes  covered  ;  and  a  flat  rock  off  its  southern  point,  upon  which 
the  Fort  dos  Reys  Magos  is  erected,  from  which  a  reef  also  extends  to 
the  sea.  The  entrance  is  between  these  reefs,  and  the  anchorage  is 
abreast  of  the  Fort,  in  3^  and  4  fathoms.  Some  shoals  also  lie  a  league 
off  the  northern  point ;  indeed,  it  has  many  rocks  scattered  about,  as  far 
as  the  river  Calutas.  The  town  of  Natal  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Rio  Grande.  You  will  have  good  water  of  5  or  6  fathoms  all  the  way, 
and  may  anchor  with  good  holding  ground,  and  well  sheltered  from  the 
sea.  The  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  nearly  100  miles.  Eight  leagues 
from  Rio  Grande  is  the  Bahia  Formosa,  and  between  is  Pirangi,  Ponta 
Negra,  and  Ponta  da  Pipa.  Ponta  Negra  or  Black  Point,  has  a  small  bay, 
fit  only  for  small  coasting  crafl.  Your  entrance  is  from  the  north.  Ponta 
da  Pipa,  which  is  a  rock  on  a  point  of  land,  is  shaped  like  a  wine  pipe,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks.  South  of  this  rock  are  some  springs  of  good  wa- 
ter, which  you  may  obtain  if  necessary,  when  the  tides  are  low.  To  the 
northward  of  the  point,  the  bay  is  open  :  you  may  anchor  close  to  the 
white  rock  with  good  clear  ground,  in  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.  Abreast 
•f  this  part,  about  3  leagues  from  the  shore,  is  a  shoal,  which  may  rea- 
dily be  discovered  by  the  sea  working  over  it,  but  on  no  part  are  there 
less  than  4  fathoms ;  small  vessels  may  therefore  pass  over  it  in  safety. 
About  2  miles  south  from  Ponta  da  Pipa  is  the  little  river  Cunhau,  having 
3  fathoms  at  the  bar ;  this  will  be  known  by  a  white  cliff.  Southward  of 
this  1}  mile  is  Bahia  Formosa  ;  this  bay  is  2  leagues  across,  and  1  league 
deep,  but  open  to  the  sea,  and  too  much  encumbered  with  shoals  and 
rocks  to  be  recommended  for  anchoring  in.  Here  are  the  sm.ill  ports  of 
Buzios,  having  some  rocks  scattered  about  its  south  point,  but  by  keep- 
ing more  to  the  northward,  you  will  avoid  them.  St.  Juan  de  Stave  is  to 
the  southward,  and  has  a  shoal  midway  of  its  entrance,  with  a  passage  on 
either  side.  Tabanty  Bay  lying  south  of  Stau.  has  several  reefs  of  rocks 
within  it.  The  most  distant  of  them  is  6  miles  from  the  shore  ;  keep, 
therefore,  2  leagues  or  more  from  the  land,  and  pass  in  safety.  The 
river  Congohajon  is  broad  at  its  entrance,  with  6,  5,  4,  3,  and  S  fathoms 
water,  decreasing  as  you  advance  up,  but  at  the  western  part,  where  it 
narrows,  are  some  sunken  rocks,  and  on  the  northern  side,  2  shoals  which 
dry  at  low  water.  Port  Angaro  has  a  shoal  off  its  northern  point ;  be- 
tween are  only  2  fathoms,  but  to  the  southward  of  the  shoal  are  4  and  5 
fathoms.  There  is  a  shoal  also  off  the  southern  point :  give  the  land  a 
good  birth  and  you  will  avoid  it,  and  having  passed  it  you  may  anchor. 
Camaratiba  is  a  small  river  to  the  southward,  having  some  rocks  off  its 
larboard  point,  which  running  southerly  outer  into  Treason  bay.  This 
bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  having  a  reef  of  rocks  running  from  its 
east  point  to  nearly  its  centre  ;  it  has  three  openings  or  entrances  ;  the  lar- 
board one  has  not  more  than  1^  fathoms  water,  but  the  other  two  are 
capable  of  admitting  large  vessels,  the  middle  one  having  4  and  5  fathoms, 
bounded  by  the  reef  on  one  side,  and  the  rock  Picas  on  the  other  ;  and 
the  third  opening  having  5,6,  and  7  fathoms  both  in  the  channel  and 
within  the  bay,  and  capable  of  admitting  50  ships  at  a  time.  Within  the 
bay,  and  opposite  to  a  river^s  mouth  is  a  spot  of  sand  running  about  a 
cable's  length  from  shore.  This  bay  is  good  and  generally  esteemed  the 
best  on  this  coast,  but  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  shoal  which  runs 
from  the  land  to  the  reef,  terminating  on  one  side  of  the  bar,  and  lying  to 
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the  eastward  of  the  other  two ;  therefore  the  frequenters  of  this  bay 
should  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  the  middle  of  the  bay.  From 
hence  to  the  island  of  Manques  are  several  reefs  running  along  shore,  the 
farthest  not  extending  6  miles.  This  island  is  small,  and  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mongoangapy.  This  river  has  many  reefs  upon  which  the 
sea  breaks,  and  we  know  only  of  a  narrow  inlet  having  3  fathoms,  by 
which  you  can  enter ;  but  when  you  are  within  the  reefs  and  between 
them  and  the  small  island  you  may  lie  landlocked  in  smooth'  water.  South- 
ward are  the  two  small  rivers  Misery  and  Doce,  before  which  is  an  open 
bay  ;  there  are  some  sands  stretching  from  point  Lucena  to  the  north- 
ward, between  which  and  the  land  is  good  riding,  with  5,  6,  and  7  fa- 
thoms water,  but  the  passage  from  thence  to.  the  point  is  dangerous.  Te 
the  southward  is  the  entrance  to  the  river  Pariba,  having  Fort  Anthony 
on  its  northern  point  and  Fort  Catharine  on  its  south,  these  two  forts 
commanding  the  passage.  The  bar  has  2h  and  3  fathoms  over  it  With* 
out  the  bar  are  4,  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  and  within  is  a  good  depth  of  wa-' 
ter,  the  river  being  navigable  far  into  the  country.  The  city  is  three 
leagues  up ;  in  entering  take  great  care  to  avoid  the  shoals  stretching 
from  Cape  Ledo,  as  well  as  those  from  the  opposite  point.  Cape  Ledo 
is  in  latitude  6°  <\9'  south,  and  longitude  35^  7'  west  from  Greenwich. 
From  hence  southward,  the  sliores  abound  with  rocky  shoals,  stretching 
along  in  narrow  ridges  as  far  as  Tamarica  island.  Four  leagues  from 
Cape  Ledo  is  the  White  Cape,  from  which  some  shoals  run  into  the  sea  ; 
it  is  so  called  from  some  white  cliffs  on  its  northern  side.  From  White 
Cape  to  Porto  dos  Franceses,  or  Frenchman's  Harbour,  a  ledge  of  reefs 
extend,  between  which  and  the  shore  vessels  may  ride  in  10  fathoms, 
smootii  water. 

About  the  middle  of  the  reefs  is  an  opening,  called  the  Bored  Rock, 
havmg  4  fathoms  only  ;  Porto  dos  Franceses  is  surrounded  by  high  cliffs, 
by  which  it  may  be  readily  known  ;  it  has  ancliorage  for  about  12  ships, 
though  the  ground  is  bad,  hut  vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  Paraibo, 
generally  make  the  White  Cape  called  Cabo  Branco,  and  coasting  north- 
erly to  Cape  Ledo,  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  river.  Pursuing  a 
soutlierly  course,  you  will  pass  the  rivers  Guiryo,  Aveay,  Ouiaiia,  and 
reach  Ciipibaribe,  the  bar  of  which  lies  between  Point  Pedras  and  Point 
Coquciros  ;  vessels  of  40  tons  go  up  this  river  about  7  leagues  to  the  town 
of  Goyana.  You  will  now  approach  the  island  of  Tamarica,  for  having 
passed  Guiana,  the  breadth  of  the  channel  between  the  reef  widens  and 
deepens.  Small  vessels  belonging;  to  the  country  frequently  sail  through 
to  Tamarica.  The  island  of  Tamarica  has  good  water,  and  an  excellent 
harbour,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  is  south  of  the  island.  Vessel^ 
of  300  tons  may  safely  go  over  the  bar  ;  but  you  must  have  a  fair  wind 
for  that  purpose,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  which  is* 
in  some  places  not  a  musket  shot  wide  and  at  its  narrowest  part  is  a  shoal, 
having  at  low  water  only  2  fathoms  over  it ;  but  having  passed  this  bank, 
your  water  deepens,  and  you  may  ride  in  perfect  safety.  The  bar  has 
o  fathoms  over  it  with  spring  tides,  and  the  rise  of  water  is  about  one 
fathom  and  a  half:  from  the  bar  to  the  anchorage  is  one  leagiie.  The 
northern  bar  of  the  island  is  called  Catuama  ;  only  small  craft  can  enter, 
and  to  tlieni  its  entrance  is  dangerous  :  within,  the  water  deepens  to  5 
fathoms,  and  on  the  northern  side  is  a  Hat  rock,  with  U  fathoms  over  it  ; 
on  the  northern  end  of  Tamarica  is  a  fort,  and  on  a  little  island  at  the 
.S.  E.  extremity  of  Tamarica  is  another.  Should  a  mariner  use  this  har- 
hour,  he  ought,  on  leaving  it,  to  run  out  to  sea  N.  E.  by  E.  until  he  find* 
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himself  clear  of  the  shoals,  and  deepens  his  water  to  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  ; 
he  may  then  steer  a  due  south  course  for  Pernnmbuco,  which  will  be 
readily  known  by  the  Recif  or  small  island,  situated  between  a  rocky 
ridge  and  the  shore,  and  about  18  miles  south  of  the  entrance  to  Tama- 
rica  harbour  ;  but  before  you  reach  this  place,  and  a  league  from  the  bar 
of  Tamarica  S.  by  W.  is  the  river  of  Maria  Farinha,  south  of  which  is  Pad 
Amorillo  or  Yellow  Wood  river ;  but  though  there  is  room  enough  for 
vessels  to  anchor,  it  is  considered  unsafe,  being  betjreen  the  reef  and  the 
shore  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  it  heing  always  necessary  to  have  two  an- 
chors out,  one  on  the  reef,  and  the  other  on  land,  to  prevent  the  ships 
swinging  with  the  tides.  One  league  south  of  Amorillo  river,  is  the  river 
Doce,  where  not  even  boats  can  enter ;  the  river  Tapado,  is  the  next 
you  will  meet  with,  S.  W,  of  which  is  the  city  of  Olinda,  standing  upon  a 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which,  is  the  Jesuit's  College,  a  large  building  and  very 
oonspicuous  ;  within  the  bar  of  Olinda,  is  anchorage  for  several  8hips» 
but  though  there  are  reefs  before  it,  they  lie  too  deep  to  protect  the 
entrance  from  the  winds,  and  the  high  sea  which  continually  rolls  in, 
renders  it  at  all  times  a  place  of  danger  ;  near  4  miles  south  of  Olinda, 
are  the  bars  of  Pernambuco,  which  may  be  said  to  have  two  bars  or  en- 
trances :  the  northern  or  Great  Bar,  and  the  Picao  for  small  vessels, 
having  on  the  Recif  a  round  fort  for  their  defence  ;  large  ships  cross  the 
Great  Bar  in  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  and  steering  west,  anchor  in  the 
Poco,  or  well,  where  close  to  the  reef,  is  3|  and  4  fathoms  at  low  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  whitish  sand  ;  but  the  Little  Bar  has  not  more  than  two 
fathoms,  and  sometimes  not  so  much  over  it ;  from  the  Poco,  a  shoal  of 
shifting  sand  extends  onward,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  town  of  Per- 
nambuco ;  this  bank  is  full  of  inequalities  sometimes  having  1^  and  2  fa- 
thoms over  it,  and  often  not  one  fathom.  Opposite  the  bar  is  a  danger- 
ous shoal,  which  must  carefully  be  avoided  ;  it  is  nearly  a  mile  out  to 
seaward,  and  only  1^  fathoms  water ;  and  composed  of  red  concreted 
stone  and  shells  ;  many  vessels  having  struck  on  this  shoal,  it  is  therefore 
recommended  to  be  governed  by  the  wind,  which,  if  northerly,  will  lead 
yon  between  the  land  and  it  to  the  northward,  and  if  southerly,  to  the 
southward.  Pernambuco  is  much  frequented,  and  is  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable commerce.  Jn  sailing  from  this  port  with  a  land  breeze,  steer 
S.  by  £.  but  should  the  wind  be  from  the  south,  or  S.  S.  E.  then  stand 
out  £.  N.  £«  «ind  when  you  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Englishman's 
shoal,  which  has  just  been  described,  you  will  deepen  your  water  to  6, 
8,  and  i*)  fathoms,  clear  ground  and  whitish  sand  ;  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
bank  is  less  depth  of  water,  but  clear  of  danger.  Proceeding  southward, 
toward  Cape  St.  Augustine,  the  shore  continues  to  be  encnmbcred  with 
narrow  ledges  of  rocks  and  sand,  within  which  is  shallow  water,  but  on 
the  outside  of  these  ridges  are  8,  9,  10,  II,  and  12  fathoms,  clear  ground 
all  the  way.  Cape  St.  Augustine  is  in  latitude  8^  27'  S.  and  longitude 
35**  west.  Vessels  coming  from  the  sea,  and  making  the  land  in  latitude 
8°  30'  when  in  sight  of  the  Cape,  which  at  a  distance,  has  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  headland,  but  only  a  continuation  of  the  coast,  should  look  to 
the  southward,  where^he  Saddle  Bow  Hill  will  be  visible,  and  when  this 
hill  bears  S.  W.  the  cape  will  bear  due  west  of  you  ;  if  the  coast  should 
run  north  and  south,  you  are  between  the  cape  and  Pernambuco,  but  if  it 
inins  S.  S.  W.  you  are  to  the  southward  x)f  the  cape  ;  if  off  Marcahipe,  the 
Saddle  Hill  will  bear  west ;  and  if  in  the  latitude  of  Alexo  island  N.  N. 
W.  In  doubUng  Point  Marcahipe  to  the  north.  Cape  St.  Augustine  heave**^ 
in  tight ;  at  a  distance  it  appears  a  long  and  narrow  Ftrip  of  land,  having 
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several  breaks  upon  it,  and  a  point  of  land  resembling  a  small  island  at- 
tached to  it,  in  shape,  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  Tunny  Fish  ;  on  the  top 
is  Fort  Xazareth,  to  the  south  of  the  point  is  a  bay  fit  only  for  boats,  but 
to  the  north  of  the  cape  is  the  bay  of  Gaybu,  where  vessels  may  lie  at 
anchor  within  musket  shot  of  the  cape.  A  fort  is  erected  here  to  defend 
this  bay,  called  Francisco  Xavier  de  Gaybu  ;  immediately  in  front  of  the 
cape  is  rocky  ground,  until  you  deepen  your  water  to  25  fathoms,  it  then 
becomes  good  sandy  ground  ;  3  J  leagues  north  of  the  cape  is  the  bar  of 
Candelaria,  into  this  river  boats  may  enter  with  3  fathoms  water,  and  3} 
leagues  farther  is  the  town  of  St.  Antonio  do  Rccif  de  Pernanfibuco,  a 
principal  town  of  the  Brazils,  and  well  fortified.  From  Cape  St,  Augus^ 
tine^  southward,  the  shores  arc  low  and  covered  with  shrubs,  having  a 
white  sandy  beach  and  reefi  running  as  far  as  point  Marcahipe.  Three 
lefigues  S.  S.  W.  from  the  cape,  is  Porto  das  Galinhai;  this  bay  is  formed 
and  sheltered  by  the  reefs  without,  and  has  2  fathoms  water  within  it  and 
elear  ground,  but  only  boats  can  enter  it.  The  point  of  Marcahipe.  is 
low,  and  appears  at  a  distance  inundated  ;  it  is  full  of  wood,  and  in  sailing 
along  appears  without  any  projecting  point,  but  when  you  are  a  little 
north  of  it,  the  point  is  visible.  To  the  S.  W.  is  Alexo  Island,  which  is 
small,  having  anchorages  both  at  its  north  and  south  ends,  but  exposed  to 
the  winds  and  seas  ;  between  this  bland  and  the  main,  is  a  channel  ^  a 
league  in  breadth,  4  and  5  fathoms  deep  ;  but  there  is  a  rock  near  the 
Island  rendering  it  unsafe  for  anchorage.  Opposite  to  the  Island  is  the 
river  Sarinhaym  ;  farther  south  is  the  river  Formosa,  fit  only  for  boats  : 
south  of  Formosa  is  Tramandary  Bay,  the  bar  tf  which  is  among  the 
reefs  which  encircle  all  the  coast  But  when  you  are  once  within  it,  it 
forms  the  best  bay  on  all  the  coast,  having  good  anchorage  with  clear 
ground,  5  and  G  fathoms  at  its  entrnnce,  and  4  and  6  fathoms  within,  de- 
fended by  a  fortress  with  four  batteries ;  approachini;  this  bay,  your 
soundings  will  jiradually  decrease  from  the  distance  of  6  and  7  leagues, 
where  vou  will  have  :A  and  23  fathoms.  The  coast  from  Trama  »darv 
turns  soi]th-we=?tward,  where,  keeping  Rn  offing  of  7  or  U  miles,  yo»i  will 
sail  along  clear  of  all  danger,  passing  the  rivers  llheto.s,  Ilnna,  i*iracu- 
nuni;a,  iJordaris,  and  Mangos  ;  here  you  will  see  the  point  and  church  of 
St.  Bento,  before  which  is  Barre  Grande  ;  this  place  has  nf.iny  reef^  run- 
ning into  the  sea,  and  in  it  is  a  flat  rock,  opposite  to  a  smili  r*»vrlet,  and 
covered  with  water  :  this  bar  is  abreast  of  some  cliff*,  a.i»;  lus  .'i  ♦aO.oms 
water  over  it.  Farther  on  is  Porto  Calvo,  fit  for  vesicl?  of  1?')  tons  : 
and  of  these  about  G  may  be  accommodated  with  shoit3r.  those  who  aro 
una.^qiiainted  with  the  place  must  keep  the  lead  goini;,  for  along  the  coast 
2  miles  from  tlie  land  are  reefs,  stretching  alon^^  between  these  is  the 
bar,  having  5  and  G  fathoms  over  it,  '^  and  «  within  them,  and  when  you 
are  into  the  river,  you  will  lie  in  calm  smooth  water,  with  a  bottom  of 
sand  ;  about  9  miles  farther,  you  will  reach  the  river  Camarij^ibi  ;  the 
shore  is  level,  the  beach  white,  and  the  reefs  still  continue  at  the  distance 
of  one  and  two  miles  from  the  land  ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Camarigibi 
river  are  some. cliff:*  of  red  sand,  and  these  stretch  toward  the  Rio  An- 
thonio  de  Grande  ;  farther  on  is  Sapuagira  river,  and  then  little  Anthonio 
river  ;  near  the  latter,  is  another  range  of  red  cliffs  and  .3  round  hills. 
>he  middle  one  being  the  lowest,  all  these  rivers  are  fit  only  for  boats 
Coasting  onward  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  always  giving  a  good  birth  tt 
the  reefs,  you  will  reach  point  Sariigoay,  I'orming  two  capacious  bay« 
(vhere  vessels  of  anv  size  mav  find  occasional  shelter. 
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You  will  now  pass  Alagoa,  and  farther  on  St.  Michaers  river,  naviga- 
ble only  by  small  craft ;  rivers  Yaqucacu  and  Ipoci  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription. Coroipo  river  is  to  the  southward  of  these,  and  has  before  it 
a  rocky  bank  called  Baxo  Diogo  Roderiguez ;  it  appears  above  water, 
is  a  full  league  out  at  sea,  and  stretches  a  considerable  way  to  the  south- 
ward, perhaps  five  or  six  miles ;  between  it  and  the  land,  large  ships 
may  pass  in  safety  ;  but  the  river  Coriopo  is  so  narrow  and  has  so  little 
water  in  it,  that  at  low  water  it  is  nearly  dry.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
reefs  is  the  small  river  Ipeba^  having  passed  which,  you  approach  the 
river  St.  Francisco  before  the  south  point  of  entrance  to  which  is  the 
island  of  Passaros  ;  between  this  island  and  the  main,  is  a  channel  called 
Garatuba  River,  leading  into  the  Rio  St.  Francisco  ;  it  is  narrow,  and  you 
have  2  and  2}  fathoms  water,  therefore  in  fair  weather  it  is  often  preier- 
red  to  the  northern  entrance,  having  also  less  tide  to  oppose  your  pas- 
sage. From  the  island  Passaros  a  shoal  runs  out  more  than  one  mile  and 
a  half  into  the  sea.  The  Rio  St.  Francisco  is  so  rapid  and  strong  that 
few  vessels  attempt  it ;  the  entrance  is  to  the  northward,  and  when  with- 
in, you  anchor  at  the  port  of  Piasabusa,  about  3  leagues  from  the  bar 
where  the  water  is  deep ;  about  7  or  8  leagues  up,  is  the  town  of  Penado. 
From  the  island  of  Passaros,  the  shore  bends  circularly  to  the  westward 
to  Cutindiva,  Sergipa,  and  Rio  Real,  and  is  by  some  called  Vazibaris 
Bay,  into  which  the  sea  rushes  tumuUuously,  more  especially  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  west  and  southwestward  ;  it  is  accordingly  considered 
dangerous,  and  had  always  best  be  avoided,  by  keeping  out  at  sea.  Cu- 
tindiva, and  Sergipe  is  tit  only  for  small  craft,  and  the  latter  is  so  blockaded 
by  shoals  at  its  entrance,  that  it  requires  a  good  and  correct  knowledge 
of  the  place,  to  attempt  the  passage.  Rio  Real  also,  is  equally  dangerous 
and  impracticable  with  a  large  ship,  on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  and 
its  strong  current,  against  which  it  is  scarce  possible  for  any  vessel  to 
proceed.  From  Rio  Real  the  coast  runs  S.  W.  to  Tapicuru  River, 
which  is  small,  and  fit  only  for  boats  ;  the  breakers  at  its  entrance  run 
so  high,  and  the  land  itself  is  so  low,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  its  entrance 
can  be  discovered.  Inland  the  ground  rises,  and  a  league  from  the  shore 
you  pass  in  10,  11,  and  12  fathoms  water  ;  farther  out  it  deepens  to  50 
fathoms  ;  from  hence  you  arrive  at  Torre  d'Avilla,  havipg  passed  the 
small  river  of  PoDica,  before  which  is  a  fishing  bank,  with  9  fathoms  water ; 
here  small  craft  frequently  anchor ;  from  hence  yoo  reach  the  small 
island  of  Tapoame  3  leagues  S.  W.  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bahia. 
When  bound  to  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  coming  from  sea,  do  not  make 
the  land  in  less  than  12°  30'  south  latitude.  The  land  is  in  appearance 
very  remarkable,  being  studded  with  hillocks  of  white  sand,  like  linen 
laid  there  for  bleaching ;  while  this  appearance  continues,  you  will  keep 
your  southwesterly  course  ;  and  immediately  it  discontinues  you  will  find 
yourself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bahia,  the  island  of  Tapahone  will  show 
itself,  but  come  not  too  near  it,  as  foul  ground  runs  out  from  it,  steer 
S.  W.  by  W.  and  you  will  avoid  the  shoals  of  St  Antonio,  and  as  soon  as 
you  can  descry  the  point  whereon  Fort  Philip  is  erected,  steer  right  in. 
These  directions  are  for  the  N.  E.  monsoons,  or  for  the  months  from 
September  to  March,  but  during  the  monsoons,  setting  in  from  March  to 
August,  and  blowing  from  the  S.  £.,  E.  S.  £.  or  S.  S.  £.  you  must  not 
make  the  land  in  less  latitude  than  13°  30'  S.  ;  the  shores  will  have  a 
somf>re  jippearance,  and  you  will  particularly  observe  a  bare  round  hill 
standing  near  the  sea,  and  called  St.  Paul's  Mountain ;  approach  not  too 
near,  because  of  a  shoal  bay,  formed  by  the  rivers  Taporica^  or  Ya^ia- 
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ripe,  but  with  a  good  lookoat  ran  northwitrd  until  the  Bahia  o^Mk  to  the 
eastward  of  Taporica  Island  ;  .keeping  tbeireibre  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
St.  Salvador,  and  giving  the  eaat^oint  oFTaporico  a  Inrth  of  3  or  4  milee 
joa  will  enter  the  bay  steering  W«  by  N.  and  N.  M.  W.  ;*  beware  of  the 
shoals  of  St.  Antonio  and  yon  will  have  24,  80,  and  18  fiithonis  aU  the 
way  to  the  Island  of  Frades.  On' Cape' 8t.  Antonio  stands  a  ibrtreM;  « 
little  fiirther  is  another,  called  St.  Maria ;  three  others,  the  new  fbrt, 
Diego,  and  fert  Praya,  will  appear  befb^  yon  reach  the  city  of  St.  Sal- 
vador. This  is  bnilt  upon  a  roci,  stands  high,  and  is  extremely  popii* 
lous  and  opulent  Beyond  tbexity  are  iseveral  other  ferto  and  battenea, 
particolaily  Fort  Philip,  buik  upon  a  point  of  land  neariy  north  of  Cape 
Stt  Antonio;  between  these  two  poinCi,' the  coast  foroM  a  semi-circle, 
where  vessels  anchor,-  halving  good  tlean  bottom,  holding  well  and  shel- 
tered from  the  winds.  Directly  abi^east  of  the  city  is  the  Albertas  shoal^ 
narrow  and  long,  about  one  mile  from  the  shore.  Off  fort  Philip,  also, 
a  reef  extends  one  mile  into  the  bay  ;  this,  together  with  the  land,  rm» 
northeasterly  to  the  entrance  i^f  Tajpogipe  River,  on  the  starboard  en- 
trance to  which  is  fort  Bartholomew.  1'he  river  has  6,  6,  4»  3,  and  % 
fathoms,  decreasing  as  yon  advance,  but  before  Ibe  entrance  to  the  river 
there  are  )5,  i6,  and  1 7  fathoms,  advancing  to  40liitlionis,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  here  ii  wide  and  free  from  danger.  To 
the  northward  is  the  IslHnd  do  Mar,  having  i*ome  «hoals  off  its  eastern 
side ;  to  the  N.  W .  is  the  Island  of  Frades,  east  of  which  are  many  rocks 
and  shoals,  but  not  in  the  way  of  vessels  using  this  bay.  Between  the 
Island  Frades  and  Point  Btdeo,  which  is  the  northemmoat  land  of  Tapo- 
rica Island,  and  «poB  which  are  six  forts,  there  is  a  good  channel  4k 
miles  wide ;  to  the  northward  of  the  Frades,  also,  is  a  passage,  but  nracb 
narrower,  and  encumbered  with  shoals  ;  there  is  also  a  channel  west  of 
Taporica  Island,  but  as  this*  is  intriccite,  and  in  many  parts  intersected 
with  shoals  and  rocks,  therefore  never  used  by  Europeans  or  strangsrs, 
its  description  will  be  considered  unnecessary.  At  the  south  end  of  Ta- 
porica, are  many  shallows  and  flats,  running  8  miles  from  the  island,  and 
between  the  west  point  and  little  Taporica,  is  the  Yaguaribe  River,  full 
of  shoals,  though  with  3,  4,  and  /  fathoms  water.  About  7  leagues  to 
the  southward,  is  the  Morro  or  Headland  of  St.  Paul's,  south  of  which 
runs  a  river,  having  4  and  .*>  fathoms  water,  the  entrance  to  which  ig 
called  Sobreaguades  Bay.  In  entering  this  river,  keep  the  starboard 
land  close  as  possible,  for  the  opposite  side  is  so  filled  with  dangers,  that 
if  your  ship  should  get  entangled  in  them  it  will  be  lost.  On  the  side  of 
the  island  towards  the  sea,  a  reef  of  rocks  accompanies  the  coast  for  5 
leagues,  terminating  in  shoals  of  one  league  farther.  Seven  miles  south 
of  Sobreaguades  Bay  is  Tabatingo  Bar,  fit  for  boats,  &c  and  farther  on  it 
a  reef  stretching  S.  £.  from  the  land  about  2  miles,  and  formii^  the  north- 
em  entrance  to  Serinhayn  River.  To  the  south  lies  the  island  Qjoepa, 
and  2  miles  south  of  Quepa  is  a  point  of  land,  from  which  a  shoal  extends 
northerly,  narrowing  the  entrance  to  Comomoao.  Large  ships  may  go 
safely  up  the  Rrver  Comomoau,  having  1 5,  12,  10,  and  8  fathoms  for  many 
leagues.     Being  about  2  leagues  within  the  bar,  several  islands  divide  the 


*  Ships  bound  into  St.  Salvador  must  be  careful  not  to  approach  Cape  Antonio  toe 
near,  at  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  running  out  from  it  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  6  or  7  miles. 
This  reef  lilcewite  runs  to  the  eastward,  and  has  a  good  channel  between  it  and  ih« 
joain.    There  is  a  tolerable  good  lig^t  on  the  cape.    Water  may  be  bad  ban  withont 

mucb  di/Sculty  io  smooth  walCT ;  you  proeara  it  at  the  south  part  oTtht  iMtboai  from  a 

fouoiva  cioie  to  tba  water. 
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liver  into  separate  channels,  the  widest  of  these  is  railed  the  River 
Marau ;  this  is  also  the  deepest.  The  town  of  N.  S.  da  Conceicao,  is 
about  9  or  lO  miles  up.  The  River  Seringhayn  is  broad,  but  encumber- 
od  with  ini\ny  shoals.  There  is  a  channel  also  to  the  town  of  Caniomoau. 
The  Grande  Biir  is  fortified,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  ships.  From 
hence  to  the  southward,  the  chores  are  covered  with  mangues^  w:hich 
coasting  along,  you  will  come  to  some  high  land,  terminated  by  a  white 
rock,  and  this  rock  is  the  south  point  of  the  Rio  das  Contas  ;  the  river  is 
narrow  and  full  of  sunken  rocks,  so  that  only  boats  enter  ;  from  hence  to 
the  Ilhos,  is  24  miles  ;  the  coast  is  clear  and  the  soundings  regular.  The 
Ilhos  are  two  islands,  appearing,  at  a  distance,  in  the  shape  of  cardinaPs 
hats,  about  4  miles  from  the  land  ;  one  being  covered  with  trees,  and  the 
other  bare.  From  tliem  a  reef  of  several  rocks  extends  southward,  ren- 
dering the  passage  that  way  hazardous ;  but  to  the  northward  of  them, 
the  channel  is  good^  and  between  the  northern  Ilhos  and  the  main,  you 
may  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  Opposite  to  the  Ilhos,  is  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which,  when  you  are  within,  divides  into  seve- 
ral branches  ;  on  the.  first  of  these,  called  Lake  Taypa,  on  the  north  side 
«if  the  river,  is  the  town  of  St.  George,  nearly  opposite  to  which  is  the 
village  of  Aldea ;  on  the  bar  are  leas  thaqi  3  fathoms  at  low  water,  but  up- 
wards of  4  fathoms  iu  some  pkices.  The  principal  land-mark  of  this  river 
is  a  round  hillock,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  island,  though  in  fact, 
it  is  but  part  of  the  main  ;  and  close  to  the  entrance  on  the  north  side,  is 
a  highland  called  the  Dog^s  Snout  or  Point  Caon,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
breakers.  When  these  rocks  or  breakers . bear  £.  and  W.  from  you, 
enter  and  keep  the  southern  land  close. ;  you  will  then  have  the  mouth 
of  the  river  open.  Coming  from  sea  between  the  months  of  March  and 
September,  and  wishing  to  run  for  these  islands,  you  should  get  into  lati- 
tude 15^dO'S.  and  making  land  in  this  parallel,  you  will  first  see  the 
Aymores  Mountains,  then  run  on  north  for  the  Ilhos  ;  the  coast  is  clear 
of  danger,  and  the  Ilhos  are  in  lat.  14^  52*  S.  But  if  your  voyage  be  be- 
tween September  and  March,  endeavour  to  make  the  land  in  the  latitude 
of  14^  S.  ;  you  will  then  sec  the  land  of  Camomoau,  which  is  covered 
with  thick  mangues,  which  made,  run  southerly,  and  observe  the  direc- 
tions given  above.  From  Point  Zambo,  the  southern  point  of  Ilhos 
River,  the  shores  become  hilly  as  far  as  the  river  Contando  Tuba ;  you 
will  then  pass  the  small  rivers  of  Duna,  Jujsta,  Patipa,  and  arrive  at  the 
river  Grando,  which  last  has  three  bars  or  entrances,  but  none  of  these 
sivers  will  admit  any  but  small  craft. 

The  bhoals  of  St.  Antonio  commence  about  the  entrance  of  Rio  Grando, 
and  many  of  them  above  water ;  keeping  therefore  to.  the  southnfofd,  and 
passing  to  the  eastward  of  these  shoals,  you  will  perceive  a  rcefof  seven 
rocks :  her-c  you  will  have  an  opening  leading  to  the  port  or  harbour  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Steer  in  west,  keeping  the  lead  going,  and.  you  will  find 
anchorage  in  8,  Q,  and  1 0  fathoms.  When  yon  are  fiiirly  wiiiiin  the  reefr, 
the  water  will  be  quite  smooth,  and  you  will  rido  in.  a  spacious  and  se- 
cure bay.  Here  the  first  vessels  that  ever  visited  the  Brazils  came  to 
anchor,  and  here,  also,  the  first  settlers  fixed  their  establishment,  though 
they  afterwards  removed  to  Porto  Seguiro,  which  is  to  the  southward. 
If  bound  to  Porto  Seguiro  during  the  months  from  March  to  September, 
you  must  not  make  the  land  in  a  higher  latitude  than  17^  south,  lest  you 
full  in  with  the  Abrolhos,  and  from  September  to  March,  you  should  en- 
deavour to  fall  in  with  it  in  the  latitude  of  15^  30'  S. ;  where  you  will 
sec  the  Avmorcs  Mountains,  as  before  directed  *  but  when  you  make  it 
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in  17^  or  17^  SO'  you  will  notice  a  hill  of  considerably  extent,  cnlled 
Mount  Pasclial ;  there  is  a  white  rock  near  it,  and  op  its  north  side  a 
spacious  Yaltey  ;  you  will  thep  see  sqme  red  cliffs,  having  an  open  strand 
to  the  southward,  north  of  which,  is  Porto  Srguiro.     Being  £.  and  W. 
with  the  aboye  white  rock,  you  will  perceive  some  breakers,  which  ex- 
tend northward  6  or  7  miles  into  the  sea ;  on  the  south  Mde  of  these 
breakers  is  Porto  Scguiro,  where  you  may  anchor  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms 
water.     This  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  at  its  entrance  may 
readily  be  known  by  four  high  rocks,  appearing  like  the  Needles  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  the  western  ones  are  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  and  the  inner- 
most has  an  archway  perforated  through,  the  sea  passing  under  it.     A  lit- 
tle southerly,  is  the  river  Serinham,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  the  townot* 
Seguira,  and  the  villages  of  Cocay,  Juda,  and  Amaru.     Several  rocks  and 
islands  lie  off  the  land  from  Seguira,  northward,  as  far  as  Rio  Grande, 
and  between  are  good  anchorages  ;  but  }i  is  reqquite  yoo  should  bavf| 
some  previous  knowledge  of  them,  before  you  attempt  anchoring.     Be- 
tween the  Point  Gorda  and  Long  Island  there  is  anchorage,  and  also^ 
abreast  of  Povocao  Valho.     To  the  eastward  is  a  good  channel,  through 
which,  leaving  the  outer  island,  or  the  island  of  Nostra  Citio  di  inarenn 
fara,  to  the  eastward,  you  mav  pass  in  safety  ;  the  water  deepens  fast  to 
fteaward.     Eight  miles  east  of  St.  .Antonio's  Bank  are  19  and  25  fathoms, 
then  38,  and  a  few  more  easts  of  the  lead  (here  ii^  no  ground  at  6()  and  75 
fathoms,  passing  to  the  southward,  and  having  Mount  Paschal  in  sight,  yon 
will  reach  the  Abrolhos  islands  and  shoals  which  stretch  out  in  divided 
patches  above  60  miles  from  the  main. 

In  the  latitude  of  18^  are  four  islands,  forming  almost  a  square.  The 
N.W.  island  is  called  Scco,  and  the  SAV.  Barbora,  while  the  S.£.  is  na:n- 
ed  Passaros  and  the  N.E.  Monte  dos  Pedros.  These  islands  are  with- 
out wood  or  water.  On  the  N.W.  side  between  the  two  largest  islands, 
is  a  passage  with  21  fathoms,  and  water  so  clear,  that  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  can  easily  be  p<?»\:eived  ;  to  the  S.W.  also  is  a  channel  with  7 
and  8  fathoms  water.  E.  and  S.C.  of  these  islands,  the  ground  is  all 
rocky  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  you  may  see  the  rocks,  although 
in  15  fathoms  water.  Ships  pa3sing  this  way,  should  keep  a  good  look- 
out, and  mariners  frequently  tirst  sail  into  soundings  about  this  part ;  tor 
to  the  enstward  of  the  islands,  as  far  as  the  38th  degrees  of  longitude,  are 
50  fathoms,  decreasing  as  you  approach  the  Abrolhos.  Soundings  have 
also  been  had  in  the  parallel  of  \V>^  latitude,  as  (at  as  longitude  35**  30' 
the  bottom  of  stones,  shells,  and  coral  rock.  We  do  not  think  it  advise- 
able  for  vessels  bound  to  Rio  .Janeiro,  to  make  soundings  here,  but  pre- 
fer g^ing  more  southerly,  as  far  us  the  latitude  22"  S.;  but  if  you  should, 
near  the  shoals  of  Abrolhos,  come  not  into  less  than  20  fathoms,  and 
steering  south  a  little  west,  you  will  meet  with  no  impediment.  To  the 
westward  oflbe  four  islands  before  mentioned,  is  a  channel  running  north 
and  south  ;  it  is  broad,  and  has  12,  13,  and  14  fathoms  water,  with  a  clear 
bottom  of  sand  and  mud.  Between  this  and  the  land  are  several  rocks 
above  water,  of  soft  calccrious  nature,  and  appearing  like  large  hats,  for 
which  reason  they  are  named  by  the  Dutch,  Chapeiroens,  and  by  others 
the  Jesuits.  This  channel  is  safe,  though  not  much  frequented  ;  but 
should  a  vessel  be  driven  to  these  islands  by  bad  weather,  she  may  ef- 
fect it  by  a  N.  and  S.  course  to  the  largest  island,  in  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms 
water  ;  an  India  ship  will  find  anchorage  about  a  musket  bhot  from  i($ 
northern  point  in  10  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  ;  if  a  smalkr  vessel, 
5he  m^y  run  along  the  island  tp  the  southward,  in  t>^  7,  aiid  8  fathoms. 
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then  doabiing  iU  point,  itand  W.  and  as  soon  an  she  is  N.  and  S.  with  a 
particalar  opening  in  the  island,  anchor  in  4  and  5  fathoms.  Ships  bound 
from  the  Bahia  to  EspiHto  Santo,  Or  Rio  Janeiro,  &c.  may  navigate  this 
coast  at  any  season  of  the  year,  either  in  a  small  yessel,  by  coasting  it, 
or  by  standing  to  the  eastward  and  clearing  the  Abrolhos  altogether. 
But  if  you  should  coast  it,  the  mariner  will  attend  to  the  remarks  al- 
ready  given  to  Porto  Seguiro,  front  whence,  having  passed  Mount  Pas- 
inhal,.  (which  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Jacho  and  Sarnabitaba,)  the 
Abrolhos  shoals  begin.  The  inner  or  little  channel  is  intricate  and 
kndwn  only  to  the  nativleS,  it  is  therefore  hafllardous  to  attempt ;  but  hav- 
ing passed  the  rivers  Carivelus,  Parnipa,  and  Parupa,)  which  are  said  to 
unite  inland,  insomuch  that  persons  have  been  known  to  sail  up  the  one 
and  come  down  the  other,)  you  will  arrive  at  Point  Abrolhts,  which  is 
high  land,  and  to  the  south  of  all  the  shoals.  Sailing  dn  southwesterly, 
you  will  pass  the  island  of  Goerce,  behind  which  a  vessel  may  anchor,  and 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doce,  whose  waters  are  so  rapid  and 
(till,  that  its  entrance  is  rendered  difhcult,  even  to  small  craft,  though  the 
depth  is  considerable,  and  canooa  navigate  it  upwards  of  20  leagues ; 
further  on  is  the  River  dos  Reys  Majos,  (before  you  come  to  which,  is  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  ;)  here  is  an  anchorage  between  the  shore 
and  some  islands,  the  outermost  of  which  is  named  Drielingen,  and  the 
inner  one,  Reposo.  Having  passed  the  river  Sierra  M estra,  Lunare 
appears  terminating  to  the  south,  with  a  point  called  Shark's  Point,  or 
Punta  de  Tubaraon,  and  between  them,  is  the  river  Rorreyras,  fit  only 
for  craft ;  you  now  reach  Espirito  Santo,  which,  though  narrow,  is  capa- 
ble of  harbouring  large  vessels.  On  its  southern  point  is  a  cli£f  or  rock 
<!^alled  Morro  de  Juan  de  Morena.  In  making  for  this  bay,  in  latitude  21® 
'S.  you  wilt  see  several  hills,  one  of  which  is  very  high  and  ragged.  This 
stands  near  the  river  Goropara  ;  and  to  the  northward  is  another  hill 
called  Pero  Cao.  When  yeu  make  these  hills,  you  will  also  see  threa 
small  islands,  asd  to  the  southward  is  another.  This  joins  to  the  small 
river  of  Goroparo,  admitting  only  boats  and  small  vessels ;  these  sail  up 
west,  leaving  the  flat  island  Reposo  to  the  northward,  and  anchor  be- 
tween it  and  the  land.  We  have  taid  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Spirito 
Santo  is  narrow  ;  at  its  entrance  is  a  shoal,  which  must  be  left  to  the 
southward,  and  sail  right  on  for  the  island  within  the  bay,  and  when  yea 
have  brought  it  to  bear  N.  or  N.W.  you  msly  anchor  in  good  and  clear 
ground  ;  you  will  hav^e  8  and  7  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  and  5  and  4 
when  at  anchor. 

About  36  leagues  S.W.  from  Spirito  Santo,  is  Cape  St.  Thomas  ;  io 
taking  your  departure  from  thence  to  Rio  Janeiro,  vessels  should  steer 
out  S.S.E.  to  avoid  some  flats  and  shallows  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Cape,  and  when  you  are  in  the  latitude  of  22^  change  your 
course  to  the  westward.  There  is  said  to  be  a  passage  within  these 
shoals,  through  which  the  small  craft  coast  along,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
known  for  us  to  give  a  description  of. 

There  are  several  rivers  on  the  coast,  vi&  Gorapara,  Iritibi,  Tapoana, 
and  Paraiba,  of  these,  the  latter  is  the  largest.  Cape  St*  Thomas  is  low, 
and  cannot  be  seen  far  ofi*.  Vessels  coming  from  sea  and  making  the  land 
thereabout,  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  go  to  the  northward  of 
22^  on  account  of  the  shoals  above  mentioned  ;  for  you  will  be  upon  the 
shoals  before  the  land  can  be  discovered  ;  but  being  £.  and  W.  from  Cape 
Thomas,  your  course  should  be  W.  S.  W.  The  three  islands  of  St. 
Ann*s  will  then  heave  in  sight  -,  stretch  on  in  that  direction  for  Cape 
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Frio  ;  but  should  you  out  be  able  to  reach  the  Cupc,  jou  may  come  to 
anchor  between  these  islands  ;  the  largest  or  middle  one,  is  about  a 
league  in  circumference  ;  having,  dn  that  Hide  nearest  the  main  land,  a 
pleasant  bay^  where  fresh  water  may  readily  be  obtained.  Between  these 
inlands  is  a  passage  ;  and  the  northern  island  has,  on .  that  part  facing  the 
main,  a  good  convenient  place  for  ships  to  careen.  To  the  northward  of 
the  island  is  Bahia  Formosa,  to  the  S.  W.  is  St.  Ann's  bay  ;  off  the  south- 
ern point  of  this  bay  is  White  Island,  and  due  east  from  Buzios  Point  is 
Anchor  Island,  distant  about  5  miles,  and  having  deep  water  between  ;  tho 
liiiore  from  hence,  has  several  scattered  islands  as  far  as  Cape  Frio.  The 
land  from  St.  Thomas  to  Cape  Frio  is  high,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be 
seen  more  than  20  leagues  off  at  sea  ;  and  in  the  latitude  of  these  capes, 
that  is  from  22°  to  23°  S.  you  will  have  soundings  at  that  distance,  from  100 
to  9  fathoms,  decreasing  very  preceptibly  ;  as  you  near  the  land,  you  will 
observe  a  current  running  strongly  towards  the  N.  E. 

Cape  Frio  lies>n  23°  01'  S.  and  is  remarkable  ;  for  when  you  arc  dis- 
tant from  it  14  or  15  leagues,  and  it  bears  W.  S.  W«  from  you,  your 
soundings  being  49  and  50  fathoms,  muddy  ground,  the  Cape  will  thcu 
appear  like  a  small  island  with  two  little  hummocks,  while  from  the  maet 
head  you  will  perceive  a  small  island  close  under  the  high  land  south  oi' 
the  Cape.  Among  the  many  lofty  mountains  by  which  your  approach  to 
the  Cape  may  be  known,  is  one  to  the  northward,  about  midway  between 
the  Cape  and  St.  Ann*s  Island  ;  it  is  called  the  highland  of  St.  John,  and 
appears  like,  an  old  decayed  church,  the  tower  seeming  to  be  on  the  S. 
W.  side.  If  vessels  should  have  occasion  to  put  into  Cape  Frio,  there  i< 
to  the  northward  a  place  of  good  shelter,  and  very  convenient  for  small 
vessels,  called  by  some,  Fraya  de  Angra,  and  by  others,  Porto  Alerto. — 
The  entrance  is  between  the  northern  point  of  Cape  Frio  Island,  and  the 
Island  of  Porcos  ;  there  is  no  danger  ;  the  water  is  deep,  and  you  will  ob- 
tain good  shelter,  provision  and  fresh  water  ;  you  may  heave  down,  if  re- 
quisite, and  obtain  any  kind  of  assistance  from  the  town.  To  the  north- 
ward between  Cape  Frio  Island  and  the  main,  is  a  channel,  but  very  nar- 
row, with  4  fathoms  water.  Vou  should,  iii  attemptinc;  this  passage, 
keep  near  the  island,  as  a  Hat  of  f!;md  stretches  nearly  across  from  the 
side  opposite  ;  the  stream  from  the  westward,  runs  very  strong  through 
it,  rendering  it  hazardous.  From  Cape  Frio,  the  coast  runs  directly 
west  to  Kio  Janeiro,  a  distance  of  27  leagues  ;  there  is  a  strong  current 
from  the  west,  and  you  may  sail  along  within  3  leagues  of  the  shore,  in 
from  30  to  40  fathoms  water  all  the  way  ;  farther  out  the  water  deepens 
to  60  and  70  fathoms  and  upwards.  At  lirst,  having  passed  Cape  Frio, 
the  land  is  low,  and  scarce  to  be  seen  at  6  and  7  leagues  distance  ;  but 
sailing  on  to  the  westwarJ,  it  becomes  high,  appearing  in  hummocks,  and 
like  the  form  of  sugar  loaves.  In  the  way  vessels  may  anchor  either  a 
little  past  the  Monks,  in  from  20  to  30  fathoms  water,  clean  ground,  with 
a  bottom  of  green  sandy  mud,  or  near  the  Maurice  Island  in  18  fathoms. 
You  will  now  approach  the  entrance  to  Kio  Janeiro,  which  may  easily  he 
known  by  a  remarkable  sugar  loaf  hill  on  its  western  point ;  there  is  aUo  io 
the  southwest,  another  singular  one  called  Gavia  or  Tajuca  Point,  known 
to  the  English  by  the  name  of  Parrots-beak.  This  high  land  we  recommemi 
ships  to  make,  when  bound  for  this  harbour,  and  with  light  winds,  cast 
anchor,  waiting  for  the  sea-breeze  :  this  will  be  found  more  advantiige- 
ous,  than  being  driven  to  the  eastward  by  the  current.  The  anchorage 
thou;;h  deep,  will  be  clean  and  good  holding  ground,  of  a  greenish  mud, 
und  the  sca-brceze  blows  every  day  from  1 1  o'clock  till  sunset ;  it  will, 
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therefore,  be  tcry  easy  for  a  ship  to  run  in  before  the  wind.  Observe 
there  are  several  small  islands  off  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  Round  Island  or  Redondo  ;  it  is  bold  too  on  its 
N.  and  £.  sides,  and  formed  like  a  hay-stack,  bat  off  its  southern  side  are 
several  dangerous  rocks,  lb  day  time,  these  dangers  will  be  seen  by  the 
rippling  of  the  smallest  sea  ;  but  at  night,  or  with  thick  weather,  come  no 
nearer  than  2  or  3  leagues  of  the  island. 

To  the  eastward  rather  more  than  2  miles,  is  Razor  or  Flat  Island  ;  and 
between,  is  a  good  passage,  with  from  10  to  1 7  fathoms  ;  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  Round  Island,  are  4  or  5  small  islands  ;  these  are  all  to  be  left  on 
your  starboard  hand  as  you  enter  Rio  Janeiro.  In  running  into  the  har- 
bour, observe  when  Sugar-loaf  hill  bears  N.  W.  the  channel  is  open,  and 
as  you  near,  you  will  see  the  shipping  at  anchor.  At  the  N.  E.  side  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  strong  fort  lying  nearly  N.  £.  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  about  2|  or 
3  miles  apart.  This  is  called  Fort  St»  Cruz.  Here  every  vessel  at  en- 
trance, must  bring  to,  and  an  officer  be  sent  to  announce  the  arrival,  and 
the  purport  of  its  voyage.  The  colours  must  be  hoisted,  and  sometimes 
the  harbour-master  takes  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  conducts  it  to  moor- 
ings. The  mate  is  often  taken  and  examined  ;  but  the  captain  must  on  no 
pretence  quit  the  ship  until  the  health  of  the  crew,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  voyige  are  made  known.  After  this,  a  submission  to  the  existing  laws 
of  the  country  is  required,  together  with  other  ceremonies.  You  are 
then  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  hold  intercourse  with  the  natives  ;  but 
you  must  land  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  neither  ofticer  nor  seaitaan  is  allow- 
ed to  walk  about  the  city,  without  the  military  accompanying  him. 

When  you  are  abreast  of  the  fort,  keep  close  in  toward  the  fort  of  San- 
ta Cruz,  or  in  mid-channel,  and  anchor  in  16  or  18  fathoms  abreast  of  the 
town.     When  within  the  entrance,  the  course  up  isN.  by  W.  ^  W.  about 
a  league,  which  will  carry  you  to  the  island  Cobras.     In  your  passage 
you  will  leave  on  your  starboard  hand,  the  forts  of  Santa  Cruz,  Boa,  and 
St  John's  Battery  ;  on  your  larboard  hand,  fort  St.  John,  Square  Island 
fort.  Round  Island  Battery,  and  the  fort  of  St.  Sebastian.     This  latter  is 
built  on  a  high  island,  and  abreast  of  the  tower  of  Rio  Janeiro  :  there  is  a 
regular  tide  at  7|  hours  ebb,  and  4j-  flood  with  very  little  slack,  and  its 
velocity  is  from  3^  to  4  knots  an  hour.     It  is  high  water  at  4  o'clock. — 
Refreshments  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at  this  place ;  beef  and  mutton 
good,  cheap,  and  plentiful ;  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  fresh  wa- 
ter with  ease,  but  wood  is  somewhat  dear.     Above  the  town  of  Sebas- 
tian, this  harbour  becomes  extremely  capacious  ;  but  European  vessel? 
^eMom  have  any  occasion  to  navigate  ferther  than  we  have  described. — 
Round  island  at  the  entrance  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  in  latitude  23^  5'  south, 
and  in  longitude  43^  19'  west  from  Greenwich.     S.  W.  of  the  entrance  to 
Rio  Janeiro  about  14  leagues  is  the  Maranbaya  channel,  the  shores  be- 
tween being  mountainous .     Leaving  the  hill  of  Gavia,  you  pass  Tejuca 
river  and  four  small  islands  ;  leave  them  to  the  northward.     Following 
the  shore,  you  pass  also  the  Palmas  islands.     There  is  a  p^iss^e  between 
all  these  islands  and  the  main,  but  never  used  by  ships  of  any  burden. — 
On  their  outer  or  southern  side^  you  will  have  from  15  to  30  fathoms  wa- 
ter, until  you  arrive  before  the  bar  of  Guaratiba,  fit  only  for  small  craft. 
Sailing  onward,  a  strait  or  channel  runs  along  the  coast ;  you  must  keep 
off  the  land,  because  the  current  constantly  sets  upon  it,  and  passing  by  a 
low,  sandy  island,  you  will  see  the  mountain  of  Maranbaya  :  it  is  high, 
round,  and  barren.     Farther  on  is  Maranbaya  channel,  formed  on  the 
western  side  by  the  island  of  Grande ;  this  opening  is  near  S  le.^<s^v^.'«> 
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wide,  leading  into  a  spacious  bay,  witlfin  which,  and  at  the  hack  of  Ala- 
ranbaya  island,  is  good  anchorage.     The  island  Grande  has  also  several 
bays,  which  are  safe  and  capable  of  containing  ships  of  burde[n.     Entering 
by  the  channel  of  Maranbaya,  on  the  island  of  Grande^  is  Palmier*8  bay, 
called  by  some  Seio  de  Abrafaao  or  Abraham's  Bosom,  from  the  security 
With  which  vessels  may  ride  there  ;  but  far  more  safe  and  secure  is  the 
bay  at  the  west  point  of  the  island.     North  of  the  island  Grande,  is  the 
Villa  Grande,  or  town  of  Angra  dos  Reos  ;  before  which  are  many  islands 
and  rocks,  with  anchorage  between ;  riding  near  midway  of  the  island 
Grande,  the  island  Japoa  bearing  norths  about  half  a  league  from  the  main 
land.     Here  you  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms.    Besides  the  channel  of 
Maranoaya  leading  to  the  village  or  town  of  Angra  dos  Reos,  there  is  the 
Gairoso,  a  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  island  Grande  full  3  leagues 
wide,  with  deep  water  and  clear  from  every  danger  except  a  small  sunk- 
en rock  said  to  lie  midway  of  the  channel,  which  cnn  easily  be  avoided  by 
sailing  on  either  side,  in  from  12  to  SO  fathoms.     A  town  or  village  lies 
on  the  western  side  of  the  main,  called  Parasay,  but  it  is  little  frequented, 
and  consequently  little  known  to  Europeans.     Passing  point  lotinga,  which 
is  the  western  point  of  the  Gairoso  channel,  and  sailing  36  miles  westerly, 
you  will  see  the  island  of  St.  Sebastian,  before  yiu  reach  which,  qpd  about 
4  leagues  S.  W.  of  point  lotinga,  is  Cabbage  island,  affording  at  a  port  on 
its  western  side  both  wood  and  water.     Large  vessels  may  pass  between 
it  and  the  main  in  safety.     To  the  westward,  and  about  one  mile  from  the 
main,  lies  Hog  island,  having  a  good  channel  with  G,  7,  and  8  fathoms 
water  between  ;  this  place  is  named  Shark's  road.     To  the  southward 
is  Monkey  island,  and  farther  on,  the  north  point  of  St.  Sebastian's  island. 
To  enter  between  St.  Sebastian^s  island  and  the  main,  you  should  steer 
a  S.  VV.  course  ;  keep  near  the  island's  side,  on  account  of  a  shoal 
stretching  from  the  Convent  to  the  village  of  Francisco.     'J'his  island  is 
above  5  leagues  in  length,  and  can  shelter  many  vessels  ;  the  anchorage 
is  either  at  Guaromim  bay,  or  before  the  village  Armopao  ;  here  is  a 
small  fort,  and  to  the  southward  is  a  sunken  rock.     In  the  middle  of  this 
channel  is  12,  13,  and  14  falht)ms  decreasing  on  both  sides  as  you  near 
the  land.     Southward  you  will  pass  the  village  of  Sebastian  ;  and  sailing 
out  at  the  Toque  Toque,  you  will  sec  the  Alcatrasses  or  Cormorant's 
island,  round  which  is  foul  ground.     There  is  a  small  port  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isjland  of  St.  Sebastian  called  port  Castilhans,  and  to  the  \.  E. 
are  the  islands  Victory  and  St.  Lnzia,  both  uninhabited.     Taking  j'our 
departure  from  Toque  Toque,  you  pass  Mount  Trigo,  a  small  island  ;  and 
to  the  westward  is  Barra  de  Bcrtioga,  where  none  but  small  craft  ran 
enter,  and  these  only  when  they  are  unable  to  reach  the  Great  bar.  Ships 
of  burden  do  sometimes  attempt  it,  in  which  case  you  must  hug  the  main 
close  to  the  bare  head-land,  where  there  are  10  fathoms  water  ;  but  run- 
ning alons;  the  coast,  you  come  to  Craw  island,  lying  about  a  mile  off,  and 
then  standing  off  till  you  double  a  high  point  of  land  which  is  on  the  prin- 
cipal cntranca  or  bar  of  the  Santos.     Vessels  must  sail  into  this  place  due 
north  ;  its  entrance  is  about  one  league  wide,  forming  a  circular  bay, 
with  a  sandy  beach.     To  the  eastward  is  point  Engenho,  and  farther  on 
a  fort,  opposite  to  which,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  is  f>rt 
Trinxoira  :  the  passage  here  narrows,  not  being  above  half  a  mile  wido. 
Abreast  of  the  forts  are  14, 12,  and  13  fathoms  ;  the  channel  runs  E.  N. 
E.  and  then  N.  N.  W.  and  west,  until  it  reaches  the  town  of  Santos,  bo- 
fore  which  is  am^horage  in  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  water.     The  whole  of 
t/jfs  rhiinnol  i-<  good,  auA  {rteV\om»^^  danger  whatever.     The  Barra 
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de  St.  Vincent  is  to  the  westward,  and  was  once  a  good  channel,  hut  the 
continual  increase  and  accumulation  of  sand  has  choked  its  entrance  up, 
Hcarce  admitting  canoes  to  pass.     S.  £.  ahout  3  leagues  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Barra  de  Santos,  is  a  flat  rock,  appearing  white  from  the  dung  of 
birds  ;  this  yon  will  readily  avoid.     To  the  southward  of  this  place  lies 
the  small  island  of  Redondo,  in  latitude  24^  33'  above  20  miles  off  shore  ; 
and  18  miles  S.  W.  from  the  Santos  is  Conccicao  bar  or  Itanhaem,  which 
is  narrow,  dangerous,  and  used  only  by  boats  and  small  craft ;  a  large 
rock  lies  on  the  middle  of  the  ban     Three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  east 
are  three  small  islands  called  the  Burnt  islands  ;  60  miles  S.  W.  is  the 
river  and  bar  of  Iguape.     Both  these  are  filled  with  sand,  so  that  canoes 
can  scarce  enter  with  safety,  but  if  you  get  within  the  bar,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  carries  you  all  the  way  to  Cananea ;  this  canal  divides  into  two  parts, 
forming  a  complete  island,  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Cananea,  before 
which  you  may  anchor  in  6  and  6  fathoms  water.     The  inner  or  northern 
cai^al,  called  Mar  de  Arciraya,  runs  at  the  back  of  the  island,  receives 
several  small  rivers  in  its  course,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mar  de  Ta< 
rapande,  which  also  runs  to  the  Barrade  Cananea.    From  the  Barra  de 
Iguape  to  the  Barra  de  Cananea,  is  about  30  miles,  the  shore  low  and 
Oat ;  opposite  to  the  entrance  lies  the  island  Abrigo,  dividing  it  into  two 
channels,  both  of  which  are  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  breakers  and 
ahoals  thereabout :  the  northern  entrance,  called  Barra  Falsa,  is  narrow 
and  shallow.     Corvettes  and  small  boats  only  enter  there  ;  the  southern 
entrance  is|  wider  apd  deeper,  and  into  this,  ships  of  burden  find  a  pas- 
sage.    Sail  on  to  the  southern  shore,  keeping  close  in  3  and  4  fathoms 
water ;  but  observe,  the  bar  is  shifting,  and  consequently  dangerous  to 
all  strangers.     The  bar  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  when  you  are  with- 
in, you  w^U  deepen  your  water  to  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms,  and  may  anchor 
as  most  convenient  for  your  purpose.    From  Cananea  southward,  you 
will  fall  in  with  a  small  island  called  Castillo  ;  this  is  nearly  opposite  to 
Arrepira,  which  is  now  not  navigable.    Farther  on  is  Figuera,  another 
fmall  island  ;  an4  coasting  along  you  will  reach  the  Barra  de  Soparagui, 
Admitting  canoes  only.     This  creek  is  divided  from  the  main  entrance  to 
the  bay  of  Paraaguaby  the  island  of  Pecas,  near  a  mile  from  the  southern 
part  of  lyhich  are  some  rocks.     These  rocks  form  the  northern  bounda- 
ry of  the  channel,  while  the  island  do  Mel,  lies  to  the  south  ;  between 
the  passage  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width.     A  league  off  at  sea,  are  only  3}, 
if  and  6  fathoms,  but  as  you  approach  the  bar,  it  deepens  to  5,  6,  7,  and 
8  fathoms.     In  the  channel  are  4i  and  5  fathoms,  and  when  within,  you 
will  have  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms.     There  is  another  entrance  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mel  island,  called  Barra  de  Sul,  but  like  Barra  dc  Superagui,  it 
is  fit  only  for  boats.     The  course  to  Parangui  town,  and  th«i^  v'lla  Anto- 
nina  is  due  west ;  the  former  is  on  the  larboard  side,  almost  4  imagoes 
from  the  bar,  while  the  latter  is  rather  to  the  northward,  mn]  about  6 
leagues  up  the  river,  there  are  several  islands  scatteix'd  about,  but  the 
channel  is  generally  clear,  and  every  known  danger  is  visible.    Eight 
leagues  S.  W.  is  the  Barra  Guaratuba,  or  Guarativa,  before  you  reach 
which,  you  will  meet  two  small  islands  5  miles  from  the  shore.    The  en- 
trance to  Guaratuba  is  on  the  north  side,  near  a  large  rock,  where  you 
will  have  a  deep  channel  ^ith  15,  18,  and  20  fathoms  water;  but  from 
this,  all  is  shoal  to  the  southward,  and  to  the  seaward,  for  nearly  5  miles  - 
this  river  is  remarkably  rapid,  and  famed  for  its  fisheries.     Whoever 
runs  for  this  harbour  from  the  northward,  should  keep  close  to  the  land, 
make  for  the  point  of  the  rock  above  mentioned,  and  when  about  to  pn- 
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ter,  keep  the  small  flat  island  astern.  This  island  lies  about  H  mile  to 
sea,  and  your  anchorage  will  be  immediately  behind  the  hill  to  the  north- 
ward, or  opposite  to  the  hill  on  the  sooth  side.  This  river  is  supplied 
by  several  others,  of  which  Rio  St.  loao  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  upwards  of  12  leagues.  About  20  miles  sonth- 
ward  is  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Rio  St.  Francisco,  called  Bepitanga, 
capable  of  accommodating  any  vessel,  and  having  from  6  to  13  fathoms  in 
its  channel  to  sail  in,  it  is  adviseable  to  coast  up  the  land  which  lies  at 
the  southward  in  6,  7,  and  8  fathoms,  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  head- 
lantl  where  this  coast  ends,  you  should  make  for  the  northern  point,  tak- 
ing care  to  avoid  a  bank,  running  to  the  N.  £.  which  is  shoaly,  having 
not  more  than  one  fathom  at  low  water,  and  as  soon  as  this  north  point 
comes  abreast,  stand  S.  by  W.  for  the  town,  or  for  the  church  of  St.  Joxo, 
built  on  an  eminence  :  opposite  to  this  you  may  anchor  in  clear  grouml. 
The  other  entrance  to  the  river  is  5  leagues  to  the  southward,  and  fit 
only  for  canoes  ;  but  opposite  arc  two  islands  with  anchorage  and  shelter 
from  the  sea,  in  4  and  5  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  whitish  sand. 
To  the  southward  are  the  rivers  Tapuca  and  Tramandi ;  the  latter  is 
narrow  but  deep,  and  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  more  than  40  leagues. 
The  Enseneda  de  Tajayhuge  is  to  the  southward,  and  farther  on  the  bay 
of  Guaraupas,  the  entrance  to  which  is  8  or  9  miles  in  breadth,  well 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  depth-  of  water  for  any  ship  ;  two  rivers 
discharge  themselves  into  this  bay,  over  beds  of  white  rocks,  and  the  sur- 
rbunding  land  is  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is  point 
Manduri,  from  whence  you  proceed  south,  to  the  island  of  St.  Catharina  ; 
this  island  is  33  mile?  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  is  in 
some  places  very  narrow.  On  its  eastern  side  wo  Know  of  no  anchor- 
age ;  its  northern  point  lies  in  21°  2\'  south  latitude,  in  coming  from 
the  northward,  it  has  a  remarkable  island,  shaped  liken  galley,  by  which 
name  it  is  generally  distinguished  ;  while  to  the  southward  is  Alvaredo,  oi 
Woody  island,  to  the  westward  is  the  bay  of  Ti^iicas.  To  enter  between 
St,  Catharina  and  the  main,  the  best  and  most  frequented  passage  is  be- 
tween the  north  point  of  the  island  and  Alveredo  ;  but  you  may  go  be- 
tween Alveredo  and  Galley  islands,  and  in  case  you  cannot  ar.complisli 
either  of  these,  proceed  between  (»allcy  island  and  the  main  ;  and  should 
the  wind  die  away,  turn  in  and  anchor  in  Tijnca  bay.  Desirous  how- 
ever, to  get  to  St.  Catharina,  keep  midchanncl,  and  steer  southward  be- 
tween two  forts,  anchoring  abroast  of  the  river  Katones,  or  go  on  to  the 
town,  which  stands  on  the  western  part  of  the  islatid,  and  i^  much  tVc- 
quented  ;  there  is  a  southern  channel,  but  it  is  di-Ticult  to  ninigatc,  an-i 
chiefly  used  by  boats  :  water  may  be  hnd  of  good  quality,  and  in  aLuu- 
dance  ;  also  provisions  and  many  articles  of  r.ommerce.  Tiie  tides  ;jre 
irregular,  the  tlood  entering  by  the  two  channels  north  an*!  south,  a:nl 
proceeding  as  far  as  the  narrow  strait,  but  yet  it  does  not  rise  above  :> 
feet.  Arazatiba  bay  is  on  the  main,  to  the  southward,  whore  vc«>>cl:? 
sometimes  shelter,  but  we  have  already  said  the  entrance  to  it  is  danger- 
ous. Three  small  islands  lie  at  its  mouth,  on  one  of  which  a  fort  is  erect- 
ed, and  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  these,  are  three  others  some- 
what larger,  and  called  the  Irinines.  N.  E,  of  these  is  the  Molequt-s  di> 
Sul,  and  southeasterly  is  Coral  island,  or  Rock,  between  which  and  th«^ 
shore,  vessels  may  anchor.  To  the  southward,  in  latitude  2H°is  another 
island,  called  Aboreda  del  Sul ;  this  is  situated  about  2  leagues  from  thi- 
shore,  and  between  is  a  good  passage.  Tp  the  southward  are  rivers  Pa- 
la*,  Kiriquctra,  and  the  inlands  Embatuba,  lying  close  in  with  the  shore. 
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Passing  on,  you  will  observe  the  Hill  of  St.  Martha,  a  projecting  head- 
land, and  forming  the  southern  point  to  the  Lagoon  river,  on  the  north 
point  of  which,  is  ViHa  Neuva;  the  intermediate  rivers  from  St.  Catha- 
rina  to  this  place  are  snftall,  and  choked  with  sand.  Vessels  therefore 
give  this  part  of  the  coast  a  good  birth,  sailing  at  30  or  40  miles  from  the 
land,  and  having  40,  45^  and  60  fathoms  water,  without  any  danger.  From 
hence  the  shore  bends  west  and  southwesterly,  high  ridges  of  mountains 
appearing  inland.  The  rivers  Urueanqua  or  Aracangua,  near  which 
stands  a  convent,  Iboipitinhi  and  Manpitabi,  lie  between  ;  they  are  all 
shallow,  and  unfrequented  by  any  but  canoes.  To  the  southward  is  the 
Lake  Tramanday,  having  a  village  of  the  same  name  to  the  northward, 
and  that  of  loao  Antines  to  the  southward  ;  the  entrance  to  this  appears 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  opens  into  a  large  lake  running  northerly  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast ;  about  50  leagues  off  land  now  intervenes,  running 
generally  south  and  southwest,  without  any  river  or  bay.  You  will  then 
arrive  at  the  ftio  Grande,  or  Great  Lake  of  St.  Pedro,  the  entrance  to 
which  lies  in  32^  8'  or  10'  south,  but  Vessels  having  a  northerly  wind, 
should  make  the  land  in  latitude  SP  30'  south  ;  but  with  a  southerly  wind 
in  latitude  32^  20^  soutii,  approachii^  the  land  to  a  convenient  distance 
without  any  risk.  Across  the  mquth  of  this  river  runs  a  bar,  and  as  you 
approach,  y^u  will  see  a  Pilot  boat  stationed  there,  purposed  to  direct  the 
mariner.  Observe  her  hoist  a  red  and  white  flag  fore  and  aft ;  if  both  are 
kept  up,  be  sure  there  is  sufficient  water  over  the  bar ;  you  must  then 
steer  directly  for  the  Pilot  boat,  watching  the  motions  of  the  flags  ;  for  if 
the  Pilot  directs  you  to  steer  to  the  starboard,  he  will  lower  the  staff  the 
flag  is  affixed  to,  pointing  it  starboard  ;  this  he  will  continue  to  do  until 
you  steer  the  proper  course  ;  he  will  then  return  the  staff  to  its  former 
position.  The  same  with  the  other  flag.  When  there  is  but  one  flag  up, 
you  must  steer  directly  for  the  boat.  When  one  red  flag  only  is  put  up  and 
taken  down  again  immediately,  you  must  anchor,  hoist  your  colours  and  a 
jack  at  the  fore-top-mast-head  ;  the  Pilot  will  then  come  on  board.  But 
should  the  weather  not  permit  your  Anchoring,  you  must  put  off  to  sea  ; 
for  when  the  winds  blow  strong  on  shore,  and  the  sea  runs  high,  the  land 
ought  not  to  be  approached  too  near,  it  will  always  then  be  most  prudent 
to  keep  9  leagues  off,  or  in  aliout  30  fathoms  water.  The  S.  E.  and  S.  S. 
W.  winds  cause  tfaev  greatest  rise  of  water  over  the  bar.  When  the  wind 
is  from  £.  S.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  the  south  bar  is  th^  best  to  enter ;  and  with 
winds  from  £.  to  N.  the  north  bar.  Although  the  entrance  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  narrow,  yet  when  within,  it  widens  to  a  large  lake,  running 
northerly  for  upwards  of  two  degrees,  and  receiving  several  rivers  from 
the  westward  ;  bn  entering  over  the  bar,  you  will  have  a  fortress  on  the 
western  land,  and  farther  in,  several  batteries,  untii  you  arrive  at  the  Vilr 
la  Grande,  whore  stands  the  Fort  St.  Pedro  ;  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
shore,  stand  the  batteries  of  St.  Pedro,  near  the  entrance,  and  the  batte- 
ries of  St.  George  and  St.  Barbaria  further  on  ;  you  will  then  paA'Fort 
da  Coniscao  and  Fort  das  Fingueras  ;  there  is  also  another  battery  to  the 
northward  ;  over  the  north  bar  is  1^  fathom  at  low  ^ater,  and  over  the 
south  3  and  2  fathoms  ;  within  the  bar  is  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms,  and  vessels 
may  anchor  either  before  the  battery  da  Fuarda  do  Pontal,  on  the  west- 
ern side,  or  near  Fort  Figueras,  or  fjrther  north.  The  Lake  of  Rio 
Qrnndo  has  also  a  communication  with  a  large  lake  to^the  southward,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  channel,  guarded  by  FortGonzalo  ;  two  degrees  soutU 
of  Rio  Grando,  is  the  river  Chuy,  narrow  and  little  known;  this  is  the 
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entri  aea  tolhe  luke  nboTe  mcntioDcd,  bViug  on  its  aouUiern 

bank  chael.     Between  Kio  Grande  unci  to  tlie  KOuthnanl  of 

this  ri?Rr. .  is  point  Gmutle  CnsliUos,  Ihf!  shores  are  encumbered 

with  D  I        ,  tlieii'  exuct  forms  and  depths  of  niiter,  being  koowii 

odI^  to  .  I...  ) ;  it  La  asserted,  some  of  tbese  shallowa  extend  10  and 
15  leagu  Llie  shore  :  it  19  therefore  recommended,  that  aiHriaeri 

bound  to  tide,  do  not  make  land  in  a  higher  latitude  than  33°  20' 

S.     Vcss  i  to  the  river  Plaic,  should  make  the  land  of  St.  Mary 

in  latitude  S.  as  hereafter  directed.     Off  the  cuaal  of  South  Ame- 

rica, but  ai  a  iciy  considerable  disl^ince,  is  the  Islands  ofTrioidada  and 
Ascensao,  a  description  of  these  may  be  considered  useful.  The  Islaml 
of  Tiinidada  lies  in  20"  28'  aoath  latitude,  and  in  longitude  29"  5'  Ueat. 
In  coining  from  the  eastward,  as  j'ou  approach  it,  the  Islands  of  Martin 
Vhz,  three  in  number,  will  first  be  perceived  »l  the  diiititace  of  S  leagues 
off;  they  are  remiirkablr.,  o'  about  9  leagues  C  by  N.  ofTrinidada, 

are  nearly  north  and  south  1  1  other,  and  cannot  easily  be  mistaken. 

The  middle  one  is  high  and  lu.c.ed  nith  grass,  tlie  tiro  others  quite  bar- 
ren. Between  the  southernmost  and  centre  rocks  is  a  passage,  but  be- 
tween that  and  the  northernmost,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  one. 
they  appearing  almost  to  join,  and  when  seen  at  a  distiince,  are  like  tive 
distinct  heads  of  land.  Trinidada  is  nearly  6  miles  round,  unequal  am] 
rugged;  mostly  barren,  though  in  the  valleys  are  several  shrubs,  with 

plenty  of  sea  fowl,  aud  the  shores  are  covered  at  times  with  stock  lish. 

The  landing  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great  surf  which  continually 
breaks  round  the  Island  ;  this  occasions  watering  to  be  scarcely  practi- 
cable, though  the  water  is  excellent,  yet  is  doubted  whether  it  be  plenti- 
ful or  permanent.  Yon  may  anchor  00  the  west  side  of  the  Island,  about 
a  mile  t'rom  the  shore,  in  from  40  to  4a  f.ithoms,  coarse  sand  ;  but  do  not 
anchor  nearer.  Mere  you  will  sec  a  stupendous  chasm  in  the  rock,  form- 
ing an  arch,  and  two  remiirkable  rocks  called  the  monument  and  ihe  su- 
gar-loaf, the  forber  850  feet  high,  the  latter  11€0  feet,  and  both  have 
trees  on  their  summits.  It  is  said  the  best  anchorage  lies  offthe  east  side, 
.  the  west  side  being  rocky  ;  this  side  is  distinguished  by  an  old  Church 
with  a  large  cross  upon  it  ;  off  this  you  may  anchor  in  6,  8, 10,  and  12  fa- 
thoms, the  cross  bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  a  point  of  land,  resembling  Ihe 
South  Foreland,  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  ;  thus  situated,  we  are  told  a  vessel 
may  be  moored  with  one  cable  on  shore.  The  watering  place  is  near  the 
church.  Here  the  wind  is  very  variable  ;  sometimes  light  airs  and  calms 
■occeed  S.  E.  winds;  sometimes  a  N.  N.  E.  wind  has  been  known  to  blow 
for  months,  and  sometimes  heavy  squalls  will  set  from  the  westward. 

The  Island  of  Asceniao  is  said  by  a  Portuguese  qiariner  to  lie  io  lali- 
todt  20"  J6'  S.  and  longitude  35°  UH'  W.  and  by  liim  thus  described  :  He 
states  it  to  be  high,  having  a  cove  on  its  north  side,  with  fresh  water  ;  oft' 
its  western  side  are  five  small  islands  or  rocks,  one  of  which  stretching 
far  out  to  seaward,  appears  like  a  ship  under  sail.  Fish  and  wild  fowl  are 
there  in  abundance,  but  modern  navigators  deny  the  above  situation  for 
this'iiland,  sjid  altogether  doubt  its  existence. 


Directions  for  making  the  land^  and  coming  down  to  the  Bar  0/ 
Rio  Granile. 


1 


Tbe  land  is  very  low,  and  hsrdly  to  be  e< 
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fathoms ;  when  first  seen,  you  discover  sandy  bills,  brush  wood,  and 
green  meadows.     There  are  but  few  objects  tp  give  you  sufficient  know*" 
l^dge  to  ascertain  the  place  with  exactness,  but  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  N. 
Ef  (the  coast  runs  N.  E.  and  S,  W.)  you  will  see  the  church  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Electa,  which  in  clear  weather  is  distiiSbtly  seen  in  7  fathoms,  in 
which  depth  of  water  you  may  sail  from  this  to  the  bar*    From  the  church 
as  you  sail  down  appear  high  hillocks  of  land,  which  are  perfectly  bare 
of  any  objects.     After  running  the  last  named  distance,  you  must  be  look- 
ing out  for  the  tower  beacon,  which  is  white,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  house  about  40  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  will  be  hoisted  a  red 
flag,  immediately  on  discovery  of  a  vessel,  upon  which  the  pilot  boat 
goes  down  to  anchor  on  the  bar,  to  wait  the  vessel  bound  in.     This  boat 
will  have  a  white  flag  flying,  the  pilot  on  board  will  be  waving  a  red  flag, 
either  to  starboard  or  larboard,  which  directs  the  vessel  approaching  the 
bar  how  to  steer,  till  you  are  just  upon  them,  when  they  immediately 
heave  up  their  anchors  and  get  under  weigh  for  you  to  follow  them* 
The  boat  has  two  spritsails,  and  sails  fast.     A  vessel  has  to  run  all  chan- 
ces to  go  over  the  bar,  and  ought  not  to  draw  more  than  S  feet  9  inches. 
If  you  draw  9  feet  and  |  of  an  inch,  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  hoist  a 
red  flag,  with  a  white  one  under  it,  on  the  fore- top-gallant-mast  head, 
both  of  which  should  be  l.trge  and  easily  discovered  ;  if,  after  this,  yoa 
observe  the  boat  still  continues  her  white  flag  flying,  you  may  venture 
to  run  down  to  the  bar  to  go  in  ;  but  should  the  white  flag  be  lowered, 
you  are  to  come  to  anchor  or  put  about.     A  vessel  drawing  10  feet  2 
inches,  (which  is  the -most  water  a  vessel  ought  to  draw  bound  there,) 
must  hoist  on  her  fore-top-gullant-mast-head  a  red  flag  and  a  blue  one 
under,  observing  at  the  same  time  if  the  pilot  boat  continues  her  white 
.  flag  flying,  you  may  approach  her;  if  it  is  hauled -down,  anchor  or  go 
about,  as  the  lowering  it  shows  there  is  not  suflicient  water  on  the  bar.. 
In  approaching  the  bar  you  shoalen  your  water  very  suddenly  from  5, 4, 
3,  and  2i  fathoms,  which  last  is  what  you  ought  to  have  on  the  bar. 

It  is  judged  most  proper  to  make  the  land  in  about  31°  3'  S.  and  not  to 
run  in  for  it  till  you  have  observed  in  that  latitude  ;  also  the  lead  should 
be  strictly  attended  to,  as  the  current  sets  generally  to  the  northward, 
and  storms  have  put  many  vessels  on  shore  when  least  expected. 


General  remarKs  on  the  harbour  of  R\o  Janeiro  and  Cape  Frio. 

From  Abrolho^s  bank  the  soundings  extend  to  a  considerable  distance 
fVom  the  coast  all  along  to  Cape  Frio.  This  Cape  is  remarkable  headl- 
land,  with  several  small  islands  near  it  on  the  N.  E.  side«  and  one  form- 
ing its  extreme  point ;  about  6  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape, 
there  is  a  bay  which  is  said  to  aflbrd  safe  anchon^  inside  of  the  islands. 

Ships  steering  for  Cape  Frio  should  take  care  not  to  run  into  this  bajt, 
particularly  with  the  winds  easterly  or  south-easterly,  in  the  night.  The 
land  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  is  mountainom,  but  near  it  of  middling 
height,  appearing.like  islands  ;  the  Cape  itself  makes  in  two  huramockty 
like  paps,  and  has  deep  water  near  it. 

Ships  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro  endeavonr  to  fall  in  with  Cape  Frio  ;  it  i# 
therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  this  promontory.— 
Capl  James  Mortlocks,  an  excellent  observer,  made  it  at  one  time  in  lati* 
tilde  23''  r  S. ;  at  another  time  in  23°  ^  S.  and  ia  loi^tude  41''  42^  W. 
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C apt.  To  od  Qb«ervations,  mmlc  il  in  Intilude  £3"  1' South,  hwA 

longitude  W.     Several  ship's  journals  prove  this  Cape  to  be  in 

latitude  L  U-,    or  23^  i'  S.    wbereiis   the  English  Directories  er- 

roneoiulir  o  be  iu  latitude  22°  41'  S.  an  error  which  might  induce 

a  n  luB  ship  on  Bhoic,     Some  observers  have  made  l6e 

es  more  easterly  than  the  longitude  mentiooed  ;  but  as 

dt  Tosin  were  careful  observers,  and  agree  with  each 

the  true  situation  of  Cape  Frio  maj  be  stated  latitude 

longitude  Ji°  -10'  W. 

1  c     Cape  Frio  to  the  Sugar-loaf  (which  forms  tlie  western 

i     'the  b     hour  of  Hio  Janeiro)  trencher  enal  and  west  nearly,  dis- 
lues;  the  nuundingg  are  regular  and  the  coast  periectly  clear  from  all 
1  generally  lind  natron^  current  setting  to  the  westward.  Off  the 
.he  harbour  lie  aeveral  smull  rslands,  which  is  an  excellent 
.k  .^sdels  running  for  this  port  ;  you  need  not  be  afraiil  to  ap- 

'-   .     "va  aa  the  water  is  bold,  having  from  2!)  to  2i  fathoms  all  round 
le  pasiiage  between  Kazor  and  Round  island  is  clear  and  good  ; 
nilea  from  each  other  ;  the  &ugar-lonf  forms  the  western,  and 
lize  the  eastern  enlraoce  of  the  harbour,  and  benr  east  and 
..^»  iroui  each  other,  distant  one  mile.    There  is  no  kind  of  danger  in  en- 
leruigthe  hnrbour  ;  all  that  is  necessary,  i^  to  keep  your  ship  (if  you  are 
not  acquainted)  in  the  broiidway,  rather  borderiag  on  the  Cruize  side,  for 
should  the  wind  be  far  to  the  northward  you  may  fetch  in  nithoat  lack- 
ing.    The  harbour  is  spacious,  good,  and  well  fortibcd  )  it  is  high  water 
on  the  bar  at  full  and  change  at  4  o'clock  ;  th«  tides  do  not  ebb  and  6ow 
regular,  but  are  governed  principally  by  the  wiud,  run  with  great  velocity 
Bod  rise  about  six  feet. 

The  latitude  nnd  longitude  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  as  necertained  by  a  good 
survey  in  1 796,  is  latitude  22°  57'  S.  longitude  42°  J4'  W.  var.  T°  E. 

Vessels  wanting  lai^e  quantities  of  water  have  to  apply  to  the  Custom- 
House,  for  their  mode  of  bringing  it  oH'  is  with  a  large  tank  which  hold* 
from  12  to  1 40i)0  gallons,  and  for  this  quantity  you  pay  24  dollars. 
Var.  at  Rio  Janeiro  6'  E. 


General  directions  for  leaving- Rio  3 anGtrOy  and  buund  to  the 
River  Plate. 

In  leaving  Rio  Janeiro,  you  must  endeavour  to  get  an  offing  of  from  IG 
to  20  leagues,  where  yon  will  hirve  60  to  70  fathoms,  but  as  you  get  to 
the  southward,  into  the  latitude  of30and31  deg.  south,  you  will  have  not 
more  than  33  to  40  fathoms,  twenty  les^es  distant  from  the  land,  and  by 
standing  on  S.  by  VV.  orS.  S.  W.  you  will  perceive  the  water  shoal  to  14 
and  It  fathoms,  at  about  16  or  18  leagues  from  the  land.  Large  sbip» 
should  not  f|et  less  than  1 6  fathoms,  especially  between  Rio  Omide  and 
the  Great  CaatiUos,  a  point  8  or  10  leagues  north  of  Cape  St.  Mary's,  a> 
there  are  otany  shoals  and  basks  with  only  5  and  fl  fathoms,  although  they 
lie  10  or  12  leagues  off  the  land,  in  had  weather  a  great  swell  breaks 
over  them,  which  is  dangerous  even  to  small  ships.  Comrr^  from  Rio- 
Janeiro  to  the  River  Plate,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  rinp  Samson  bad  on- 
ly 4  and  6  fathoms,  rocky  ground,  in  thelalitade  o[33deg.  30  min.  though 
at  the  time, -the  land  id  clear  weather  could  tiotheseen.  Steerini  souths 
tbe  water  deepened  to  16  and  \Z  ^thonM^  ud  to  the  southward  of  34  d«- 
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grces  steering  S.  W.  by  S.  the  water  still  deepened,  the  bottom  mud. — 
When  you  are  in  latitude  34  degrees  30  minutes,  or  35  degrees  S.  and 
have  from  20  to  22  fathoms,  should  the  weather  be  fair,  and  the  wind 
northeasterly,  haul  in  for  Cape  St.  Mary^s,  which  is  in  \he  latitude  of  34 
degrees  5S  minutes  S.  and  longitude  54  degrees  W.  steer  in  W.  by  S.  un- 
til you  get  into  16  fathoms,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  clear,  you  will 
discern  the  land  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  ;  but  should  you  be 
in  tlie  latitude  of  the  cape  with  hazy  weather,  and  only  16  fathoms,  steer 
S.  S.  W.  or  S.  W.  by  S.  until  you  get  into  the  latitude  of  Lobes,  keeping  I 
in  from  16  to  20  fathoms  ;  if  more  than  20,  steer  westerly  ;  but  if  less 
than  16,  steer  southerly.  Being  between  the  Point  Castillos  and  Cape 
St.  Mary's,  the  water  decreases  suddenly,  and  must  be  cautiously  ap** 
proached. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  Lobes,  and  having  22  fathoms,  steer  west, 
which  course  will  carry  you  clear  about  a  league  south  of  Lobes,  and  by 
not  letting  your  water  be  less  than  18  fathoms,  nor  more  than  22,  you 
will  ascertain  to  a  certainty  that  you  are  to  the  southward  of  Lobes,  and 
to  the  northward  of  the  English  bank.  Standing  on  to  the  westward  do 
not  get  into  more  than  22  fathoms,  particularly  when  you  are  to  the 
westward  of  Lobes,  from  Lobes  to  Flores  island,  you  will  ha?e  between 
1 7  and  7  fathoms,  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  islands,  the  soundings 
being  very  regular  as  you  approach  Flores.  The  proper  dhannel  is  with 
a  ground  of  sofl  clay  ;  but  sand  intermixed  with  stones,  shelb,  and  gra- 
vel, is  a  sure  sign  of  your  being  in^a  parallel  with  the  English  bank  ;  and 
should  you  meet  with  brown  sand,  or  mud,  or  clay,  you  will  be  to  the 
southward  of  the  English  bank.  When  near  Flores,  your  depth  is  the 
same  to  the  northward  as  to  the  southward,  but  the  ground  is  harder  to 
the  former  than  the  latter ;  therefore  when  you  find  hard  ground,  alter 
the  course  southerly.  Pass  Flores  to  the  southward,  because  of  a  ledge 
of  rocks  stretching  out  3|  of  a  mile  from  its  northi;rn  point,  having  no 
more  than  2  fathoms  in  several  places  :  if  with  a  line  of  battle  ship,  come 
not  nearer  than  a  mile  of  Flores'  southern  part,  unless  the  wind  is  scant, 
and  you  are  desirous  of  hauling  for  a  weatherly  anchorage,  with  E.  or  S. 
E.  winds,  in  which  case  you  may  near  it  to  about  ^  of  a  mile,  when  yoU' 
will  have  5i  and  6  fathoms.  Bring  the  south  point  of  the  island  S.  E.  by 
E.  i-  E.  and  the  north  point  £.  by  N.  i  N.  and  you  will  have  from  5  to 
bi  fathoms  ;  this  is  the  best  anchorage  for  large  ships  :  you  will  be  near 
a  mile  from  the  island,  and  have  a  muddy  bottom.  S.  W.  i  W.  |  of  a 
mile  from  the  south  part  of  the  island,  is  a  shoal  with  only  23  feet  water 
upon  it,  on  which  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Raisonable  struck,  but 
got  off  without  damage.  Mr.  Oakes,  Master  in  the  British  navy,  says  of 
this  shoal,  that  it  is  a  rock  extending  nearly  E.  S.  £.  and  W.  N.  W.  about 
a  cable  in  length,  and  i  in  breadth,  being  distant  from  the  island  about  } 
of  a  mile,  its  least  water  4  fathoms,  and  that  part  of  it,  not  above  5  fa- 
thoms in  circumference  :  the  other  parts  of  the  ahoal  were  4i  fathoms, 
at  ^  less  o,  he  was  off  the  rock  in  muddy  bottom.  In  the  shoalest  part 
the  following  bearings  were  taken  ;  the  enter  point  of  the  rock  of  the  N. 
W.  end  of  the  Island  Flores,  E.  by  N.  i  N.  The  extreme  point  of  a  low 
edge  running  toward  the  main  from  the  same  end  of  the  island,  on  with 
the  saddle  of  the  N.  E.  hill  on  the  island,  bearing  N.  E.  i  E.  The  N.  E. 
point  yf  the  island  N.  E.  ^  N.  nearly,  and  the  Mount  west.  On  the  east 
of  the  Flores  island  is  no  good  anchorage.  Going  from  Flores  toward 
Monte  Video,  steer  W.  by  S.  or  W.  by  S.  i  S. ;  ^ou  will  then  avoid  a 
dangerous  shoal,  having  only  1 1  feet  water.     This  lies  off  the  Goritta 
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rocks,  ([t  is  Ihus  described  by  the  Sarah  of  Landon,  ntiich  struck  nnd 
remained  on  it  8  hours.)  It  lies  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E  la  iiboiil  Ino  thirds 
of  a  cable  in  length,  and  one  fourth  of  a  cnb)e  in  mdlb,  having  only  1 1 
feet  on  its  shaLloiveat  pnrt.  and  h  fathoms  all  round.  The  bearings  tnkea 
on  board  while  agrwind,  were  the  N.  E.  part  of  Qoritta  rocks  N.  W,  i 
N.  dit^laot  2  miles  ;  highest  part  nf  Maldonado  mountains.  N.  E.  by  E. ; 
the  south  point  of  Flores  K.  j  S.  Gorilta  rocks  near  the  main,  W.  by  N.  J 
N.  and  point  Braba,  W,  ^  S.  E.  N.  E.  from  point  Braba,  U  another  shoal, 
dangerous,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  round  it 
you  nill  have  '2i  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  2  cables'  length.  Th<> 
bearings  on  this  shoal  are,  Point  Br»ba,  W.  S.  VV.  about  2  miles,  Gorilta 
Point  N.  E.  by  N.  ;  the  centre  of  the  white  sandy  bay,  N.  W, ;  eastern- 
most Farm  House,  west  of  Goritta  Point  N.  i  W.  Inside  this  shoal  is  a 
good  channel,  and  between  it  and  the  point  is  <iinchorage  to  the  N.  E.  ot' 
the  shoal  in  2i  fathoms.  Observe  Point  Braba  will  bear  S.  \V .  or  K.  W. 
by  S.  and  at  the  distance  from  the  shore  of  about  one  mile,  you  will  lie 
well  sheltered  from  the  W.  and  S.  W.  winds,  with  room  enough  for  AO 
sail  to  anchor;  there  are  21  fathoms  for  a  mile  and  a  half  or  2  miles 
round  the  bay.  Continue  this  course  until  you  bring  the  mount  to  bear 
N.  W.  by  W,  or  N.  VV  ,  then  haul  in  for  the  harbour  or  the  men  of  war's 
anchorage,  which  is  about  6  miles  from  the  Tower  ;  (the  mount  will  then 
bear  N.  W,  by  N.  and  the  town  of  Monte  Video  north,)  in  4  and  4i  fn- 
thoms,  muddy  ground. 


Remarks  concerning  the  Winds,  Wtalher,  Tide*,  or  Currenfi,  Soundingt,  ^, 
ill  Ihe  Kiver  Plata,  with  n  fern  iTDlruclioni  for  navigating  therein,  hy 
Capl.  Ptur  Ueywood,  of  the  Jtot/al  Aai>7< 

AT  the  entniQce  of  the  Plata,  the  prevailingwinds,  during  the  summer 
months  from  September  tilt  March,  are  north -easterly,  with  tolemble 
clear  weather  overhead,  but  a  dense  atmosphere  near  the  horizon. 
These  winds  haul  gradually  to  the  eastward  as  you  advance  up  the  river  ; 
and  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  strong  breezes  from  the  south- 
eastward are  common  at  this  season,  accompanied  with  rain  and  foul 
weather.  Up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  summer  months,  the  S.  E. 
winds  are  fresh  generally  in  the  day  time,  banliog  round  to  the  northward 
in  the  night. 

During  the  winter  months  from  March  till  September,  the  prevailing 
winds  at  the  eniranci  of  the  Plata  are  S.  W.  or  more  westerly  ;  but 
up  the  river,  mon,  generally  from  the  northward  than  the  southward 

Th.e  winter  season  ii  best  in  point  of  weather,  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  for 
the  winds  being  chiefly  from  the  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  the  water  is  smooth,  and 
Ihe  communication  can  be  kept  up  between  the  shore  and  shipping  with 
more  lacility.  The  weBther  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  fo^y  :— 
fogs  are  most  common  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
prevail  more  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  as  farni*  as  the  S.  E.  tail  of  the 
Orlez,  than  up  above  the  banks. 

As  it  cannot  he  said  that  there  are  regular  tides  in  the  Plata,  bi^f  car- 
rents,  Bs  uncertain  in  their  duration  as  they  are  irregular  in  their  retr 
and  direction  :  no  certain  allowaoce  can  be  made  fer  them,  and  Iherefr^ie 
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a  ground  log  should  always  be  used,  to  know  the  course  made  good,  and 
distance  run. 

The  tides,  speaking  generally,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  settled, 
and  the  winds  moderate,  do  not,  in  any  part  of  this  river,  rise  or  fall  more 
than  five  or  six  feet ;  though  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  we  had,  when  the  winds  were  strong  at  N.  W.  as  lit- 
tle sometimes  as  fifteen  feet  water  ;  and  with  strong  breezes  from  the  £. 
S.  £.  to  S.  S.  W.  the  depth  was  upwards  of  five  fathoms  ;  but,  except  on 
such  extraordinary  occasions,  we  had  between  1 7  and  22  feet  water.  I 
have  heard,  however,  some  marvellous  stories  of  the  river  having  been 
almost  dried  up,  across  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Colonia,  during  heavy 
westerly  gales. 

The  Iliver  Plata  has  many  singularities,  though  I  think  they  may,  in  a 
great  measure  be  accounted  for  from  its  formation  being  so  different  from 
any  other  known  river :  Its  entrance  being  very  wide  and  shallow,  it  is 
affected  by  every  change  of  wind  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  shifl  of  wind  may  be  predicted  to  a  certainty  almost,  by 
carefully  observing  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  and  the  set 
of  the  currents,  as  they  usually  shift  before  the  wind;  In  calm  weather 
the  currents  are  generally  very  slack,  and  then  as  regular  almost  as  tides, 
setting  up  and  down  the  river  alternately.  When  the  winds  are  variable 
the  currents  are  equally  so  ;  and  1  have  known  the  ship  to  be  curren- 
rode  four  difilerent  ways  in  less  than  six  hours.  When  the  current  comes 
in  from  the  eastward  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Plata,  a  north-easterly 
wind  may  (generally)  be  expected  to  follow ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
(should  the  wind  have  been  previously  to  the  S.  £.)  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  will  fall  a  little  ;  but  much  more  if  the  transition  be  quick 
from  south-west  without  stopping  on  the  south-eastern  board. 

When  the  wind  continues  in  the  N.  £.  quarter,  the  mercury  is  more 
depressed  (comparatively  speaking  as  to  its  strength,)  than  with  any  oth- 
er wind,  and.there  is  usually  then  a  set  into  the  river  on  the  north  bank, 
and  out  on  the  opposite  ;  indeed,  whilst  the  winds  are  between  N.  £. 
and  S.  S.  £.  the  current  generally  runs  up  to  the  westward,  past  Mortte 
Video,  though  without  much  augmenting  the  depth  of  water  off  that  place, 
but  filling  the  river  up  above  the  banks. 

The  winds  between  N.  N.  £.  and  W.  N.  W.  make  the  water  lowef^t, 
the  outset  being  then  strongest  along  the  6outh  bank  of  the  river 
past  Point  del  Indio  and  Point  la  Memoria,  but  very  inconsiderable  along 
the  north  bank. 

Before  the  setting  in  of  a  S.  W.  gale,  or  pampero,  the  weather  is  usu- 
ctlly  very  unsettled,  and  the  winds  unsteady  and  variable  in  the  northern 
and  north-western  boards,  and  preceded  by  a  considerable  fail  in  the 
mercury,  though  it  usually  rises  a  little  again  before  the  wind  shifts  to  the 
south-west ;  and  oflen  continues  to  rise,  even  though  the  wind  may  in- 
crease from  that  quarter. 

Before  these  winds  set  in  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  current  runs  up  and  fills 
the  river  unusually  high  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  strong  an  outset  is  cxpe-' 
ricnced  along  the  north  bank,  which  continues  whilst  the  winds  are  strong- 
est from  the  W.  S.  W.  la  S.  seeming  to  prove  that  these  winds  force  up 
from  the  southward  a  lars^e  accumulated  body  of  water  past  Cape  St.  An- 
tonio, which  can  only  find  a  pslssage  out  again  by  the  north- shore,  where 
they  increase  the  depth  ef  water,  as  well  as  up  the  river ;  and,  particu- 
larly the  shallow  harbour  of  Monte  Video.     Whilst  these  S.  W.  wind? 
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In—  «  '■')l(l,  and  (he  ntinosphere  clear  and  elnfilic,  in  a  degree 
a  vith  in  Hny  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  gener- 
al -■"  some  da jH  of  fine  serene  weather  ;  llic  wind  coDtinu- 
ing  the  southward,  orvarying  to  (he  eastward. 

I  lown  the  velocity  of  the  lide  or  current  in  the  Hirer 

''  .0  exceed  three  knots  per  hour;  but  I  have    heard  it 

t    they  hare  found  it  run  et  the  rale  of  mi  or  seven 

rhe  V,  jtside  the  River  Plata,  and  particularly  about  Cape  Si. 

■n-  frequently  from  tbe   north-westward  and  northward, 

3.   E.  summer  and  S.  W.  winter  gales  blow,  about  the 

—  1       full  moon,  1  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  most  advisable 

in       a  the  rirer,  to  get  in  with  the  land  abojt  the  latitude 

W      h  ii  31"  40'  S.  and  its  longitude  Sri"  54'  W.  of  Grcen- 

■n         0'  !  Ji  itioote  Video. 

>h»,]de  33-  o.  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  off  tbe  land  full  36 

"*>ere  the  depth  of  water  in  longitude  a"  iO'  W.  is  gafatborns, 

f  the  bottom   dark  olive  coloured  mud,  as  well  as  all  aloug 

t  verge  of  the  bank. 

in  laiimue  34°  S,  and  30  leagues  from  tbe  land,   the  bank  is  steep  and 

the  soundings  decrease  quickly  in  standing  to  the  westward,  to  33  fathoms, 

SU  leagues  off. 

In  latitude  31"  20'  S.  and  longitude  51°  50'  W.  or  about  30  leagues 
east  of  the  Great  Castellos  Rock,  the  depth  is  63  or  64  fathoms,  and  the 
bottom  dark  mud.  In  standii^  in  for  the  land,  between  the  Great  Cas- 
tellos and  Cape  St.  Mary's,  the  water  shoals  in  a  short  distance  frooi  60 
to  25  fathoms,  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  changes  to  sand,  which  grows 
coarser  ns  you  approach  the  const,  and  as  far  as  seven  leagues  off  shore 
is  intermixeii  with  ahelU.  This  bottom  is  found  only  in  .ind  to  the  north- 
ward of  (he  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Mary's,  except  very  close  in  with  it. 

To  the  southward  of  34°  40' S.  the  bottom  is  chiefly  mud,  intermixed 
with  tine  sand  or  gravel ;  aodif  a  ship  happens  to  beset  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  St.  Mary's,  as  she  hauls  in  for  the  land,  yet  keeps  to  the  north- 
ward of  Lobos,  she  will  get  out  of  fine  sand  into  dark  mud,  which  is  the 
qtfality  of  the  bottom  (chiefly)  between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Lobos,  as 
well  as  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  that  island  ;  and  the  depth  of 
water  generally  between  them,  26  and  20  fathoms. 

In  latitude  35°  S.  and  longitude  52°  W.  or  42  leagues  true  E.  of 
Lobos,  there  are  about  90  fathoms  water,  dark  sandy  bottom,  from 
whence  thabnnk  of  soundings  take?  a  S,  W.  direction.  East  of  Loboa  27 
leagues,  the  depth  of  water  is  25  fathoms  ;  and  in  steeringin,  on  its  pn- 
rallel,  the  same  depth  nearly  continues  till  very  near  that  island.  But 
if  yoii  should  be  set  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Lobos,  you  will  shoal 
the  water  to  as  little  even  as  lo  fathoms  perhaps,  on  a  hard  sandy  or 
gravelly  ridge,  that  extends  all  the  way  from  the  English  bonk,  in  its 
parallel  as  far  as  longitude  52"  30'  W.  or  full  18  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  the  meridian  of  Lobos. 

Thus  the  approach  to  this  river  cannot  be  considered  diingerou^,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  navigating,  and  due  attention  paid  to  the  lead  and 
to  the  course  steered. 

I  shall  here  insert  the  Honourable  Captain  Bouverie's  description  of 
Cape  St.  Mary,  &c.  which  I  believe  to  be  very  correct,  and  bis  direc- 
ihas  are  judicious  - 
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'*  Cape  St.  Mary  is  a  low  point,  with  rocks  all  about  it.  The  direction 
of  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  it  becomes  more  westerly  than  at  any 
other  part  to  the  northward  of  it ;  about  six  miles  north  of  it,  is  ahonse, 
with  a  row  of  trees  just  to  the  northward  of  the  house,  (probably  a  fence 
of  high  prickly  pear  bushes)  which  is  very  remarkable. 

**  About  a  mile  south  of  the  house  is  a  bluff  pointy  with  a  few  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  it,  which  is  remarkable,  as  being  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
coast,  the  general  character  of  which  is  a  sandy  beach.  One  cannot  fail 
of  knowing  the  Cape  by  thdse  marks,  if  you  run  down  the  coast  near  it ; 
if  you  are  at  any  distance  off,  you  will  not  perceiTe  them.  The  water 
off  Cape  St.  Mary  is  shoaler  I  ban  to  the  qorthward  of  it.  Off  the  Cape, 
in  a  S.  E.  direction,  yon  have  8^  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles.*' 

I  am  inclined  to  think  Captain  Bouverie  may  have  been  somewhat  de- 
ceived in  his  estimation  here  ;  for  I  found  more  water  at  the  distance  he 
mentions.  On  the  17th  November,  1810,  at  noon,  observed,  in  latitude 
34''  42'  S.  and  longitude  about- 2''  20"  £.  of  the  Mount  Video,  had  light 
winds  for  S.  by  W.  and  fine  weather ;  at  half  past  one  P.  M.  tacked  in 
23  fathoms  to  stand  in  shore,  and  carried  from  that  depth  to  18  fathoms, 
when  sights  were  taken  for  the  Christopher,  which  made  2^  13'  21^  E. 
of  Monte  Video,  Cape  St.  Mary's  bearing  N.  66^  W.  and  standing  on,  lay*- 
ing  up  W.  and  W.  by  N.  tacked  in  12|  fathoms  water,  the  prickly  pear 
hedge  mentioned  by  Capt  Bouverie  being  on  with  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
(which  is  formed  by  a  low  rocky  islet  nearly  joining  the  shore,)  bearing 
N.  by  compass,  and  the  breakers  stretching  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Cape  N. 
7^  E. ;  about  three  miles  was  our  distance  from  the  Cape.  Capt.  Bou- 
verie,  in  continuation,  says,  **  To  the  northward  of  it,  (the  cape)  be- 
tween it  and  Palma  you  have  10  or  11  fathoms  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore. 

*'  Ships  in  general  make  the  land  with  N.  or  N.  E.  winds  ;  therefore  it 
is  bi^t  to  keep  in  the  Cape's  latitude,  or  to  the  northward  o^  it  some- 
thing, till  you  get  soundings,  as  the  current  sets  to  the  S.  W.  |^^  is  better 
not  to  make  the  land  north  of  the  Cape  ;  not  that  I  believe  there  is  any 
absolute  danger,  but  the  water  in  many  places  is  shoal  a  long  way  off  the 
land,  and  would  alarm  any  one  not  acquainted  with  that  circumstance. 

«*  In  latitude  33^  27'  S  and  longitude  5?<>  OO'  W.  is  a  shoal  where  we 
found  9  fathoms  water.  I  believe  it  is  a  ridge  running  in  that  parallel  of 
latitude,  all  the  way  tDi4he  shore.  In  latitude  34°  S.  is  some  tolerably 
high  land,  on  which  is  a  Spanish  fortress,  called  Fort  Teresa.  It  is 
a  square  with  bastions  at  the  angles  ;  it  has  three  guns  in  the  faces  and 
oiie  in  the  flank,  and  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  beach.  .  About  six 
leagues  N.  N.  E.  from  it,  is  a  mark  set  up,  as  the  termination  of  the  Spa- 
nish territories.  * 

<*  Being  in  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  got  ground  in  28  or  30  fii- 
tboms  water,  fine  sand  and  shells,  you  may  reckon  yourself  20  leagues 
offshore  ;  with  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  sand  and  clay  mixed,  you  are  not 
far  off  the  land.  When  you  have  not  seen  the  land  before  night,  be-sore 
to  keep  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  by  your  reckoning,  tQ  allow  for  the 
current,  which  sets  to  the  southward. — This  is  the  case  with  the  above- 
mentioned  N.  and  ^f.  £.  winds  :  with  S.  an4  S.  W.  winds,  the  current  runs 
strong  the  other  wi^y." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  strong  north-easterly  currents  which  are 
*o  be  met  with,  off  the  month  of  the  Plata  when  the  wind  is  about  to  blow. 

09 
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i  the  soulb-westnard  do  not  extend  mucli,  if  nt  all  beyond 

ings. 

Mion  with  Capt.  Bonveiie  that,  generally  i^peaking,  it  is 
J  .e  llie  Ijnd  about  Cape  St.  Mary,  I  wauld  hI«o  rtcom- 

^  I  should  be  any  where  between  S.  V..  and  N.  N.  £.  to 

I  the  north  side  of  (be  English  Bank,  passing  Lobos  on     ^ 
I  -  ding  to  the  wind  and  state  of  the  weather.     There  ie 

I  etweeu  Lobes  and  the  Main,  having  17  to  14  fathoms 

"f  Loboa  is  in  latitude  35=  OV  S.  and  longitude  .■"M"  39'  Vf. 
uj  Mount  Video.  It  bears  about  S.  W.  by  the  world  from 
distant  -ll  iniles.     The  variation  off  it  is  i:t  easterly. — 

wil     •  three  or  four  leugiies  ofCajie  Si.  Mary,  in  17  or  18  fa- 

n.  S.        bv  compass,  is  a  feir  course  to  steer  for  passing  outside 

H  in  iiiE         it-tiiue  :  for  with  the  wind  from  the  eastward  or  N. 

let  alo  -i  ^e  river  must  be  guarded  against.     Steering 

^  \V.  ll  of  water  will  increase  to  20  am)  52,  aud 

!7  fnthums,  (if  you  are  set  neither  to  ttio 

„e°L  t]  of  it,)  and  the  bottom  will  change,  lirst  to 

sandv  m        nod  •.^%^         »!>  blue  mud,  ns  you  iipproncb  the  latitude  of 

),-         ou  are  sci  lo  the  southward,  in  steering  S.  S,  W.  you  will  not 

.uch  i  the  bottom  will  keep  sandy  ;  and  when  you  approach 

of  Lobos,  you  will  have  no  more  than  If),  18,  and  17  fathoms; 

1  are  set  to  the  southward  of  Lobos  a  few  miles,  you  will  have 

■Id!  ..9  of  from  16  to  10  fulboms,  and  may  rest  assured  of  being  ou  the 

pai of  the  English  Bank,  and  may  therefore  make  a  west- northerly 

course  true,  till  you  fmd  the  bottom  soften,  as  it  is  all  dark  blue  or  green- 
ish mud  in  the  channel  between  the  foul  ridge  of  the  Erigli!<h  liank  ani  . 
the  nortl^vhore,  all  the  way  up  to  Monte  Video  io  the  lair  way  from  Lo- 
bes. WJieo  off  Lobos,  if  the  weather  threatens,  and  it  should  be  likely 
to  blaw,4  ship  will  find  safe  aqchoit^e  in  the  harboup  of  Maldonado, 
sheltered  from  southerly  wiitds  by  the  island  of  Goretti,  which  bean  N. 
4%'  Vf.  true,  11  or  12  miles  from  Lobos.  As  I  have  never  been  in  Mal- 
donxdo  myself,  I  shall  insert  here  wbat  Capt.  Bouverie  says  abgal  tL 

"  The  Spanish  surveys  of  this  bay  lay  down  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  any  >hip  between  every  part  of  the  island  and  the  main  ;  however  it 
cannot  be  aafely  entered  but  by  small  vessels,  except  to  the  westward, 
and  yon  mnat  not  go  farther  iu  than  to  bring  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goretti  to 
bear  S.  S.  W.  J  yf.  or  S.  W.  by  S.  by  compass,  with  four  and  a  half  or 
five  fathoms,  good  strong  clay.  With  southerly  winds  there  is  in  the  east 
passage  a  heavy  swell ;  and  the  (fater,  from  the  groand  beii^  nneveo, 
breaks  almost  the  whole  way  across,  in  bad  weather — the  Diomede,  (fio 
gun  ship)  passed  through  it  to  the  anchorage  before  its  dangers  were 
known,  and  had  not  less  than  18  feel ;  hut  there  are  places  where  there 
is  as  tittle  as  11  fathom,  and  it  is  very  irregular.  Then  Uabedofrockt 
to  the  south  of  Goretti ;  the  marks  for  it  are 
■'  The  tower  of  Maldonado,  N. 

"  And  the  outer  part  of  Point  del  este,  E.  N.  E.  i  E. 
"  Ib  the  direct  line  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  westward  i»  a 
bed  of  rocks  where  there  are  parts  having  only  three,  and  one  foarlcr 
less  three  fathoms  ;  the  bearing  taken  on  the  rocks  Uit—    '' 
"  N.  E.  Point  of  Goretti  E.  )  S. 
"  N.  W.  Point  of  Do.     E.  by  S.  {  8. 
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"  S.  W.  Point  of  Goretti,  S.  E.  bv  S. 

'    "  Point  Ballena W.  by  N-  ^  N. 

*'  The  hill  of  Pan  de  Azacar  just  within  ther  Entrance  of  Point  Ballena. 

'*  In  mid-channel,  between  these  rocks  and  the  island,  is  6jr  and. 7  fa- 
thoms ;  their  distance  from  the  island  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile*— 
There  are  7  fathoms  close  to  them  all  round  the  western  side.  The  wa- 
tering place  is  on  the  main,  close  by  a  battery :  the  stream  loses  itself  in 
the  sand)  except  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  you  have  to  rollyoor 
casks  about  60  yards  over  the  sand.     The  water  is  very  good." 

Having  Lobos  bearing  N.  by  W.  of  you  by  compass,  distance  three  or 
four  miles,  you  will  have  about  18  fathoms  ;  and  in  making  a  compass 
course  W.  ^  S.  by  ground  log,  (having  due  regard  to  the  wind  and  cur* 
rent  at  the  time,)  you  will  make  the  island  of  Flores  a-head  of  you.  Iq 
this  track  your  soundings  will  gradually  decrease  from  18  to  12  fathoms, 
due  S.  of  Black  Point,  and  to  7  or  8  fathoms  when  you  approach  within 
9  or  10  miles  of  Flores. 

Though  Capt  Bouverie  says  ''  You  may  run  quite  up  t6  Montevideo, 
either  by  night  or  day,  by  making  a  due  west  course,  first  trying  the  cur'* 
rent  to  make  allowance  for  it ;"  and  though  I  have  frequently  done  it  my- 
self, yet  1  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  general  rule  to  be  followed  by 
strangers  to  the  River  Plata.  G  reat  care  and  attention  to  the  course  made 
good  and  to  the  soundings,  are  indispensably  requisite  in  those  who  at- 
tempt to  conduct  vessels  during  the  night  in  any  part  of  this  river,  and 
even  these  have  been  but  too  often  insufficient  to  save  ships  from  de- 
struction. But  in  merchant  vessels  1  fear  we  cannot  always  expect  to 
find  even  those  qualities  ;  and  therefore  I  withhold  my  opinion  of  its  be- 
ing adviseable  for  them  to  run  in  the  night :  neither  can  it  be  done  by 
men  of  war  without  some  risk. 

Flores  bears  by  the  world  W.  4^  30'  N.  from  Lobos,  distant  52  miles. 
It  lies  nearly  N.-  £.  and  S.  W. ;  has  a  small  hummock  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  each  end,  that  to  the  S.  W.  being  39  feet  high.  Between  these 
the  land  is  low  and  marshy^  and  overflowed  sometimes  between  the  cen- 
tral and  N.  £.  hummock.  It  may  be 'seen  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
leagues  from  a  ship's  deck  in  clear  weather#  There  is  good  anchorage 
all  round  this  island  ;  but  a  reef  extends  in  a  N.  W.  direction  from  the 
north  point  about  a  mile.  Seals  and  sea  lions,  and  various  aquatic  birds 
resort  to  thi^  small  island,  as  well  as  to  Lobos  ;  and  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  great  quantities  of  very  excellent  eggs  may  be  pro- 
cured. With  the  wind  easterly  boats  may  land  on  the  western  side  of 
Flores,  particularly  in  a  small  cove  very  near  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island. 
From  Flores,  W.  N.  W.  the  Cautas  Kocks  (above  water)  are  distant 
aboift  five  miles  ;  and  there  arc  five  fathoms  between  them  and  it.  True 
S.  at  the  distance  of  1 1  miles  from  Flores,  is  the  north  part  of  the  English 
bank,  on  which  in  that  latitude  35^  08'  S.  there  are  about  12  feet  water. 
The  depth  of  the  water  between  Flores  and  the  English  bank  is  seven  fa- 
thoms, all  the  way  across  to  within  a  very  little  distance  of  both.  The 
English  Bank  in  latitude  36^  12'  generally  breaks,  and  with  a  low  river, 
is  above  water  in  some  places.  Its  extent  to  the  southward  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  defined  ;  and  for  70  or  80  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of 
it,  the  ground  is  said  to  be  foul  and  uneven,  and  has  not  been  explored. 
Between  the  Archimedes  and  the  English  Bank,  there  is  a  swatch  of  five 
fathoms  water,  ^according  to  Capt.  Beaufort,  of  the  R.  N.  who  ^iplored 
these  banks  in  1807.)  and  as  manv  miles  wide. 
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Tbe  alioalest  part  of  the  Archimedes  Bank,  about  23  fathonis,  is  four 
miles  in  exlent,  about  north  nnd  south  bj  compnsa  ;  aad  there  are  four 
fnthoms  ail  round  il.  Tbe  centre  of  it  i^  in  iHtitude  3ij°  l3'nDi]  the  Mount 
Video  bears  N.  :;S''  W.  by  the  world,  from  it,  dialance  20  miles.  Be- 
sides this  bank,  there  is  a  small  knoll  in  l.ililude  3G°  14*  5.  which  is  true 
S.  from  Monte  Video  21  miles,  and  has  doi  more  tbao  3i  iathoms  water 
OD  it,  and  about  four  fathoms  all  round  it. 

Passing  to  the  southward  of  Flori-«,  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles, 
you  have  6i  or  7  fathoms,  and  may  steer  W,  4  S.  by  compass,  to  pass 
^in(  Braba,  which  bears  true  W.  4*  N.  distant  ftmr  leagues  from  the  S. 
W.  end  ofFlores.  This  point  is  bolder  to,  than  the  land  to  the  westward 
between  it  and  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  and  may  be  passed  close  in  J* 
or  5  fathoms,  at  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  distance.  The  best  anchor- 
^e  for  a  frigate  otf  the  town  of  Monte  Video  is  with  Point  Braba,  bearing 
by  compass  W.  by  N.  J  N.  the  Cathedral  N.  E.  by  N.  and  the  mount 
about  N.  W.  by  N.  in  3 J  or  4  fathoms,  tivo  miles  or  more  from  the  town, 
with  the  harbour  quite  open.     The  bottom  is  all  soft  mud. 

The  harbour  ofMgnte  Video  is  very  shoal,  bating  only  from  14  to  )!> 
feet  M'aler  ;  but  the  bottom  is  so  very  soft,  that  vessels  receive  no  dam- 
age by  grounding  there.     Capt,  Boiirerie  says — 

■'  A.  ^.  S.  \V .  ivind  tvhich  bloivs  right  into  llie  harbour,  And  causes  n 
good  deal  of  sea,  always  occasions  the  water  to  rise  a  liithotn  or  more.  la 
along  contiatiance  of  fine  weather,  tbe  tides  sometimes  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  regularity  ;  but  this  is  not  ol\en  the  case.  They  are  govern- 
ed entirely  by  the  winds  :  The  winds  from  the  southward  cause  tbe  wa- 
ter to  run  out  on  the  north  shore  strongest.  Fine  weather  aud  N.  W. 
wind  make  the  water  lowest.  It  is  usuhI  in  Monte  Video  harbour  to  havr 
an  anchor  to  the  S.  E.  and  another  to  the  S.  W.  md  to  take  one  in  abaft 
from  the  northward,  for  (he  water  forced  in  by  tbe  southerly  wind  some- 
times rashes  out  with  astonishiog  rapidity  :  when  the  nncbor  to  the  N.  is 
of  the  greatest  service,." 

The  Mount  Video  is  in  latitnde  34'  53'  S.  and  longitude  66*  03'  W.  of 
Greenwich,  beif^  1°  24'  W.  of  the  island  of  Lobos,  and  2°  10'  E.  from 
the  Cathedral  of  Buenos  Ay  res  :  on  the  summit  of  this  Mount  is  a  fortifi- 
ed building,  whose  bnse  is  42  feet  6  inches  by  20  feet,  used  some'tunea  Sot 
a  light-house.  The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  10  feet  6  inches,  and  its 
elevation  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea  460  feet.  At  tbe  base  of  the  Mount 
are  several  runs  of  excellent  water,  particularly  in  two  small  smooth  sandj 
bays  on  the  S.  W.  part  ofil,  where  ships  in  the  outer  roads  may  supply 
themselves  with  ease  ;  and  another  on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  Mount,  joat 
abreast  Rat  Island,  adapted  to  ships  in  the  harbour. 

Giving  the  preference  to  the  passage  on  the  N.  side  of  tbe  Englieb 
Bank,  especially  when  the  wind  is  anywhere  between  S.  S.  E.  and  N.N. 
E.  on  passing  Lobos,  because  it  may  be  expected  most  probably  to  shift, 
if  it  doe^  at  all,  round  by  N.  to  the  westward  ;  thoagh  perhaps  not  before 
that  wind  and  the .  insnt  together  might  carry  a  ship  np  to  Monte  Video  : 
yet  if  the  wind  should  be  to  the  north-westward  at  the  time  of  making  the 
land,  it  may  pretty  confidently  he  exnected  to  shift  next  to  tbe  westward, 
or  S.  W.  and  therefore  n  ship  should  not  strive  to  beat  up  round  Lobos 
Bud  the  north  channel  against  an  outset,  but  stand  at  once  over  toivBrd» 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  where,  by  the  time  she  could  stretch  across,  she  would 
most  likely  find  a  S.  S.  W.  wind  and  N.  W.  current  t«  ran  up  with  along 
a^ealher  shore  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Montevideo  if  bound  tbitlier,  pass- 
iDgto  tbe  westward  of  the  Bank.  ofAichiDtedes  in  about  five  iatboms  wn- 
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ter  ;  or,  if  the  mouDt  should  be  seen  in  good  time,  endeavour  to  bring  it 
to  bear  to  the  westward  of  north  by  compass,  till  within  five  leagues  of  it. 

In  standing  to  the  southward  from  abreast  of  Cape  St.  Mary  with  the 
wind  south-westerly,  a  ship  will  have  from  18  to  24  or  25  fathoms,  when 
in  the  latitude  of  Lobos,  and  about  12  or  13  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  it ; 
and  making  a  8.  S.  E.  course,  the  water  will  then  shoal  to  18,  16,  12,  or 
1 1  fathoms  in  crossing  the  ridge  which  is  generally  composed  of  sand, 
gray  specked  mixed  with  stones  hereabouts,  after  which  the  depth  in- 
creases gradually  to  35  or  36  fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom  in  latitude  35^ 
40  S.  aQd  longitude  S^""  2S'  W.  In  the  latitude  of  36''  S.  and  15  or  20 
miles  farther  to  the  eastward  you  will  deepen  off  the  bank  entirely.  A 
ship  having  got  to  the  southward  as  far  as  36^  S.  may  consider  herself  in 
the  fair  way  for  proceeding  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  English  Bank  ;  and 
if  the  wind  serves,  a  true  west  course  may  be  made  good. 

Id  latitude  of  36°  S.  the  depth  of  water  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  St. 
Mary  is  b^  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  fine  gray  sand  like  ground  pepper. 
Keeping  still  to  the  westward,  on  that  parallel  of  36°  S.  the  depth  de- 
creases to  19  or  18  fathoms  true  south  of  Lobos,  and  for  10  leagues  far- 
ther you  have  from  that  to  1 5  fathoms.  But  if  from  the  latitude  of  36°  S. 
on  the  meridian  of  Lobos  you  make  a  W.  by  N.  or  W.  by  N.  h  N.  course 
true,  you  will  shoal  the  water  to  8  or  7^  fathoms  in  latitude  35°  45'  S.  on 
the  meridian  of  the  English  Bank.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  generally 
is  sandy,  mixed  with  small  stones,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  ridge  of 
the  English  Bank  the  same  is  intermixed  with  bits  of  shells  and  sometimes 
with  clay  or  mud. 

From  latitude  35^  45'  S.  due  S.  of  the  English  Bank,  a  W.  N.  W.  true 
course  to  latitude  36°  33^  S.  will  bring  the  Mount  Video  to  bearN.  by  the 
world,  in  about  6i  fathoms,  the  bottom  mud,  at  the  distance  of  13  leagues 
from  Point  Piedras  :  and  from  this  position  the  same  true  course  may  be 
made  to  raise  the  land  about  Point  del  Indio,  if  bound  up  to  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  or  N.  W.  or  more  northerly  to  get  sight  of  the  Mount  Video  ; 
having  due  regard  to  the  set  of  current  up  or  down  the  river,  that  you 
may  neither  be  horsed  on  the  S.  E  tail  of  the  Ortiz  Flats  nor  on  the 
western* part  of  the  Archimedes  Bank.  The  bottom  above  this  is  soft 
mud  or  clay  in  the  channels,  fit  for  safe  anchorage.  In  latitude  35°  30^  S, 
or  thereabouts,  and  due  S.  of  the  Archimedes  Bank,  or  some  miles  farther 
to  the  eastward,  1  have  been  told  by  some  persons  they  have  had  as  little 
as  4  fathoms,  hard  ground. 

Ships  leaving  Monte  Video  to  proceed  up  to  Buenos  Ayres  must  be 
very  attentive  to  the  lead,  and  the  course  steered  across  the  river  must 
be  very  carefully  regulated  by  the  set  of  the  current  at  the  time.  If  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  clear  the  Mount  is  the  most  sure  guide,  keeping  it 
by  an  azimuth  compass  on  the  magnetic  bearing  N.  £.  by  N.  and  when 
it  sinks  to  an  eye  in  the  top,  a  more  westerly  course  may  be  steered  to 
raise  the  land  about  point  del  Indio.  This  direction  is  intended  to  apply 
particularly  to  frigates,. or  ships  drawing  more  than  16  feet  water,  because 
it  is  not  adviseable  for  them  to  cross  the  tail  of  the  Ortiz  Flats  much  farther 
to  the  westward  than  a  true  south-west  course  from  the  Mount  will  take 
them  ;  for  with  a  low  river  I  have  had  barely  3^  fathoms  in  the  Nereus, 
with  the  Mount  bearing  N.  35°  E.  by  compass,  distant  10  leagues.  At 
other  times  1  have  sunk  the  Mount  on  a  N.  68°  E.  magnetic  bearing,  and 
had  as  much  as  3|  fathoms  water  ;  but  the  river  was  then  well  filled. 

On  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Ortiz  Bank,  which  is  there  hard  stony 
sand,  there  i:^  still  remaining  (in  1313)  part  of  a  mast  or  beacon  about  VZ 
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or  13  feet  higli.  It  is  in  lalltude  3J'  02'  13 "  S.  and  0=  J5'  W,  of  Mount 
Video,  from  which  it  bear*  W.  14"  S.  by  the  world  37  miles.  There  we 
about  12  or  13  feel  alongside  of  it ;  three  fathoms,  two  milea  to  the  east 
ward  of  it,  but  uol  more  than  10  or  12  feet  as  far  as  three  milea  S.  W.  of 
it.     Point  detlndio  bean  true  S.  33°  W.  16  or  17  miles  from  it. 

For  the  <li§tance  of  full  1 7  miles  to  the  south -eastward  of  the  Ortiz  Bea- 
con, there  are  geoerally  no  more,  and  often  less,  than  3^  fathoms;  the 
bottom  tough  clay  neareit  the  hank,  and  in  some  places  farther  to  the 
^outb- eastward,  soft  mud,  .tad  not  mare  than  3j  fathoms. 

After  iinkin^;  the  Mount  about  N.  E.  by  N,  and  having  3^  fa^ioms,  a 
W.  S.  W.  courec  will  raise  the  land  (if  the  weather  is  clear)  about  Point 
del  Indio  to  the  eye  at  the  mast-head,  and  probably  you  will  not  have 
more  than  3|  or  at  best  3^  fathoms.  The  Mount  and  land  near  Point  del 
Indio  are  sometimea  visible  at  (he  same  time. 

Point  del  Indio  is  in  latitude  about  ab°  IG'  S.  and  (f  56'  W.  of  the 
Mount  Video,  ffom  which  it  bears  S.  63"  W.  by  the  world,  distant  50 
miles.  There  is  little  more  than  three  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  10  or 
1 1  miles,  when  the  river  is  in  a  mean  slate  ;  farther  to  the  southward 
and  off  Point  Piedras,  there  ia  only  that  depth  full  14  or  15  miles  off 
shore.  Very  great  caution  therefore  is  required  in  approaching  it,  and 
n  constant  lookout  should  be  kept  for  the  land,  m  it  iii  very  low,  and  can- 
not be  seen  farther  than  12  or  13  miles  in  any  weather  from  the  deck  of 
H  frigate. 

When  (he  land  is  harely  raised  to  an  eye  19  or  20  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  (lie  water,  a  W.  N.  W,  magnetic  course  will  lead  along  shore  be- 
tween it  and  the  south  part  of  the  Ortez.  which  is  distant  about  14  miles 
from  il,  and  between  them  there  is  no  where  more  water  than  three  and 
ii  half,  but  mostly  3J  fnlhoms.  With  a  high  river  I  have  had  one  quarter 
less  four  fathoms.     The  nearer  the  Ortez  the  deeper  the  water. 

In  steering  up  W.  N.  W.  with  the  land  seen  from  tbe  deck  (if  clear 
weather)  you  will  have  3^  or  3}  fathoms  (yet  if  the  river  is  low,  per- 
haps some  casts  of  three  fathoms)  and  raise  a  remarkable  clump  of  trees, 
called  Emhudo,  which  are  much  taller  than  the  rest,  highest  at  the^west 
end,  and  lie  in  latitude  35°  C  S.  and  in  longitude  1°  16'  30"  W.  of  the 
Mount  Video,  or  (f  57'  30"  K.  of  the  Cathedral  of  Buenos  Ayre«.  At 
some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Embudo  Trees,  there  is  another 
clump  about  the  same  height  as  them,  but  they  being  highest  at  the  east 
end,iiresuQicientIy  distinguished  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  true  Emhudo. 

When  in  3i  or  aj  fathoms,  the  Embudo  trees  bear  by  compass  W,  S, 
W.  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Chico  Bank  will  bear  W.  N.  W.  or  thereabouts, 
10  or  II  miles  from  you  ;  and  you  must  now  determine,  from  the  water  ** 
your  ship  draws  aad  the  then  direction  of  the  wind  and  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, whether  you  will  pass  between  the  Chico  and  the  shore,  orbetwecn 
the  Ortez  and  the  Chico. — I  have  p.issed  up  and  down  several  times  be* 
tweenthe  Chico  and  the  south  shore,  in  theNereus,  lighted  in  her  draft 
til  18  feet  3  inches,  but  [  would  never  attempt  it  again  from  choice  aofv  1 
am  better  acquainted  with  the  middle  channel  between  .the  Chico  and 
Ortez.  and  have  every  reason  to  b(.-licve  that  the  middle  grouad  some 
charU  lay  down,  does  not  exist. 

A  ship  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet  may  lake  either  passage,  and  of 
the  two  ought  perhaps  to  prefer  that  to  the  southward  of  the  Chico  Bank. 
particularly  if  the  mind  should  he  well  to  the  southward,  as  the  miebl 
(•iki!  hf>r  .si-iuiiding^  from  the  weather  shore,  and  keeping  in  someivna' 
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more  than  her  own  draught,  run  up  along  it ;  and  by  not  deepening  above 
three  fathoms,  would  ensure  being  to  the  southward  of  the  Chico. 

The  S.  W.  end  of  the  Chico  fiaftk  bears  from  the  Embndo  trees  N. 
32<»  £.  true,  distant  10  miles,  and  £.  0^  N.  13  miles  from  Atalaya  Church. 
Its  latitude  there  is  34o  56^  30"  S.  and-  longitude  P  9'  W .  of  the  Mount 
Video.  This  bank  runs  in  the  direction  of  N.  52o  W.  true,  or  N.  65° 
W.  by  compass,  about  13  miles  to  its  N.  W.  end,  which  is  in  latitude 
340  48'  30"  S.  and  0°  47'  E.  of  Buenos  Ayres  Cathedral.  From  this  N.  W. 
end,  ID  14  feet  water,  Atalaya  Church  bears  S.  14o  W.  distant  1 1  miles  ; 
and  Point  St.  lago  forming  the  Ensenada  de  Baragan,  bears  W.  40  N.  14 
miles  from  it.  The  breadth  of  the  Chico  does  not  exceed  two  miles,  or 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  inner  edge  is  about  nine  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  water  between  the  shore  and  it,  is  no  where  more  than  3^ 
fathoms,  and  the  deepest  water  is  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoal,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  it,  or  less  in  some  places.  About  mid-way 
between  it  and  the  shore  there  is  one  quarter  less  three  fathoms.  On 
some  parts  of  the  Chico  there  is  very  lictle  water,  and  within  the  limits 
1  have  assigned  to  it,  no  where  more  than  14  feet.  There  was  for  some 
years  the  mast  of  a  vessel  called  the  Pandora,  which  was  wrecked  on 
this  shoal,  in  latitude  34<3  54'  S.  about  5  miles  from  its  S.  E.  end,  and 
proved  an  excellent  beacon  to  guide  ships  passing  it  on  either  side,  but 
it  has  now  unfortunately  disappeared.  It  is  very  necessary  that  three 
buoys  should  be  placed  on  this  dangerous  shoal,  to  mark  its  centre  and 
each  end. 

To  ships  drawing  less  than  15  feet  it  is  only  farther  necessary  to  re- 
commend care  and  attention  on  approaching. Point  St.  lago,  which  forms 
bdshy  and  distinct,  and  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  to  the  south-westward, 
haul  out  into  the  stream  of  3^  fathoms  to  round  outside  the  Spit,  which 
runs  about  N.  W.  by  compass,  from  point  St.  lago  at  least  1 0  or  1 1  miles  ; 
its  extreme  point  in  two  fathoms  being  about  five  miles  from  the  shore. 
When  two  remarkable  trees  on  Point  Lara  are  brought  to  bear  S.  by  E. 
^  E.  or  S.  S.  £.  by  compass  you  are  past  the  Spit.  This  mark  will  also 
lead  a  ship  of  that  draught  of  water  clear  to  the  westward  of  the  Spit,  in 
running  in  toward  Ensenada. 

After*pa88ing  the  Spit  off  Point  St.  lago  in  3^  fathoms,' a  W.  by  N. 
northerly  course  by  compass  will  lead  up  to  the  outer  road  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  any  ship  may  safely  anchor  in  the  water  she  draws,  if  the 
river  is  low. 

Frigates  or  any  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet  water,  should  bare- 
ly raise  the  land  about  Point  del  Indio  to  the  eye  on  deck,  and  borrow 
nearest  the  Ortez,  more  particularly  when  the  Embudo  trees  are  brought 
to  bear  as  far  as  S.  W.  by  W.  (magnetic)  for  with  the  Embudo  oeanng 
S.  W.  to  S.  S.  W.  the  bottom  is  flat  off  to  three  fathoms  full  seven  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  chiefly  hard  clay. — Therefore  when  the  Embudo 
trees  bear  W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  and  you  are  about  9  or  10  miles  off 
shore,  in  3^  fathoms,  if  you  have  a  leading  wind,  haul  to  the  N.  W,  by 
W.  or  more  northerly,  as  may  be  required  to  clear  the  S.  E.  tail  of  the 
Chico,  and  you  will  soon  deepen  your  water  to  four  fathoms  and  more, 
in  the  middle  channel,  between  the  Chico  and  the  Ortez  Shoal.  The 
fair  course  through  between  them  is  about  N.  W.  by  W.  I  W.  magnetic, 
and  in  mid  channel  the  land  can  but  just  be  distinguished  from  the  quarter 
deck  of  a  frigate.  When  the  Embudo  trees  bear  S.  2o<^  W.  by  compass, 
you  will  be  abreast  of  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Chico,  and  may  either  take 
your  shoal  soundings  along  its  northern  outer  edge,  to  abQ^\.^'«!s\vtVVft?s^ 
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four,  if  the  wkid  is  soatherly;  or  if  the  wind  he  oortberly  or  euferlj^ 
borroir  into  a  coBTeoieot  depth  elong  the  Koothem  edge  of  the  Ortis*  I 
beltere  the  breadth  of  tikis  middle  chaaoel  nay  be  fire  or  six  nalm^  mad 
the  depth  of  water  from  4  to  5|  and  even  G  fathoms,  in  the  fair  way»  ibeat 
the  N.  W.  part  of  it,  and  abreast  that  end  of  the  Chico.  The  qualify  ef 
the  groand  all  the  way  throogh  this  chaoae!  is  generally  soft  rnndv  ii^ 
fit  for  safe  anchorage. 

The  N.  W.  pitch  of  the  Chico  Bank  being  passed,  and  the^M^H''  ^ 
water  5  or  ft^  rathoflu,  you  may  steer  by  compass  W.  by  N.  ^  If.  et  W« 
by  N.  for  Baeoos  Ayres,  taking  care  not  to  shoal  under  one  quarter  leao 
lirar  off  Ensenada  m  Point  Lara  Trees  bear  S.  6.  E. 
.  A  fititla  more  tiian  half  way  from  Point  Lara  to  Boenos  Ayres  there  alia 
two  otiier  remarkable  trees:  When  moored  off  Buenos  Ayres  in  tha 
Nerens  in  19  feet  water,  and  the  bottom  soft  mod,  these  trees  bore  by 
compass  S.  17»  E.  the  Cathedral  S.  GT^"  W.  "tad  the  spire  of  theReeb- 
lata  CooTent  S.  76^  W. ;  the  latitude  obserred  was  34°  34'  SOT  S.  and 
the  longitude  by  Moon  68*  OS*  W.  of  Greenwich.  Variation  of  the  com* 
pass  12o30'easteily. 


Directions  for  Maldonado  Roads,  and  for  going  in  tmd  ovf, 

round  the  Island  Goritta. 

The  harbour  of  Maldonado  is  situated  an  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
La  Plata.  It  is  formed  by  Whale  Point  to  ]the  westward,  and  East  Point 
and  the  small  island  of  Goritta  to  the  eastward.  The  town  of  the  same 
name  lies  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This  is  a  very  un- 
safe harbour,  particularly  for  frigates.  In  the  winter  season,  when  the 
S.  W.  wibds  prevail,  and  to  which  you  are  particularly  exposed,  there  is 
a  terrible  sea.  Small  vessels  may  lie  behind  the  island  of  Goritta,  so  far 
as  to  bring  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  bear  S.  W.  and  make  a  tolerable 
good  lee  with  the  wind  from  S.  W.,  but  with  it  farther  to  the  westward 
they  ride  very  heavy  at  their  anchors.  There  is  a  bed  of  rocks  lying 
ofif  the  wisst  end  of  Goritta,  distant  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  with 
only  6  feet  water  on  them.  The  best  mark  for  avoiding  them,  is  to  get 
the  Tower  of  Maldonado  to  bear  N.  E.  by  N.  by  compass,  (var.  14°  10'  E.) 
and  steer  for  it  till  you  get  Whale  Point  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
^ugar  Losif,  (which  is  a  large  bill  lying  to  the  westward  of  Whale  Point, 
inland,  and  has  something  the  appearance  of  a  Sugar  Loaf,)  iu  one  ;  you 
may  then  be  sure  having  the  rock  in  the  same  line  with  you  to  the  east- 
ward, and  may  run  in  to  get  the  west  point  of  the  island  to  bear  south, 
and  anchor  in  ^i  or  6  fathoms  watec,  muddy  bottom,  and  good  holding 
ground,  in  mid  channel  between  Goritta  and  the  main,  the  passage  be- 
tween East  Point  and  the  ^ast  end  of  Goritta  is  said  not  to  be  safe,  there 
being  sunken  rocks  in  it. 

Coming  from  the  northward,  between  the  Lobes  and  the  main,  and 
bound  to  Maldonado  Roads,  give  the  point  of  Maldonado  a  birth  of  more 
than  a  mile,  on  account  of  the  before  mentioned  shoal  lying  off  it,  having 
for  its  least  water  only  6  feet,  and  at  two  cables'  lengths,  2 J  and  3  fa- 
thoms. Standing  in  from  the  northward  and  eastward,  bring  this  point 
of  Maldonado  to  bear  north,  and  haul  in  for  the  west  point  of  Goritta, 
taking  care  to  have  no  less  Ih^n  Q  fgithoms  water,  until  you  bring  a  white 
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patch,  in  a  ridge  of  hills  about  10  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  western- 
most  house,  dn  with  the  island  Goritta  ;  then  steer  for  the  west  point  of 
tbe  island  ;  keeping  that  mark  to  the  westward  of  the  houses,  or  over  the 
West  point  of  the  island,  you  will  go  over  the  tail  of  the  shoal  off  the 
point  in  9  or  8  fathoms  water,  the  white  patch  then  bearing  N.  W.  by  N. 
The  south  point  of  the  island  is  bold  to  ;  but  if  you  intend  anchoring  be- 
tween Maldonado  Point  and  the  island,  which  is  safe  and  good,  then  bring 
the  look-out  house  on  the  point  to  bear  N.  £.  or  N.  £.  |  £.  and  haul  in 
for  the  bay,  steering  N.  N.  £.  in  from  10  to  16  fathoms,  sandy  ground, 
until  you  bring  the  barracks  within  the  point  to  bear  S.  S.  £.  the  east 
point  of  the  island  W.  N.  W.  the  west  point  of  the  island  W.  by  S.  and 
the  Tower  of  Maldonado  N.  by  W.  i  W.  then  yoi|  will  have  from  6  to  7 
fathoms,  sandy  ground,  wh^re  you  can  moor  with  a  cable  each  way,  pla- 
cing your  best  bower  N.  W.  but  should  you  be  desirous  of  going  into 
Maldonado  Roads,  you  must  give  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goritta  a  birth  of  1 
mile,  for  a  dangerous  sboal  lies  off  it  with  only  1 7  feet  water.  This  shoal 
bears  from  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goritta  N.  W.  by  W.  I  W.  extending  2 
cables*  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.^and  is  about  a  cable's  length  broad. 
With  a  fair  wind,  you  may  sail  between  the  point  and  tbe  sboal,  there 
being  6,  7,  and  7i  fathoms  water,  and  the'^passage  near  half  a  mile  wide. 
When  you  can  bring  the  N.  W.  point  of  Goritta  to  bear  S.  £.  by  £.  then 
steer  in  for  the  anchorage  ;  shape  your  course  N.  £.  or  N.  £.  by  £. 
keep  midway  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  as  soon  as  you  bring 
the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island  to  bear  S.  by  W.  or  S.  S.  W.  you  will  then 
have  4h  fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  Here  large  ships  may  anchor, 
but  small  x>ncs  may  go  up  farther,  bringing  the  N.  W.  end  of  tbe  island 
to  bear  S.  W.  by  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  when  you  will  have  4  fathoms,  good 
gronnd. 

Beef,  poultry,  and  vegetables  arc  to  be  had  here  on  moderate  terms. 
Water  may  be  procured  without  much  difliculty,  in  smooth  weather,  from 
a  small  stream  that  emptier  itself  in  the  north  part  of  the  bay,  where  you 
have  to  roll  your  casks  about  1 50  yards. 


[Wc  now  subjoin  such  information  relative  to  the  Coast  of  Peru  as  has  been 
obtained,  which,  though  not  extensive,  id  important.] 

Lobos  de  Mer, 

Or  the  Weather  Lobos,  are  situated  in  the  latitude  7®  C  S.  and  longi- 
tude 80°  1 T  W.  and  are  about  10  leagues  from  the  main  land  on  the  coast 
of  Peru.  They  are  not  high,  bHt  very  rugged,  and  may  be  seen  5  or  6 
leagues. 

Those  two  islands  form  an  excellent  harbour,  with  a  smooth  bottom, 
and  good  holding  ground. 

A  small  vessel  may  come  in  through  the  weather  passage,  to  save  th© 
trouble  of  beating  up,  but  the  passage  is  so  narrow,  we  would  not  re- 
commend it  as  prudent,  although  there  is  sufQcient  depth  of  water  for  any 
ship. 

The  water  here  is  smooth,  and  a  ship  might  be  hove  out  to  the  rocks 
with  all  safety. 

There  are  plenty  of  small  fish  about  the  shores  and  ihanj  seal.  But 
like  most  other  islands  on  this  coaat,  these  are  cursed  with  steriUt^.        ^ 

Beating  up  to  anchor,  observe  and  keeif  tie^x  ^^  ^^'sX^'^st^^^^  ^^ 
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stretell'to  Sir  <yMr  Ui' tb«*«Mtward  <•  t*  shut  the  pafeiage  mitil  pnelty  wel^ 
up,  (w)M  yon  may  fimdi  acroti  fjom  ahorc  to  ahone,)  bj  whidi  neaM 
yioii  av^  a  aankentodi  that  Ilea  midwaj-wifth  nine  feet  water  onpoa  it, 
and  18  about  the  aate  of  a  ship's  hull*     *  .       ^         .  r 

From  16  to  18 fathoflss  is  the  common  depth  to  anchor  ia*      '      .  -'.></  • 


,0 


9euiorai5ay«    '-r 


SethoraBay*    '-r 

'  ^S^ura6l»|r,Bitoat4ftfl  iA^5«'4aS.  lathode,  on  the  coast  otV^m/^^fm/f 
sj^acidus;    Ailter  donUlng  tUond  Cape  Noir,  jou  soon  £bA  iota  ihoia  ¥r^ 
ter,  which  will  decrease  as  you  haul  into  the  bays  fr<Mn  18  to  3  fiUbolBm*^ 
aattd^%Mtom.    Keaping  weu  to  windihird^  you  will  ha^e  mon  Mpalpr : 
sounAdgs,  but  the  bottoni  OTei^  whera-tqjipears  to  be  uoevea,  partkms^ 
ly  so  alm»ttt  the  town  of  Sethura,  whete  1M  itoany  sand  spits  aad  ahoahr, 
with  a  swell  sIfttiDff  in  from  sea-board  ;  #hereas  in  the  weather  part  dt 
the  bay  the  water  »  perfectly  smoolfa;  aad  if  a  ship  ^ouid  ground,  %h» 
woqld  recdttf  hd  damagv«  and'  could  easilybe  got  off  again. 

At  (he  hea^  bf  the  bay  ase^Tary  extensive  aalt  ponds,  which  prodm^ 
abbndadce  of  salf  6f  a  supdric^'qniuity^  and  which  the  inhabitants  seemia 
set  little  or  no  stare  Vf.  - 

The  land  in  8q;ht  wisars  a  most  bnrrai  aspect,  but  back  in  the  countiy 
are  plantations  which  are  very  prodoetire.  Pumpkins  and  melons,  eggs, 
&c.  may  be  obtained  from  the  naiivesf  by  paying  a  high  pric«. 

The  tow»  of  Sethura  appears  to  be  tr  large  town,  and  is  sittiated  upon 
d  river.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Indians,  are  very  poor,  and  suly- 
sist  almost  entirely  by  fhbiog,  and  appear  to  be  industrious  and  very  ho- 
nest people. 

Their  tvater  craft  are  of  a  very  singular  and  simple  construction,  and 
deserve  notice. 

From  four  to  six  logs  of  the  cabbage  tree,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
are  secured  together  with  strips  of  bark,  or  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of 
some  tree,  amidships  of  which  raft  is  erected  a  mast,  with  a  square-sail, 
supported  by  shrouds  and  back-stays  :  thus  equipped,  they  sail  from  G  to 
8  knots  on  a  wind,  make  little  or  no  leeway,  and  go  very  dry  ;  when  On  a 
wind  they  put  the  blades  of  their  paddles  through  between  the  logs,  to 
make  them  hold  a  wind,  and  abaft  the  mast  they  have  a  platform,  3  or  4 
feet  in  height,  on  which  they  sit,  eat,  and  sleep. 


Lobos  de  Tierre, 

Or  Lee  Lobos,  is  situated  in  latitude  6^  25'  S.  and  longitude  80<*  22'  W, 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  is  3  leagues  in  length,  and  about  five  from  the  main 
land. 

In  Shelter  Bay  is  good  anchorage  in  from  16  to  13  fathoms  water,  over 
a  clear  bottom,  the  best  anchorage,  however,  is  to  bring  said  rock  to  bear 
S.  S.  W.  where  is  fourteen  fathoms;  farther  in  shore  the  bottom  i? 
rocky. 

Sea  Lion  Harbour  has  rery  rocky  bottom,  otherwise  would  be  the 
gafest  place  to  anchor  about  the  island. 

W^eather  Bay  ia  dangerous^  \ia.Vvn|^m»sr|  viukeu  rocks,  and  the  whol^ 
s'urge  of  the  oceau  heaving  VotoW 
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On  the  cast  side  of  the  island  is  a  fine  hay,  wliere  there  is  good  an- 
chorage iu  from  five  to  ten  fathoms,  over  a  clear  bottom  and  smooth 
water. 

This  island  presents  a  most  barren  prospect,  and  is  without  fresh  wa- 
ter or  vegetation,  and,  except  anchorage  and  seal,  is  of  no  farther  conse- 
qaence.     Excellent  fish  may  be  caught  with  hook  and  line  near  the  shore. 

Coming  in  to  wiadward  of  the  island,  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  it  a 
birth,  as  there  are  many  sunken  rocks  lying  a  considerable  distance  off. 


Lobos  Island. 


Lobof  Island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  14^  18'  S.  and  longitude  of  76^  5' 
W.  and  w  about  2h  leagues  distant  from  the  main  land. 

It  is  high  and  steep  upon  all  sides,  except  the  St.  E.  which  descends 
gradually  into  a  low  plain,  on  which  is  a  salt  pond  of  no  great  extent. 

Here  vast  quantities  of  birds  rookery  and  hatch  their  young,  having  a 
thick  coat  of  manure,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  covered  with  a  laying  of 
salt.  On  digging  through  the  manure,  a  laying  of  salt  was  found,  next 
another  of  manure  and  another  of  salt,  how  much  farther  it  thus  conti- 
nues is  uncertain.  The  highest  parts  of  the  island  are  also  productive  of 
salt,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 

This  island  is  entirely  barren,  without  a  spear  of  vegetation  or  fresh 
water,  its  only  excellency,  therefore,  is  its  anchorage  and  a  few  hair  seal. 
There  is  a  good  passage  quite  around  the  island,  and  no  dangers  but  what 
show  themselves. 

The  best  anchorage  is  under  the  lee  of  a  low  stony  beach,  which  puts 
oflf  from  the  N,  E.  side  of  the  island,  in  7  fathoms  water,  where  is  fine 
holding  ground,  clear  bottom  and  smooth  water. 


Gallapagos  Islands, 

Hood^s  Island,  the  south-Ccistcrnmost  of  this  group  lies  between  lat.  P 
10'  and  1°  32'  S.  and  long.  89«»  39'  and  89<»  54'  W.  The  only  bay  in  this 
island  is  on  the  N.  part,  and  is  called  Com.  Rodger's  Bay.  A  small  isl- 
and which  lies  off  forms  a  secure  bay  where  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  in 
12  fathoms  water,  clear  white  sandy  bottom.  Here  wood  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  land  tortoises  in  great  numbers.  OfTthe  N.  W.  part  of  this  island, 
about  24  miles  from  the  shore,  is  nreef  of  some  extent.  This  is  the  only 
danger  1  could  discover,  and  breaks  with  much  violence.* 

Charles'  Island  lies  W.  from  Hood's  Island  about  35  miles  ;  (he  har- 
bour is  on  the  N.  W.  side,  and  is  formed  by  a  projecting  point,  off  which 
lies  a  remarkable  high  black  ragged  rock,  called  Rock  Dismal.  Shipping 
lie  in  12  fathonis  beyond  the  small  reef  which  shelters  the  landing  ;  the 
bottom  is  sandy,  but  vessels  h^ve  had  their  cables  cut  by  scattering  rocks. 
The  landing  here  is  very  good.  This  is  called  Essex  Bay.  On  the  west 
part  of  the  island,  about  six  miles  from  Essex  Bay  is  a  dark  sandy  beach, 
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called  the  Black  Beach  ;  from  this  beach  is  a  pathway,  much  trodden, 
which  leads  directly  to  the  springs,  which  arc  about  three  miles  front)  the 
shore.  The  road  here  is  the  best  on  the  island,  though  in  many  places 
steep  and  difficult. 

'I'o  the  eastward  of  this  island  are  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Gardiner's  Island  in  lat.  V*  26'  S.  and  long.  90°  18'  W.  Three  mile* 
East  from  Gardiner's  Island  lies  a  reef  on  which  the  sea  breaks  at  loiv 
water. 

Lord  Chatham's  lies  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  the  east  part  of  this 
island  is  Hobbs's  Bay,  and  lies  in  lat.  0**  47'  S.  long.  89®  7'  W.  A  reef 
of  rocks  extend  from  the  south  point  of  this  bay  round  towards  the  N.  W. 
about  ten  miles,  lying  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Wreck 
Bay  is  the  VV.  part  of  the  island,  and  lies  in  lat.  0''  56'  S.  long.  SO""  44' ; 
a  small  bank  lies  off  tho  mouth  of  this  bay«  on  which  is  three  fathoms  ; 
inside  of  which  is  seven  fathoms.  The  largest  bay  in  this  island  is  call* 
ed  Stephen's  Bay,  and  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island.  The  surest 
mark  for  finding  this  bay  is  Kicker  Rock  which  lies  off  the  mouth.  This 
rock  is  very  high,  flat  on  the  top,  and  from  some  points  bears  stroi^ly  the 
appearance  of  a  castle.  On  the  western  side  the  rock  is  split  from  the 
summit  to  the  base  ;  and  from  its  slender  appearance  seems  as  if  ready  to 
tumble  down  at  every  breeze.  The  bay  is  capacious  and  vfeU  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winJ^  ;  there  is  good  landing  on  several  small  white 
sandy  beaches ;  the  northernmost  point  of  this  island  lies  in  lat.  0^ 
41' S. 

Barrington  Island  lies  West  from  Chatham  Island,  distant  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Wreck  Bay  ;  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  extends  in  the 
same  direction  as  Chatham  Island. 

Albemarle  Island  is  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  lies  N.  and  S.  about 
seventy  miles.  Port  Kendevous,  the  only  harbour  known  in  this  island 
is  situated  inside  of  Naihorough  Island  ;  the  entrance  to  which  is  off  the 
N.  E.  point  of  Narboroiigh,  cither  through  Bank's  Bay  or  Docatur'^s 
Sound.  In  this  port  you  anchor  in  from  seven  to  ten  fathoms.  From  the 
N.  point  of  the  island,  a  reef  oxto.mls  off  nearly  three  miles  ;  and  from 
Cape  Rose  and  point  Essex  the  two  southernmost  points,  the  reefs  extend 
above  a  mile.  OlFthe  S.  E.  part  ufthe  island,  (Cape  Woodlbrd)  are  several 
small  islands,  the  southernmost  lies  in  lat.  1°  .T  S.  bearing  from  Cape 
Rose  E.  by  S.  distant  ten  miles. 

Narborough  Island  is  situated  Ix^twecn  the  north  and  south  head  of 
Albemarle,  and  separates  Banks  and  Elizabeth  Bays;  a  reef  extends  ronhd 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  which  forms  the  north  shore  of  Elizabeth 
Bay.  Between  Narborough  an*!  Albemarle  is  Decatur's  Sound,  the  lengtli 
of  which  is  fifteen  miles  and  brcaoth  three.  The  soundings  obtained  in 
mid  channel  were  eighty  fathoms,  coarse  j^ravel.  There  appears  no  dan- 
gers lying  any  distance  from  the  -hore  on  either  side,  with  the  excepti«.»r\ 
of  the  reef  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Narborou;;h,  and  that  does  not  extend 
more  than  IJ  mile  from  the  shore.  This  passage  is  as  safe  as  any  other 
that  is  liable  to  sudden  shifts  of  wind  and  rapid  currents. 

James  Island  lies  east  of  Albemarle,  towards  the  northernmost  point. 
There  are  two  bays  in  this  island,  Cowan's  and  Adams'  ;  Cowan's  Bay 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  lies  from  cape  Marshal  (the  N.  E. 
point  of  Albemarle)  S.  E.  by  E.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  this  bay  in 
from  ten  to  six  fathoms,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  over  soft 
sandy  bottom.  Adams*  Bay  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  ;  near  the  E. 
end  there  is  good  anchorage  m  V\\\TV^e.ii  feihoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  half 
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a  Diile  from  the  shore ;    this  bay  is   about   eighteen    miles  from   the 
former. 

Porter's  Island  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  James  Island  ;  it  was  discovered  by 
Oapt.  Porter  in  the  Essex,  and  surveyed  by  D.  P.  Adams,  who  gave  it 
the  above  name.  On  the  most  careful  examination  he  could  not  discover 
either  good  anchorage  or  fresh  water.  It  abounds  in  wood  and  land-tor- 
toise, and  green  turtle  were  found  in  abundance.  From  this  island,  James, 
Albemarle,  Norfolk,  Barrington,  Grossman's,  Charles,  and  many  others 
were  to  be  seen,  but  could  perceive  none  that  bore  the  slightest  resem- 
blance, in  position  or  appearance  to  those  called  by  Capt.  Colnet,  Dun-^ 
<can*8,  and  James'  islands. 

The  S.  W.  landing  is  in  lat.  0<>  42^  14"  S.  long.  90^  27'    9"  W. 
N.W.  do  0    32  40  90  23    54 

N.  E.  do  0    81   12  90  12    45 

Between  James  Island  and  Porter^s  Island,  the  easternmost  in  lat.  0^22r 
6.  long.  90«  18'  W.  the  western  in  lat.  0°  25'  S.  lonjg.  90°  31'  W. 

Abington  Island  lies  N.  E.  from  point  Albemarle,  is  about  15  miles  long ; 
good  anchorage  is  found  in  Hull's  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Binlocs  Island  is  E.  h  S.  from  HulPs  Bay  distant  27  miles  ;  this  island  ex- 
tends E.  and  W.  i  5  miles  ;  affords  no  anchorage. 

About  45  miles  east  of  Binloes  Island  lies  an  island  nearly  the  same 
size  it  was  seen  by  Lieut.  J.  Downes,  U.  S.  N.  in  1813.  The  latitude 
from  the  report  of  several  whalemen  isO°  21'  N.  Wenam's  Island  lies  in 
lat.  I^  21'  N.  is  7  or  8  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  two  small  inlets,  one  off 
the  S.  E.  the  other  off  the  N.  W.  points,  but  within  more  than  100  yards 
from  the  island.  Us  sides  are  every  where  inaccessible.  It  affoitls  no 
anchorage. 

N.  W.  by  N.  from  Wenham's  Island,  lies  Culpepper's  Island,  distant  24 
nailes.     This  island  affords  no  anchorage. 

Redondo  Rock  lies  N.  N.  W.  from  Cape  Berkley  distant  15  miles  ; 
the  U.  S.  ship  Essex  was  very  near  being  driven  on  the  rock  by  the  cur- 
rent in  1813. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  small  islands  or  rocks  which,  from  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  this  aavigation,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe,  they  are  steep  and  inaccessable,  and  danger  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  being  sent  on  them  by  the  currents  which  run  with  great  rapidi- 
ty. (The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principle  capet,  bays,  and  isl- 
ands, will  be  found  in  the  table  in  this  book.) 

A  bay  in  lat.  46°  3'  S.  The  entrance  of  this  bay  is  spacious,  with 
several  small  islands  in  the  midst,  affording  good  anchorage.  The  land 
about  it  is  of  immeoa.^  bright.  Near  the  water  the  woods  are  impene- 
trable, and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow?  A  ship  need 
not  let  go  an  anchor,  but  haul  into  some  of  the  small  inlets  which  are  nu- 
merous and  make  fast  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  the  land  above  shel- 
tering you  from  even  a  breath  of  wind.  The  water  in  this  bay  is  of  great 
depth. 
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of  St.  RoEn  inland      . 

30  !I 

S6  43 

PENB.XC-OLA         ,      . 

30  !4 

B7  !7 

W.  endof&l.  Koials. 

3D  I<J 

87  31 

River  Perdido    .     .     . 

30  18 

B7  4G 

Mobile  point     .     .     . 

10  13 

m  51 

.Mobile         .     .      .     . 

30  40 

B8  31 

Mtusaere  Utand       .     . 

3D   l£ 

QG  37 

1.  del  Cnei-po     .     .     . 

30  1! 

ea  49 

CImiidelier  1>.  N.  P.      . 

:y  SB 
•3  ao 

09  IS 

Key  Breton        .     .     . 

ID  au 

BLJ  IB 

EntnmcentMijsijsipni 

N.E.         .". 

!9  IS 

C9  03 

Baliw       .     . 

?9  oa 

BU  11 

3.  E.  Pa«       . 

:>9  D5 

C9  Ob 

Somb  Jo.       , 

2B  J7 

B.  W.  do.       . 

SB  S5 

cy  28 

NEW-OBLEANS 

!D  i,- 

90  09 

Loiigjiland        .      .      . 

=3  15 

90  14 

r.  Tonbalie,  S.  P. 

•IS  Si 

90  39 

1.  del  Vino,  W.  end       . 

2U  ili 

91  24 

Baneoa  de   Hoilionei, 

8.  P.        . 

2S  BD 

91  44 

W.  P.             .      . 

211  :g 

9.-4  04 

Point  Fierro      .     . 

32  07 

Deer  Point          .      . 

Point  del  Paiaro      ,      . 

is  ai 

92  4B 

River  Lobos,  entrance 

as  sa 

93  04 

Salt  WBler  bay         .     . 

29  £C 

93  SB 

Conitant  bay     .     .     . 

E9  -7 

93  59 

River  Mermeotao 

34  II 

TRINIDAD, 

SpntiUh  town 

Icaquc  point      .  . 

PdLuI  Galiolc     .  . 

Point  Galera       .  . 

Toliago.N.K.point  . 

-  S.  W.  pobt  .  . 
Grenada,  N.  Z.  point 

S.W.  point        .  . 


Latittitlcs  and  Lap^tajdetf 


Lai. 

I.UUJ. 

■ 

Tsri 

-nrsr 

D.  M. 

U.  M. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

St,  Luein,  N.  point 

13  5GK. 

GO  b6W 

Sl.Catborine'sI.    .     . 

18  I  S.N. 

68  60 W 

MurlmiioiS-K.  point 

14  14 

60  M 

St.  Domlnea      .     .     . 

IH  18 

63  61 

14  U 

Gl  06 

LaCaiuliD.        .     .     . 

ta  OR 

TO  11 

—  I'urt  K»>nl           .      . 

use 

61  09 

Cape  BfBXa       .     .     . 

17  41 

71  SO 

USfi 

GI  iS 

i 

Altui-elu  rock  olTdo. 

17  13 

Tl  SI 

Uomliiicu,  S.  uoint 

IS  14 

61  33 

Cuiie  Jiici|ucmvl 

18  13 

71  3» 

—  N.'^.oinl         .      .      . 

19  39 

§ 

lilondBaca        .     . 

IS  04 

73  3» 

^  The  SsiiiU  i^luii]    .     . 

15  nt 

61  37 

§■ 

Point  Gnivola     .      .      , 

IQ  (Ml 

73  &6 

IG  04 

61   14 

Cape  ribiTon         .     . 

18  M 

74  29 

S  _  3.  ditto         ,     .     . 

15  es 

61  15 

^ 

,Navtiz.i.Juid         .     . 

\ti  14 

76  03 

16  bS 

61  43 

Cape  Uouna  Mmria       . 

U  3U 

74  47 

16  HI 

GI   56 

l. 

iBrnmy                .      .      . 

IS  3U 

74  or 

J  — -N.K,  diilo    .     .     . 

IS  30 

61  32 

Usymiln            .     .     . 

18  3» 

13  43 

S  — B.  E,  (liiiu     .      .      . 

IS  11 

61    15 

3 

Petit  limive       .     ,     . 

la  za 

T%  M 

*  Dt-^eada       .... 

IS  SI 

61  OS 

Leogene              .      .      , 

18  19 

71  36 

iluiiijuH,  E.r.        .     . 
-W.I«.iul       .     .     . 

17  US 

61  44 

POBT-AtI.PKIN(-li 

ta  33 

7i2l 

17  OS 

6S  00 

1.  GonavB,  3.  E.  p. 

IB  4i 

-S  47 

MonwrrM,  3.  P.       .      . 

16  41 

61  17 

-  N.  W.  P.      .     .     . 

18  66 

73   IB 

—  N.  P 

16  M 

61  17 

St.M»rk      .     ,     .     . 

19  (H 

71  45" 

16  66 

61  « 

91.  Nicola  MalB 

19  49 

73  !S' 

^evis,          .     ,     .     , 

17  « 

61  33 

I'ortudju,  W.P.      .     . 

20  06 

75  64 

St  Ciirirt'rs  orSt.Kiits 

-E.I'.       .     .     .     . 

20  0! 

7!  35 

-SK,  |H,.„t         .     . 

n  15 

61  3B 

C\Pi;  f-RANCOI-S 

19  43 

19  19 

—  N.  W.  d.ilD        .     . 

17  it 

61  31 

PdiI  Uuuplihi         .     . 

19  ii 

71   66 

SI.  EujlBlJBUWll      .        . 

17  W 

63  0! 

5hi<atot)'M.Clirlsli<t 

la  OS 

71  40 

Soha        .... 

17  40 

63  16 

.tlontcCbrlHio       .      . 

19  51 

71  43 

Aves(ir«mli.li.  aboul 

IS  40 

63  40 

Point  liabplk         .      . 

19  36 

71  10' 

Barbii.ia.N.P.    .      .      . 

17  11 

61  50 

lOlil  Cilpo  Fmncots 

tU  40 

69  M 

SU  BantKLiluuKin',  E.  P. 

n  H 

63  40 

i.'une  lunula 

13  16 

69  07 

Si  Uarliu9.liLF.    .     . 

18  04. 

63  01 

C-|ie  BapliMl 

19  03 

etta 

AnpiilB,S.W:  point     . 
i  PrichlyPear      .     .     . 

la  IS 

63  08 

III  IS 

61  M 

Manuit,e.P. 

17  68 

16  00 

IS  so 

63  13 

KINGSTON 

76  91 

S  Isle  ol  Dogs,  H'VEtcrn 

IS  19 

63  10 

§ 

Port  Royal         .     .     . 

17  69 

76  83 

5  Sombrero          .     .     . 
«  St.  Croii  or  SI.  Crai, 

18  311 

63  30 

1 

Portland  point 
Podra  1)1  uSa        .      . 

17  41 

17  50 

77  1* 
77  65  , 

'        H-P 

17  45 

64  34 

Black  river        .     .     . 

78  01 

-  W.  P 

17  42 

64  54 

IB   13 

78  S3 

AnegBii»,5.P.orsiiaal 

IS  36 

64  09 

Cape  Negri!,  S,  point 

78  37 

-  IV.  P 

18  46 

64  13 

-N.poini        ;     . 

IS  14 

78  35 

Virgin  Gorda.E.  P.       . 

IS  30 

Gi'ia 

IS  31 

78  09 

Ti>rWlB,E.P.    .     .     . 

IS  sa 

64  31 

ManbTsrw 

18  31 

n  49 

—  W.  P.          ... 

IS  SA 

64  41 

at.  Ann'i           .     . 

IS  31 

T7  M 

Bt-Jobns,        ■,     .     . 

IS  It 

64  41 

Galma  point 

IS  19 

76  &9 
76  n 

3t.Thoii»s,       .     ,     . 

■a  S3 

64  35 

Anwtta  bay            .     . 

ta  -11 

BirJKerj-      .     .     .     , 

1H  n 

B4  50 

N.E.  point' 

IS  13 

TG  to  . 

SerpEiil  irfand,  E.  part 

65  17 

—  Crab  i»ifliid,E.  part 

la  10 

65  15 

Morant   Ken   or   La 

Cape  St.  John  or M.  E. 

la  u 

65  3j 

Rana,              .      . 
Pedro  ehoali 

n  !5 

76  00 

PORTO  Rrco      .    . 

1SS9 

HG  03 

-  Portland  R.  N.  E.  P 

17  00 

TT  13  ! 

.  Point  Brorjiien  or  N.  W 

IS  31 

67  07 

-BatUeuiakB,  N.IV.P 

17  05 

',  HninI  SI.  FraneiKo 

IS  SI 

67  13 

-  >o«tli  port 

16  43 

g  Cap«  Roio  or  S.  VI.  P 

17  oa 

67  09 

romiKaiabod.N.S.P 

-S.*.P,        '.      . 

18  34 

a  LuB.XIoraios      .     . 

la  00 

67   16 

IB  !n 

75  61  ! 

1  Po.ul  Cosmo          .     . 

17  &b 

66  17 

Little  Cayman,  S.\V.P 

19  36 

i-  C.  Mela  fuKiua  or  S 

Cayroaubfvdt.  E.  P.     . 

19  43 

79  35  ' 

E.  P 

17  39 

65  47 

Ounil  Cayman,  S.IV.P 

19  IS 

SI  05 

Mucrtoi  uluiid        .     . 

nsa 

Ce  30 

—  K-  P.             ... 
smn  inland! 

in  IS 
IT  11 

SO  3T 

S4  [>1 

Ln  Mood  I.               .      . 

in  oii 

67  SO 

New  ilioal         .     , 

13  66 

Moiiilo  1 

Zdoheui>rDrw-.:lli'aI, 

13  oa 
Id  H 

67  63 
67  EG 

Navoiu                   .     . 

IB  li 

7B  03 

Cp^tT,^      .        .        . 

la  33 

68  20 

cTncMOT  Guano,     '. 

^'^ 

74  04 
74  11 

, 

ISbod-i  r.  E.  wrt      .     . 

la  13 

6a  SI 

, 



LatitutleB  and  Longitudes. 


Ft.  ent.   Cuoibertuid 

Larbuur 
Si.  JACU  OE  CDBA 


»  BayXagna 
Stone  kuys 

i*  1.01  Jirduiei 

it  9.  E.  point  of  llie  buik 

!  E!  JlnJiniUo 

S  KeyiJardineg 

I  I.  Pine»,  S.  W.  P. 

°  Indiuikeya         .     . 
KejflSt-Pbili]. 
Point  Piedras 
Cape  CoriBiitea 
Cajie  St.  Anionio 
Sane  ho  Pedro  shoal 
dboal  diicovereil  ii 
1797  .      .      . 

Los  Colorados,  S.  W.  P. 

,  -N.E.r. 

I  Point  Juan  and  Ji 
J  Hill  GoHJitioii 
^  Bay  Honda 
1  PurtCabauas 
I  MARIEL 


Pan  of  Malansas 
MATANXAS 

Point  VcBcos 
Stone  key  off  do. 
Key  Cruz  del  Padre 
Las  Caliesas 
N  icolu  siioal 
Key  Carenera 
Kay  FniicU 
Key  WiHiBin  (northei 

St.'juan 

Key  Coco,  S.  side  Ba- 

Key  Point  PkredoD  ilo. 

I'lie  Barnil         .     . 

Cayo  Coijiles 

Cayo  or  Key  Verde 

tiuajara 

-  ■   ■  Malemillo*     . 


Key  ^lqa 
PoiOt  Cnarico 

Baracoa 

Naliviiy  bank,   c 
Soperh  ahoal 


;  SI 
i  IS 

!1  68 
23  01 

£3  04 


/erkey.S.Ecnd 
N.  E.  do. 

-  W.  do-  .     . 
Square  Handkerchief, 

N.  E,.  P. 

3.  E.  P. 

S.  W.  P. 
Tvrk't  iiland.  Grand  T. 

Salt  key         .      . 

Sand  key      .      . 

Cadymion'i  rocks 
Great  Caycoa,  !j.  part 

N.  E.  P.  or  shoal  St. 
Phiiip         .     .     , 

N.  W.  part 
Norlh  C^coi,  middle 
Boiiby  rof:ka  off  do. 
Providence  Caycos,  N. 
W.  P.  .      .      . 

LitllcCaytoiS.W.P. 
Key  Fiwicis       .     . 
Soddliey  .     .     - 

South  keysdiosl 
"  8Rt  Iiiaeua  or  Henea- 
ga,  N.  E.  P.     . 

3.  E.  p. 

s.  w.  p, 

N.  W.  P. 
Lilttc  Heneaga,  £.  i\ 

—  W.  P.  .      . 

Hojstiet  or  Corrolaes 
Bank  .     .     . 

Mayagnana,  E.  reef 

N.do.  .      . 

S-  \Y-  point 
French  keys  or  I.  Pla- 


Foiiune  island,  W.  P. 
North  key,  Etirdl. 
Cmuked  island,  W.  P. 
—  E.  P. 

Vlwuod's  keys  or  I.  Sa- 


S.  W.  P.       .     . 
nceplion  ar  LItlie  1. 
St.  Salvador,  orliuana 
hari,  S.  P. 
N.  P.  .     . 

Little  SI. Salvador.  N.I 
itlira  or  HeleraL 
It  Palmeto 
Janies  point 
Karhour  island 
Egg  island  rei^f 
llonhy  K>ckj 
EW-PJtOVlOEKCE 


light 


islands.  Froze i 


L^T" 

^""1 

D.  M. 

20  15N 

69  asw 

20  31 

69  27 

SO  S9 

69  59 

31  no 

70  =3 

iO  5fi 

70  28 

so  53 

70  as 

21  30 

71  03 

31  20 

70  58 

•1  13 

71  10 

21  07 

71  15 

:i  31 

71  at 

!l  45 

71  aa 

il  64 

71  47 

21  56 

71  67 

SI  5B 

71  57 

11  fil 

75  St 

SI  36 

Bl  31 

21  13 

7103 

■I  01 

71  43 

:i  13 

73  01 

!l  00 

73  06 

:o  54 

73  41 

11  08 

73  41 

ii  la 

72  65 

ii  ss 

7^07 

11  39 

74  0«i 

21  57 

71  65 

S2  17 

7S  39 

32  30 

73  oe 

22  SO 

73  11 

22  40 

73  31 

22  07 

74  32 

22  08 

>4  10 

22  30 

74  20 

22  30 

23  43 

74  18 

22  33 

73  60 

13  05 

73  35 

73  49 

23  34 

74  S7 

24  O'i 

74  36 

23  57 

74  37 

23  es 

75  16 

23  57 

75  32 

24  33 

75  49 

24  32 

76  12 

35  It 

76  15 

25  54 

76  25 

25  31 

76  40 

25  31 

76  58 

■S  11 

77  03 

25  05 

77  22 

25  52 

77  41 

Latitudes  apd  Loufptuileif. 


Mjiaa. 


p. 

■f;.»K. 

- 

■ 

Tsr 

TSeT 

U.  M. 

1).  rii. 

D,  M. 

D.  M. 

Bern-  islands, 

-  Sllmip*  ktr.  E.  P. 

lidets  lo  Lngiina  Madrc 

ib  02M. 

97  41fl 

25  48N. 

78  OiW 

B-r  de  In  nloiine,  vn- 

LiUte  Ihwd  («aalerii} 

!&  a? 

78  44 

I 

trancrrWerSt.Anaer 

93  45 

91  68 

Great  Imbc        .     -     - 

aeoi 

VJ  02 

k 
^ 

Bar  del  TorJt. 

it  bt 

S5I 

Beiiiioils.N.W.  part 

15  H 

7y  10 

■it  4S 

97  W 

■j 

CBlkey.mliJtB  '.      . 

i5  26 

79  09 

BarJeiaJruiidiid 

tt.39 

97  67 

Ridine  rocks.  S.  P. 

SB  16 

79  04 

BMCiego         .     .     ■ 

33  M 

97  68 

Orange  key*,  BOrtb      . 

!4S8 

76  oe 

Kiver  Tompico       .     ■ 

I!  16 

98  OS 

M53 

7S06 

Point  JcXerei       .     - 

tl  66 

31  46 

1 

Ginger  key        ■     ■ 

Mi* 

18  01 

C»,«  Rojo         ■          ■ 

SI  46 

•n  35 

1 
1 

Key  LolK.9        .     ■ 
LuMacnru 
SniilliedHortbebank 
K«yS(.DDaiinso 

U!5 

77  33 

lamiuuia  cHy        -     - 
KiverTn!TAn,  tnt. 
Point  Ke<tru         ■     - 

n  16 

^^^ 

ti  10 
IZ  05 

77  11 

76  sa 

91  01 
»60 

97  SO 
97  St 

r 

SI  45 

75  45 

ItivcrOuonea        .     ■ 

30  44 

97  15  . 

O 

St.  Vincem'xiliDal 

tl  M 

75  IS 

»0  40 

97  It 

KeyTerJe        .     .     . 
Key  Sal             .     . 

32  01 

^i  03 

B<K>a  lie  LiHiu         .     ■ 

JO  37 

97  07 

Si  li 

75  4t 

llii-BrTocroliiln,cii[- 

30  30 

97  01 

i2n 

7+46 

Moui>tUonlu          .     ■ 

SO  21 

9fi  S7 

-PJ.P.            .     . 

J3  30 

75  13 

River  Naula,  CulrBnce 

;o  16 

96  eo 

EsuiM,  N.  W.  P. 

»3ac 

75  61 

IliverJ'Blma,  enlrsiice 

20  10 

96  43 

Leeward  stauklneldand 
HOLE  IN  THE  WALL 

13  so 

16  U2 

Point  Piedrai         .     . 

•t9  OO 

96  36 

ib  fii 

77   10 

Iliv(rd«eanI<)Kos     . 

19  S6 

96  30 

y.  t.  wini  ol  AImcu 

LinyaJj-Bliey.Ji.P.      . 

»   17 

76  59 

Poinl  Del^tda         .      - 

19  fit 

96  26 

B6  S3 

7e  57 

Poinl  M.Andfett    ■      ■ 

19  43 

36  21 

t:ibow  key,  E.  P.         . 
Man  of  War  key,  N. 

36  59 

76  53 

Poinl  lie  Bfnml      .     . 

19  40 

96  21 

^ 

River  SI.  Jolio  AiiRel 

19  32 

96  W 

W.  F.        .     .     . 

2G  37 

77  01 

XidariB               .     ■     - 

19  32 

96  H 

« 

Gr»al  Guana  ley 

M  43 

77  08 

Penk  de  Orira'-o      .      - 

19  02 

«t 

1 

S6  58 

73  oa 

Point  de  SaniMila        . 

19  30 

Sand  key,  M-F. 

•-6  S4 

73  OB 

River  St.  Carlo. 

19  36 

96  16 

Wood  key.  midille 
rjrful  linliBina  Jsland, 

2G  45 

79  08 

HiverAnligMB       -     ■ 

19  20 

^'If.' 

a 

l-ointfiorda 

19  15 

96  04' 

w.  p.        .    .    - 

;r,  3fi 

79  01 

(■ERA  CRUZ         .     . 

13  11 

96  04 

=g-.f:_  ;  :  : 

se  20 

7B  3S 

SI.  Jubn  de  Ulloa 

13  15 

96  58 

56  ly 

7B  10 

5 

Xamapa              ■      -      ■ 

19  U4 

96  06 

^ 

KiverMedellin.vnL      . 

19  06 

35  59 

Tint  keys,  nr.       ■     ■ 
Water  kry           ■      ■ 

Double-lieaded   Shot 

Sail  key               ■      ■      ■ 
AiiEuila,  E.  P. 

24  01 

73  4G 

e 

?oin(  Anton  Liianlu 

I!r04 

95  4S 

1 
1 

SJ  5U 

73  67 

UardeAlvBisdo 

IS  46 

95  38 

t3  5! 
13  33 

EO  14 
SO  OS 

3 

riauotalnan            .     . 
Vigla              .      .      .      . 
Point  RocH  Pnrtiila 

10  3S 
18  38 

18  40 

35  29 
34  i» 

^3  .:7 

79  11 

Point  MonilDs        .     ■ 

18  41 

94  51 

ruitla          .     .     .     - 

18  18 

95  05 

1 

Bermuda^ 

1 

18  34 

94  41 

64  33 

Point  Xicaeal         .     . 

18  37 

94  37 

—  Wreck  hill,  weslrrn. 

Point  St.  John         .     . 

IB   19 

34  19 

32  li 

64  50 

1 

BnrrilU              .      .     . 

|8  1)1 

94  27 

Bett  laliludelo  nin  fni 

18  OB 

94  12 

Bennada        .     ■ 

s;  08 

Hiver  Tonelado      .      . 

18  OB 

93  iS 

KiverSLAnn           .      . 

RiverCiiiiiIco        .     . 
Dos  Bocas 

18  08 
IS  13 
IS  13 

93  41 
93  03 
M43 

East  Cowl  0/  ^mtntafrom  Iti 

*r  Sftillt' 

RiverCliltlepeque 
liiverTalwsco         .      . 

18  14 

9!  39 

Lai. 

Long. 

18  •* 

98  07 

D.  M. 

River  St. Pelor  and  Paul 

IB  27 

91  64 

Point  ent-  rh-er  Sabine 

19  40N 

Bl67tt 

13   14 

91  29 

PofmCnlebmoCt  |>art 

Island  Cnrmrn        .     . 

IS  46 

91   14 

[,St.Lou>9)         ■     . 

M  10 

SG  05 

Poinl  Eicondido     .     . 

IS  SS 

30  SI 

1 

Poinl  St.  Fnuiciwr.,  an- 

River  Ciien             .     - 

19  ^0 

30  36 

tranceofBBySt.Ber- 

Point  MomiB 

19  40 

90  39 

ir.  511 

96  56 

CAMPKCIIE 

19  &0 

90  30 

rlorae  Inlet "... 

iH  OS 

97  iS 

Point  Desconocidn 

m  55 

90  W 

V 

Point  of  the  coRft 

■26  46 

97  36 

Pmnl  Gordo 

90  19 

BilrdeSt.JB-o        .     . 

!(i  0& 

37  31 

Point  Picdra*          .      . 

;i  09 

90  13 

/.'^/niiprBniJio.enlninre 

tSBS 

'J7  56 

Igil               .     .      .      . 

!1  ilO 

S9  13 

/•*/R.ViTJ?lTero«ndo,rnl.'25  11 

91  31   \   \W..C\m, 

n  a; 

SS  45 

10  Edit. 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 


tnr^ — 

Lut. 

l.u„E. 

0.  ftl. 

1).  M. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

Bncai  tic  Silan 

11   2G.V 

Bfl  S3W  3 

Gusiiarecf3,.N.P. 

14  49N 

80  44\V 

Kl  Cuyo              .      . 
htand  Jolvi!,  N  P. 

il  30 

87  43      1 

-  a.  P.           .    .    . 

13  59 

80  41 

tl  30 

m  11     |, 

Koiicador          .      .     . 

13  39 

79  46 

I,iu  Art!*!  ubii(I> 

11  36 

ad  52     1 

Miiaketeen             .     . 

13  n 

79  46 

to  16 

•n  51     ^ 

I*rovidencer.  N.R      . 

13  57 

80  S9 

Hunk  OUitpa 

93  03 

Mu)quiiokeya,N.P. 
Ned  Thomea' keys,  S.P 

14  49 

R9  19 

Trimislei  islund^ 

S2  07 

14  13 

S2  21 

til  33 

91  50 

Bracmaiisblmf      -     - 

13  61 

as  60 

■il   60 

91  4a 

MajiolWarkeyi 

13  04 

83  39 

Island  Arenas' 

it  07 

Utile  CoroijUa 

IS  19 

33  06 

I.  Bermdu,  or  K.  IV 

lllCKll              .       .       . 

OreatCoraltlaiid 

12   10 

8!  11 

S3  36 

91   SI 

Bliieae!di,eiilnuice      . 

tl  50 

BS  64 

Biijo  tiiiiiil           .      .      . 

(1  37 

90  0*        ■ 

1.  St.  Andrew,  mid.       . 

12  33 

81  00 

AUcran             .     .      . 

1±  29 

89  26       1 

E.  S.  E  key!)            ,      . 

13  33 

SO  41 

N.  [HutofbankoirtliU 

es  *3 

as  43      ? 
U6  37       ^ 

S.  3.  VI.  key  or  Albur- 

iao6 

SI  08 

H.  E.'do. 

iS  27 

Paxoro  Buvo           .     . 

II  so 

83  48 

1.  dc  Mnrarcs  or  Wo- 
men's r.       .    .    . 

bt.Jolm'i  point      .     . 

10  41 

8S  64 

UG  4! 

Pon  Hoco  Toro       .      . 

9  39 

8!  BS 

1.  Cankuii,  8.  P. 

KG  fta 

I.Esuudo,  W.f.       .      , 

9   14 

80  57 

za  sti 

!I7   15       f 

River  ClisDre,  enlraDce 
POfiTO  llELLO 

9  SO 

BO  03 

KiverBacales 

tU  03 

B7  34       K 
8U  03       E 

9  33 

79  35 

Bay  AiMunsiuii,  eiit. 

19  te 

Famllool.  N.P. 

9  40 

79  33 

UandCiMuinel,  ^.P■ 

JD  11 

BS  34       e 

Point  lUaiuaaiUo 

9  38 

79  10 

—  9.  E.  P. 

ly  St 

^6  .13      ~ 

Point  St,  Itlas           .      . 

0  33 

78  40 

Riolloiidi.cntnincu 

VJ  Oi 

aa  17 

Point  Conccntion 

9  19 

77  63 

[.  Uberci,  N.  P.       .      ■ 

BE  03        . 

1.1=  of  l-ine,            .     . 

8  66 

77  39 

J  —8.  P.             .     .     . 

in  as 

1J7  63       t 

Cape  Tibumn           .      , 

3  40 

77  29 

|l.St.Cnii         .     .     . 

IK  :o 

87  5i       & 

River  Sun ,iiu ilia,  eut. 

7  57 

76  64 

1  Key  Jaici.^         .      .      . 

IS  u 

87  62       = 

Point  Cambana 

8  37 

76  57 

1  North  n-et          .      ■      ■ 

IG  Oi 

B7  60      S 

Point  Ari>oIel«a 

S  49 

76  32 

E  ChiefCliaanhl         .      . 

17  S4 

117  56      3 

Island  Fuerlfi          .     . 

9  30 

76  13 

Wallis' river,  entrance 

17  62 

ua  19 

LSI.  Bernard, IV.  W.  P. 

g  4B 

76  50 

KlChiuchorrol.  N.t'. 

18  6H 

B7   II 

CARTHAGENA 

10  35 

73  29 

—  S.P.  ofsboal 

IS  ID 

B7  06 

Ual^ra  de  Samba 

10  48 

75  20 

Minerioral.            .     . 

la  3a 

W  23 

VVesI  enlnince  of  river 

Viciowl.           .     .     - 

la  00 

81  *\ 

Magdalen          .      . 

11  03 

74  66 

SiiuWnUUorSwiinl. 

n  ai 

Bl  Ol 

St.  Martba               .     , 

11   15 

74  II 

aoathkeys,N.P. 

n  30 

37  li 

Cape  Aguja             .     . 

11  11 

74  13 

-H.lkey^S.H.        . 

IT  no 

37  oa 

Bank  NaviO  qae  brado 

11  36 

73  11 

LoufeilSe  or  Glover". 

lUvha               .     .     . 

II  31 

79  66 

reef,  K.  P, 

IG  SI 

87  41 

Cane  la  Vela           .     . 

12  11 

73  11 

3B|>olillMkey5,  9.E.P 
(UlUnl.E.K        .,    . 

16  00 

33  It 

Puiiil  Gallinai        .     . 

12  27 

71  41 

16  ;* 

86S0       . 

13  31 

70  69 

-W.P.            .     .     . 

16  13 

86  67      i 

CawChichibacoft 

13  17 

71  17 

CuaaajaurBnnoBceiil 

IG  3J 

B6  07      1 

Point  &pDda          .     . 

13  05 

71  OS 

li  311 

SB  19       1 

SLCaJos          .      .     . 

11  03 

71    13 

Oraoa             .      .      .      . 

16  37 

B7a7      fe 
B7  S9      ^ 

MAItACAVBO 

10  43 

71   17 

Point  3al             .      .      . 

13  i7 

Coro             .     .     ■     - 

11  34 

G9  46 

TmdTo  de  1>  Ctui         . 

l.'i  41 

B7  17 

Point  Cardon          .     ■ 

11  35 

70  20 

UlllUI.  Pf.P. 

16  00 

87  02 

Point  Macolla         .     ■ 

13  06 

70  19 

Truiillo             .     -     - 

15  63 

BE  06 

Cape  5t  Roman     .     - 

IJ  12 

70  07 

CamDoteeBdoori;on- 

lilao.]  Oniba,  N.  W.  P. 

li  3S 

70  09 

duraa            .      .      . 

16  1*0 

SG  M 

—  S.  E.  P. 

12  S5 

69  68 

Cape  Csmsroii       -     . 

16  02 

B5  10 

Point  Aricula          .     ■ 

II  67 

G9  53 

C<p«F>dH-        .     .     . 

15  14 

S3  03 

Point  SavaniMs 

11  33 

69  10 

Cape  Gracios  a  Di<» 

14  57 

81  4G 

Point  Sotdado         .     . 

II    14 

68  35 

Cuonet,  W.  P.       .     . 

16  02 

83  11 

Key  Borrocbo         .     . 

10  57 

GS  19 

—  S.  K.  P.        .     .      . 

IS  41 

82  27 

Tucacag            .     .     . 

10  61 

68  17 

Caynuia  or  Vivorilla 

15  46 

83  26 

PORTO  CABELLO 

10=9 

63  04 

KeyJulinThoma* 

15  tS 

81  49 

Valencia            .     .     . 

10  18 

G3  07 

Al^wte  Alia,  -N.  W.  P 

16  31 

82  05        ■ 
SI  61       g 

SO  09      g 

Point  St.  Jolia  Andres 

to  30 

67  43 

-S,  E.P.         .     .     . 

IS  05 

Point  Oricaro         .     . 

[t)  34 

G7  17 

Semmila           .     .      . 

16  05 

Point  Trincliera      .     . 

10  38 

E7  04 

SerranaMPearll.  .\.P 

11  46 

79  47       t 

LAGDIRA        .     .     . 

10  37 

6G  59 

-3.  P.             .      .     . 

14  U 

,9/,.      5 

CARACCAS 

^'•""S 

i84 


Latiludes  and  Longitadei*. 


l»fU&t. 


Cape  Codera 
CumcoBl.  N.  P. 

-  S.  E.  P.         .     . 
Litlle  Cumco 
BiieiiBvre,N.  P.      . 

Bird*  or  Aves  L  lr«t|e 

ROCB,  W.  P. 

-  E.  P. 

Orcliilla  [.  .      . 

Blanchn  I.         .     . 
Torlugal. 

Seven  BroUicii,  miil. 
ManariU,  W.  P. 

I.  Cui;!ua  or  PnrI  !. 

I.  Sola 

TenigoJ  I., 

ttiver  Orquita,  entrance 

New  Barcelona 

I.  Borrarho 

Sante  Fe 

'Cumana 

Morro  Cbooopcli 
Escoodido   Or  Uldlkn 


It  Galrra 
Point  Pena  or  Sal 
Oregon's  moutli 
River  Gusrapicbr, 
Point  Morru 
Qronooo  rivtr 
Cape  Barmu 
E»sp([ueb(»  river 
OEMERAlU  taVER. 


—  Corobana  po]jit 
River  Berbit-e,  entn 
SURINAM  river,  e 

Parsmaribo 

R.  Maruuri,  pnlrBn< 

CAVENNE 

Oyapockrivfr,  StLouis 

Cape  Omngc 

R.  CB«5i|)our,  onir 

CBpc  North 

MoBth  of  riv^r  Amaxon 

Cape  Mogimny 

Point  Tagioca 


Cspe  Gurapi 

Shoat  -     . 

ttlanrj   of  St.  JOBO 
Bayof  Ml,  Lois 
Bn^-dRCaiKlndc  Veil] 
Point  tit  B,  Alins 
Jjlaeolami 


S.  Marcoi 

Vtt.  jo  Alacsnlra 

Si.  L<iiai)e  Mamnbam 

CoroaCmud,  K.  E.  P. 

L  SI  Anna 

do;  La  DcocsG  n  udei 


JerieoHeoara 
Coral  (In  Caran 
Mount  Meleni'iaa 

Bay  Ignnpe 

SL  PUil's 

Eerdinand  Noronba 
Sl.LoreiiBD- 
Poinl  Uanirl 
Baros  d«  Saiino 
Point  Piedisa 
Cape  Si.  Roqua 
River  Purahilw,  ei 
I.  Tamorica 
Pei'nmnljuco 
Cope  St.  Augujtin. 
rtio  St.  rranciiKO 
ST.8AI.V,VtoOR  (Cape 

Si,  AnloDki) 
t.  dxs  Ifhus 
PdHo  Seguro 
AbroUoa  illuida 
E^jiirllu  Sanlo 
Cai«  Sl-Tbomas 
St  AnD'j  islands 
Jobn'3  h.  Si  Ann 
Anchor  inland 
CAPE  FRIO 
Monk's  i  standi 
Point  Ne^ra 


Raiorl.  olTR-J 

:  SI.  Cm* 
RIO  JANEIRObarbourl^!  fit 
Siigar  Loaf 


■rtlua 
Point  Ma  ran  bay  a 
I.Crande,  S,  P. 
Point  Joa-ntinga 
I.St.Scbaitian,  N.  V. 
-  3.  P. 
Monnl  Trigo 
St.  Catbertnr's  island 
Porto  St.  Pedro       . 
Cape  St.  Mary 

Maldaiiado  Iiarhour 
Point  tiednt 

monTe  video 
buenos  ayhes 

Cape  St.  Antuitio 
Cape  [.oboi 
Cape  Corientc9 


■nr- 

D.  M. 
!  ais. 


tont" 
D.  M. 

43  40 
43  IB 
43  tis 
4S40 


1  44 
1  44 

2-48 
3  01 
3  31 
3  40 

0  saPf. 

3  US. 
3  JU 

3  ST 

4  41 
4  40 

4  6i 

5  08 

6  4H 

7  46 


^3  at 
11  a? 


39  01 
38  £7 
38  14      - 
!i9  19 

33  te 

33  3s 
37  6S 
37  24 
37  00 

3fi38 
35  38 


IS  it 
(IS  33 
III  41 


23  10 
13  11 
23  £t 
13  17 
13  36 

IS  ts 

:3fi9 

17  3S 

33  09 

34  S9 

35  01 
34  56 
S5  !9 
34  54 
SI  37 

36  11 
36  BS 
31  59 


Bay,    C. 


3S  60  - 
39  00   -^ 

san 

39  38 

40  JO 

41  46 
4t05 
41  50 
4t06 

41  29 
4141 

42  56 

43  IS 
43  16 
43  18 
43  11 
43  39 

43  53 

44  09 

44  H 

45  OS 


St  03 

bS  M 
54  41 
6450 

61  <n 

56  04 
53  t4 
56  45 
56  47 
5139 

64  09 

65  17 
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Lalitutles  and  Longitudes. 


1).  M. 

Cap^  Blanco  .     .  i?  15S. 

Point  Desire  .     .'17  iS  ■ 

Part  irl-Julian,  eiitranee|49  01 

.  CruKlt*rbour 

Lpe  FoirwcBlher 
Cspe  Virgins,  northern 

noir)t  uf  entrance 

Magellmi'i  straita 
Cape  E^iiirttD  Snnlo 

(mulh  point  of    ei 

imnce  ta  ciillo) 
rerra  del   Fuego,   C. 


bX  34 


;s  !t 


M  40 


—  Ca[>e  SL  Dieio 
listen  Imiil 
-  Csjie  SI.  John,  eail 


as  4 


Hor 


—  C.  Si.  Bartholomew 

-  C.  del  -Medio  enlra. 
To  L»  Alaire'i  Strain 

Keir  tslaAil.E.parl 
EvouC'sishnd,  middle  53  3S 
Bem.ibelu  istiDils,  E.P.  U  44 
CAPE"  HORN,  loutli  ^ 
partofHemiit'slsI. 


i  37 


If'al  dual  of  Jimerica,  from  Cape  Horn 


CAPE  HORN  .      . 

I.  Dipgo  Ramirez,  3.  P. 

—  ,N.  part  .  . 
I.  lie  St.  llilerdDso,  3.P. 
Terra  del  Fuejo 

—  False  Cape  Horn 

—  Yortminaler 

—  CGIoucciler 

—  Cape  I^llan,  S.  W. 
entrance  to  Alagcl- 
lan'i  ttraiti' 

evangelist  I.  W,  enlf. 

Magellati's  atrailit 
Cape  Vietoiy  .     . 

Cape  St.  HfO         .     . 
Cape  Three  Poinb 
Cape  Cono 

I.  Camp n aU)  N.W. point 
Caps  Tr«>  Monies 
Cape  Tailnohaoliuon 
1.  Halfo,  W.  part 
P.  Qullan  .     . 

P.  SL  Carlo* 
P.  Quedal  .     . 

P.deiaGalsra 
rAI.DtVlA,enlranc. 
P.  Tirnn  .      . 

I.  delaMochB,  W.ni 
SI.  MsriaislBDili,  N. 


Lai. 

D.  M. 

»S  63S. 

67  2iW 

6S  3G 

G3  iS 

65  56 

6S  17 

as  42 

68  08 

bS   !T 

70  0-1 

64  07 

73  3a 

ii  V, 

74  57 

St   34 

75  05 

w  as 

7*67 

so  M 

75  30 

*9  46 

75  4S 

iO   S6 

7S4S 

48  00 

75  19 

4G  &0 

*&  at 

75  3a 

4*00 

74  42 

43  41 

74  31 

tl  49 

73  53 

41  OS 

74  09 

39  a4 

73  46 

39  ai 

73  33 

38  !9 

73  46 

3B   SO 

74  05 

3G  69 

73  41 

37  05 

73  43 

36  49 

73  03 

36  41 

73  IS 

S3  57 

70  43 

33  01 

71  37 

Point  Ballcna 
Coqilimbo 

Copiapo 

P.  Negra  .     . 

Isl.  St.  Felii,  eastern 


Jagucy  de  Raquisf 
PaveTkm  de  Pica 
Point  Picdraj 
Point  Pisagua 

Point  de  Colea 


St,  Lorenzo,  W-  P. 
LIMA  ,     . 

CALLO,   lea  port  of 

I.  Pescador,  VF.  part 
Li>9  Hormieoa  iJands 
I.Pelado  .     . 

ilaud  St.  Martin 

'oint  San  lander 
RodoetniD  1793 
Ferrol,  enlraoce 
Truiillo  .     . 

I-  Malabri^o,  port 
[ilBndLoboBdeMer 
Island  Loboi  de  Tierra 


Pointde  Ajuga 
Point  Payta 
Cape  Blanco 
P.  Malpcio 
GUAYAQUIL.  City 
I,  Puna,  S.  W.  P. 
Point  St.  Helena 
I.  Pelado  .      . 

Point  del  Callo 

In  Plata,  W.  P. 
Cape  St.  LorenKo 
Mania 
cape  Pssado 
Quito  .     .     . 

Galitpnj^j  iilanib 
Hood's  island 
Charles  island,  N.  P. 
—  S.P.  .     .     . 

Barringlon  inland,  W.P, 
Cbnlhaoi  island,  W.  P. 

Kicker  rock       .     , 

E.  P. 

Porter's  iiland,  N.E.  P, 
W.P. 


Lnl. 

l.o,„.  ■■ 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

31  605. 

7144W 

29  66 

71  19 

IS   16 

71  15 

71  08 

56  14 

10  66 

16  BO 

19  47 

!6  16 

80  03 

14  56 

70  36 

iS   IB 

70  31 

13  04 

70  18 

22  33 

10  10 

11  60 

70  09 

80  58 

70  16 

SO  05 

70  13 

19  !6 

70  19 

IS  87 

70  19 

17  41 

11  14 

17  38 

71  13  . 

16  41 

7146 

16  17 

73  SI 

16  08 

73  41 

IS  IS 

70  14 

14  17 

76  OS 

13  4G 

■76  IS 

13  01 

76  S7 

IS  33 

76  43 

11  oa 

77  08 

1!  03 

76  55 

18  01 

77  04 

11  46 

77  10 

11  66 

77  48 

11  S7 

77  41 

1]  03 

7750 

10  39 

10  48 

78  43 

9  07 

78  30 

8  08 

79  53 

7  48 

79  11 

6  58 

80  44 

6  14 

80  46 

6  66 

79  49 

6  69 

810* 

S  03 

81  01 

4  19 

BI(I6 

3  32 

son 

2  12 

79*2 

3  04 

BOOB 

1  10 

80  48 

1  56 

BO  36 

I  i3 

80  34 

80  67 

1  D4 

80  43 

0  S7 

80  3S 

0  27 

80  20 

0  18 

78  18 

1  14 

89  46 

90  90 

1  SO 

90  33 

1  00 

90  17 

0  57 

89  43 

0  47 

89  39 

0  4a 

89  06 

0  S9 

qOfl?. 

\^'W>. 

V'SJi'a  ^ 

Latitades  and  LongitDdes. 


M  tiii. 


D.  M. 

'-     61  IS 

Bl  ST 

n  IT 


n  56 

O  36 


SI  40 

63  13 


>>*  IS 
G3  » 


B3&« 
U4Z 


63  25 
63  23 
G4  16 


Albnnarte  Island 
Cnpa  R«e     .    .    . 
Pnint  Essex        .    . 
CJiiiWoplii!i*3  Poiiu 
Cape  Bciklty      .     . 
Bspe  Drumiminil     . 
CHp*  Marchal 
Poinl  AHnmarle,  {lecf) 
Rodoiido  Rock         .     . 
'«!(.«.  P.    . 
CulpKppet't  li.        •    . 
Abi>«lon  !■.  N.  P.       . 
Cnpa  Ct,B,laext        .     . 
Uliilsea  Uanit  W.  P. 
-  E.P. 


.  J&mu  Island  N.  E.  F 


D.M. 

(A  S  »  051V 
0  59 
0  SI      91  35 


Ri  (At  Hinr  S(.  Crcu;  (o  Co/ie  Canwr 


irtiBnea  of  St.    Croin 
Uaogiins'*  I.  (ni 


D.IIJ. 
OTN 


jr'SuJohii'iiEivBO 

Jl  Cap*  Siwaccr      .     . 

B    C.  CblllMCW,  (■DtlftlK 

^      BuonarUIiiH) 

tfaut*  Idaiid      .  - 

^uiiaptilu  BDjral  ■ 

B#ayBr'.W.O.t  . 

"  aLUaiyaCapA 

'  SpB  Fouichu     .  . 

S4;b11^1<»        ■     .  - 

capesaBU: 

Sable  Icliuiil  (E.  puin 

Wckl  illllu 

Port  Ilpsewny    .     , 
Poll  Ma;isfieW 
Onmbierllaibiiur 

,  LIVEllPOOL     .    . 

gJ.lcofHap«        .     - 
t  PnrtJacks-i'n       .     . 

e  Chaclnite  Biif    .     . 

.  C.  Samijio  l.ijlH  housi 

J  HALIFAX  Htttlinut 
Port  SlrpiiF"'     -    . 


U  4T 

U  19  S6  35 

44  10  IS 

43  53  B8 


30  63  32 

36  B3  an 

0  SI  59 

n  )>l  :)6 

13  61  IG 

.,  13  ei  G 

45  18  |«0  TM 
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TIDES. 

TIDE  is  a  periodical  motion  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  by  niiich  it  ebbs 
and  flows  twice  a  day.  The  Jtow  conliaues  about  6  hours,  duritiir  vrhicli 
the  water  gradually  rises  till  it  arrives  to  its  grenlest  beighl ;  then  it  be- 
gins to  ebli  or  decrease,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  about  6  more,  till  jl  bat 
fallen  to  nearly  its  former  level  ;  then  the  flow  begins  ns  before.  When 
the  water  has  atlxined  its  greatest  height  it  is  said  to  be  high-a-ater,  aod  \ 
when  it  is  done  falling  it  is  called  low-u-ater.  , 

The  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  unequal  attraction  of  (he  sun  and  moon 
upon  different  parts  oftbc  eailh.  For  they  attract  the  parts  of  the  eartli's 
surface  nearest  to  them,  with  a  greater  force  than  they  do  iti  centre  :  and 
attract  the  centre  more  than  they  do  the  opposite  surface.  To  restore 
this  equilibrium  the  waters  take  a  spheroidal  figure,  whose  longer  mis  is 
directed  towards  the  attracting  luminary.  Ifthe  moon  only  acted  upon 
the  water,  the  time  of  high  water  would  be  when  the  moon  was  upon  the 
meridian,  abore  or  below  the  horizon  ;  or  rather  at  an  hour  or  two  after, 
(because  the  moon  continues  to  act  with  considerable  force  for  tome  time 
oner  passing  the  meridian.)  But  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  about  4:* 
later  every  day  ;  of  course,  if  she  only  acted  on  (he  tides,  they  would  be 
retarded  every  day  49',  and  it  would  be  high  water  nt  the  same  distance 
from  her  passing  the  mendUn  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  lime 
of  high  water  is  calculated  in  roost  bonks  of  navigation,  although  the  time 
thus  calculated  will  sometimes  differ  an  hour  from  tfae  truth,  owing  to  the 
neglect  oftbc  distarbing  force  of  the  sun.  The  effect  of  the  moon  upon 
the  tides  is  greater  than  that  of  (be  sun,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
mutter  in  the  latter  is  vastly  greater  than  ia  the  former  :  but  the  sun,  be- 
ing at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the  moon,  attracts  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth  with  nearly  the  same  t'orct; ;  whereas  the  moon 
being  at  a  much  less  distance,  attracts  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  tcilh 
very  different  forces.  According  to  the  latest  observations,  the  mean 
force  of  the  sun  for  raising  the  tides  is  to  the  mean  force  of  the  moon  as  1 
to  2).  By  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  forces,  the  tides  come  on 
sooner  when  the  moon  is  in  her^rit  and  third  quarters,  and  later  in  the 
$ec(md  &ad  fourth  quarters,  than  they  would  do  if  caused  only  by  the 
moon's  attractioB.  The  mean  quantity  of  this  acceleration  and  retarda- 
tion is  given  in  the  Table  B,  subjoined  ;  the  use  o(  which  wilt  be  explain- 
ed hereafter. 

The  tides  are  greater  than  common  about  three  days  oHor  the  new  and 
full  moon  ;  these  are  called  ipring-ltdei.  And  the  tides  are  lower  than 
common  about  three  days  after  the  tirst  and  last  quarters  ;  these  are  call- 
ed the  neap-lidet.  In  the  former  case  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  to  raise 
the  tide  in  the  same  place,  but  in  the  latter  the  sun  raises  the  water  where 
the  moon  depresses  it.  When  the  moon  ia  in  her  perigee,  or  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  earth,  the  tides  rise  higher  than  they  Jo,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  at  other  times  ;  and  are  lowest  when  she  is  in  her  apogee,  x 
or  farthest  distance  from  the  earth.  The  spriag-tidcs  are  greatest  about 
'  the  time  of  the  equiuoies,  in  March  and  September,  and  the  neap-tides 
are  leas.  All  these  things  would  obtain  exactly,  were  the  whole  surEtce 
of  the  earth  covered  with  sea  ;  but  the  interruptions  caused  by  the  con- 
tinents, islands,  shoals,  ^c.  entirely  alter  the  state  of  the  tides  in  many 
cases.  A  small  inland  sea,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic,  is  little 
^uhfcct  to  tides  ;  because  iVic  nclioa  of  the  sua  and  moon  is  aiwtys  nearly 
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equal  at  the  extremities  of  sach  seas.     In  very  high  hititudes  the  tides  are 
inconsiderahle. 

From  the  observations  of  many  persons,  the  times  of  high-water  on  the 
days  of  new  and  full  moon  at  the  principal  places  in  North  America,  have 
been  collected.  These  times  are  put  in  a  table  against  the  names 
of  the  places,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  Table  IV.  The  mort 
common  rule  prescribed  for  finding  high  water  is  that  depending  oa 
the  golden  number  and  epact,  the  tide  being  supposed  to  be  uniformly  re- 
tarded every  day.  This  method  will  sometimes  differ  2  hours  from  the 
truth,  for  which  reason  I  shall  not  insert  it ;  but  shall  proceed  to  explain 
the  calculation  by  the  adjoined  tables  A  and  B,  and  the  Nautical  Almanac; 
by  means  of  which  the  time  of  high-water  may  be  obtained  to  a  greater 
degree  of  exactness  than  from  our  common  almanacs. 

RULE. 

Find  the  time  of  the  moon^s  coming  to  the  meridian  at  Greenwich  on 
the  given  day,  in  page  6th  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Enter  the  Table  A, 
and  find  the  longitude  of  the  given  place,  in  the  left  hand  column,  corres- 
ponding to  which  is  a  number  of  minutes  to  be  applied  to  the  time  ef 
passing  the  meridian  at  Greenwich,  by  adding  wh<en  in  west  longitude, 
but  subtrobcling  when  in  east  longitude  ;  the  sum  or  difference  wiltobe  near- 
ly the  time  that  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  of  the  given  place.  With 
this  time  enter  Table  B,  and  take  out  the  corresponding  correction,  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  time  of  passing  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation, by  adding  or  subtracting,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  table. 

To  this  corrected  time  add  the  time  of  full  sea  on  the  fi^ll  and  change 
days  ;  the  sum  will  be  the  time  of  high  water  at  the  giv^p  place,  reckon- 
ing from  the  noon  of  the  given  day.  If  this  sum  be  greater  than  12h.  2iau 
you  tnust  subtract  1 2h.  24m.  from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  time 
of  high  water  nearly,  reckoning  from  the  same  noon  ;  or  if  it  exceed  24h. 
48m.  you  must  subtract  S4h.  48m.  from  that  sum^  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  time  of  high  water,  reckoning  from  the  same  noon  nearly. 

EXAMPLB.I. 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Charleston  (S.  C.)  March  17, 1820, 
in  the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

By  the  Nautical  Almanac  I  find  that  the  moon  passed  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  at  2h.  3  i  m. ;  to  this  I  add  )  1  m.  taken  from  Table  A,  correspond- 
ing to  the  longitude  of  Cliarleston.  With  the  sum  2h.  42m.  I  enter  Ta- 
ble B,  and  find  (by  taking  proportional  parts)  that  the  correction  id 
45m.  which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  2h.  42m.  (because  immediately  over 
it  in  the  table  it  is  marked  Sub,)  ;  to  the  remainder  1h.  57m.  I  add  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days  7h.  15m.  (which  is  found 
in  the  tide  table  following  ;)  the  sum  9h.  1 2m.  is  the  time  of  high  water 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  17,  1820,  civil  account. 

EXAMPLE  11. 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Portland,  (Mass.)  May  23,  1820»in 
the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

^2 
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Vlmanac  the  moon  nill  pass  the  meridian  of  Greennictn 

es.     The  correction  frona  Tufale  A,  corresponding  to 

if  Portland  is  Sm.  which  added  to  8h.  49m.  gives  the- 

southing  at  Porlluod  ".h.  hSm.  nearly.     'I'he  number 

>DdingtD!>h.  bSm.  is  2'dai.  which  is  ti>  be  added  to  8li. 

B.  edialely  over  it,  in  (he  table,  is  marked  Add.)     To  the 

the  lime  of  high  water,  on  the  full  nnd  change  days, 

am  is  20h.  6m.  consequenlly  the  high  water  is  at  20h. 

ijr  23,  that  is,  at  8h.  om.  A.  M.  of  May  24.     And  by 

_  m.  front  20h.  6m.  we  have  ;h.  4Sin.    which  will  be 

)l  high  water  on  the  ufVeraoon  of  May  S3,  Ih'M. 

I  H  J  may  obtain  the  lime  of  high  water  at  any  place,  to  tt 

^Fee  of  accuracy.    But  the  tides  are  so  much  influenced  hy 

I,  iicshcla.  Sir.  thett  the  citlculated  limes  will  sometimes  differ  « 

,.«.i  the  truth. 

Its  reckeo  the  time  o  wattr  by  the  point  of  the  compass 

pon  at  that  time,  oltu.  I'        lUtes  fur  each  point.    Thus 

1  change  days,  if  it  is  i         'at  noon,  thi^y  any  n  north 

foa  makes  full  sea  ;  anci  h  ^t  i  in,  15m.  they  say  a  S,  by  E. 

moon  Buikes  full  sen  ;  ani)  in  like  mimner  fnr  any  other  Ume. 

a  very  inaccurate  way  of  Hniling  the  linrie  oTfuIl^en  by  the  benr- 

•ne  mooD,  except  in  places  where  it  is  high-walcr  about  noon  on 

and  change  days. 

you  have  not  a  Nautical  Almanac,  you  may  5nd  the  time  of  high 

means  of  the  following  tables  C  and  D  ;  and  although  the  former 

i  Ihe  moat  accurate,  yet  tlie  latter  may  be  useful  in  many  cases. 

culste  the  tiBoe  of  full  sea  by  this  method,  observe  (he  following: 

RULE. 

Enter  Table  C.  and  tttbe  out  tfce  number  which  stands  opposite  to  the 
year,  and  under  the  month  for  which  the  tide  is  to  be  calculated  ;  thi» 
number,  added  to  the  day  of  the  month,  will  give  the  moon's  i^e,  reject- 
ing 30  when  the  sum  exceeds  that  number.  Agamst  her  i^e  found  in  the 
left  band  column  of  Table  D^is  a  number  of  hours  and  mtoutes  in  the  ad- 
joined column,  which  being  added  to  the  time  of  high  water  at  the  given 
place  on  the  full  and  change  days,  will  give  the  time  of  high  water  requir- 
ed, (ibserving  to  reject  ilb.  24m.  e>r  2Jh.  48m.  when  the  sum  exceeds 
either  of  those  times. 

By  this  rule  1  shall  work  the  two  precedrng  nun^les. 

EXAMPLE  lit. 

Required  the  lime  of  high  water  at  Charleston  (S.  C.)M«rGh]T,  1S20, 
in  the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

In  the  table  C,  opposite  1820,  and  under  March,  stand  )6,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  day  of  the  month  1 7,  gives  33,  aod  by  subtracting  30.  leaves  3. 
the  moon's  age  :  opposite  3  in  Table  D,  is  lb.  J6m.  which  added  to  7h. 
15m.  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days,  gives  'Jit,  Iim. 
for  the  time  of  high  water  ;  differing  eleven  minute*  from  the  former 
method.  - . 
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EXAMPLE  IV. 

Required  the  time  of  high  water  at  Portland,  (Mass.)  May  23, 1820,  in 
the  afternoon,  civil  account  ? 

In  the  Table  C,  opposite  1820,  and  under  May,  stand  18,  which  added 
to  the  day  of  the  month  23,  gives  (by  neglecting  30)  the  moon's  age  11  ^ 
opposite  to  this,  in  Table  D,  is  9h.  19ra.  which  added  to  lOh.  45m.  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days,  gives  20h.  4m.  from  which 
«tibtracting  12h,  24m.  there  remains  7li.  40ru.  for.  the  time  of  full  sea 
May  23,  1820  ;  this  dtfiers  2  minutes  from  the  former  method. 

In  the  third  column  of  Table  D,  is  given  the  time  of  the  moon's  ooming 
to  the  meridian,  for  every  day  of  her  age  ;  thus,  opposite  1 1  days  stand 
8h.  57m.  which  is  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian  on  that  day. — 
This  table  may  be  -of  some  use  when  a  Nautical  Almanac  cannot  be  pro- 
cared  ;  but  being  calculated  upon  tfalb  supposition  ihslt  the  moon  movies 
uniformly  in  the  equator,  the  table  cannot  be  tery  accurate.  The  num» 
bers  in  this  Table  are  reckoned  from  noon  to  noon  ;  thus,  Ih.  A.  M.  is 
denoted  by  13h. ;  2h.  A.  M,  by  14h.  kc 

The  time  of  new  moon  is  ea^ly  found,  by  8ubtracti«g  the  number  taken 
from  Table  C  from  W.     Ex.  Suppose  it  was  requited  to  find  the  time  0^* 
new  moon  for  May,  1 820  ?    By  eicamifiing  the  tidHe,  we  find  the  number 
corresponding  to  that  time  is   IS;  this  subtracted  from  30  leaves  12 ; 
therefore  it  will  be  new  moon  the  12th  May,  1820. 

When  the  time  of  high  water  is  known  for  any  day  of  the  moon's  age, 
we  may  from  thence  find  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change 
days,  by  the  following 

RULE, 

Find  the  time  of  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in 
the  6th.  page  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  :  to  this  time  apply  the  corrections 
taken  from  the  tables  A  and  B,  (in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  rule  for  finding  the  time  of  high  water)  subtract  this  corrected 
time  from  the  observed  time  of  high  water,  and  thfe  remainder  will  be  the 
time  of  high  water,  on  the  change  and  full  days. 

NoTK.  If  the  time  to  be  subtracted  be  greater  than  the  observed  time 
of  full  sea,  you  must  increase  the  latter  by  I2h.  24m.  or  by  2-ih.  48m« 
nearly, 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  that  on  the  17th  March,  1820,  the  time  of  high  wafter  at 
Charleston,  (S.  C.)  was  found  to  be  at  9h.  12mo.  P.  M.  requited  the  time 
of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days  ? 

I  find,  as  in  example  1st.  preceding,  that  the  number  to  be  subtracted  iji 
lb.  67m. — taking  this  from  Vh,  12m.  leaves  7h.  K5m.  which  is  the  time 
of  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days. 

When  you  have  not  a  Nautical  Almanac,  you  may  find  the  time  of  high 
water  on  the  full  and  change  by  means  of  the  Tables  C  and  D.  For  in 
the  present  example,  I  find  by  fable  C,  that  the  moon's  age  was  3,  cor^ 
responding  to  which,  in  the  second  column  of  Table  D,  is  Ih.  46m.  this 
subtracted  from  9h.  7m.  ie^tvei  7h.  21m.  for  the  time  of  high  water  on  the 
f«ll  and  chsmge  days. 
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Id  all  the  preceding  calculations  of  the  time  ofhigb  water,  we  bare  ne- 
glected the  correction  iiriaiag  from  (he  variation  of  the  distances  of  the 
sun  and  moon  from  the  earth,  and  from  the  different  declinations  of  those 
objects.  These  causes  might  produce  a  correction  of  10'  or  12'  in  the 
time  of  high  water,  but  in  genera)  will  be  much  less,  and  may  therefore, 
be  neglected. 
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TABLE  !¥• 

Sherving  the  TIMES  of  HIGH  WATER;  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
Moon^  at  the  principal  Ports  and  Harbours  on  the  Coast  of  jvorth 
America,  with  the  vertical  rise  of  the  Tide  in  feet. 
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APPENDIX. 


In  note  to  page  124,  mention  is  made  of  a  light-house 
building  on  Cross  Island.  It  is  not  yet  completed,  which 
prevents  the  information  to  the  mariner  navigating  that 
coast  which  is  requisite.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  commu- 
nicating the  necessary  directions. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  1 38  mention  is  made  of  a  light- 
house building  on  Burnt  Island^  at  the  entrance  of  Towns* 
end  harbour.  No  directions  have  yet  been  obtained  re- 
lative to  its  situatipn,  but  it  shall  be  attended  to  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

Pond  Island  light,  mentioned  in  page  139,  is  completed. 

Stratford  Point  light,  mentioned  in  page  196,  is  now 
completed,  lighted,  and  contains  a  fixed  light.  It  bear? 
W.  S.  W.  from  New-Haven  light,  distant  14  miles,  and 
from .  the  temporary  light  at  Black  Rock  (mentioned  in 
note  to  page  206)  N.  E.  about  4  miles. 

Page  240.  A  Beacon  is  erected  on  Tybee  Island,  whicb 
is  lighted,  and  bears  E.  |  S.  from  the  light-bouse. 

The  Beacon  light  on  with  Tybee  light,  is  the  direct 
course  over  the  bar.  The  best  anchoring  ground  is  with 
Tybee  light  bearing  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  the  former  to  be 
preferred,  and  distant  about  one  cablets  length  from  the 
beach* 

Coast  of  Brazil  page  445.  A  new  light-house,  with  a 
revolving  light,  has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  of  Per- 
nambuco,  which  was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1822. 


-^ 


FORTUNE'S  HOME  FOR  EVERU! 

New-  York  Slate  Lottery  Office  j  139  Broadwrn/j 
Pennsylvania 'State  Lottery  Office,  127  Chesnut-Street, 

Where  hare  receotljr  been  sold  pricef  of 

$  25,000— ;$f  20,000— ;$f.  16,000— ;gf  10,000— ;$f  7,500 
0  6,000 $  4,000 $  2,600 $  1 ,600— ;5(  1 ,000 

Itc.  and  man  J  other  valuable  prizes,  together  amounting  to  more  tbam 

S  200,000 : 

And  where  may  be  had  more  capital  prizts,  for  which  the  cash,  as  inuaJy 
will  be  advanced  as  soon  as  drawn.  Ordets,  post  paid,  for  tickets  or  sharo^^ 
or  for  certificates,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Foreign  Bank  JVotes  exchanged,  as  ab^ve,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  discount^ 
and. the  hii^hfst  premium  given  for  Goldrand  Spanish  Dollars. 


GKORGE  COOKE, 

Mahogany^  Fancy^  and  Windsor  Chair^  So/($ 
and  Bedstead  Manufacturer^ 

No.  63  BROAD-STREET  NEW-YORK. 

(Hd  work  repaired,  varnished,  re-gilt^  ^c. 

ILi    Orders  for  Shipping,  &cc  attended  to  with  piinctiialitj 
and  d»'spatch.  SepU  18£S« 

BRUSH  WAREHOUSE. 

• 

JAMES  COOK,  Brush  Manufacturer,  from  Philadelphia,  respectfully  io* 
forms  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  opened  a  Brush  Warehouse, 
No.  174  Bn^adway,  two  doors  above  \laiden-Lane,  where  be  offers  for  sale^ 
wholesale  and  retail,  from  his  manufactory,  No.  7  North  Fourth-street,  Philai- 
delphia,  a  g«>neral  assortmt>nt  of  Fancy  Brushes  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved patterns,  consisting  of  fancy  Clothes,  Hat,  Penetrating  Hair,  Heartl^ 
Flesh,  Table,  silver  wired  Tooth  Brushes,  &c.  Also,  the  much  approved 
Saggina  Clothes  Brushes,  made  from  the  roots  of  a  tree  growing  on  the 
mountains  of  Italy ;  <>*^  ^^^  'i^^^  invented  electric  Hair  Brushes,  superior 
to  any  other  kind  now  in  use.  AU  sorts  of  common  Brushes,  fancy  and  com- 
mon  Bellows,  all  of  which  will  be  disposed  o^at  the  Philadelphia  prices* 
Painters  can  be  supplied  with  ground  paint,  sash  and  graining  Brushes,  of 
the  first  quality.  Russia  Bristles  of  the  first  quality,  for  shoemakers'  use^ 
All  sorts  of  New- York  Brushes  manufactured. 

Southern  merchants  and  others,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purcb«ia|^ 
Philadelphia  made  Brushes,  are  respectfully  invited  t*  call.        Sqit.  lISOi 


IMS  PANACEA. 


5rpHIS  medecinp  h  offpri'-d  «■ 
-L  ated  or  Putrid  Snre  Tliruat,  lung  JtHnding  Rhoumatic  ASi-clions,  Cula- 
neaus  Diseases,  Whilt  Swelling  Rml  Di3ea.-Ms  i^lhc  Bones,  and  all  raevn  gen- 
erally of  an  utreroiii  chiiracler,  nnd  Chronic  disensea  gpnerully  arising  in  de- 
bilitated consljtutiona,  but  idopc  eapecially  Fur  S]'|)1iilis,  ur  afiVctions  nrining 
thererrolD,  Ulcers  (if  tllr  Larynx,  tie.  and  tlint  dreadful  dlseuse  oceasiunfd  bj 
»  loDgandexcfBUve  use  nf  M(>rcur;,  be.  be.  . 
Id  all  disorders  arising fnini  an  imjuiiv  or  coiilaminalpd  state  ufthe  Blood,\t 
will  be  foutid  a  powerful  and  an  eCTcetufll  rcn)t>dy.  Tlie  discnvery  uf  this  mrdi- 
~dDe  basheen  the  effect  of  long  and  attentive  study,  and  Ills  now  miide  public 
from  the  most  decided  conviction,  flmiiUpd  iin  ample  eiperience,  of  its  jiuwer 
in  emdicatine  (hose  diseases,  after  evtry  other  meifirinc  haifmltd. 

It  cannot,  now pver,  be  supposed,  tliat  this  P.ti(iCR.>  will  invariably  cure — 
The  moat  esleeined  nii'dirinrs  employed  by  the  Facultv,  will  ^fUnJiul  In  Ihe 
verydiseBHesfbr  which  lliayareconBid('redH|it^i'i'ri«s;but|flbe  line  of  il  lie  pers«- 
Tered  in,  it  will  radically  retnovo  almnat  every  case  of  the  disorders  specified  ; 
ThouBand.!>  are  lingering  under  those  comjilninls,  in  aooie  form,  sinking  to  lh« 

Cve,  irlthout  a  remedy,  whom  this  medicine  wnuld  certainly  restore  to  per- 
t  health  and  vigour.  lis  safrty  and  innocenev  have  been  fully  tested,  so  tlut 
il  may  be  administered  lo  the  lendflreet  infant.  The  mnsi  distiaguished  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States  recommeod  il.  and  ad  mi  I,  n  mote  imjiurtani  dm- 
CBverj  in  medical  sHptice  hm,  nnl  iiai-n  niiidr;  and  tu  the  prtrsent  and  rising 
generations  the  hcncfil  mual  proie  incalculable,  not  only  by  sating  many 
valuable  lives,  hut  imparting  strength  nnd  BimndneM  to  dthiiUattd  and  tomipt- 
ttl  constitutions, — thtrtby  prtserving*  their  ojftpripg  from  htTeditary  diitatit. 
Tbeae  fafts,  logelher  with  llii-  numerous  curis  made,  form  irrisiitiUi  protff 
of  tile  high  value  of  IhiH  mntdy.  No  one,  howevur,  is  advised  to  Lake  it, 
without  Rrst  fully  ronrindnghinHEirofthetruiliufivhatis  here  stated,  and 
Ibe  reclitud<!  uf  the  Proprietor's  intentiona. 

The  cures  perfm-mi'd  in  this  cily  alone,  I'stnlilish  its  superior  virlu*-  on  a  ba- 
ais  too  solid  to  bo  affected  by  the  mBlifiiiljoftheenviim*.  It  is  norlhy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  greater  part  of  the  palieats  who  have  be«n  permanentty  cured, 
.  bad,  previous  to  the  Proprietor's  undertaking  tbtm,  received  Ihe  ablest  assia- 
tance,  and  several  were  abandoned  by  Iheir  Phyflcians.  as  bring  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  skill.  Such  is  tlitfarl,  and  so  txtroordinoni  were  mony  q/'ths 
tattt,  that  an  exhibition  teas  nmd^of  them  list  tuiultr  in  the  Univeriilyufl'enn- 
iifitaniti,lmlht  Profeator  uf  Surgery,  befarr  a  rrowdrd  audienct  of  Studmli,uikm 
fronowiaid  them  irondm  in  the  healing  art ;  and  at  thu  present  lime  we  aee  it 
KCommeuded  and  in  usein  thePEnr>siLVAMAHosFiTiLa«dPiiiLADiu>HiA 
Alms  Hocsk,  in  disorders  vt  hich  tinve  resisted  every  other  means  uf  cure :  ibiw 
JetDDDS [rating  its^reat  ulility  and  the  reli.ince  which  Is  placed  in  it  by  sottie  of 
the  most  exaFted  in  the  profession  of  medfcine.  Further  evidence,  if  requir- 
ed, of  its  efficacy,  tray  also  be  had  from  ila  having  been  lately  i(|tn>duGed  la 
use  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London  and  Liverpool. 

Id  all  complicated  cases  of  iSero/iita  and  SmuhUit,  and  where  the  SyphiHtie 
Virus  of  Ihe  parent  causes  a  devrlnpement  ofScrofnla  in  Ihe  child,  Ibia  ia  lh« 
only  remedy  upon  which  a  single  hope  of  recovery  can  be  reasonably  found- 
ed j  there  has  been  do  instance  of  its  failure,  where  properly  used.  It  imparts 
TJgour  to  the  whole  system  w;hile  the  cure  is  going  on— oti  operation  to  hng 
locked  far  in  vain  by  Iht  medi^-v>orld ;  at  the  same  time  the  patient  tsenabltNl 
to  take  nourishing  food,  ivhien,under  thecommunmodrsor  practice,  is  usu- 
ally withheld  from  the  sufferer.  In  many  instnncea  where  the  horrible  ravft> 
(es  of  ulceration  had  laid  bare  ligament  and  hone,  and  ivhere,  to  ail  appear* 
ance,  no  human  means  but  empulalion  ciiutd  have  saved  life  ;  in  case*  rm- 
tRmeercDaaherc  described,  hare  patients  been  snatched  from  tbt^greTcfaud 
restored  to  good  health,  and  the  devonring  disease  rumplelely  eradicHtrd: 
Tht  ditanxry  qf  a  rentdy  tike  lhi»  noa  offered  for  aaU,  kai  bttM  a  duidutttm 


Tbe  Froptjetor  flo«t  not  suppose  his  bare  assertion  will  conVioce :  he  wiQ 
therefor^  give  references  to  such  as  have  been  cured,  and  ihose  under  his  care, 
amone  whom  are  many  highly  respectable  citizens,  that  shall  satisfy  the  nsost 
incredulous  of  its  superior  efficacy  in  the  disorders  for  which  it  is  here  recom* 
mended.  Every  member  oCsocietj  should  aid  in  diffusing  information  of  this 
discovery :  kumamity  nlone  makes  it  a  duty. 

Certificates  from  Professors  Chapman  and  Gibson,  of  the  Universi^ 

ty  of  Pennsylvania. 

'*  I  have  within  the  last  two  years  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  cases 
of  very  inveterate  ulcers,  which  having  resisted  previously  the  regular  modjes 
of  treatment,  were  healed  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Swaim's  Panacea  ;  and  I  do 
believe,  from  what  1  have  seen,  that  it  will  prove  an  important  remedy  ia 
scrofulous,  veuereiil,  and  mercurial  diseases.  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  '  Philadelphia,  Febuary  16,  1829." 

*<  1  have-  employed  the  Panacea  of  Mr.  Swaim,  in  numerous  instanceif 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  have  always  found  it  extremely  efficaciouSi 
•specially  in  secondary  syphilis  and  in  mercurial  disease.  I  have  no  hesitation 
u  prooouocing  it  a  medicme  of  inestimable  value.        W.  GIBSON,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania* 
Febuary  17,  1823." 

Desirous  that  this  medicine  may  not  he  numbered  with  the  host  of  quack 
medicines  constantly  advertised  throughout  the  Union  as  infallible,  it  will  be 
sold  in  Philidelphia,  by  the  Pi*oprietor,  at  his  residence,  No.  13  South  Ninth 
street,  between  Market  and  Cnestnut,  diraetly  opposite  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Boston— by  J.  P.  Hall,  Ab.  1  Unkn  Street 

Nbw-Toju— Collins  and  Hannay,  Ab.  230  Peari  Stretl. 

Baltimoex — Henry  Price,  Druggist,  Akirkei  Street. 

Wasuinoton  CfTT — Mr.  William  Gunton. 

ALEXANoaiA — Edward  Stabler  &  Son>  Druggists. 

Charleston,  (S.Carolina,) — S.  Huard,  Druggist,  Broad  Street. 
Agents  in  other  cities  will  be  appointed. 
Patients  whose  situation  and  circumstances  would  enable  them  to  come  to 
this  city,  and  place  themselves  under  the  Proprietor's  care,  would  find  it  muek 
to  their  advantage.  

CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS. 
As  the  great  demand  for  this  medicine,  and  its  established  reputation,  nay 
induce  attempts  to  impose  on  the  public  a  spurious  article  in  imitation,  I  have 
affixed  my  signisture  to  the  label  of  each  bottle,  and  placed  the  letter  S..  gpL 
the  seal. 

Frtce  $Z.bO  per  bottle,  or  $3fi  per  dozen. 
Communications,  post  paid,  and  orders  from  any  part  of  the  world,  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention. 

*»*  Printed  Directions  accompany  the  Medicine. 
PhUaddphia,  Sept.  niS.  WM.  SWAIM. 

NO.  264  WATBR-STILBST, 

{Mar  Peck-Slip,) 

And  at  204  Cbrrrt-Street,  New-Tork,  wber«  all- 
kinds  of  JOINERS'  WORK  wUl  be  punctually  sX* 
tended  to» 

07  SHIPS*  TABLES  made  on  a  new  plan,  which  is  preferable  to  any  ofiiRh*. 
Likewise  SHIPS'  WHEELS^  &c  kc  Sept.  1829. 


rass  Foundry  Sc  Patent  Lock 

MANUFACTORY. 
'W3tt»  S-TSa  mA^^  S5  ©(©» 

No.  12  CHAMHER  STREET, 
A-EM  vnHK, 

MAmrrACTURE  xll  hmdi  uf  BroHS  nnd  Iron  Lnchs  nnd  BolM  n>rB>nfci, 
Prisons,  ami  H>iiiseH ;  hIsii  Lurks.  Boirs,  and  Furmlurp.  for  Rlittiiig  aud 
Folding  Doors]  best  Morrici-  Lotks,  Hjih  Brnna  or  GtHxainnunled  FuriiilUK; 
all  kinds  o!  Brnan  Knnckf  rs,  Door  PIdIrs  and  Hinge's,  made  to  urdvr,  Aho, 
Futrnl  Brass  HiNi!;p9.  Tor  Maliognny  Dixirs  ;  Brasy  and  iron  Plush  nnd  Round 
Bolts;  Hnuae  Bntla;  Com|jn!iilion  Sirvws,  ofHll  tiii^;  Brass  Andirons,  Sho- 
vela  aud  Tongs,  lo^elhfr  nith  PntFnl  Brass  Andirons,  on  a  new  coint ruction 
Brass  snd  roraposilion  Casiinga,  nnd  Bra?s  work  in  general  for  Ships,  iuu 
ItT  Orders  from  an;  part  of  the  United  Stales  executed  at  the  sbortert   , 


CEDAR  WARE  FACTORY. 


I 


Jfo. 


CHARLES  H.  REDM  \N 

Continues  to  mnnu  far  tore  all  kintl^  of  Cedar  Ware,  such  86 

BRASS.  it^ON,  AND  WOOD  BOUND 

Chums,  Coolprs,   Pails,   Tubs,   Balhing-Tuhs,  ^. 

N.  B.   All  nrdprs  piii.rlualij  HttnidH  to. 

BLIND  FACTORY. 


3.WUVTMAX, 

Manufncturer  of  iV'mdow  Blinds. 
no.  3  TTARBXir-BT. 

A'ear  BrBailvmy,  .\'tir-  York, 
n  li^nd  » 


H 


PARI.OUli,  SHUTTKR,  ond   VEiN 
IILINDS,rorsaleonthi.-mi>sti'eH»oiiali 
nil  urd>-rs  rnim  Menhaiits,  Ship-iVln»lers,  aud  for  Southera  and  tS  m( 
lodiu  mnrkets,  ivill  lie  puncttuillj  atlendtd  to. 

^s  Old  Bluids  repaired  and  fainlcit.  Sept.  IIIS. 


OLD 
ESTABUSHED 


BE\iV.0W9 


MANDFACTORr. 


Brush  &  Bellows  Manufacturer, 

J^o.  lao  F\*\  MAVIK.ET, 

TRi'SE  DOORS  FHOM  PEARL  STRKET,  NEW-YORK, 

INFORMS  Mrrchaota,  Cuiinlr;  Dt-alprs,  Hnil  the  Public  in  genrral,  that  he 
hu  on  hali(t,rar  bhIp,  dd  ■dvHntHgriius  iFrms,  a  prrnt  variety  of  the  under- 
mt'ntioned  artidrs,  warrnntPd  eqiiul  lu  any  iiflWriMJ  for  wile  in  Ihe  United 
StBlPS,andHt  iiricfSFonHidfrHlilv  lf»H  thnn  thuHf  nf  the  luiini- qnalit;  imported. 
T.  ft.  particularly  rrcomntewft  til  Pinttraliitg  nnd  fonej  Hair  and  CUtthtM 
Bra*kt».  and  his  Ground  nnd  Common  Painl  diite,  at  arnria  iporthy  the  ai- 
Untien  q/"  dtaUrt  in  Oit  arUcU,  and  alter*,  leko  art  rttptctfuUy  ittmltd  hi  eaO 
mud  eaa  mint  for  IhtiatehtM. 

Clothes  Bmahiii,  assiirted,  commun,  Biie,  aod  japnnned. 

Hair         ditto,       ditto,  ditto. 

Crumb     ditto,       dilto,  ditto, 

Hfarth     ditto,       ditto,  ditto. 

Counter  »r  dusliiq;  ditto,  ditto. 

Paint  dilto,  and  Sn><h  Toola,  aHorted,  p«und  and  uommon. 

Whitevrash  ditto,  with  and  without  haodlcs,  aswrt«d. 

Dutch  and  Kngllsh  ditt'i,  aMorted. 

Si-rohbinc  and  Clamp  Bruabe*,  aBsorted. 

Sbof-  ditto,  ntM>[ted,  ciimmon  aiid  faiH'y. 

Tooth  ilitto,  nilvfr  wire, 

BVivint  ditto.      - 

Hattftn*,  Weaiera',  Curriern',  Bntu  Fouoden*,  FuUwv',  and  f  riuten*,  do. 

Machine  ditto,  of  eiery  drKriptioo. 

8bo«maken*  Brisllca, 

Blacking,  Iliir  SieTPs,  Twine,  be. 

Curaraon^-llotta,  of  all  aiiei, 

Pariour  diUo,  ditto,  mabogany  and  japaoMd, 

BUcksmllhs'  di^n,  trom   ID  In  4B  inchea, 
tr  The  bifhpBt  pibx'tprta  for  Hagi''BiMlleB  asd  Sheep  SUbS. 
Stflemier,  IlfSi 


imCRj^VINGfc  PRINTING.--^ '  "^  ""^^ 

THC  Sahanflm-  eantliMN  to  IfMp'  thr  hIg,  Door  Platei,  Knoctirt,  nnd         ^' 
JJkwiUr  Pteca,  wUdi  be  aMiarOT  tlw  puhlic  sIihII  be  aurpnbwil  l>y  mine 
Id  tllii  city  in  ai^  tMpMti  and  ^ullf  M  \fflK  prici^d.     jVb  pay  m  ill  tw  ri|ii!cle<t 
«kre  tb«  kkbni  MUifiiciioith  iratiiraL 

'     FiMMw  Ovib^  McMhwM'nd  BtM^bta'  Cunls  of  Adilioi,  una  Io*iU- 
tfoB  Ctm,  «)rBiitl7 '«Hnn4,  NaVoMed,  «i>d  tHinted. 
SeluU MeMi,  slid  MMoniC  HiM^Nni  Jneli  madp  lo  any  pattern. 
Steb—Notariil,  CocMidar,  Drak,  wtdBodety  Seals,  kc. 
AwvMn*  Cbppcr,  ■  coiwUnt  npflir,  ^m  HHrrio't  Msauractory,  LoodoB. 
JBNgT'Mrt'  jbutnuHMlf^  rrom  Feao^ki.iiapdiNi. 
Fomgn  orden,  u  onud,  ■triPtly  atteuded-liv 

CUbi  Hata,  at  ahnrt  ntrtice.    Penont  wtut  omt  want  lUa  oMt,  iril  fai 
llthMriatweVtoapplyto  J.D.STOU*    w— -a.  ti„  ..rf- 


fiClPU 


(ocDiPiPis^BsatinM 

BRAZIEI^ 


P  ptrWIMB  the  PubHe  di^  ha  hu  MMteBtlj  hr  irib  Oip- 
,  'jKraiHfwrfmnu;  »mKHf,DgmF,  ud  BiA^  A*. 
llMj'ako  bbfflkn*  Bitajp  Boilen,  or  the  btnt  ■•~?rlTWifat  ~" 
Wot  MKht  and  (nfonnatioit,  Bp[<ly  at  Mr.  GMi.  Hichuda'i  IT.  T. 
^  Dhtillrry.     All  niirls  or  tapper  Wart,  on  Che  muat  rrainnaWft 
term*.     HTf  Casb  or  eichange  for  old  Cupper,  Brasa,  Pewter,  aod  Lead. 
jjufiut,  1S2.1. 

~~       WOOD  WARE  fc  BASKET  STORE. 

No.  115  ChHlhaiii  Strcrt,  Nt^  Tnrk, 
Hat  e*n«(anUy  o"  Aani/  a  grrat  rarithf  i^JMiiiti,  ukiA  fcc  uiB  wJZ 
on  reasannifr  itrmt ;  tuck  at 
CQUARBand  oval  Markrt  BhsUi-Is,  wiih  and  without coveraiClothei  Bas- 
'^  kt-ls  Kill)  rovpni,  for  ca!>t  off  lini-n  ;  BkIIIi-  BnKlifts,  lo  liold  rrtim  1  to  IC 
dozen;  LadiiR' RHli-Dh-s;  Trsvi-IWn' nnd  Wnrli  Baikcti;  Children's  Cluin, 
CsTTiaEes,  nnd  Craillf",  nhirh  arp  vtry  tn-nlliiy  and  cool  io  tlie  aiimmtT  sea- 
■on.     il      ffood  Wnn  of  all  kitidt.  tuch  m  Milli  Hnd  Bullvr  Pails.  Cburna, 
Kerlrrs.  W»>.|i  T<.hi>.  Biilt<-r  L»tlli-p  ftiil  Prints :  Iron,  Bran,  nnd  Hair  Sifter*  ; 
Bruoma  and  Bruxlii-s  oT  pfpiy  drMriiilion;  J^haker  Com  Brooms;  HaJi,  En- 
tr^,  and  Tr.bli-  Mais;  Panry  »nd  rommiin  Bellows;  Hair  and  Hfinp  ChMhcs 
Lines;  Cloliit™  Horsfii;  MiirlHrsfnr  A|>ulb<-<'nrirs  and  private  ramilira;  Favr- 


cets  Tor  distillers  and  grnciTB  ;  Knot  Bonis ;  Dry  measure* ;  sunr  and  Hour 
Boxes ;  Bake  Traya,  niti)  and  without  covers ;  Malt  Shorals ;  Wire  cloth  for 
Fannine  Mill*,  Snfes,  Millers,  PaiMT-niHki-nt.  and  others;  Flat,  Wool,  and 
(^uill  Wheels  ;  R.-els ;  Swift  and  Patent  Heads  for  Wool  Wberk. 

N.  It.  JiuM  received,  a  niimlter  of  Patent  Chums,  un  a  very  impmrcd  plu^ 
with  a  ^reat  man;  other  articlct,  too  Dumtiruua  to  mentioib 

A^ftMl,  t8i9. 


WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

Brush  and  Bellows    Manujactarer, 

No.  310  P«trl-8(re«l,  (a  ft'iv  (loom  north  of  Fr^inklin  Bank,) 
NEW  VUHK, 

HAS  eonstnnlly  Tor  mIp  a  lai^^f  as^iorimciit  of  fiinry  do/fc,  hair,  luU.  hone, 
cnmb.  comb,  and  Hirer  uiirt  T'tOTH  HRVSHKS 
Saih   TboU,  wAtfeinMh,  terub.  mndov.   trnttuing.  dull,  hmrth,  and  *&•« 
Brutka,  tfc.  Ifc.  all  of  which  he  iiSera,  wholesxlr  Hud  rfliiil,  un  Iht-  must  rek< 
•onable  termk 

WhnleMledeiilen.  Ship-Chandlera,  Grocen,  and  otheri.will  Bnd  K  to  their 
advantnifr  hj  calling  xb  above- 
Ail  kinds  of  marhine  and  factory  Brushrt  madr  in  the  he»t  manner,  and  at 
the  ahorlest  notice.  Jhigwit,  ISCS. 


HEW-Y(.RK  AND  STATt  PRISON 

COMB    WAREHOUHE. 

ROBBBT  UtDNEY,  Comli  MHUufHClurt'r.  No.  4oe  Pi^HTl-SlTPel,  New. 
York,  has  cunsluntl;  un  h*iMl  a  itiosi  vxirnsivi'  atHorimedi  of  TOR- 
TOISE SHELL,  IVORY,  and  HORN  COMBS,  nunufartuTpd  at  the 
State-PriND,  and  at  \A»  old  ttand  ;  ithich  rnHliii-s  him  at  all  times  tu  «ijp^lf 
orders  of  evrry  dfKriptiun,  honever  tKlenuTe,  and  ua  terms  nhich  niH  give 
•iDt*erMl  Batlafaction. 

Southern  orders  rea|ieclfully  Holiciled.  O  Toniiise  Sfai-ll  and  Hums  wanU 
•d  at  all  times.  •Attgutt,  loSS. 

J.  W.  DUHYEE,  DRUGGIST, 

(Late  DiiKY>.B&  PoE,) 
No.  206  Peabl-Strget,  next  dour  to  the  comer  of  Fly-Market, 
Tkt  Slort/ormtHs  utcupitd  bg  Jt.  Riktr  t(  Co. 
NEW-YORK, 
tTAS  (or  ule  ■  geneml  annrtroent  nf  Drvgt.  Mtdifints  of  all  kinds,  Per- 
^■'-  Jkmtry,  Dytn'  and  PuiUrt'  artida,  PaUnt  Mtdidna,  be.  of  Itit  beat 
tjualities  and  luweit  price!). 

MEDICINE  CHESTS  put  up  and  repaired  itilh  care  and  despatch,  ij 
a  profcadnaal  character,  and  all  order*  left  at  S06  Peart- St rt-ri,  nill  be 
fmapliy  attended  to.  •^■V**"  1|  l**^ 


BEDDING  WAREHOUSE, 

/<(«  ano  J\-0RTI1  SKCO.VD-STItEET, 
..»j;  PHIL&BI1I.FBX&. 

'pGfl^KCTFUU.r  iiirorm  hlirVriend.,  afSuif  nnUUJn  Mi^nl,  diitt* 

klmU,  8«elui>g-Botmm— ^y  ^^^^ 

of  tin  bnt  qiulitT,  CurM  Hair,  Mom,  FImIw.  Cattaih,  Cottoi^  Wool,  mA  « 


mdi  H  Oti^idndtl,  BurNna,  TaMra,  fRdt^oUfli,  Childna^  CriU,  Cndlt^ 
Hah-StHUk,  be.  aDdasuiandBMortmrntaf 


•iid«DinalwrofatlAraftMMia|iwHnp,  hU  of  ir)|frh  he  wiB  wQ  od  rraon—- 
Um  ttroH.  TannK''M!m«M:vba  anattntrt  to  cHiaiwoceliauM-keepiKJvU 
ftid  )t  Id  ibril-'aHva-*^  ^'^^^-"  — '  —  '■■ ' ' 


-^ 


No.  122  Markel^tieet,    ^^^^V         PHILADELPHIA. 


0k 


I 


■>* 


'TIHE  Subscribers  have  constnnlly  on  hand  a  moat  tf^nl  uMMlMwl  ^ 
■'■    Huti  nt  rtitr  M^mt  Tashiun  : — 

Gpntli-nipn's  JlpHer,  Caslnr,  and  Roram  HhIs. 

Yoiith'x,  Bi>wrqM>l  rhililri'n'B  du. 

Rending  W»oi;.'<Miit>-  and  black  do. 

Chiidi'Hn's  Mi>r<icril.(:«|)s. 

IiHdii-a*,  MI-wh',  nnd.Chrldri'n'if  B>-avert,  -• 

All  uf  wtiicb  will  bv  toM  »n  lh«  moot  accorainaialini;  trnat,  at  wholeaale 
or  rftail. 

Sbip|iing  and  rnuntrj  Mirrchanin  are  invilrd  to  call  and  t-xainiDF  for  Ihem- 

Bropnbe  Hxri  made  arcnnlinR  to  ilifpcliiin,  find  al  Ihr  iliortrat  notka. 
Whiili'fwli-  dfnlpm  (iih;  be  aamirfd  of  their- hats  being  parked  Ai  the  beat 
manntT,  and  ajtrpt-ablj  1i>  ortlcr!!. 
Ualtera  can  be  auppBed  wilb  iiaU  in  the  rough. 

KANEIN  b  FOWLS. 
Stpltiabtr,  18S0. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

$|i  $.  C  €attp  anti  if.  Eea, 

Comer  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  Philaddphia, 

AND  FOR  SALE  BT  THEM,  AND  BT 

W.  HOOKER. 

No.  202,  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE 

YOUNG  SEA  OFFICER'S 

SHEET   ANCHOR, 

Or  a  KEY  to  the  LEADING  of  RIGGING  and  to  PRACTI- 
CAL SEAMANSHIP.  By  Darot  Lever,  Esq.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  several  figures  illustrative  of  novelties  and  im- 
provements in  Rigging,  &c.  In  one  volume  quarto,  illustrated  by 
115  Engravings.    Price  13  dollars  bound. 

**  Tb«  ntudcal  Workrcalled  *  Lever's  Sheet  Anchor,*  which  it  it  the  intentioii  of 
Ifesirs.  Carey  &  Sonf,  of  Philadelphia,  to  repuUiih,  I  consider  at  a  valuable  work 
for  teamen,  and  accordingly  reooininend  it  to  the  Young  Offioers  of  the  United  States' 
Navy. 

^  Boston,  39th  August,  1823.  W.  BAINBRIDGE." 

'nefoUowmg  Offieen  of  HU  BnUmmit  Mafedy's  Navy  hoot  ngned  a  neommer^ 

deUon  of  this  work. 

Keith,  Admiral.  Joshua  Sydney  Horton,  Captain  H.  M.  S. 

Geo.  Montague,  Admiral.  Princess  of  Orange. 

Wm.  Toung,  Admiral.  Henry  Bazely,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Antelope. 

Philip  Patton,  Admiral.  A.  C.  Dickson,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Orion. 

J.  Halloway,  Vice  Admiral.  Charles  Elluns,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Defence. 

£.  Gower,  Vice  Admiral.  George  Grey,  Captain  Royal  Navy. 

B.  S.  Rowley,  Vice  Admiral.  Thomas  Dundas,  Capt.  Royal  Navy. 

H.  £.  Stanhope,  Vice  Admiral.  Loftus  Otway  Bland,  Capt.  Royal  Navy 

C.  P.  fiamiltoo,  Vice  AdmiraL  Walter  Lock,  Capc  Royal  Navy. 
Isaac  Coffin,  Rear  Admiral.                     P.  SomerviUe,  Capt  H.  M.  S.  Nemeiis. 
J.  Vaihon,  Rear  Admiral.                        Joseph  Larcom,  Capt.  Royal  Navy. 
Robert  Jackson,  Capt.il.  M.  S.  Edgar.    Charles  Adam,  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  ReaistftQce. 
£.  W.  C.  R.  Owen,  Capt  H.M.  S.  Clyde.R.  Moorsom,  Capt  Royal  Navy. 

John  Laughame, Capt  H.  M.  S.  Isis.       D.  H.  Mackay,  Capt  Royal  Navy. 


itimoniab  wire  alto  given  by  OmtUmat  of  knoum  txperienetvn 
Ike  Merchant  Servur. 
r  ^     >i  i^ed,  have  ejuunincd  Ur.  Liteb's  Skhosbtkatid!!  or  Ris- 

riHiF.    The  Explanation  throug'hoiit  ii  so  jiulicioiud^  m«n»g'e<t 
n  or  numcEoui  figures,  that  it  may  be  justly  Myledi  Key  to  the 
,  xforc  of  opinion,  tliatit  19  a  work  whicli  promjaes  to  be  of  na" 

t  ,  uia  every  way  suited  to  forward  the  Author's  design,  who  has  in 

oi;  opened  an  easy  cV>"el  for  the  improvfment  of  young  Sea  Officere 

Caleb  Fletcher,  Jacob  Fletclicr,  George  Brown,  ^ 

James  Fincheft,  William  Ward,  Richard  Hall,      I   ,  ■  , 

Koger  Leathara,  Robert  Bibbv,  >  uverpool. 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Hamlet  Slull'ion,  J 

.^VoRi  i!ie  Monihlv  Secfcta. 

"We  lljitik  that  this  work  ments  the  ...^.lest  praise  Uint  lias  hitherto  been 
bestowed  on  any  treatise,  of  }viiicb  the  professed  object  was  the  instruction  of 
young  officers  in  the  various  branches  of  Marine  service.  To  practical  seamen 
it  may  be  considered  a  useless  study  :  but  even  with  respect  to  them,  many 
Hig'geations  of  a  scientific  nature  here  occur  which  arc  not  unworthy  of  their 
attention !  particularly  in  gag'c  84  on  a  '  ship's  griprnj,'  and  in  pa^fe  99  Ol) 
'  drifting','  with  many  others  equally  judicious. 

"  The  perspicuity  with  whicti  every  topic  is  treated  and  illustrated,  by  tlie 
plates,  (which  are  superior  fo  any  hitherto  published  on  this  subject,)  rendrn 
the  work  very  beneficial  to  youth ;  who,  by  studying  the  theory  in  most  of  its 
blanches,  will  more  readily  acquire  the  prac^ce,  than  by  remaining  ig;nt>rant 
cf  causes  which  are  so  ably  expluned  in  the  present  volume.  The  priitcipic 
of  working  ships  is  made  intelli^ble  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Most  of  the  to- 
^cshcM  introduced,  uMr-  Lever  gbiervei,  have  been  treated  before  in  vaa- 
ou*  ways,  but  by  no  meani  mth  such  preunon,  nor  elucidated  by  such  figures 
as  the  present  work  ezhibiti.  Hismanapment  of  a  ship  in  light  winds,  when 
misung  stays,  in  working  in  bad  weather,  and  intending  at  single  andior,  can- 
not ful  to  contribaterouchto  the  improvement  of  youth  :  and  his  able  discourse 
on  tba  latter  operation,  a  hy  no  means  the  least  mctitonous  part  of  the  volumq. 

"  We  can  recommend  Mr.  I<ever^a  work  aa  containing  nothing  that  b  super- 
fluous and  all  things  thai  are  useful  on  the  subject  which  it  treats." 
From  tht  Brihih  Crilie. 

"  We  dismiss  the  present  Article  I^y  heartily  coneuninj  with  those  gallant 
andnubje  Officers  who  have  expressed  Ihar  approbation  (d' the  work,aiulhave 
recommended  it  to  the  study  of  the  profesuon." 

Frqm  l/it  Atti-Jambm  Btvim, 

"  Thii  i*  certainly  the  moM  eomplete  representation  of  all  the  mechanical 
operations  of  Beamansbip,  which  has  yet  appeared,  'riie  apthor  has  accurately 
delineated  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  large  quarto  plates,  containing  five 
hundred  and  eighty-aeven  figures,  all  the  different  piAs  of  the  rigging,  the 
various  positions  of  the  ship,  sails,  shrouds,  masts,  yards,  tacUet,  Hope*, 
cibles,  anchors,  buoy,  compass,  kc.  &c.  with  ample  directions  for  splicing 
ropes,  making  suls,  (to.  The  engravings  are  neatly  executed,  and  are  very 
creditable  to  the  talents  of  'Mtnr>-  Botttnmrth,  of  Leeds.  Tbis  Key  to  Rig- 
ging and  Seamanship  will  also  be  useful  to  ship4wnen,  aa  well  ■•  the  young 
mi^slupmeiiof  lus  majesty's  oavv." 


WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  EDMUND  M.  BLUNT, 

FOR  W,  HOOKER, 

Agent  for  the  Jfautieal  Siwe^ 
202  WATER,  CORNER  OF  FULTON-STREET,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS : 

BOWDITCH*S  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR,  5th  edition,  stereotyped.  ^ThU  work 
kat  been  re-published  in  London^  and  hat  a  decided  preference  to  anv  extanLI 

BLUNT'S  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT,  lOth  edition,  greatlyimproved. 

THE  MERCHANTS*  AND  SHIP  MASTER«S  ASSISTANT,  comprehending  aU  the 

necessary  mercantile  information  for  M erchanta  and  Shipmaster!.  [  ta 
this  wort  all  recent  eomme-dal  regnlationt  are  introduced,  and  tht 
most  experiineed  wUlJInd  something  new.] 

NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  from  the  year  1811  to  1824,  inclusive— to  be  continued  an- 
nually.   Explanation  stereotyped,  and  English  copy  corrected. 

Errors  in  the  English  copy  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

SI822,  Sixty  errors.  } 

1823,  Seventy-nine  errors.  >  Corrected  in  BLUNT*S  EDITIONS  ONLY. 
1824,  Sixty  errors.  ) 

[These  eorrectuns  have  been  attended  with  great  expense  and  trouble.    An  error  to  a  NoMti- 

eeU  Almanac  may  be  followed  with  serious  consequences.} 
SEAMANSHIP  and  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

CHARTS: 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New-Yoric  to  Havana,  including  Bahama  Bankaaod 

Channels,  improved  by  actual  Surveys,  and  Plans  of  Harbours  sur- 
veye<l  by  order  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department.  1890,  and 
further  improved  by  a  survey  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Capo  May,  in  1822, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  CoUsworthg  and  Edmund  Blunt,  in  sloop 
riew  Packet. 
•  ",  of  the  .Mississippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  including  Mo- 
bile, be.  with  Sailing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large  icide* 
from  actual  survey 

,  of  Bahama  Bank,  from  actual  survey,  made  in  sloop  Orbit,  in  1820* 

with  Sailing  Directions. 

— -,  from  New- York  to  Nova-Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38*"  N.  to 

latitude  470  N.  longitude  fiSO  W.  to  longitude  740  W.  including  the 
whole  of  St.  George's  Bank,  improved  to  August,  1821,  by  govern- 
ment and  other  surveys,  by  which  the  latitude  of  the  5ouUi  Shoal  off 
Nantucket,  was  found  23  miles  wrong, and  is  here,  for  the  flrattime, 
published  porrect.  [This  survey  has  since  been  confirmed  by  two 
expeditionsjitted  at  Nantucket.] 

.— .~ ,  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  improved  to  1821,  with  an  Analysis 

of  the  authorities  upon  which  the  dangers  have  been  inserted  on  the 
Chart.  The  Tracks  extend  to  the  Equator,  and  are  continued  on  the 
Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  [This  is  the  only  general  Chart 
extant  which  has  the  latitude  qf  the  South  Shoal  q/  IfasUwoket,  within 
22  miles  correct.] 

,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  inforaatloa 

thui  any  extant,  part  of  which  describes  dangers  lately  diseovered, 
with  original  Pians  of  Harbours  and  Views.  [This  Chart,  with  that 
of  the  It'estem  Ocean,  are  not  only  done  up  in  suUahle  forms  for  Ship- 
Matlers,  biU  are  elegantly  mounted  on  ro'lers,  and  expresHy  adapted 
toOfices,  as  works  qf  reference  in  CommereitU  transactions.] 

—      ■  .  -,  of  the  North  Coast  of  Braul,  showing  the  entrances  and  courses  of 

the  rivers  Para  and  Amazon 

. ,  of  the  Wcst-Inilies,  on  four  sheets,  which  may  be  had  separate. 

,  of  t  he  Coant  of  G  uayana. 

,  of  the  Coast  of  Brazil. 

,  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas,  with  Sailing  Directions  on  the  Chart 

-  ,  of  Long  Island  Sound,  improved  to  1822. 

,  of  tht  Coast  of  Labrador. 

— ,  of  Newfoundland. 

PL  \  N  of  New-London  Hurhnur,  surveyed  by  CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq.  of  the  United 
2?tates  Navy,  by  order  of  Commodore  RODGBKS.  and  to  him  respectfully  dedicated. 

AF.SO  FOR  SALE— AS  ABOVE, 

Repeatin7  Circloo :  Krass  Sextants,  with  Teie«copes  complete,  in  mahoganv  caaet; 
BnLSd  Sextants  for  :fie  pncUet:  Eliony  Sextants;  Quadrants  of  superior  make,  with  Tele- 
sr.ope»;  diUo  without ;  ArtiflriBl  Horizons;  Steering,  Storro,Amplitude,  Azimuth,  Pocket 
itn.l  Hanging  Compa<;ses;  Day  Telencopcs  for  nea  or  land;  N^htand  Day  Teleseopea; 
Ni^ht  Telescope^,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it  erect;  cases  of  Instrument-  for 
Xavization  and  Drawing  in  general;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and  Sliding Gunter*i 
^'cale-<;  Ma^t- makers*.  S!ii|t-oun»cnters\  and  Conlage  Rules;  Marine  and  Common  Ther- 
mometer'; Li>g'*nd  Time  (jla>!ics;  Bar  and  Compound  Magnets;  Jack  and  Pen- Knives  of 
various  kimN;  Writing  and  Letter  Paper  ;  Ink  and  Ink  Powiler;  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils  ; 
haj:  and  Account  Uook«;  Seamen's  Journals  ;— with  every  article  in  the  Stationary  lines 

\l<(o,  every  Chart  and  Navigation  Rook  required  bv  gentlemen  navie.*iting  any  part 
of  the  <(Iobe,  it  being  hii  sole  object  to  furnish  a  universal  assortment  on  the  most  reason- 
able ternn. 

CJ*  Compa»sc«.  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Thermometers,  Baromrters  and  Spv^Glasses  cor- 
rectly repaired;  ami  order^t  left  at  his  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  oy  sending  for 
the  article,  and  when  repaired  carefully  returned. 

Cash  given  for  correct  second  hand  lastruments.  Feb.  I8S3> 
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CHART  AND  QUADRANT  STORE. 

GEORGE  W.  BLUNT 

HAS  OPENED  A  NEW  CHART  AND  QUADRANT  STORE, 

No.  149  FLY-MARKET  SLIP, 

One  door  above  the  North  corner  of  Front-Street,  NEW -YORK  ;  where,  by  personal 
attention  to  business,  he  hopes  to  receive  that  patronage  which  industry  and  perseve* 
ranee  merit.    HE  HAS  FOR  SALE- 
BOOKS  : 

BOWDITCWS  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR^  5th  edition,  stereotyped. 

BLVJTT'S  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT,  10th  edition. 

THE  MERCHAj\T^S  AKD  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTA^TT,  containing  informa- 
tion useful  to  the  American  merchants,  owners,  and  masters  o£  ships,  ^c  &c. 

NAUTICAL  ALMANACS^  from  the  year  1811  to  1824,  inclusive— to  be  continued 
annually.     Explanation  stereotyped,  and  Euglish  copy  corrected. 

seamajyship  and  naval  tactics. 

CHARTS: 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New-York  to  Havana,  including  Bahama  Banks 

and  Channels,  improved  by  actual  Surveys  and  Plans  of  Harbours, 
surveyed  by  order  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  1820. 
,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  inclading  Mo- 
bile, &c.  with  Sailing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large 
scale,  from  actual  survey.  ' 

,  of  Bahama  Banks,  from  actual  survey,  made   in  sloop  Orbit,  iu 

1820,  with  Sailing  Directions. 

-,  from  New- York  to  Nova  Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38®  N.  to 

latitude  4r*  N.  longitude  68^  W.  to  longitude  74^  W.  including  the 
whole  of  St.  Georgc^s  Bank,  improved  to  August,  1821,  by  govern- 
ment and  other  surveys,  by  which  the  latitude  of  South  Shoal  of 
Nantucket  was  found  22'  wrong,  and  is  here,  for  the  first  time, 
published  correct. 
,  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  improved  to  1820,  with  an  Ana- 
lysis of  the  authorities  upon  which  the  dangers  have  been  inserted 
on  the  Chart.  The  Tracks  extend  to  the  Equator,  and  are  conti- 
nued on  the  Chart  of  the  Sooth  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  the  only 
general  Chart  extant  which  has  the  latitude  of  the  South  Shoal  of 
Nantucket  within  22  miles  correct. 

■ ,  of  the  South  Atlautic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  information 

than  any  extant,  part  of  which  describes  dangers  lately  discovered, 
uitli  original  Plans  of  Harbours  and  Views. 

. — ,  of  the  North  Coast  of  Brazil,  showing  the  entrances  and  courses  of  the 

Rivers  Para  and  Amazon. 

,  of  the  West-Indies,  on  four  sheets,  which  n\ay  be  had  separate. 

,  of  the  Coast  of  Guyana. 

— J  of  the  coast  of  Brazil.     , 

,  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas,  with  sailing  Directions  on  the  chart. 

■  ,  of  Long  Island  Sound,  improved  to  1821. 

,  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 

,  of  Newfoundland. 

PLAN  of  New-London  Harbour,  surveyed  by  CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq.  of  the  Cnited 
Slates  Navy,  by  order  of  commodore  RODGERS,  and  to  him  respectfully  dedi-.itcd. 
Repeating  Circles;  Brass  Sextants,  with  Telescopes  complete,  in  mahogany  cases; 
Brass  Sextants  for  the  pocket ;  Ebony  Sextants  ;  Quadrants  of  sui^erior  make,  with  Tele- 
scopes; ditto  without ;  Artificial  Horizons;  Steering,  Storm,  Amplitude,  AziiDoth,  Pock- 
et and  Hanging  Compasses;  Day  Telescopes  for  sea  or  land  ;  Night  and  Day  Telescopes ; 
Night  Telescopes,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it  erect ;  Cases  of  Instruments  for 
Navigation  and  Drawing  in  gonprai ;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and  Sliding  Gun- 
ter^s  Scales;  Mast-makers^,  Ship-carpenters',  and  Cordage  Rales;  Marine  and  Common 
Thermometers;  Log  and  Time  Glasses ;  Bar  and  Com|)ound  Magnets;  Jack  and  Pen- 
Knives  of  vari<j^  kinds ;  Writing  and  Letter  Paper ;  Ink  and  Ink  Powder;  Lemd  and  Slate 
Pencils ;  Log  auld  Account  Books ;  Seamen's  Journals : — with  every  article  iu  the  station- 
ary line  useful  al  sea. 

Also,  every  Chart  and  Natigatiov  Book  required  by  gentlemen  navigating  any 
part  of  the  ginhe,  it  being  his  sole  object  to  furnish  an  universal  assortment  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

(nr  Compasses,  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Thermometers,  Barometers,  and  Spy-Glasses 
correctly  repaired ;  and  orders  left  at  his  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  sending 
for  the  article,  and  when  repaired  carefully  returned. 
Cash  giv«n  for  correct  second  hand  Instrumeii<^  March,  1822 
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HOMAS    JONES, 

''rom  the  Minories,  (London) 

[/ompass,  and  Telescope  Maker,  ^avigatiun  antl 

Stationary  ff'arehouse, 
■alreet.  Castle- street,  near  the  Exchange, 
LIVERPOOL. 

riobea,  Baiomeleit,  Thertnomclera,  and  every  Bilide  id  tli>- 


M.  NASH'S 

malimi,  J^aval,  and  Commercial  SCHOOL, 
No.  69  BEEKMAN-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

n  ihii  eiUbliihmeBl  yming  gentlBmen  nf  the  tiavy,  or  tbott  emjiloyed  in  the  mei- 
.Anta'  servici,  can  bo  leguisrly  and  perfectly  Instiuried  in  Nil rign lien,  Lunar  Obeet- 
ijMariliine  Survejbg,  and  in  Iha  ute  of  Maihemallral  and  Nauiical  iniUumi'nls- 
,  Maiteii  and  Mates  or  thipa,  who  mny  detirs  to  obtain  a  ^mall  adrliiion  la  iheir 
jf  knawlidge  already  acquired,  may  be  privatel}  initrucled  in  Ihc  nietbodi  of 
luting  iclipteE  o{  the  lun  nnd  moon,  lunar  occullulionB  of  ihe  fixed  ilnri,  or  hj 

niicuiale  manner.     Aim  the  reeulation  and  finding  the  ralMofChiDnoineiera,  eiiber  by 
obierrin^  Uie  altiiudei  of  celeitial  bodiea,  or  thair  irsniiti  oTer  iho  inetidlaii. 

Mb  If.  iBtpeclfully  anaouacea  to  the  parenti  Knd  guntdiani  of  youifa  in  ihi<  city,  liis 
deiLe  of  rotming  a  Clasa  nf  young  ^enllenun,  noi  len  than  13  yean  a[  age,  and  noi 
enceedint!,  20  iu  number,  and  to  pctlect  Urni  in  all  the  useful  learning  leitulsiie  foi  tbe 
man  of  bueincss.  The  course  of  intlruetion  lo  ombrace  grammar  and  rhetoric,  aiilh- 
meiic,  Meichanif'  and  Shipping  Aecnuats,  GeD|<tEpUy  and  the  use  o(  tbe  Globes :  to 
which  will  be  added,  when  requited,  Lnud  SutMying,  Navieation,  Ailronomy,  and  the 
most  uiflful  paiis  of  inaihfmalical  $ci"nM.  Mareh,  1835. 


TO  SHIPMASTERS,  &c. 


O*  CLARK  &  HALLETT  >eEpectru)ly  inrotm  the  Shipmatipri,  Jtc.  of  the  Port  ot 
New-Yorli,  th.itihey  hare  obtained  from  Maiteia  ofSbipE,  and  otherwiee,  a  liai,  con- 
t  aioing  Ih«  namei  of  the  Seamen  in  New-York,  together  nilli  a  particular  deieription 
of  their  persnns,  residence,  chHracter,  ic.  Alio,  tbe  names  af  the  ship*  or  vessels  in 
which  they  last  sailed  ;  and  they  intend  in  future  lo  lieep  a  complete  Register  of  th< 
samr  ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  lYiey  hopp  id  he  able,  at  all  timaa,  to  ship  crews  of  unqnes- 

OJice  JVo.  176  ffaiei^Sireet,  JVew-York. 

Befeience  to  haac  Wright  $-  San,  Francu  Thompson,  O.  G.  <■  J).  HHefanJ,  /TotAa- 
tutlG.-MirUumfy  Co.  and  Jamrt  Lmetl.  Uercliants.  Itaac  Wmlt,  Jvim  Williami, 
G^rgf  Maxwtll,  Selh  O.  -Morji,  Jnmei  Rartri,  William  Bovnt,  iew  Jtf,  Jenalhan 
Etiridgi,  Ptitr  Prict,  William  Thunum,  Jahn  AonMn,  Jama  Waammtt  ant  J.  G. 
WalltUng,  Shipmasters. 

.  [REMARK.  The  above  ptomises  great  advantages  to  the  commercial  city  of  Ifetr- 
Tork,  where  the  Merchant  and  NaTignloi  are  tao  ollen  imposod  on  bj'  bad  Seamen. 
and  ii  U  entitled  to  the  patronage  o(  Ilia  pibKc  We  wish  Iha  ptafeisioiMl  gentlemeii 
tveiy  success.] 

PAPER  WAREHOUSE^ 

JVo.  49  JOHJV- STREET,  NEW- YORK. 

J.  SEYMOUR  respectfully  informs  BookaeHers  and  Statientia,  thai  be  has  constatit- 
Ij  on  hand  a  supply  of  the  best  qunlitiet  of  Mediuai  and  Demy  Writlag  Paper  :  hot- 
pressed  and  plain  F'niio  and  Qoana  Post,  and  Cap  ;  with  vaiJous  kinds  of  Royal  and 
Medium  P.iuiingl  for  sale  on  COMMISSION,  at  Ike  la««st  prices.  Orden  from  the 
Soultiward  will  meet  with  prompt  atleoliDD. 

PRITiTING  eieculad  on  liberal  icini).  Much,  IBIS 


To  the  ^avlgatoT. 

Sixty  errors  were  corrected  in  the  Englbh  edition  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Cor  I8IB ; 
•fid  to  coavd  in  every  possible  manner  against  mistake,  all  the  sundard  naBMl«f 
ALUJrr'S  EDITION  otxht  NAUTICAL  ALAUNAC  are  stereotyped. 

March,  18^. 

BENJAMIN  LORING'S  ^ 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  AND  STATIONARY  STORE, 

No.  50  State-Street,  Boston,  (directly  opposite  Broad-Street.) 

Maps,  Cbarts«  Blanks,  Navigators  and  Coast  Pilots,  Seamen's  Journals,  Accoum 
Books,  Tail  sizes)  Writing  Paper,  Wrapping  do.  Cartridge  du.  Log  do.  Wafers,  Quills, 
Ink,  Inkstands,  Sand  Boxes,  Pencils,  Pocket  Books,  Cutlery  of  all  kinds.  Liquid 
Blacking,  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  India  Rubber,  Sealing  Wax,  School  Books,  large  and 
small  Bibles,  with  a  general  dssortment  of  every  article  in  the  StationHry  line— whidi 
will  be  sold  on  as  good  terms  as  at  any  store  in  town.  March,  1S22. 

SAMUEL  THAXTER, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

No.  27  State-Street,  Boston, 

OPP08ITX  M£liCilANTS*  ROW, 

Where  he  has  for  sale  warranted  Quadrants  and  loag  Spy-Glasses,  Callipers,  Guaging 
Rods,-  Broad  Rules  and  Wantage  Rods,  €ea  Books  and  Charts,  Scales  aud  Dividers, 
Time-Glasses,  &c. 

N.  B.  Quadrants  aod  Compasses  carefully  repaired. 

March,  1823. 

DAVID  FELT, 

Charts  Account  Book,  and  Stationary  Store, 
State,  opposite  Kilby-Street,  BOSTON, 

HAS  FOR  SALG^ 

Maps,  Charts,  Blanks,  Navigators  and  Coast  Pilots,  Seamcns^  Journals,  Accoiwt 
Books,  all  sizes.  Writing  Pappr,  Wrapping  do.  Cartridge  do.  Log  do.  Wafers,  QuiUs, 
Ink,  Inkstands,  Sand  Boxes,  Pencils^  Pocket  Books,  Cutlery  of  all  kinds,  Liquid  Bladr- 
ing.  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  India  Rubber,  Sealing  Wax,  School  Books,  Large  and  SnmU 
Bibles,  ivith  a  general  assortment  of  every  article  in  the  Scatiouary  line ;  wfaidi  will  ba 
sold  on  as  good  teems  as  at  any  store  in  to«:n. 

March,  \9Zt» 

'  NAUTICAL  ARTICLES.         ^  ^ 

WILUAM  HYDE,  BOOKSELLER  ^  STATIONER, 
No.  3  Mossey's  Row,  Middle-Street,.  Portland,  (Me.) 

Has  for  sale,  Bowditcb's  Navigator,  B1unt*S' Coast  Pilot,  Do.  Nautical  Almanac, 
Ounter^s  Scales,  (tMirran/A/)  Dividefs,  Charts  of  all  kinds,  S4>amen^s  Journals,  Cargo 
Books,  Paper,  Quills,  Ink  Powder,  Wafens  Sealing  Wax,  Penknives^  Pocket  Books, 
all  kinds  of  Nautical  Blanks,  a  great  variety  of  Blank  Account  Books  and  Memorandum 
Sooks,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Books  and  Stationary,  wholesale  and  retail,  cheap 
for  cash.  March,  1822. 

I  -   ■■  I  «  I  ■■  ■  ■  I        .n  ,    > 

Juit  PiMished, 

STANSBURY'S  TABLES, 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  calculatinus  in  Nautical  AstronoiAy,  designed  to  enable 
navigators  to  find  the  Loogittide  aud  Latitude  Dkhh  celestial  observations,  with  accuracy 
and  despatch. 

The  above  work  for  sale  by  WILLIAM  HOOKER,  202  Water-Street,  where  cer- 
tificates, may  be  seen  from  gentlemen  of  the  fir&t  N.nutical  Science  in  the  United  States, 
who  concur  in  stating  that  it  is  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  extaiit.  It  is  intended 
to  supersede  the  celebratf>d  tables  of  Mendoza  Rios,  at  one  half  the  expense. 

March,  1422. 


!^~       N 


E.  KUTZ, 

No.  151  WATER-STREET, 
Nepr  FIj-.Market  Slip,  New-York, 

RULE  &  DRAWING 
INSTRUMENT   MAKER, 

Coniinuea  lo  make  and  tell  ihe  (ollowing  ani- 
c\n,  not  only  superior,  but  cheapci  than  any  im- 
potlcd — ciz.  Carpecltrs'  Ivory  aut)  Box  Rules  of 
every  dearripiion  ;  NiTigaiion,  Sliding  aud  OuD' 
ter'c  Scales,  with  Doo'i  sod  Robinton'i  impiond  ; 
Surveyors'  Sole.,  on  variou.  plans;  Shoe  Site 
Sticks  ;  complcle  saU  at  lasirunenu  for  GHugioe 
Oil  ot  Liquors  i  Barrel  and  WnntaKi  Rot)* ;  Boil- 
ing, Double  Bar,  and  all  wits  nf  FaraHel  KdIbh  ; 
Tape  Mensurei  and  Ctiaini  of  all  lengihs,  for 
Laod  MeasuremeDt;  stlB  ofDrawingluMiuoients, 
from  ja  lo  iX.  Also,  Slalion  StaSb  :  Ciicumfe- 
lenleiswi  wilboul  iionious-,  Leisls ;  Ship 

Doy  Telesco]         I  uadronlfi,  Tliefmonu 


Mar 


.,  ISZl. 


SAND  PAPER  AND  CARD  MANUFACTORY. 

8.  M.  ^  C.  BARTLETT, 
Sand  Paper  and  Card  Manufacturyis,  No.    73  Bowerj',  New-York, 

H»ve  constanily  for  Bale,  wliolesale  aud  rclail,  a  geneial  o'sgitineni  of  Sand  Paper, 
BUnk  ai.d  FlO-ying  Caidi,  Boolu,  Slalionary,  &c. 


A.  SHEARMAN,  Ju.v. 
BOOKSELLER,  XEW-DEDFORD, 

Hm  fcr  siilB  qUJtDRJJfrs,  with  and  without  tangent  sctew» ;  CHARTS,  Navi- 
RBtntF.  Coa^I  ftloti.  of  Inlc^I  editions  ;  Naulical  Aluianat.- ;  Ward's  Formula:  Ei- 
foid't  Polar  Tables;  Seamen's  Jnurnali;  Scales  and  Diriders;  Cases  of  Matl»niatical 
Insiruineats :  Parallel  Rulers;  Pen  and  Pockel  Knires ;  Log  Paper,  Slatei,  Bianh 
Books,  Pockii  Memoranduros,  Sic. — a  gieat  variety — with  almost  every  article  of 
Elntiunaiy  used  by  Seamen. 

lO"  Orders  carefully  atlended  to.  March,  1B22. 

"~~       MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

70f/JV  ODELL, 
No.  76  BROAD-STREET,  BOSTON, 

From  Spencer,  Browning  &  Rusi,  London  ;  in  whose  Manufactory  he  has  bad  c 


foly  yea 


imploycd  for  1 


;  deal- 


ers in  Uoslon — would  furihei  inform  the  Merchants,  Oirners,  and  OfHcers  □ 

lb  at  he  is  n  real  Maker  of  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Telescopes,  and  Compasses,  boili  in 

brass  and  wood  ;  do.  Surveyors'  Insimmenls,  accordinn  to  otdei. 

Has  on  hand— Spencer's  best  Tangent  Quadrants,  Telescoprr,  Compasses,  Parallel 
Ruler,  Ci^nter's  Scaler  Want oge  Rods,  Timbci  Rules,  Semicircles  for  Land  Surveying, 
Agates  for  Caps,  do.  Bubbles  for  Levels,  E.  M.  Blum's  Chans,  Bowdilcb's  Navigaioi, 
fiflh  edition,  American  Coast  Cilol,  and  Shipmaster's  Assistant. 

N.  B.  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Telescopes,  Ctiiniiasses  forland  or  sea,  faitlifully  cleaneii 
and  lepnired  by  his  own  hands,  having  no  confidence  in  Boi/ii  where  lives  and  piopcriy 
are  at  stake.  Marcli,  1822. 

ANDREW  J.  ALLEN" 

WHOLESALE  AJ^D  RETAIL  ST/ITIONER, 
No.  66  State-Street,  Boston, 

Has  conslaiitly  for  sale,  n  complete  ossottment  of  UlalinnaTy,  Charli,  Commtrnul 
Blanks,  Merclianli'  and  Shipmmlcri'  Patent  and  Plain  Acemcnl  Booki,  Also,  Cow- 
dilckU  JVoiigo/or  ;  Bhml'i  AmerUan  Coasl  Pilot;  do.  whole  Coast  of  North  America, 
on  15  sheets;  dg.  Labrador ;  do.  Ne^rfonndland  ;  do.  Brazil;  do.  Bahama  Bniik;  do. 
UiaaiBsipp' ;  do.  Cua^i  Guayana  ;  do.  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean  ;  do.  South  Allanitc 
Ocean  ;  do.  West  Indies;  do-  LoiviWand  Sound  ;  do.  Nautical  Almanacs  ;  with  eveiv 
aiOele  Ufefuf  at  sea.  March,  1R3J. 


PARKINSON  &  FRODSHAM, 

CHRONOMETER  MAKERS 

To  the  Right  Honourahle  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 

and  Hod.  East  India  Company  Service, 

No.  4  ^Change  AUey^  opposite  the  South  Gate,  Royal  Exchange, 

•  LONDON. 

NORTH-WEST  POLAR  EXPEDITIONS. 

The  object  of  the  above  expeditions  being  as  much  for  the  promoting  of  science  us 
geographical  discovery,  they  were  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  useful  instrum*,nts 
for  that  purpose,  including  a  number  of  CHBONOMETEKS,  by  the  most  eminent  ma- 
kers. * 

Considering  it  an  excellent  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  public  tkial,  we  memo- 
rialized the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  allow  us  to  send  one  for  that  purpose.  On  the  return 
of  CAPT.  ROSS,  it  was  reported  as  the  best,  and  purchased  by  government  lOt  ti:<  px- 
cellence,  although  two  of  the  makers  had  received  rewards  of  jC3000  each.  Cu  trie 
determination  of  government  to  send  out  CAPT.  PARRY,  we  applied  a  sccui:^:  tin  o, 
and  sent  three  others  at  our  risk,  with  the  former  one.  These  have  decidedly  e.t::l^^.~)i 
ed  the  superiorly  of  our  machines,  as  on  returning  to  Leith  Roads,  after  an  abs'  ><  r  'f 
eighteen  month^  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill  Observatory,  the  greatest  error  was  .-:, - 
ven  seconds  in  time,  and  the  mean  of  four  under  two  seconds,  being  much  less  ii.  or 
than  any  Chronometers  for  which  PUBLIC  BrK WARDS  have  been  bestowed,  and  in 
more  severe  trials,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  Polar  Seas,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
50^  below  zero.  For  a  more  particular  account,  see  Capt.  Parry's  Voyage  to  the  Arc- 
tic Regions. 

<*  The  number  of  Chronometers  embnrked  in  the  expedition  amounted,  altogether,  td 
fourteen.  No.  328,  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  &  Frodsham,  bad  been  sent  on  trial  in  the 
▼oyage  of  discovery  to  Baffin's  Bay,  1818,  at  the  risk  of  its  makers,  whose  property  it 
then  was.  A  favourable  report  having  been  made,  on  return,  of  its  going,  the  Admi- 
ralty were  pleased  to  order  its  purchase  for  thie  public  service.  In  consequence  of  such 
encouragement,  Messrs.  Parkinson  &  Frodsham  determined  to  send  three  chronometers 
on  trial  on  the  present  occasion  ;  accordingly,  their  No.  253  and  254  were  delivered  to 
Capt.  Sabine  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1819,  and  No.  259,  a  few  days  before  the  expe- 
dition sailed." 

''  In  table  No.  3  is  shown  the  daily  raK  of  the  remaining  of  the  Hecla's  complement 
on  mean  Greenwich  time,  as  shown  each  day  at  noon,  by  259,  with  its  correction  ap* 
plied  to  its  rate  and  original  difference. 

'^  No.  259  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  believed  to  have  preserved 
the  most  steady  and  uniform  rate  throughout  the  season.  This  fact  may  be  examined 
by  a  reference  to  the  table  closing  the  abstract  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  determined 
in  1819,  in  which  the  daily  longitude  by  each  chronometer  is  shown  separately,  as  well 
as  by  their  mean.    It  is  considered  to  afford  a  presumption  of  remarkable  steadiness. 

**  The  occasional  stoppage  of  some  chronometers,  and  the  irregularity  of  others,  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were  adopted,  the  cold  which  was  experien- 
ced was  greater  than  they  were  prepared  to  meet. 

<*  The  chronometers  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  appear  to  have  been  better 
prepared  for  the  peculiar  service  on  which  they  were  employed  than  any  other  of  the 
chronometers.    No  instance  occurred  of  any  one  of  them  being  stopped  by  the  cold.^' 

"  On  due  examination  of  the  going  of  the  chronometers  at  Melville  Island,  exhibited 
in  table  5,  it  was  apparent  that  the  four  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  &^  Frodsham's  were 
principally  to  be  relied  on  in  the  determination  of  longitude  in  the  ensuing  season.** 

<<  Their  actual  differences,  ascertained  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill,  being  divided 
by  4,  (tlie  number  of  the  chronometers)  gives  1.813  fast,  as  the  error  of  the  Greenwich 
time,  shown  by  the  chronometers  at  the  end  of  104  days,  on  being  allowed  the  average 
daily  rates  at  which  they  had  gone  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  period. 

*^  The  longitude  of  the  western  parts  of  Melville  Island,  and  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits,  which  were  surveyed  in 
the  season  of  1820,  have  been  accordingly  determined  by  the  mean  of  these  four  chro- 
nometers, being  the  rates.  Table  7,  containing  a  statement  of  their  daily  going  in  time 
since  their  return  to  London.  The  materials  of  their  statement  have  been  furnished  by 
the  makeis,  w|po  had  not  received  any  intimation  of  the«previou8  rate. 

'*  Admirably  as  these  chronometers  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
employed,  it  is  an  additional  satisfaction  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  change  of 
rircumstances  attendant  on  their  disembarkation  and  replacement  in  their  maker's  care, 
they  are  still  retaining,  almost  without  exception,  their  Melville  Island  rates." 

It  would  almost  be  impossible  to  give  higher  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  chronome- 
ters than  is  given  here ;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  so  convinced  of  their  me- 
rits, that  they  purchased  all  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  &  Frodsham'?,  except  No.  259,  which- 


fct Captain  Parry,  and  prcKMGdu 
I  arlvanre'j,  it  U  |>TeBuir.<!il  dintthFi 


WILLIAM  DAVENBORT, 

Opticali  and  Philosophical  Instntment  Maker. 
\.  25  South  Front-street,  Pliiladclpbia, 

laiconttaatly  an  nanri  a  gtncial  axarimrnt  of  MethcmBtical  anil  Philosophtcal  In- 

manu,  of  the  beicqualiiy,  (warianied)  comprising  aniclea  of  almoit  t<ie<j  dtsciip. 

in  tbc  Mathaniatical  llnr,  iii.  Seiiaala  of  ebon^  and  metal,  with  arlnr,  brain,  and 

J  aichas ;  Quadrants,  with   niid    without  tnngrol  anrl   verlical  scrcviii  Daj  and 

.•.^hl  Taleuops),  with  and  wilhaui  biais  ihadM  ;  and  Telescopei  of  eietj  dcKtiptioD: 

AximuUi,  Ainpliiudf ,  Storm,  Brass  and  Wood  Binaflcle,  Hanging  and  Pnckel  Compauea  : 

Binnacle  Lampi ;  Time  GLasBrs  nf  BTery  quality ;  Till imoins tars  :  Marine  BataniBtcts  ; 

Sealvi  and  Div'dt-re;  Pucallel  R.11U1;  ProtracletK ;  Casai  laiUumenl!,  kciu:. 

A  Teif  ailenEiTi  anBclment  of  Iha  latatt  and  moit  improved  Chaita  and  Klota  for 
tnrj  pan  of  tha  irorld,  among  whicli  ara,  Binai'l  Chan  of  tha  CoagElor  North  Ame- 
lica,  oo  IS  iheeii ;  do.  Wettern  Oinan,  aiiending  fmin  iba  aqualor  ts  the  North 
Vapa  ;  da.  Cnaat  of  Labrador ;  do.  Ifsnifoundtaad  and  Gulf  St.  Lawrancc  1  do.  Long- 
Iflaod  Sound!  ia,  Wastlndiai;  do.  Amarican Cuasi  Pilot ;  do.  Seamandiip and  NavaJ 
Taciicn:  do,  NaD(ic3i  Almanacs  ;  Ship  Haitar'aAwislant ;  togaihei  with  every  Nauti- 
cal PublicBiinn  of  tngiit,  aad  a  general  aiioitinent  of  Slationarj. 

Sailantc,  Quadranii,  CompaiHs,  Time  Glataai,  and  other  inilrumonit,  deaoad  and 
repaired  ill  rise  shorieai  notire,  and  on  the  noit  reaiouable  lermt. 

March,  ll«. 

HUSSEY  &  ALLEN, 
Head  of  RolMs  Wharf,  Mw-Bedford, 

OFPBH   FOR  SltE   IN   THE 

%^\^  C^andlerj  and  Utocct^  liine, 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES VIZ. 

'Sexlaais,  quadrania,  ipy-glasani,  charti,  compasut,  copper  binnacle  lanpa,  hand 
apri  log  lines,  marline*,  twine,  Itme  glaatea  of  etery  kind,  bunting,  scrubbing  brualMi, 
■crepen,  fleah  forki  and  ladlea,  ataw  pana,  pump  iacka>  copper  lacka,  (iieathing  paper, 
sheathiag  naiii,  coopeii'  antita,  Tiaaa,  adzes,  diiidrrs,  Biirl  bilts ;  blacktmtth'i  ai>Tili, 
viiei,  and  bellowai  band  aawi,  wood  aaw*  ;  Cam'a  caat  steel  gouges,  chiiela,  and  plane 
Irons  1  truak  locks  and  handles,  padlocks,  cheat  locka  and  hingei,  butl  hingea  and  iciawa, 
Charley  foreat  atonal,  aand  ttoiiea,  oil  stones,  scjlhe  atones,  honei,  aaea,  hotchels, 
hammers,  cnppitr  ladles,  iron  ladles,  signal  lanlema,  horn  diilo,  cook's  ditto,  deck  Itgbit, 
gimlets,  Oil!  siiea)  bunE-boicri,  tap-borers,  hand-pumps,  wrought  nails,  (all  kinds) 
eutniiiis,  (all  kind*)  cut  and  wrought  brads,  scupper  nails,  boat  clinch  nails,  ditto 
,  tinjbar  ditto,  ditto  ahingla  dillo,  files,  (all  aliei)  rasps,  (all  siies)  log  paper,  log  ^Insse*, 
palm  irona,  thiaibles,  marking  irons,  marline  spikes,  boat-hooks,  can-hooks,  sa«-Mts, 
nippara,  apoka  shares,  butcher  knivea  and  (teelt,  bread  knives,  pocket  knives,  pan- 
knives,  brass  and  japanned  lamps,  brimstone,  sail  needles,  cordage,  shaving  boxes, 
ditto  soap,  razors,  aquare  and  round-pointed  ahovela,  frying-p^ns,  lampblack,  croitcui 
aawa,  English,  German,  and  cast  steel  drawing  knivea,  common  ditto,  powder  and  shni, 
blank  journals,  slates  and  pencils,  black  lead  pencils,  red  do.  djito,  patent  cocka, 
brass  ditto,  hollow  ware,  tin  vara,  molaaaas,  sugar,  rofba,  tea,  pearlaih,  pepper, 
giager,  alspice,  doves,  nutmegs,  cassia,  hops,  lump  and  loaf  angar,  Tinegar,  rice,  to- 
bacco, (manufactured)  ditto  leaf,  ditto  cut  smoking,  Spaniah  legara,  American  ditto, 
charules,  sperm,  elephant,  and  nealafoot  oila,  fip,  raisins,  prunes,  filberts,  almonds, 
walnuti.  March,  IBSS. 

HARRISON  GRAY,  ~ 

BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

No.  7  Exchange  Bmldings,  Poktikooth,  New  •Hampshire, 


,     GEDNEY  KING, 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

No.  29 
State-Street,  between  Kilby  and  Broad-Streets,  BOSTON, 

Has  constantly  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  a  general  assortment  of  Mathematicaf 
and  Philosophical  instruments,  of  the  best  qiialUy,  (warranted)  comprising  articles  of 
almost  every  description  in  the  mathematical  line,  viz.  Sextants  of  ebOny  and  metnl, 
with  silver,  brass,  and  ivory  arches ;  Quadrants,  with  and  without  tangent  and  vertical 
screws;  Day  and  Night  Telescopes,  with  and  without  brass  shiides  :  and  Telescopes  of 
every  description ;  Azimoth,  Amplitude,  Siorm,  Brass  and  Wood  Binnacle,  Hanging, 
and  Pocket  Compasses ;  Binnacle  Lamp?,  Time  Glasses  of  every  quality  ;  Thermome- 
ters, Marine  Barometers,  Scales  and  Dividers,  Parallel  Rules,  Protracters,  Cases  In- 
struments, kc.  &c. 

Bowditch*8  Practical  Navigator,  Blunfs  American  Coast  Pilot,  do.  Seamanship  and 
Naval  Tactics,  do.  Nautical  Almanacs^  do.  Ship  Master's  Assistant — together  with- 
every  Nautical  Publication  of  merit. 

Stztahts,  Quadrants,  Compasses,  Time  Glasses,  and  other  instruments,  cleaned 
and  repaired  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.      May,  1822.    ' 

JOSEPH  CLARK^ 
B  LOCK  AND  PUMP-M AKER, 

Bray^s  wharfs  Second  north  of  Long^wharf,  Boston. 

Keei»s  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  well-seasonM  Blocks,  Deadeyes,  tic, ' 
ALSO,.  Mast-Hoops,  Gibb-Hanks,  Handspil^es,  Wood  Hand  Pumps,  and  every  article 
usually  found  in  Block  and  Pump-Makers  line. 

House  and  Ship  Pumps  made  and  repaired,  and  at  short  notice.  And  all  orders  strict- 
ly attended  to  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  aay  where  in  Boston.  April,  1822. 

J.  M-  ELFORD'S 

CHART  AND  MATHEMATICAL  STORE, 

No.  119  East  Bay,  sign  of  the  Qjaadrant,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED,  STAND, 

FOR  SATiE — Charts,  Nautical  Books,  and  Mathematical  Instruments  of  every  S^ 
scription.  Compasses,  Quadrantsi  Spy-Glasses,  &c.  repaired  and  for  sale.  Chrono- 
meters rated. 

Published  and  for  sale,  J.  M.  ElfordU  LONGITUDE  TABLES,  heins;  the  shortest 
and  most  simple  method  of  working  Lunar  Observations  of  any  in  practice.  Elfoid^s 
Circular  POLAR  TABLES,  for  finding  the  Latitude  at  any  time  of  night  by  an  Altitude 
of  the  Polar  Star.  Elford's  Universal  and  Perpetual  Circular  TIDI::  TABLE,  for  find- 
ing tbe  time  of  High  Water  every  day  in  the  year,  at  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
world,  by  inspection  or  at  sight.  Also^The  UNIVERSAL  SIGJ^jTAL  BOOK,  wit(» 
Improvements,  by  J.  M.  Elford. 

NAVIGATION  taught  hi  all  its  branches,  including  Astronomical  and  Lunar  Obser- 
vations. 

N.  B.  An  EVENIKG  SCHOOL  from  6  till  9~and  private  lessons  given  upon  Lunar 
Observations  at  intervals.  May,  1822. 

~~  CHRONOMETERS. 

JAMES  LADD, 

No.  240  Pearl-street,  corner  of  Burling  Slip,  New-York,  has  for  sale,  CHRONOME- 
TERS of  the  most  approved  makers ;  whose  daily  rate  of  going  is  well  ascertained  by 
actual  observation. 

Chronometers  adjusted  and  repaired,  and  all  kinds  of  Watches* 

N.  B.  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Chains,  Seals,  and  Keys,  Silver  Tea  Sets,  Table  and 
Tea  Spoons. 

Gold  and  Silver  articles  made  to  order. May,  1822. 

BOOKS.         " 

SAMUEL  T.  ARMSTRONG,  has  for  sale  at  No.  50,  Cornhill,  Boston,  a  very  large 
assortment  of  good  Books  at  reasonable  prices,  amoiis  which  are, 
Blunt^s  American  Coast  Pilot^  10th  editiop^— Bowdttch^s  Narigaiodr,  5th  edition. 
Nautica]  Almanacs,  Seaman's  Journals. 
Paper,  Quills,  Slates,  Pencils,  Pocktt  Bo^ksy  Knives,  Ire. 
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.C  W.  GOODRICH, 

STATIONER, 
76  Stalf-itretl Boston,  (Matt.) 


Ip> 


Jouriml),  Cadi,  Salc»,  Invoice,  and  LclUi  Bouki,  ri^il 
iiuncf :  Paper,  wmranied  at  the  veiy  firti  <|uality,  price* 
llii  noil  Ameitcdn  viiiinE  papcce  :  LctUr,  do. ;  Duicb,  Englith,  awl 
Ink  powrjer-,  Wax,  Wafer.!  Rod  and  Blnck  Ink;  P.nkniTe.,  oC 
ni!,  150  diS^ienl  paliPiiie,  one  In  tight  bloda.,  IS  centu  to  $i  each  : 
Usli=hrainrt,«.Brtonli!d  good,  or  money  retumed;  K:«»nnn>s  R.-. 
Id  B«y  in  UhC;  PlBjing  Card*,  by  Ktoce,  doten,  or  single  }Htck.  ■!. 
-  ■  Day  k  Mcuiin'i  Real  Japan  Liijuid  Blacking,  by  cB»li,  dnaen,  at  ^ 
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SAMUEL  BICDMOIBD. 

STANDARD  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  EDM.  M.  BLUNT, 

FOR  W.  HOOKER, 

202  Water,  corner  of  Fulton-Street,  New- York, 

[Kr  OLD  ESTABLISHED  STAND.] 

BOOKS : 

BOWDITCH^S  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR,  5(h  editioD,  stereotyped.     [ThU  nork  ht  btm  re- 

ftiMiMhed  in  London,  and  hat  a  decided  prefertnee  to  any  eataui.l 
BLDNT'8  AMERICAN  COAST  PIIX)T,  lOth  edition. 

THE  MERCHANT'S  AND  SHIPMASTER'S   ASSISTANT,   coDprehendlDg  all  the  neeesnfy 
Mercautile  ioformatiou  for  Mercbaots  and  Shipmastera.     [In  this  work  dtl  rtunt  commerdal  rf- 
pilaliont  are  introduced,  and  the  most  experienced  wiU  Jlid  something  nei^.  1 
NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  rrooi  the  year  1811  to  1834.  iaclusive— tu  be  continued  aonually.     £x' 

plaoation  stereotyped,  and  Knglisb  copy  corrected. 
Errora  in  the  English  copy  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  » 

SI  822,  bixty  errors.  } 

1823,  Seventy-nine  errors.    >    Corrected  in  BLUNT*S  EDITIONS  ONLY. 
1824,  Sixty  errors.  1 

[These  cprrtelions  have  beat  attended  ndth  great  egptntt  and  tnmbU.    An  irrorim  a  Naniieal  Atsnamac 

may  be  followed  with  serious  consesutnctsA 
SEAMANSHIP  and  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

CHARTS: 

• 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New  York  to  Havana,  including  Bahama  Banks  and  Channels,  Im- 
proved bv  actual  Surveys  and  Plans  of  Harbours,  surveyed  by  order  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  1820,  and  further  improved  by  a  survey  Arom  Sandy  Honk 
to  Cape  May,  in  1822,  wndtr  the  direction  qf  CaptaU  Cotesnorlhy  and  £dmund 
Blunt,  in  sloop  AVir  Packet.  ] 
,  Of  the  Missivippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  including  Mobile,  8ic.  with 
Sailing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large  scale,  from  actual  Surv^. 

. — ,  of  Bahama  Bank,  from  actual  Survey,  made  in  Sloop  Orbit,  io  1820,  with  Sailioe 

Directions. 

» — -^ ,  from  New- York  to  Nova  Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38^  N.  to  latitude  47a 

N  longitude  68^  W.  to  longitude  74**  W.  including  the  whole  of  8t.  George's  Bank, 
improved  to  August  1821,  by  government  and  other  surveys,  by  which  the  latitude 
of  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket  was  found  22'  wrong,  and  is  here,  for  the  first  time, 
published  correct.  [This  survey  ha$  been  confirmed  by  two  etipeditions  Jided  utA  at 
Nantucket  j 
,  of  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean,  improved  to  1820,  with  an  Anal>%is  of  the  autho- 
rities upon  which  the  dangers  have  been  inserted  on  the  Chart.  The  Traeks  ex- 
tend to  the  Equator,  and  sre  continued  on  the  Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  is  the  only  general  Chart  extant  whicb  has  the  latitude  of  the  South  Sboal  of 
Nantucket,  within  22  miles  correct. 

^__^ ,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  information  than  any  ex 

unt,  part  of  which  describes  dangers  lately  discovered,  with  original  Plans  of 
Harboun  and  Views.  [This  Chart,  uMh  that  t^f  the  If esttm  Ocean,  aro  not  ontif 
done  up  in  suitable  forms  for  Shipmasters,  but  are  elegantly  mounted  on  roHers,  and 
expressly  adapted  to  Offices,  as  loorks  of  reference  in  Commtreial  transaetiom$  1 

,  ofthe  Korth  Coast  of  Braxil,  showing  the  aotraaces  and  courses  of  the  Riven  rara 

and  Amazon. 

,  of  the  West-Indies,  on  four  sheets,  which  may  be  had  separate* 

,  ofthe  Coast  of  Guajraoa. 

,  ofthe  Coast pf  Brazil. 

,  ofthe  Island  of  Bermudas,  with  Sailing  Directions  on  the  Chart, 

,  of  Long-Island  Sound,  improved  to  \fa\. 

' ,  ofthe  Coast  of  Labrador. 

^  of  Newfoundland. 

PLAN  of  New-Iiondon  Harbour,  surveyed  by  CHARLES  MORRIS.  Esq.  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy, 
by  order  of  Commodore  RODGBRS,  and  to  him  respectfully  dedicated. 

ALSO  FOR  SALE—AS  ABOVE, 

Repeating  Circles;  Brass  Sextants,  with  Telescopes  complete,  in  mahogany  cases;  Brass  Sextants  for 
the  pocket;  Ebony  Sextants ;  Quadrants  of  superior  make,  with  Telescopes ;  ditto  without;  Artificial 
Horizons;  Steerinz,  Storm,  Amplitude,  Azimuth,  Pocket,  and  Hanging  Compasses ;  Day  Telescopes 
for  sea  or  land ;  Night  and  Day  Telescopes ;  Night  Telescopes,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it 
erect;  cases  of  Instruments  for  Navigation  and  Drawing  In  general;  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and 
Sliding  Ounter's  Scales;  Mabt-makers',  Ship-carpenters*,  fc  Cordage  Rules ;  Marine  and  Common  Ther- 
mometers; Log  k  Time  Glasses;  Bar  and  Compound  Magnets;  Jack  b  Pen  Knives  of  various  kinds;. 
Writing  and  I>etter  Paper;  Ink  and  Ink  Powder ;  Lead  and  Stele  PenoUs ;  Log  and  Account  Books  ; 
Seamen's  Journals;— with  every  article  In  the  Stattooary  line  useful  at  sea. 

A  Ira,  every  Crast  and  Navioatioii  Booi  required  by  gentlemen  oavigatlog  any  part  of  the 
globe,  it  being  hb  sole  oti^ject  to  furnish  an  universal  assortment  on  the  moA  reasonable  teron. 

0:7*  Compasses,  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Thermometers,  Barometers,  and  Spy-Glastes,  correctly  re- 
paired ;  and  orders  left  at  bis  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  seodiog  for  the  articlei  ao4  when 
repaired,  carefully  returned. 

Cash  given  for  correct  second-hand  lostrumems* 

Sept.  1123. 

8  N 
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WILLIAM  DAVENPORT, 

^fatheiwitical,  Optical,  cmd  Philosophical  Instrument  MakeTt 
JVb.  25  South  Front^slreel.  Phihde^hiay 

Has  conqlaplly  od  b>Dd  a  generni  aasortmenl  of  MilhemnticBl  and  Philnaophical  Initru- 
inenl>,(iriha  b«si  qunlilv,  (watTKnled)  compiiiing  articles  of  a!mo»t  every  dewiiipiion 
in  the  matbemaiir.Bl  line.  vii.  Sextanu  o(  ebony  and  nieia!,  u  lib  silver,  biais,  and  ivor^ 
;  QuRdrann,  with  and  withoul  lanjenl 

jie«,  with  and   without  braci   -■--■-- 

li,  Anipliwde, 
Biunacla  Lampa  ;  Time  Classes  of  erety  lualily  ;  TliBi  .._._. 

ikalei  and  Dividers:    Tarallel  Rulea;    Pcoiraclerg;    Caaes  Inatrunenu,  &c.  Ju. 

A  very  extensive  auortmcnt  of  (lie  latest  and  most  improved  Charu  and  Pilola  for 
pvery  part  of  (he  world,  amoqg  wbicb  arc,  Blunl'a  Chan  of  the  Coast  omnKh  Ameiica, 
on  15  sheets ;  dn.  Western  Ocean  ;  do.  Soulh  Allaniic  Ocean ;  do.  Baha^na  Hank :  do. 
Coast  of  Labrador  ;  dp.  I4cwlbundlai>d  and  Gulf  Si.  Lawrence;  do.  Lnn^ Island  SautyA; 
iln.  West  Indies  :  do.  American  Cmai  Pili>t ;  do.  ScamatKhip  and  Naval  Tactjca ;  Ho. 
"  mical  Almnnaca ;  do.  Shipmaster's  Assistant,  logeilier  with  erery  Nautical  Publication 

and  oiher  Inslrumeni;  cleaned  antl 


and  a  lEnernl  atsortment  of  Stai 
-      "    -  ■       -i_  Compasses,  Tin 


WILUAM  SHELDON  &  CO. 

Rcapoctrully  inform  the  pnblic  (hot  Uirir 
Mnniifaelnry  ia  in  apenlion  at  No.  5;( 
JOHN-STREET,  where  Mpich«nts,  Ven- 
dera,  and  others,  tnny  be  9ii|iplii-il  Kilh 
[,»inpa  of  pvcry  description,  msde  upon 
he  inort  approved  |n'inci|ile9,  ivHrniiiled 
!c]iial  lo  ini}Hirted,  and  h|  30  per  cent,  less 

Grecian  Lamps,  IlaH  or  Entn,-  Lump". 
.'er>-kind  of  Mai  ilk  or  Slnnd  lluinio.  all 
/fs  and  iiualitirs  rif  ],ivrrpool  Lumps  fit 
for  Chni-ehes,  Tlieatri's  """  Kooif,  Storr-ji, 
Maiiufariorirt,  kr.  f.'haDdrlicrs,  Lu»tn>s 
i)r  Luinijs.  will  Iw  in.idK  to  any  {laltern  in 
order;    all   titi-t   of   Bniu   aint   t'op]irr 

TiilM'iiij;  fur    (ins    Apimin Ac.      Urn:.* 

Cariiiiiix  tvell  ciiTuUil,  and  IXvatt.  Mmk 
t.tiiiKinlly.  Lamps  of  nvury  kinil,  Kain-v 
Briirt  ttares  rli-nn<il,  bninaeil,  [ai'iiuercil, 
nnd  rpjiitln'il,  a.s  llicy  tnay  rr'tfoirc.  Lnmp 
(jhissos,  CollDHi,  andfveiy  aniili-  in  iliu 


To  ttie  VuWvc. 
EDWAKD  BRENAN, 

ilt  IhfTonlincC-iffreJ 


.Vk.  ;■;  r-knaU  JImiJinsf.nrarhi"pp»''lt  Ihf  Tonlinc  Cuffrt  Umifc.  .V.  lor*. 
'fakes  le;iv<^  most  ci-(|>Pi'inilly  lo  : ou»c>'  lo  iii:'  nu.Tiu'i.>ii-.VLt('i.<|.>.  ru't".ri-i». ...^ 

,inri  much  ndm'iu'd  Purli-r  anil  tran'tpHri-nt  I'als  Al(  in  blids.  and  botilrt,  Hbirh  camiui 
be  eiiiiallcd  by  nny  similnr  ailicle  of  m.iinifnitnre.  The  rr|iotatiun  of  this  snpuiioc 
Anwrkaii  mniiufnclnn'  si^hkIs  Ina  lii:;li  l>i  iii-eil  any  commeni,  or  to  iilTrr  any  further  iv- 
iiiarks,  tliau  ivn'l)  in  alalo  tliiit  iliiit  ulioli'aoinc  lirTernt;ii  \f  iiixr  Iwller  than  eiglitec  ii 
niiiutli3  litcvt'il  (and  imlccil  innli  li')unr  nn^ht  to  be  at  lensl  one  year  lirewFil  iii-lora 
il  is  bottled)  auddidy  allenualpd.  (n  teibiticnl  phrase  ii»'d  in  keHiiii;.)  llie  finnenlnbla 
iiinliKr  ill  VL'bicb  bi'in^  fully  re«ilii>il  into  ipitii,  Icavra  nnlliinft  lo  ri:«  or  sirfcen  by  n 
/ulHciiuPiit  i.r  j^ixiitlancnu?  fTnirutaii.m  in  warm  wvailicr.  It  ia  al>o  divewed  of  liiat 
ya:3  bizini'>.f,  and  -lul  lirarini'.a,  whirli  ia  rninnuui  in  all  uiinltenuateil  iiihIi  lii|iinr.  aii,| 
rrndr.ri  Jl  snfcci.lible  of  diirnte  al  ihii  tcason  of  liieyear.  Ldnard  Itrenau  al«>  ntlvrkfuc 
;nle  Crab  Apple  and  Marcos  (l»c-it'idvr  in  bullies,  wbich  sufpasava  any  uilic It  of  ibc 
kind  offered  for  aab-  in  llilf  city. 

Mm  for  sale,  100  yrosj  of  suiHTtnr  Bristol  Porter  Botlles. 

All  arileri' for  I'le  iiborc  arlii'lci  put  up  nilh  care  and  dcpalch,  and  on  arromira. 
i^iw-Km^.  S>pi.  isii^ 


Harrison  oftAV, 
BOOKSELLER  £1  STATIONtlR, 

JVo.  7  Exchange  Buildings^  Portsmouth^  (Ji.H.) 
keeps  constantly  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  of  CHARTS,  NAUTl* 
CAL  BOOKS,  and  STATIONARY.  Sept.  1822. 

THOMAS   JONES. 

(From  the  Minories,  London,) 

S^itAnt,  ^uadrdnt)  Compass,  and  Telescope  Maker,  Navigatioii  and  Stationary 
Warehouse)  4  Harrington-street,  Castle-street,  near  the  Exchange,  LIVERPOOL; 
Charts,  Maps,  Books,  Globes,  Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  every  article  in  thd 
Naatical  fn«trament  line. 

Agent  for  Parkinsbn  add  Frodsham*s  London  Chronometers  which  have  a  decided 
preference  to  all  others. 

O"  Cdmpasses,  Quadrants,  Sextants,  &c.  repaired.  The  modern  improvements 
applied  to  them  occasionally.  Sept.  1822. 

~"  WILLIAM  HAWXHURST'S 

PORTER  AND  CIDER  VAULT, 

Nd.  201  WATER-STREET, 

Niext  to  the  corner  of  Fulton-streef,  fronting  on  Fultqn-slip. 

N.  B.    Best  dider  Vinegar,  for  sale  by  the  barrel  or  gallon. 

'  '  -  -    ■  •  .     » 

iMLathematieaV  ^caVe  ft  "EUile  iHiaimfaeloT^. 

T.  &  W,  BELCHER, 

[Sign  of^  the  Rule,] 
No.  145  DlVlSlON-STREET-^NEW-YORK, 

Respectfully  inform  the  public  that  they  have  commenced  the  above  business,  and 
owing  to  tlieir  long  experience,  (being  the  result  of  uninterrupted  practice  from  their 
infancy,)  and  improved  method  thfcy  are  enabled  to  make  all  kinds  of  Scales  and 
Rules,  superior  and  chea^r  than  any  hitherto  manilfadtured  in  New-York.  Amon^ 
the  articles  of  their  manufacture  are, — Sliding  and  Gunter^s  Scales  for  Navigation^ 
Warranted  accurate j  all  kinds  of  Surveying  Scal^  Protractors,  Parallel  Rulers,  and 
Instruments  for  gauging  oil  and  liquors.  Ivory  and  best  Turkey  Boxwood  Rules  of  every 
description.  Tailors'  Rules  and  Squares,  Shoe  Siae-sticks,  Lumber  Sticki^  be.  &c. 
Also  repairs  on  reasonable  termS. 

O*  T.  b  W.  B.  particularly  invite  dealers  in  siieh  articles  to  visit  their  astablish- 
ment,  where  may  b^  seen  specimens  of  their  superior  manufacture.  Sept.  1822. 


^^0m 


Ca\iinet  Warehouae* 

J.  STEWART^ 

No.  58  FULTON-STREET^NEW-YORK. 
das  constantly  for  sale  d  general  assortment  of  CABlNJtT  WIiRE% 
Wat-ranted  and  made  to  the  newest  fashion.  Sept,  1822. 

CHRONOMETERS. 

JAMES  LADD, 

No.  240  Peai^l'ttreetf  corner  oj  Burling^Up^  ^ew^York^ 
das  for  sale,  CHRONOMETERS  of  the  most  approved  makers ;  whose  daily  rate  of 
going  is  well  ascertained  by  actual  observations. 

Chronometers  adjusted  and  repaired,  and  all  kinds  of  watches. 

N.B.  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Cbams,  Seals,  and  Kejrs,  Silver  Tea  Sets,  Table  and 
Tea  Spoons.      / 

Qold  and  silver  articlcis  made  to  order.  Sept  1822. 

Has  for  sate^  tU  the  Nantucket  Book  and  Stationaty  Storey 

[Near  the  Union  insurance  Office,] 

Arrowsmith's  Charts  of  Pacific  Ocean,  Botcyu/;  Blunt's  Coast  Pilot,  lOth  editioi*; 

Bowditdi!t  Practical  Navigator,  new  ^ition ;  Nautical  Almanacs  for  1822,  23,  anil 

24 ;  SeamWs  Blank  Journals ;  Log  Papar,  Superior  quality ;  L!*g  States ;  6untai'^ 

Scales ;  Dividars ;  Lyon's  Tables. 


V: 


CONNINGHAWS  Amerinin  oiaiiufHclureii  Pencils  an<i  Crayons,  wliich  liBVe  httet 
pToiiuunCCd  Ly  euod  judges  (o  be  equul,  aiid  in  many  inslnnces,  superior  la  Ihe  beaf 
SniiUsli. 

15,U00  ^rosi  liBTe  Wen  disjjoseil  of  within  the  IhiI  two  years,  and  always  on  llie  ex- 
press coniiition.  Uiat  IT  any  of'  an  inferior  ijunlEly  sbuuld  W  delected,  tbey  would  b« 
Uken  baclii  and  lite  money  reriinded  oven  lo  hnU  a  pencil,  and  not  a  single  cotn|>lB<nt 
bag  been  made  The  roanufitolurarj  have  spared  no  paloB  nor  eijiense  to  bring  Ihcm 
lo  Ihe  utmost  perfeclion  ;  and  if  any  geiillenian  will  point  out  iiny  defect,  it  will  be 
tbanUiilly  received. 

Alio,  a  constant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  PAPER  received  and  sold  on  conuuissioa,  wilb 
■  eeneral  assoriment  of  BOOKS  and  STATION  ARV.  by 

3epl,  la«.  Hubert  M  DERML^T,  No.  5!2  Pearl  si.  New-York. 

BENJAMIN  LORING'S 

Recount  Book  fr  Slalionary  Sloret  50  Stalest.  Boston, 

(Directly  opposile  Brnnd-slreel.) 

Mapi,  Charts,  Blanks,   navigators  CoasI   Pilols,  Sbipmetler'a  Assistant.  Seamcns' 

Joumnis,    ^V^ili[lg    Paper,    Wrappiiur    do.    CBrtrid°e    do,    Lot   do.    Wafers,    QniJii, 

Ink,  Irikslands,  Sand  Boies,  Pencils,  Pocket  Books,  CulIennfnTl  kinds,  Liquid  Blntk- 

ine,  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  India  Rubber,  Sealing  IVei,  School  Books,  Large  and  SidhII 

Bibles,  with  a  genera>  ssnortinent  of  every  article  ui  the  SlalionarJ-  line  ;    H  hicb   will 

be  Hilit  on  as  good  terms  as  al  any  slorr  in  town.  Sepl.  1S!S. 

A.  SHEARMAN,  JUn! 
"BookstWeT,  (JCeNV-Be-dioTi,) 

Has  forHile.QrADRA\TS,wilh  and  wilhomiangeul  strews;  CHARTS.  Navigators 
C nasi  Pilols,  of  latest  editions;  >nuli(-al  Almanu>;i;  Wards  Fomiida;  Elfurd'a  Polv 
Tables;  S>eamen's  Journals:  Scales,  Dividers:  Cases  of  Mathcnialical  Inslrumentb ; 
Parallel  Rulers.  Pen  and  Porkel  Knives;  Ldk  Paper,  Slates,  Blunk  Books,  Pui^kcl 
Hemoranduina,  &C.  and  a  great  variety — wilh  almost  tvery  aiticle  of  Stationary  used 
by  ^CanielL. 

Ijy  Orders  cartfuHr  "Ifmle  J  lo.  Sept.  1813. 

Tm.  ELFORD'S 

Chaii  and  Mathematical  Store,  Ab.  1 1 9  East  Bay,  sign  of  the 

Quadrant,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


nomxiers  rated. 

published  and  for  sale,  J.  M  Elford's  LOMtlTUDE  TABLES,  being  Ihe  shortest 
and  most  simple  melbod  of  working  Lunar  Observaiion*  of  any  in  pratiice.  Elford's 
Circular  POLhH  TJJBLF.S.  for  Griding  the  Latitude  at  any  liiue  of  nkht  by  an 
Altitude  of  the  Polar  Slar.  ElfonrsIInivenal  and  Perpetual  Circular  TIDE  TABLE, 
forflndlne  the  time  of  High  Water  every  day  in  Ihe  year  ai  all  the  principal  places  in 
Ihe  world,  by  inspection  or  at  sight.  Also—ihe  imtFERSAL  HlQjY.iL  BOOK, 
wilh  Improvements,  by  J.  M.  EUbrd. 

JvAVIGATiOJf  laugbt  in  all  iu  branches,  including  AitroDomical  and  Lunar 
Ohservaliuns. 

N.  B.  An  Evening  School  from  6  till  0 — and  privnte  lessons  given  upon  Lunar 
Observations  at  intervals.  Se|it.  l81t. 

ANDREW  J.  ALLEN,  '' 

Wholesale  &  Relail  Slalioner,  66  Slate-st.  Boston, 

lias  constantly  for  sale,  a  complete  assortment  of  Stnlitmars,  Chitttt,  Commerrial 
Jllatiki,  Merfhanit  and  hkii-iiuiiKri'  Paltnt  and  Plain  Wrrwun/  Bo'-ti.  Also, 
Poindllrh'i  JfarifatOTt  BlvnCt  iftnerieim  Coail  Pilot;  do.  whole  Coast  of  Konb 
Americti  on  Ta  sheets;  do.  Labrador;  do.  Newfoundland;  do.  Brazil;  do.  Bahanm 
itiinic:  do  JHiKisrippl;  do.  Coa>,1,GuB<j»n&-.  do.  MIbuIIc  or  Western  Ocean :  do,  Soulli 
AUmntlc  Ocwin :  do.  Wrst-lndm',  ia-  lAotVAvn^  %iqu»&-,  te.  V^viAwal  Alnnnaca, 
^»itfa  evejy  article  uactul  M  Bo*.  ■s«\ji..\wa.. 


_     ..   .  iBTom^cii  Scale!  and  Di*Id«n;  PerBllel  Rulu; 
nonit,  tee.  kc: 

Bowditcb'*  Piictlol  XiTigatar ;  Blunts  American  Coail  Pilot ;  do.  Seamanship  and 
Katal  Tncllci)  da.  NiuIreBl  AlDianaei;  do.  SMpnmler'i  AuiBtant,  togethBi  with  ever/ 
Nautical  Publication  of  merit. 

Seilsnti,  Quadianla,  Companei,  Time  OlaBsea,  and  other  IniliaBwliti,  cleaned  and 
repaiied  at  the  iliorlMt  nolice  and  on  the  tnnil  rsacoDabli  teioii.  Sept.  1B2I. 

CAUTIOI^. 
PATENT  BAKERY,  98  PINE^TREET, 

WILLIOM  T.  HUJVTER,  FATEfTTBE, 

"'~  eut  mislakea,  (as  there  ia  a  Bake  Houae  at  his  old 

MpedfHlly  iiirorms  hrs  Mend*,  cnitonins,  e~  '  -'-  - 


Mathema'^icPl'iIstru&t  maker, 

29  State-street,  between  Kilbv  and  Broad-Btrs. 
BOSTON, 

Has  cnnatamlf  Tor  *ale>  wholeiala  and  retail,  a  ganeral  aMortmant  of  Halbemalicat 
«nd  Philoaofihical  Inttrumania,  of  the  tCK  qualttj,  (wananled)  comprlaini  arliclei  of 
Blmosl  every  desciiptioo  in  the  rnatbenatical  line,  vis.  Seiianta  of  ebonj  and  meul,  j 

ivilta  silver,  brass,  and  ivory  arches;  Quadrants,  with  and  without  Ungent  and  TCitical        --' 
fcrewi ;  Day  and  Niihl  Telescopm,  with  and  wiCboul  biass  shades;  Had  Telescopes  bf 
every  description;  Aiimuth,  Amplliude,  Storm,  Braoi  and  Wood  Binnacle,  Hanging  and 
Pocket  Compasias;  Binnacle  Lamps;  Tins  Glasses  of  aTarV  quality ;  TheiinomBtera ; 
.._.._ „____^_._    ^__. .  ^,^.___.  ^_ __.,_.  ».,  ,.  t,o„„Kiii  Ca«iBln.uu- 


nd!)  rfi 


manufactured  on  his  Pater 

never  creates  worins,l<l(e  that  made  in  the  usual  manner. 
tlew-Vork,  Sept.  181!. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
,ind  for  sale  by  Collitu  ^  Co.  Jfo.  189  PmrUtreel,  William  Hooker, 
202  WaUT'Hrttt,  and  Geo.  fV.  Blunt,  147  Flv  Market  S/tp,  A".  Y, 

STANSBURY'S  TABLES 

To  racilitate  the  necessary  calculallons  in  Nautical  Aslronomy,  designed  to  enable 
navigattni  lo  find  the  loagituda  and  latitude  from  celestial  observations,  with  accuracy 
«ud  di«j latch. 

II  is  intended  to  niperoede  the  celebrated  Tables  of  MendoEa  Rios,  ftt  one.  half  the 
eipense.  and  ia  recommended  by  gentlemen  of  the  fir^t  naolical  science  in  the  Uoited 
Slates,  who  coDcur  in  statlog,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  eitant. 

Sept.  18!t. 

saMuei  thaxxer 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

No.  27  State-street,  Boston, 

Oppotilt  Merehanli'  ROK, 
Mliere  he  ba»  for  sale  Tvarranted  Quadrants  and  long  Spy-Glasrrs,  Callipera,  GiiB^n|-, 
Bods,  Broad  Rule)  and  Want.  Rods,  Sea  Books  and  Charts,  Scales  and  Dividers,  "nmo 

Gl3).<I!9,  tiC. 

?i.  B.     Quadrants  and  Compassts  carefully  repaired. 
Sept.   1RS2. 

NAUTICAL  ARTICLES. 

WILLIAM  HYDE,  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  No.  3  Mussel's  Row 

Middle-street,  Portland,  Mnitre, 

Has  for  sale.  Bowditcli'a  .Navigator,  Blunt's  Coast  Pilot,  Sliip  Master's  Aniilanl 
Do.  Nautical  Almanacs,  Gudler's  Scales,  varTanttd,  Dividtrs,  Charts  of  all  kinds,  Sea* 
men  s  Jonmats,  Car;^  Books,  Paper,  ^ills,  Ink  Powder,  Wafers.  Sealine  Wax,  Pea 
faiivGS.  l'ocki:t  Books,  all  kinds  of  Nautical  Blimks.  a  great  variety  of  Bbnk  AccOuB 
Kooks  and  iMetnorandum  Books,  and  B  genenil  auortiuent  of  Book*  aod  SlatiMarf 
whulttale  and  retail,  cbeap  for  cash. 

ScDl.  }S23. 


Cane  anA  S\»ectttc\e  MairaSactoT^t 

38  Ma  id  en- Lane,  near  Nassau-st. 

JAMES  DEAMER,  (successor  to  J.  AnJersoiL)  lio!  for  sale.  nfbU  own  manufucUiiri 
a  genenJ  asBonmeut  of  Gold,  Silver,  Giit,  Plated,  Tortoise  Shell,  nod  Steel 
mounted  iipcclaclet,  wiiti  toncave,  coiivei,  or  green  Rlawea ;  Concave  Glaiset  for  the 
short  sighted,  ntODIiled  in  variaus  MayB  i  Cogeles.  Cur  weak  evel :  Reading  Clmse^  ; 
KyeGla^sRj:  Linen  Crovcr?  ;  Pocbtl  tenSca  for  Botanists  i  Alicf09C0|>es ;  Omra  Hnd 
Sj>7-01iiS9es ;  Telescojies  ^  Thermometers ;  Daroaifters  ;  Cases  of  MnClieiDBllfal  1n>lru~ 
mentB,  aaJ  a  geuarBl  asMrtment  of  Oclicol  liuiriimeDts,  with  a  variety  of  Spectacla 


/f  lilassei  fitted  lo  old  frainet. 

P.  BYRNE^ 

Importer  ^'  Manufacturer  of 

QUILLS,  WAFERS,  PENCILS, 

AVO  Pi:i.XTLVG  LVK. 
NO.  3  GARDEN-STREET, 

(OpposiH'  Ihe  Post-office,) 

NEW-YORK. 

BIT  Highest  pricK  given  for  Country  Quills, 

Horses  Measured  and  Saddles  Warranted. 
CORNELIUS  G.  LAKE. 

201  WATER-STREET,  ,'^ 

NEAR   THE   FULTOM   HARKEt, 
NEW-YORK. 
Truoks  and  Whips  of  evei";  description. 

'       "~^  E.  W.  WALGROVE, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

Ben  leave  to  inform  bis  friends  and  (he  public 
iJo.  6  WALL-STREET,  (near Broadwejr,)  New! 
HiBCute  Hnv  order  in  the  lin«  of  Ills  profession. 

KAVY  and  MILITARY  OFFICERS  furnished  in 

M.ailiein&.tie&\  Instrunieuts* 
JOHN  ODELL, 

JVo.  76  BROAD-STREET,  BOSTtWi, 
PrOm  SpenCer,  ttrownini,  and  Rustj  London ;  in  wbo»e  MUiufactary  he  has  haj 
tonstant  practice  for  upwards  tif  Iwenlj  J'eara,  and  been  three  jrears  employed  for  tha 
dealers  in  Boston,— ivou Id  farther  inform  (he  MerchanU.  Onrnersi  and  Oflcert  of  Vtn-i 
lels,  that  be  is  a  real  Maker  of  SeitaalS)  QaadranU,  Telescopes,  and  Compasses,  both 
In  brass  and  wood,  do.  Surveyor's  Instrumental  according  lo  order- 
Has  on  hand,  S|>encer's  best  Tangent  (juadranta,   Telescopes,  CoUJpBlses,  Parallel 
BuIbs,  CHinter's  scales,  wantate  Rods,  Timber  Rnleii  Semicirclei  for  land  SurvcyiDf , 
Aiale»  for  caps,  do.  Bubbles  lor  Levels,  E  M.  Blunt's  Chartd  BowdiUh't  Navigator, 
Huh  edition,  and  Bliinl's  Amcncan  Coast  Fllol. 
N.  B.   Seifants,  Quadrants,  Tel«scav^«i  Cora^niHu,  l<n  \juad  w  Sea,  faithfully 
^cleaaed  and  repaired  by  Uis  own  t»nto,\im\TH,  bo  tiH&4«»««  1:^  »q\*,""'o«» "Sms 
l||^pror«rt.''  e/e  at  stafie.  *«^  ««^- 


PARKINSON  &  FRODSHAM, 

'CHROKOMETER  MAKERS  TO  THE  RT.  HON.  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OF  T|IL 

ADMIRALTY  AND  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  SERVICE, 

NO  4*CHAN0£  ALLEY,  OPPOSITE  THE  SOUTH  OAT|:,  ROTA|i  EXCHANGE!, 

LONDON, 

NORTH-WEST  POLAR  BXPBDITIOHI. 

Tiix  object  of  the  above  expediiioiw  being  as  much  foi  the  promotfng  of  science  at 
geographical  discovery,  they  vi'ere  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  useful  instruments  for 
that  purpose,  including  a  number  oC  CHRO^TOJVETERS  by  the  roost  eminent  makers. 
Considering  it  an  excellent  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  ?|TBLI|;  trial,  we  memo- 
rialized  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  allow  us  to  send  one  for  that  purpose.  On  the  return 
of  Cj9PT^  IK  ROSS  J  it  was  reported  as  the  best,  and  purchased  by  government  for  itf 
excellence,  although  two  of  the  makers  had  received  rewards  of  ^^3000  each.  On  tho 
determination  of  government  to  send  out  CAPTAIJ^  PARRY ^  we  applied  a  second 
time,  and  sent  three  others  &t  our  risk,  with  the  former  one.  These  have  decidedly  esta- 
blished the  superiority  of  pur  machines,  as  on  returning  tp  Leith  Roads,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  months,  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill  Observatory,  the  greatest  error  wag 
seven  seconds  in  time,  and  the  mean  of  four  under  two  seconds,  being  much  less  error 
than  any  Chronometers,  for  which  PUBLIC  REWARDS  have  been  bestowed,  and  in 
more  severe  trials,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  Polar  Seas,  and  in  a  temperature  of  50^ 
below  zero.  For  a  more  particular  account,  yee  Captain  Parry^i  Voyage  to  the  Arctic 
Hegions. 

**  The  number  of  Chronometers  embarked  in  the  expedition  amounted,  altogether,  to 
fourteen.  No.  323,  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  had  been  sent  on  tiial  in  the 
voyage  of  discovery  to  Baffin's  Bay,  1818,  at  the  risk  of  iu  makers,  whose  property  it  theii 
was.  A  favourable  report  having  \ieen  made,  on  return,  of  its  going,  the  Admiralty  were 
pleased  to  order  its  purchase  for  the  public  service.  In  consequence  of  such  encourage- 
ment, Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  determined  to  send  three  Chronometers  on  trial  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  accordingly  their  No.  253  and  254  were  delivered  to  Captain  Sabine 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  1819,  and  JVo.  259,  a  few  days  before  the  expedition  sailed.'* 

<*  In  table  No.  3  is  shown  tiie  daily  rate  of  tiie  remninini;  of  the  Hccla^s  complement  on 
mean  Greenwich  time,  as  sho\^n  each  day  at  noon,  by  259,  with  its  correction  applied  to 
its  rate  and  original  difTcrence. 

**No.  259*  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  believed  to  have  preserved 
the  most  steady  and  unifor^n  rate  throughout  the  season.  This  fact  may  be  examined  by 
a  reference  to  the  table  closing  the  abstract  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  determined  in  1819, 
in  which  tho  daily  longitude  by  each  Chronometer  is  shown  separately,  as  well  as  by  their 
mean.    It  is  considered  to  afford  a  presumption  of  remarkable  steadiness. 

**Thc  occasional  stoppage  of  some  Chronometers,  and  the  irregularity  of  others,  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were  adopted,  the  cold  which  was  experiuced 
was  greater  than  they  were  prepared  to  meet. 

**  The  Chronometers  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  find  Frodsham  appeared  to  have  been  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  peculiar  service  on  which  they  were  employed  than  any  other  of  the 
Chronometers.    No  instance  occurred  of  any  one  of  them  being  stopped  by  the  cold.*' 

**  On  due  examination  of  the  going  of  the^lhronometcrs  at  Melville  Island,  exhibited  irv 
able  5,  it  was  apparent  that  tiie  four  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham*s  were  princi- 
pally to  be  relied  on  in  the  determination  of  longitude  in  the  ensuing  season." 

**  Their  actual  differences,  ascertained  by  comparison  at  Calton  Hill,  being  divided  by 
4,  (the  number  of  the  Chronometer,)  gives  1.813  fast,  as  the  error  of  the  Greenwich  time, 
shown  by  the  Chronometers  at  the  end  of  104  days,  on  being  allowed  the  average  daily 
rates  at  which  they  had  gone  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  peiiod. 

<<  The  longitude  of  tne  western  parts  of  Melville  Island,  and  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  western  coast  of  BaAin's  Pay  and  Davis^  Straits,  which  were  surveyed  in  the  sea* 
son  of  1820,  have  been  accordingly  determined  by  the  mean  of  tfcase  four  Chionometers, 
being  the  rates.  T>ble  7,' containing  a  statement  of  their  daily  going  in  time  since  their 
return  to  London.  The  materials  of  their  statement  have  been  furnished  by  the  makers, 
who  had  not  received  any  intimation  of  the  previous  rate.  ^f 

**  Admirably  as  these  Chronometers  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  |Br  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, it  is  an  additional  satisfaction  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  change  of  circum- 
stances attendant  on  their  disembarkation  antl  replaremalii  in  their  makers*  care,  they 
are  still  retaining,  almost  without  exception,  their  Melville  Island  rates.** 

It  would  almost  be  impossible  to  give  higher  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Chronome- 
ters than  is  giyen  here;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  so  convinced  of  their  merits, 
that  they  purchased  all  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham^s,  except  No.  259,  which  the 
officers  purchased  fpr  Captain  Parrv,  and  presented  to  him,  as  a  testimony  iof  the  esteem 
and  respect  for  their  commander. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  presumed  that  the  title  of  this  article  is  rationally 
proved,  and  that  to  every  purpose,  in  the  hands  of  the  careful  and  intelligent  navigator, 
by  such  means  as  is  here  pointed  out,  the  longitude  is  found,  to  an  exactness  and  ^reci-L 
sipn  ip  all  respects  sufficient  foi-  the  purposes  of  t\^'^\^^V\i^v\» 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

GEORGE  W.  BLUNT, 

No.  147  OLD  FLY  MARKET  SLIP,  NEW-YORK, 

(Next  to  the  corner  of  Front-street.) 

HAS  FOR  SALE, 

BOOKS : 

BOWDITCH'S  PRACTICAL  NAVIGATOR, 5th  editioo,  stereotyped.    {This  wort  has  beenrt-pyah- 

lished  in  London,  and  hat  a  decided  prtference  to  any  extant'] 

BliUNT'S  AMERICAN  COAST  PILOT,  lOth  edition,  greatly  improved. 

THE  MERCHANTS*  AND  SHIP  MASTER*S   A86IS^rANT«  comprebeoding  mil  the  iMcessary 

mercantile  iorormatioo  Tor  Merchants  and  Shipmesten.  [In  this  mork  all  recent  cow- 
me-cial  regulations  are  introduced,  and  the  most  experienced  wUlJtnd  something  »eit.  ] 

NAUTICAL  ALMANACS,  from  the  year  1811  to  1824,  ioclusiTe-«to  be  contioued  annually.    ExpU> 

nation  stereotyped,  and  English  copy  corrected. 

ERRORS  /JV  THE  EjVGLISH  COPIES  OF  THE  NAUTICAL  ALMAJ^AC, 


-s 


1823,  Sixty  errors.  ) 

V 


1623,  Seventy-nine  errors.  S  Corrected  in  BLUNT'S  EDITIONS  ONLY. 

1834,  Sixty  errors.  ) 

[  These  correetious  have  been  attended  with  great  expense  and  trouble.    An  error  in  a  Nautical  Almanac  masf 

be  followed  with  serious  conseqnencesA 
SEAMANSHIP  and  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

CHARTS: 

A  NEW  CHART,  extending  from  New- York  to  Havanna,  including  Bahama  Banks  and  Channels,  ioi- 

g roved  by  actual  Surveys,  and  Plans  of  Harbours  surveyed  by  order  of  the  United 
tates  Navy  Department.  1830,  and  further  improved  by  a  survey  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Capo  .VI ay.  in  1822,  wsder  the  direction  f\f  Cajitain  Ce2e«ivor<Ay  and  Edmund  Btumi, 
in  sloop  Ifew  Packet 
■  ,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  to  New-Orleans,  including  Mobile,  be.  wJth 
Sailing  Directions,  and  Plan  of  Mobile,  on  a  large  scale,  from  actual  survejf. 

«- ,  of  Bahama  Bank,  from  actual  survey,  made  in  sloop  Orbit,  io  18:20,  with  SAiliogDl* 

rections. 
,  from  New-York  to  Nova-Scotia,  extending  from  latitude  38*"  N.  to  latitude  4,T>  N. 
longitude  680  W.  to  longitude  7-iO  W  including  the  whole  of  St.  Oeorge*s  Bank,  im- 
proved to  August,  1881,  by  government  and  other  surveys,  by  whirh  the  latitude  of 
the  i^outh  Slinal  of  Nantucket,  was  found  22  miles  wrong,  and  is  here,  for  the  fir»t 
time,  published  correct.  [This  survey  has  since  been  cunfirmtd  by  two  expeditions 
Jilied  at  j\a»tvckrt,  and  forever  puts  the  suhjict  at  rest.] 

% ^-  ■  '  ,  of  the  .Atlantic  or  WcMern  Ocean,  improved  to  1821,  witn  nn  Analysis  of  the  authori- 

ties upon  which  the  (laii;rtirs  have  been  inserted  on  the  Chart.  The  Tracks  ex!en«l 
to  the  E<iuator.  and  arc  continued  on  the  Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic  tVeaii.  [Thir 
it  tfic  only  general  Chart  ixtant  ivMch  has  the  latUude  tif  the  South  Shoal  of  JVaa- 
tucket,  nithin  22  miles  corrrct.\ 

' . ■     ■  ,  of  the  South  Allanlic  Ocean,  containing  more  authentic  Information  thnn  anv  extant, 

part  of  which  describes  dangors  lately  disco»-ered,  with  orij^inal  Plan>  of  H.trbnurv 
and  Views.  [This  Chart,  nith  that  of  the  Ivesteru  Ocean,  are  not  only  done  up  in 
suitnhleforms  for  Ship- Matters,  but  are  rlr^antly  mounted  on  rolen.  and  expressly 
adapted  toOffices,  as  rrorks  of  reference  in  Comrirrrial  transarliuyts] 

.*-   ■-  — ,  of  the  North  Coast  of  Ilrazil,  showing  the  entrances  and  courses  of  the  rivers  Para 

and  Ama/.nn. 

r— ,  of  the  Wcst-Inrlies,  on  four  sheets,  which  may  be  had  separate. 

',■ ,  of  the  Ct)a<t  of  Otiayana. 

. ,  of  the  Cn;i»Jt  of  Iltazii. 

.  of  the  l!»land  of  Berniudas.  with  SailinK  Directions  on  the  Chart. 

,  of  LonK  Island  Sound,  improved  to  1823. 

,  of  th«»  Coast  of  Labrador. 

,  of  Newfoundland. 

PLAN  of  New-London  Harbour,  stirveyrdhy  CHARLES  MORRIS,  Esq  of  the  Tnited  States  Navy,  by 
order  of  Com aiod(»re  KODGEUS,  and  to  him  respectfully  dedicated 

[The  above-named  are  the  Publications  of  FAhi.^tnd  j\L  Blunt.] 
ALSO  FOK  SALE— AS  ABOVE, 

llepeatin?  Circle* :  Brass  Fcstanl?.  with  Telescopes  complete,  in  mahogany  cases  ;  Brass  Sextants  for 
the  pocUct:  Ebony  Sextants;  Quadr^nf^  of  superior  make,  with  Tele«»cope»««;  ditto  »* it h"Ut ;  ArtitVoia4 
Horizon-*;  Strerinjr,  Storm,  Ampllturte.  Azimuth.  P*»cket  and  Hanging  Companse:) :  Day  Tcle«copes  f<ii 
von  or  land;  ^Nijiht  and  D*y  Tele-Kropes:  Night  Telescopes,  either  to  invert  the  object  or  show  it  trerl ; 
«dsiv-  of  IiistrHineDt^  for  Navie;ition  and  Drawing  in  general  i  Scales  and  Dividers;  Common  and  SliiJinji: 
^iiJMter's  Scale*;  Ma<»t- makers',  Ship- carpenters',  and  Cordage  Rules;  Marine  and  Common  Thermonu-x 
tfr- ;  T.<izand  Time  Glasses  ;  Rarand  Compound  Magnets;  Jack  and  Pen-Kniven  of  various  kimts;  Wri- 
ting and  Letter  l*ap«ir  ;  Ink  and  Ink  Powder;  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils  ;  Log  and  Account  Books;  b'eamoii's 
.Journals  ; — with  every  article  in  the  Stationary  line?  useful  at  sea. 

Ai^o,  every  Ckari  and  .\avigatio.v  Rook  rC'iuired  by  gentlemen  navigating  any  part  of  the  globe,  it 
\ie\nz  ]\U<-n\f'  oliiect  to  furnish  an  nniver««al  assortment  on  the  mort  rea'^onable  terms. 

Cj'  Com;- i-i-o?,  Sextants.  Uiadrants,  Tliermometers.  Barometers  anil  Spy-Glavses  correetly  repaired 
.«n<l  onler;)  left  a?  hid  store  will  be  punctually  attended  to  by  seeding  for  the  article,  and  when  repair^^ 

«•  ir-  f:f!iy  ret'irned 
('a>.i  siven  lor  correct  jecond  hand  lastrcit^&ta 
Sept.  I  ITU 


CABINET  WARE. 

■lOSKFII  MEEKS,  Cabinetmaker,  Noi.  43  Bnd  50  Bioad-itraal,  Naw-Totk,  liM  con- 
Manllj  foi  sale  a  gient  variviy  ofCABINI^T  WARE,  manuTBCIurcd  Iq  ft  iiyla  of  cla- 
.  jjance  and  (uperlarity,  which  ha  will  (cIl  ai  fair  pricai. 

*,*  Oidartfarihipping  piompily  alundeJ  to,  andmarchanUaDdihipmiilcn  vii]  find 
it  to  their  inter«t  lo  apply.  March,  VOa. 

JAMES  &  CORNELL'S  STOVE  FACTORIES, 

No.  295  WATER-^REET,  NEW-YORK;  31  UNION-STREET,  BOS- 
TON; AND  RIFERSTREET,  TROY: 
Wbare  they  make  and  kee;i  for  aale  WUIiam  T.  Janwi't  Patent  COOKING -STOVES, 

at  the  following  p[ic«t,  viz. 

Cooking- Store,  No.  1,    $50 


l>o-  T,      SO       J^y^^^y'SC  ^  pudding  or  bisad  pani, 

Do.  S,       15       ^  ,  "  2  Die  pans  and  1  dippei. 

Also,  William  T.  Jamea'a  Pailour  Siovai,  Fianklint,  Orsn  and  Box  Storei,  Ship)'  Ca- 
bouKi,  Sec.  with  agsnerai  Buoitmenl  of  Copper,  Sheel  Iron,  and  Tin  Ware. 

The  Cooking  StOTa  nil)  do  all  kindi  of  cooking*  waibing,  and  beating,  of  roomii  v>lh 
a  iiubU  quantity  of  fuel,  without  inconraniancB  of  itetm,— il  being  condaclad  from  the 
■laamar,  oven,  uid  boiler,  into  the  pipe. 

Tbe  fire  paiKi  round  the  oven,  bolleri,  and  lea-kelllri  or  under  the  griddle,  and  idurn 
from  one  to  the  other  by  tbe  damper,  to  heal  one  or  more  at  a  lime. 

The  ovan  bai  a  door  at  each  end,  and  a  ilide  iniide,  to  raiie  and  lower,  for  baking. 

The  Sre-place  hat  folding-donig,  and,  whan  open,  il  girei  a  ggad  view  of  Ihe  fire,  and 
a  place  for  broiling  or  roailing. 

The  aubicribtn  have  cold  about  £ve  thnuiind  of  William  T.  Jamei>»  patent  Cooking- 
Stove*  I  and,  knowing  the  genaral  talitfaction  ihey  have  given,  feel  eonlidenl  i*  offering 
ibem  lo  the  public,  a>  tbe  bait  Caoking-SioTea  now  in  u«e,  for  boarding  hau*«h  laTatoi, 
private  families,  and  veueU  of  every  deKriplioa. 

IT  A  liberal  diecount  made  to  ihoie  who  buy  lo  (elt  again.  Marcb,  latS. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  BRUSH  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  366  PE^RL-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

■  DANIEL  BERRIEN  relnmi  bii  sincere  thanks  to  bis  frieode  and  tb«  puUk,  lew  pasi 
nivDnr(,aadeaniait1y  lolicilB  lb«  conlinnaiice  of  their  patroiiaga.  Ha  con^aea  con- 
Ment^  to  keep  on  haud  a  laiga  aeionmeiii  of  fancy  doth,  hair,  hati  bote*,  enuob,  comb, 
and  xlter  wire  lootb  bnufaes,  tosMMr  with  all  ki^  of  coaBOn  and  pMod  paint- 

aa>fa  tools,  wbitawaeb,  scrub,  window,  aweeping,  dual,  baaitb)  BndBfaaabnubes,Ac> 
kt.  all  of  whkh  be  oflbn,  nbolesale  and  retail,  on-Ow  noet  reaaonaliU  tam«> 

Wbolasale  dealen,  (Up  chandlers,  grocers,  aiHl  otheit,  will  find  it  to  ihair  advnUta 
by  calDng  aa  attove. 

All  kinds  of  macfaiiie  and  factory  biutbai  made  lath*  bast  maanet  .and  aitba  ritasnit 
notice. 

Also,  a  constant  sDppl*  of  JdviEdvatds*  Scale  B«amt.  Matcb,  iSts- 


HECTOK, 
^'  VPJiOLSTERER, 

\  No.  41,  MAIDEN-LANE.  NEW-YORK, 

'1  Has  pn  hanil  on  aswrtrairiii  of  P^PER  H^MJMTJS.  FEATHER  BEH^t 
\UalR  ei>d  oihe/  XJi'ITRAS^ES,  &c.  BfiZ)  anrt  ItlA'DOIf'  UA.yGIJVGS,  Biad« 
up  in  Did  inoit  fathloimbJe  siylr.     SOFJIS,  be.  iiuaWil. 

n.  B.  Mailers  siid  owdcis  of  vetiela  sxpniied  on  ibe  innsi  rensoiiBble  K-rnis. 
Mmcb,  11133. 

i         BY  DAGGETT  &  KENSETT,  NEW-YORK; 
'  Warranted  for  any  Voyage  or  Climate, 

IN  TIN  CASES  FROM  TWO  TO  EIGHT  POUNDS  EACH. 

t  Thx  pcicat  liFifl  staled  are  for  4  II).  cases  of  niGDt,  Diid  cancciiltatcd  gratlcs,  rcRdy 
f  Doked,  and  williout  bona.  The  lieh  gtaviei  ivliich  acrompany  Ihe  i«fals,  ailinll  of  Iw 
'  iflg  ID  hight;  conceniralad,  a«  la  [B(|uire  conditio rabts  dilulioa  tv'iih.  water  wlicn  used,  bjr 
which  means  ihuch  ii  conlaincd  in  lillle  spate,  and  tbe  piice  por  lb.  n  leiilcei  onc- 
liuK,  being  nolmorB  than  twelve  anil  a  half  cenls  per  lb.  nr  pini,  eKcluiive  of  bone.  Th«' 
vegetable  and  gravr  soups  will  be  TOiind  clieap^r,  al  lUd  low  juicts  licre  ofl>re(l,ttaan  any 
,  nutritive  suti  taealtby  frc'sli  pioviiions  can  in  any  other  way  iie  rnrDlided  a\  tea.  Plaio 
ilirecltnni  for 'pKfiaiing'ibese  piovi^ont  for  thstnblo  aci^aii<pany  encb  case. 

Pou]lry,  gl  as  pet  ease. — Lobilers,  tbe  nwalsnf  14  lbs.  in  Ihe  Ehrii,  jll  2a  pcteaie- — 
Mock  Tunis,  ft  per  caEe.-^AIamDde  Beef,   $1  19}  per  case.— Beef,  $1  per  eaae.-' 
:    Vfsl,  stuffed  withfotcaineal^SI23per<;ai8.—S<iupandBouilli,«)  l*iperca»B. 

ConcemiaLea^uupni-  o  it.  «.«■,  uloiilal«<l  t"  ...atn.  mlipn  difulod,  a  |t>llon  of  rich 

RouplJjslf  Kraiy  Soups,  baJf  leeeiibte,  $9  per  dit»n ;  t  Ih- caiiu,  $^  |i»  dnien ;  aid 

i  )b.  CDsef,  $3  per  dozen.  j 

MILK,  in  hair  pints,  $2  per  doien.— In  pitile,  $3  per  dosen. — In  quarts.  S^  Vt  dotan.  . 

Orders  for  sleEsnumber  Ihan  one  dozen,  5  p«i  cent,  addiiinn.  ., 

Cases  less  tban  4  lb.  weight,  6  crMs,  pel  lb.  eitra. 

I        ».B.  Orders  I«rial  Mr.  R.  Hall's,  al  the  rspoiitary  of  (refh  rrOtiilonK,  1ST  Fioot- 

'    stieal,  arai  Daj^Eil  &  Keiisetl\  133  Spiiiig-stteei,  will  be  iiLiiiiCilialffly  allcndcd  to.       -. 

■  Preserved  Fresh  Provisions. 

1'he  obdoua  advantage  of.  Fiasb  Proiisioni  at  sua,  hai  been  Ions  arknowleileai].. 
Thie  mode  of  preservation,  w'll,  in  a  measure,  mpersede  ibe  ne unity  [if  lakiuf  oul  lira 
(lock,  which,  exclusive  of  its  own  incumbriince  io  a  ship,  must  be  accompauiad  wilh 
tlifttoriis  piovondei  and  freab  walar.  Much  room,  troublo,  and  eapenie  will  be  asved, 
bciidae  Ihe  lots  suiiaiued  by  bad  weather,  disease,  and  the  waiting  of  tbe  anloiali  vrhich 
always  lakes  place  in  a  voyage.  Being  ready  dressed,  such  meat  may  be  eaten  cold,  or 
lieated  in  a  few  mlnutte,  l)y  which  fuel  will  be  saved,  and  the  difficulty  of  cooking  at 
■ea  in  bad  weather,  lendeied  of  liiila  importance.  The  lalulary  efTccti  which  a  crow 
would  derive  in  long  voyages  from  even  an  occasional  supply  of  Fresh  Meal  and  Vega- 
lalile  Soups,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  as  it  would  moit  essentially  coniribute  to 
their  beahb,  the  resuration  of  Ihe  setvlcat  of  those  wbo  may  be  ack,  and  perhaps  not 
uorrequeally  be  iliameaniof  laving  many  valuable  lives.  Sailed  maais  are  by  far  leia 
tiutrltious  than  fresh,  pMticolarly  when  lo  btghty  nitad  ai  If  lequltite  fbr  long  keeping 
at  aea :  tbii  is  the  principal  cause  of  Ihe  aeurvy  which  In  long  voyages  so  cooiDiotilj 
■SJatt  •eamei).  AAer  a  Tew  momhs,  Mitt  conunuDicata*  an  uaplaatsnt  rough  fiavoui  to 
iDhkttpreWivadby  it,  hardens  the  animal  flbce,  and  renders  il  difficult  ofdigBsiion:  Iba 
Iniiur  the  nuatiikepi,  ibe  inora  forcibly  theia  objeclioni  apply.  IVIken  beef  is  saluralcd 
nitA'aUlttbsr*  i  •  verygwatlotc,  forlt  isabaoluialy  namnry  to  ntnovaa  ptutsCit 
by  folKlD^  lb  which  procata  and  cooking,  ntt  parli  arthe  meat  which  tfn  soItMr  in 
water,  an  carried  away  with  tha  salt.  Froni  known  ■■peilinenu  nude  in  the  navy,  it 
haa^M  aiottlRinad  that  maaa  baaf  auitaina  a  kua  of  50  par  cent,  ia  boae*,  iTIllriag, 
Bwl  conking;  while  pravirad  fresh  proriaion*  sustain  do  Iom,  nor  do  they  hnrnpa  any* 
■nwa*  for  lon§ei  ltaapiii§)  but  ralain  all  the  original  qualiliai  they  fint  ponataad,  and 
tamala  witboot  TVialion  tke  saiBa,  tor  the  longest  period  of  tlwe  that  cas  pouibly  bv 
tequind.  If  wa  add  to  (b«  orf gioal,  cou  of  liva  ilackt  tba  eipeiue  of  theii  profoadatand 
tbeir  loss  bjr  death,  lodapindant  of  tha  risk  which  somalimet  occurs  of  a  loul  icaa  ia. 
MTera  gnlwi  it  is  prctusad  th^t  itaate  rcmatki  will  gin  validiiy  to  Iba  asswiiiK,  ibu ' 
preserved  frarii  ptorlslons  are  tin  cbeapcst  and  mon  lecure  rteth  suppUes  tbai  caa  ba 
dapaadedoaalua.  ., 

7%*  Rata  of  than  proflsioDS  may  alwajebe  knewn  wtlbDul  opening  tha  caie.  ^T^n 
'HaeMinil  and  .perfect  ■uU|l^U9ft%A.I)W.lMn«[apr;md  inward  j  wbtii  ^th^Mljr. 
*l)ey  ere  forced  outKKidt. 


BEASTALL'S  NEW  IMPROVED 

Patent  Indelible  Permanent  INK, 

i'or  Marking  Linen,  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Apparel,  Table  and 
Bed  Linen ;  also  for  Flowering  Muslin,  &c.  with  a  comnton  Pen> 
This  iDiitimnlile  preijaiation  obvinua  (he  necisEi 

n  preparatory  liquid  ;  anil  will  ba  found  to  hava  a 

Ilurable  Ink,  h>  no  (rouble  or  prepsiaiion  of  the  C 


(o  waili  out. — Pkice,  FrpTv  Cexts. — AIed, 

Beastall'n  Indelible  Permanent  INK, 


Far  wriilng  Recorils,  Willi,  Deetli,  Bum 
liiig*  which  require  aecuTily  againit  riauHuiciu  pur; 
ilrof  tha  writing  vith  thie  Ink,  witliout  rieilroyinf;  il 

PBEfAaEn  by  WILLIAM  BEASTAI.L,  at  hli  C 
f^latioaary  Siore,  No.  13  CHATHAM-srHKBT,  N< 
Black  and  Red  Ink  Powder),  of  the  lirii  i|iialiiT  1 
Ink;  Sealini!  Wan,  of  varioui  qualiliee,  Uota  No. 

%*  Merchaati  and  Dealers  iiipptied  nn  reaionat 


igofBank?{oIei,&c. 

lotes  iviili  acids,  at  no  aeida  trill  de- 

:liBmicRl  Mao  Bfac  lory ,  atul  Book  t,a\ 
iw- York— where  are  alio  piapared, 
Black  and  Bed  Liquid  iDkj  Japau 
1  lo  4  ;  Pounce,  Icc. 

1821. 


AND  BLOCKMAKERS, 

Are  informed,  thnl  the  Subi^ibcr  hat  nn  hanil,  and  i>  in  the  habit  of  manuraclutini;, 
HHRjlKB  BUSHES,  leaiDcd^mqath,  of  ell  [i-'".  and  TUBSf^O  CASE-IMR- 
DEJVED  PlJfS  lo  (•<  tk<»>>,  cuitaoie  foi  nil  Ulncls  of  Shcam  ib(  Sfaipi'  Blocki :  whicii 
aia  Mid  ■•  ai  low  price)  as  liai  formoriy  bpen  charged  for  the  common  Pim  and  Buslies. 
On  slight  axaminntioa,  il  will  be  perceived  that  a  turned  cate-hardened  pin,  ninnlng  in  u 
true  nmoth  iron  bmh  (or  cog),  lurm  with  much  lea*  fricllon,  and  will  laii  a  jieat  deal 
longer ;  coniequemijr  tlia  Ships  Supplied  willi  such,  nill  liace  a  great  advantnge  in  svnrh- 

the  habit  of  using  Pioi  and  UuEhes,  and  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Iha  mpatloriljr  of 
ibe  Tuirtad  Case-hatdeneil  Fms,  &c.  arc  respectfully  Inrited  to  call  and  examine  iham. 

Casliugi  for  Stelgh  Shoes,  all  kindi  of  Machinery  Work,  &c.  &c.  can  be  done  at  n 
short  notice,  as  the  CUPOLA  FURNACE  )t  generally  in  blast  from  7  o'clock  A.  M. 
to  6  P.  M.  at  II.  WOItKALL'i  Iron  and  Bras*  Fouudery, 

December,  18S3.  No.  34  Elm-ltieet,  New-York. 

BENJAMIN  K.  HAGOER, 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

At  the  Sign  of  Uadiei/^s  Qtiadrant,  South-Slrtet, 
NEAR  Bowi.r.r'i  vfiikRF, 
BALTLMORE. 

BLIND    FACTORY,  ~ 

yo.GbBEBKjMAX-STREETtKEW-YORK.  | 
B.   HALLSTED 

OrFEK  for  Sale  at  (hen bare-mentioned  place,  n  genera 
.ssortmtnlor  fKffSTI^Jf  BLI/fDS—y,hmB al\  crden 
.nr  Shullei,  Veneliau,  and  Patlout  Spring  Blind?,  will  b< 
ttiended  10  with  piwnptnen  and  fidelity. 

N.  B.  OLD  BLVfDS  repaired  and  painted. 
,  M.     ■.,  V.-ii. 

E.  R.  DUPIGNAC, 

Fwtof  and  JVindtor  Chair  Mattufac^cr, 

.  JVb.  1G3  Ihmry,  tAret  Jwn/nm  BromiK-ilretl,  JVew-lVt, 
Has  constantly  on  hand  ■  large  inoHntent  of  the  abow  »t«dAi, 

which  he  offers  to  «ell  on  tha  imnv  iBii»T.tfo\6  v«to». 
AJ*o,C0PALanaifcPKNVKKS\S»S.'5>-  ,^  ^^ 

W-B.  Ola  Cha'tti  icfaiieA,  t»™w*  »«i ■f-vX--  .  ■^  -^^  • 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  MURRAY  , 

ALBEMARI.E'STREET,  LOMJOK. 

Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy.  The  Fcscari,  a  Tragedy.  Cain,  a  Mystery.  By  tLe 
night  Honourable  Lord  Byron. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture;  with  an  historical 
view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Art  in  Greece,  pest  8vo.  By  George,  Earl  of  Ab- 
erdeen, K.  T.,  &C.  &c. 

The  Nun  of  Arrouca,  a  Tale,  small  8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law  of  England.  8ro. 
By  John  Miller,  Esq.,  of  LincoIn^s*Ion. 

Bclshazzar,  a  dramatic  poem.  870.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Bracebridge  Hall ;  or.  The  Humourists.  By  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Travels  in  Syria  and  Mount  Sinai,  with  a  Map,  4to.  By  the  late  John  Lewis  Burck* 
hart. — Viz.  1.  A  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus. — 2,  A  tour  in  the  district  of  Moun: 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus. — 3.  A  tour  in  the  Hauran. — 4.  A  second  tour  in  the  Haurair. 
— 5.  A  journey  from  Damascus,  through  Arabia  Patrxa,  and  the  Desert  EI  Ty,  to  Cairo. 
■—■fi.  A  tour  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Switzerland;  or,  A  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  that  Country.  *  Followed  by 
a  general  view  of  its  history,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  principally  directed 
to  the  manner  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  2  vds.  8vo. 
By  S.  Simond,  author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain. 

On  Protection  to  Agriculture.    By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.P. 

An  Abridgment  of  Matthiae^s  Greek  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  12mo.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D. 

The  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools  of  Painting.  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jame.«, 
Author  of  the  Italian  Schools.  .«« 

The  Martyr  of  Antinch;  a  Tragic  Drama.  8vo.  By*  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Milman,  profes^ 
sor  of  poetry  lii  toe  truivmHiiy  or  Oxroru. 

Memoires  of  his  own  Times,  (the  present  portion  is  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Teign  of 
George  II.)  By  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  From  the  original  MSS.,  found  in  lije 
chest  left  by  his  Lordship's  will,  to  be  opened  by  the  first  Earl  of  Waldegrave  who  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty*one  after  the  year  1800.  With  eleven  portraits,  with  charac- 
teristic devices,  from  the  curious  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  Bentley  and  Muntz,  as  insert- 
ed in  the  original  MS.    2  vols,  royal  4to. 

Journal  otia  Visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia.  By  George  Waddington,  Esq.,  A.IM., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  Barnard  Hanbury,  A.M.,  F.A.S., 
of  Jesus'  College.  With  Maps,  and  numerous  plans  and  drawings  of  the  PyramKl;?,  aii-.l 
other  Antiquities  discovered  there.    4to. 

Chinese  Novels;  translated  from  the  original.     To  which  are  added.  Proverbs  ano 
Mortfl  Maxims,  collected  from  their  classical  books  and/>ther  sources.     The  whole  pie- 
faced  by  Observations  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  China.  Svo.     By  John  Fruii 
cis  Davis,  of  the  East  India  Company^s  Civil  Service. 

Reminiscences.     One  volume,  8vo.    By  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  The  second  voUime,  translated  from  the  Greek,  wiia 
numerous  illustrative  Notes.  8vo.  By  Thomas  Milcliell,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney - 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Weird  Wanderer  of  Jutland,  a  Tragedy.  Julia  Montalban.  a  Tale.  8vo.  Uy 
the  Hon*  and  Rev.  William  Herbert. 

LelUrs  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hervey.     With  a  Memoir,  and  illustrative  Notes,     iiw. 

An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Equestrian  People  in  the  interior  of  South  AmeritM. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Martin  DobrizhoiTer,  one  of  the  Ex-Jesuits,  two- 
and-twenty  years  a  missionary  in  Paraguay.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Miscellaneous  Notices  relating  to  China,  and  our  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
rouniry,  including  a  few  translations  from  the  Chinese  language.  Second  edition,  witli 
an  Appendix.  8vo.     By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  LL.D.  and  F.R.S. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Robison,  LL.D.,  Professor  01 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Four  exceedingly  large  and  closely  printed  volumes,  octavo,  with  fifty  plates.  With 
Notes,  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  View  of  the  History  and  actual'state  of  the  Military  Force  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Charles  Dupin,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  Field  Officer  in  the  Corps  o; 
Marine  Engineers;  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &Ci  &c.  &c.  Translated,  will: 
Notes,  by  an  Officer.    2  vols.  Cvo. 

Tlie  Ricciardctto,  of  Fortiguerri,  Canto  I.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  Notes, 
and  an  introductory  Essay  on  Romantic,  Burlesque,  and  Mock-Heroic  Poetry.  ^Vith 
I  wo  Portraits.  8vo.     By  Sylvester  (Douglas)  Lord  Glenbervie. 

Description  of  the  Anti(]uitiet  and  other  Curiosities  of  Rome.  8ro.    By  the  Rev.  TJ- 
nard  Burton,  M.A.,  Stodent  of  Christ  Church. 
MdS^uni  Criticum;  or,  Cambridge  Classical  Researches.    No.  VII.  8vo. 
The  Court  of  Tuscany,  a  Tiag^iAy.    TVv^>i^\itil\x«vw»  a  Tra^^sdy.  8vo- 


ALEXANDER  WELSH, 

r..!Sp«cirully  infotms  his  frlenrli  and  [hs  public  generally,  liii.'. 

CH^IR  MANUFACTORY 


No.  86  BROAD-STREET,  NEW- YORK, 
Wbera  ma]' be  had  a  general  aiiortmeBiorvcll'inaila  and  hiati- 

ly-flniihed  Fancy,  Windtor,  Muhogany,  Rosewood,  and  Cuited 
Maple  Chairs,  of  the  ncwesl  and  most  raibionable  iiiillGint,  oii 

the  mosl  moderate  lermi,  '  ' 

K.B.  Ofdera  for  Ehippinn,  &c.  allended  to  niih  punctuality  and  deapalch. — All'irorK 
il  made  of  lb>  ben  maieiiala. — Old  Chain  repiiced,  TArniihtd,  and  la- 
March,  1823. 

JOHN  WILCOX,  Sen.  and  JAMES  WEATHERSPOON, 

Manufacturers  of  Tortoise-sheU  and  Horn  Combs  a 

WARRANTED  GOOD, 
m.  71  CHATHAM-STREET,  IfEW-YORK. 


Manuraclii 
50  leelb  in  It 
and  three  qu 

•,  •  Ce.h 
Maid 

JOHN  WILCOX, 

Iter  of  IVORY  COMBS,  »i..  »iper  .uperi 
le  inch  ;  Dinrool^  41  laeth  in  the  inch  ;  fin 
arleri  deep. 
given  for  TortolBe-Shall,  Ivotj,  and  Horn. 

Sen. 

,  60  teeth  in  Ibe  inch: 
a,  35  iNLb  in  tbe  ineb; 

.^perSne, 

NavigcUion^  the  Lunar  Observationsj  and  every 
other  Branch  of  Nautical  Science, 

Cactfally  and  accurately  taugbl  tiy  E.  C.  WARD  profaiior  of  Naulical  AitrononiT, 
Sec.  Su.,  and  Teacher  of  the  Mathemaiici  in  ibe  U.  S.  Naiy.  For  puiiculari,  ioqulre 
&I  Mr.  HOOKER'!]  NkTigatioD  Store,  203  Water-tlreei,  New-Yoik. 

Maicb,  1633, 

JOHN  KEARNEY,  SHIP  BREAD  BAKER,- 

55  DRY-STREET,  KEW-YORK. 
lUfer  to  Hcftt*.  Roftr*  tt  Grade,  56  South-itreet.  Much,  1S93. 


t 


Ao.  S16  PEARLSTREET,  NEW-YORK.     . 

VmbreUa  Mant^ctcUtry. 

Tba  Bubicribeia  respactfoU;  inform  tbcii  friendi  and  (be  paUM,  lb>t  tbaj  haiB  clta- 
blUbed  an  UmSrella  and  Paiaid  Manufactory  at  No.  916  Paatl-atrMt,  Aim  door  abon 
Pack-ilip,  whets  lb«;  ofiat  for  Mia  a  larga  aad  axtanri**  awottaient  at  alaiaBt  Via- 
biallai  and  F^raioli — Alio,  CriBMon  Unbiellai,  auitaUa  rat  the  Soailwia  m  Spaaiib 
nhikei,  wblcb  tbej  wilt  di^Ma  Of,  wbolaaala  or.  retail,  on  the  raeet  leaaoaabla  tama. 

B.  B.  Hetchaata  tupptiail  on  libcctl  lanna,  oi  Ibtit  rilb  made  n  at  the  diniimt  Jto- 
tieo.  GAKJUER  ft  TDTTUE- 

Mwcb,  IU9. 


WHBR  TARD: 
JAMES  WALLACE, 

t'anur  ttf  Bearh  and  Will  ilrcrtt,  JVerlh  Rifcr,  utar  ihc  ^artli  Buttiry,  A'tm-Yorkf'' 

H»  ooniMntlf  foe  sale,   Alban;  Beard*  Bni)  rjaoh,  Joial,  Shlnglce,  La.h,  Cheny^ 

WhitB  Wood,  and  Bad  Wood  BOARDS,  Easlein,  VireiDin,  and    Sen  h  -  *ar  Plsok, 

l.ocutiandCeilRiFiMis,  Ac.  , 

Msrchaoli  iDil  Ship  Masleri  w>U  ljn4  it  (b[  their  inlereil  H 


him  with  ihsii 
Feb,  1 833. 


of  Luinbcf  puichaaeil,  and  evscj'  facility  givanio  Iboign'hci  mojr  fii||^|^ 


(jfllbiuet  anil  \3^\\o\stfcT3  WorftTOoinft. 

CtBWar  WARE,  Whl««CJ^ftfn» 


DJRUGS  AND  SSm>lClNm^ 

'        wsouuui  A«»  ■■*Ali,.«i 

MOS£S  S.  LITTLE, 

>«.  M  nirtri-nnnmrrrnmiin  i^-  nimiiwi.  iPi,«,(_    M^,  rpit- 
yTbo  hu  coMtantlT  on  hand,  as  uwrtnwiR  of  0«mta«  DBIF&S  Mid  llltMGBiBBr 

OYE  WOODS  and  DTE  STUFFS— Abo,  PAUTIS,  flLABS,  ML,  ke.        '  " 
•,*  Counlry  OtHn  prooipdr  •itcowd ;  and'SB^  Md  prtnla  Fu  "* 

UadldDaCbMU. 


KAGLE  CHAIR  STORE, 

JOHN  G.  BARTHOLF, 

RCSFICTPIFLLT  informg  bis  frii 

la  hii  Eiiiblishinenl  Id  Laui 

opened  •  Slois  at 
289  Ptarl-SlTttL,  ont  door  J^orth  of  Bteiman-Urtei, 

Whcie  may  bs  had,  ai  Whaleiale  oi  Retail,  a  leiisrat  anoit- 
meol  of  FANCY  and  WINDSOR  CHAIRS  and  SETTEKS,  of 
the  iiEWtsi  and  molt  faahionable  pattemt,  which  he  offera  for  ash 
on  the  moil  reaMinable  and  accommodalKie  lerniB.  AU  orders 
■ill'be  thankfully  loceiTed  and  punduallT  ailended  to.    A  raa-- 

■enable  allDwauce  made  10  Shippen. •,*  OLD  CHAIRS  TC. 

paiisd,  psiHled,  and  <a|ilt. — CopaJ  Varoiib  for  tale. 
HawYotk,  Deerniber,  ISZS. 

THOMAS   WEliS» 
BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

At  Ao.  36  Unim-Strtet,  and  J^o.  3  Hajtover-Strett,  BQSTOA', 
Ekep«  for  Sale,  Na>i|alaTi,  Coatl  Pilott,  Nautical  Almanaci,  Shipmatlet'e  Aaaiit- 

ant,  Sea  Joutoali,  Blank  Book*,  Ailthmeiica,  Biblei,  TeiUmCBli,  H^mn  Book*,  Schou! 

Beeki,  MtKallaiMDiu  Booki,  and  Statlonaij,  on  fkTounbla  leimt.  Dec.  1822. 

KT%t  tuAteWierti^  Uine  lo  infifna  their  friauii  and  the 
■  jmblk,  Ikat  Ihty  are  eonHaiiUy  n^fMed  with 
BEAVER,  CASTOR,  AND  IMITATION  HATS; 

or   THE  FIRST   ftVALlTr,      . 
And  fbt  etqanca  aid  durabililj,  equal  in  any  in  the  city,   wanaotad  Crater  pn^ani 
oialibape.     Alio,  Yontb'i  and  Childien'i  Halt,  Hen'a  and  Bor>  Wool  d»  ;  aliefwhicit 
they  oAi  wb«k*al«  aad  leiall,  at  Ibeit  itoie,  No.  S6  Ctaaiham-nrMt. 

COLLYER  &  HARRIS. 

yew-Yotk,  MaTcfc,185s. 


CITY  HOTEL, 

BROADWAY,  KEW^YORK. 

CHESTER  JENNINGS  respectfully  announces  to  the  public,  that  he  still  continup» 
this  spacious  Hotel,  which  is  in  complete  order  for  their  accommodation.  The  extensive 
improvements  introduced  will  render  it  worthy  of  general  patronage. 

The  shops  are  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Hotel,  and  thus  the  former  gloomy  appear- 
ance of  the  interior  is  changed  to  a  delightful  view  of  Bioadway. 

The  whole  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair ;  every  room  has  been  painted,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  handsome  and  appropriate  manner. 

In  addition  to  twenty  new  apartments,  the  large  room  formerly  occupied  as  a  Bookstore 
is  now  an  elegent  dining  room,  eighty  feet  in  length,  connected  with  another  of  forty- 
iive,  forming  an  L.  The  south  frontdoor  continues  to  be  the- public  entrance,  and  com- 
municates with  the  gentlemen^s  apartments. 

Accommodations  for  Families, 

The  north  front  door  leads  to  the  apartments  particularly  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travelling  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  An  elegant  drawing-room,  nume- 
1  ous  private  parlours  and  bed-rooms  contiguous,  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  this 
purpose.  The  beds  are  large,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  and  Ladies  may  bie  assured  that 
it  will  be  a  constant  care  to  have  them  distinguished  for  neatness. 

Ad  ample  stock  of  choice  wines,  and  a  variety  of  liquors,  have  been  procured ;  and  he 
pledges  himself  that  his  exertions  shall  be  unremitted,  to  supply  the  table  with  whatever 
is  rare  in  kind  or  excellent  in  quality. 

A  fashionable  circulating  library,  and  splendid*reading  room,  are  directly  opposite,  and 
will  serve  to  occupy  a  leisure  hour.  With  so  many  inducements,  added  to  his  attention 
and  assiduity,  he  hopes  to  merit  public  favour.  Marcli,  1823. 


Maps  of  the  United  States —  World — State  of  JMeW'  York — 
Hudson  River^  &rc. — ^ho^  the  Traveller's  Directory  throygh 
the  United  States. 

A.  T.  GOODRICH^ 

yo.  1S4  BROADWAY,  CORNER  OF  CEDAR-STREEl', 

Oppoaife  the  City-Hotel,  J^ew-Yorky 

Has  for  sale,  Melish^s  Maps  of  the  United  States,  on  six  sheets — World,  on  Mcrcator'H 
projection,  four  sheets — Eddy^s  Map  of  the  State  of  New-York,  four  sheet»-*a  Map  df ' 
ihe  Hudson  Rivar,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Glenn's  Falls. — These  Maps  are  all  of  establish- 
ed reputation  for  correctness,  and  are  prepared,  coloured,  and  varnished  in  the  best 
manner.  They  may  be  had  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  or  in  a  portable  form  for  the 
pocket*  A  volume  of  inxeresting,  descriptive,  and  topographical  information  accompa- 
nies the  Maps  of  the  United  States  and  World. 

Also  for  sale,  the  Traveller's  Directory  through  the  United  States^  with  a  IVInp  and 
Piagram. 

Maps  of  the  different  States  on  bank  paper. 

Plans  of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 

Map  nf  the  great  National  BiiDad  from  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac,  to  Wheeling  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

Mapof  the  environs  of  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Charleston,  JElallston  and  Saratoga,  New-Orleans,  Falls  of  Niagara,  St.  Louis, 
and  outlet  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Pieturt  of  Jfew-York,  or  Stranger's  Guide,  with  plan  of  City,  views  of  building^, 
and  historical  and  descriptive  matter,  forming  a  neat  pocket  volume. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Map  of  the  Grand  CanaU,  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  Lake  Cbamplain,  with  a  volume  of  descriptive  matter,  (which,  lyith 
the  Maps  of  the  Hudson  River  and  State  of  New* York,  will  furnish  a  complete  body  of 
f^ographical  intalligiBnce  for  travellers  to  the  Springs^  Mountains^  Lakes,  and  FaHs  of 
Niagara.) 

New  Maps  procured  soon  at  published. — Strangers  just  arriving  in  this  country,  from 
Europe  or  eibawhare)  can  always  receive  at  this  place  correct  information,  as  to  ihe 
geography  and  statistics  of  this. couotiT* 

The  above  may  alto  be  bad  of  J.  Fihlatsoit,  (succeHor  to  J.  Mslish,)  Phila- 
delphia. 


China,  Glass,  &  Earthen  Ware^ 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL, 

BY  MOORE  &  HOFFMAN, 

JS'o.   179  fVater-stretty  corner  of  Burling^slip, 

NEW-YORK, 

Where  Southern  and  Northern  Merchants,  Ship  Masters,  &c.  will  find  it  for  tlieir 
iiiterest  to  apply}  having  at  all  times  a  very  extensive  assortment. 
March,  1823. 

^latVieniatical,  Naval,  &  CoiximeTcial  ftchooV. 

(jVo.  69  Beekma7i'$treet,  Xew-York.) 

M.  NASH,  proposes  to  continue  the  above  establishment  at  the  same  place  until  the 
hrst  or  May,  1823,  ^nd  then  remove  to  No.  71  Nassau-street,  between  Beekman  and 
Ann  streets,  where  he  will  continue  to  instruct  seafaring  gentlemen  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  NAVIGATION,  including  Lunar  and  other  Astronomical  Observations. 
Kron^  long  experience  in  these  branches  of  instruction,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  his  services 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  his  methods  have  been  universally  approved.  Beinc; 
practically  acquainted  with  nautical  and  astronomical  instruments,  his  students  .may  be 
rendered  skilful  in  the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  N.  likewise  teaches  Geometry,  plane  and  spherical  Trigonometry,  Arithmetic^ 

Book-keeping,  Algebra,  General  Mathematics,  and  the  use  of  the  Globes  in  Geographv, 

Astronomy  and  Navigation. 
Marcn,  1833i 

PAPER  WAREHOUSE. 

ROBERT  M'DERMUT,  No.  222  Pearl-ftreet,  New- York,  has  constantly  for  sale,  ou 
commission,  Letter,  Foolscap,  Folio  Post,  Medium,  Royal,  and  Demy  PAPER,  of  every 

description^  on  the  same  terms  as  at  the  manufactory. 

*^*  Orders  will  be  taken  to  furnish  Paper  for  Newspapers.  March,  1823. 

MAHOGANY  CHAIRS,  SOFAS,  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 

JOHN  COCHRAN,  No.  23  Warren-street,  New- York,  returns  his  thanks  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  encouragement  he  has  received  from  them  in  his  business,  and  respectfully  in- 
forms tliem,  that  he  has  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  his  line,  and  of  the  newr<i 
fashions,  and  warranted  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials,  which  he  sells  at  thr; 
lowest  price.*!. 

Orders  attended  to  with  punctualitj'  and  de?patcli,  and  every  exertion  made  to  give  sa- 
-.ibfaction.  March,  1823. 


MUSIC  STORE. 

A.  &  W.  (iF^IB,  No.  23  Maiden-lane,  New- York,  manufacturers  and  importerit  of 
♦  Irand  Cabinet  and  Small  Pinno-Fortes,  of  the  newest  fashions,  and  of  all  piices. — Ma- 
iiufacturers  of  Organs,  Flutes,  Clarionets,  Flageolets,  Bassoons,  Fifes,  Drums,  Tambo- 
iins,  uEolian  Harps,  Acc.  &c.  and  venders  of  every  description  of  Music  Ware. — Music 
published  in  handsome  style. — Piano-Fortes,  Organs,  and  every  description  of  musical 
instruments,  repaired. — Piano-Fortes,  &c.  hired  out  by  the  month,  to  any  part  of  the 
T;nion. — The  Piano-Forte  and  tuning  taught  by  the  lesson  or  quarter. 

March,  1823. 


GEORGE  COOKE, 

Mahogany  J  Fancy  ^  Sf  Windsor  Chair, 

Sofa  and  Bedstead  Manufacturer y 

No.  63  BROAD-STREET,  NEW- YORK. 

Old  work  repaired,  varnished,  re-gilt,  &c. 

llj'  Orders  for  shipninp.  Arc.at'cnded  to  with  puQCtnalitr  find  dcs- 


